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NOTES 


No More Eastern Slaves for Western 
Profits 

In an interview published in the Christian 
Advocate, Mr Wendell Willkie declared that the 
most significant thing he had noted on hi& world 
tour was “ the awakening of the common man 
all over the world,” irrespective of lace or coloui, 
nationality or sex 

"Mr Willkie added, “ Those who persist in 
holding to such old shibboleths as the white man’s 
bprden and talk blithely of reverting after the 
war to the obsolete levels ot an iinperialistic 
statv.6 quo either do not know the scoie oi 
stubbornly ignore it Aftei centuries of ignoiant 
and dull coitiphance, hundieds ot millions of 
people in Asia aie beginning to see the great 
light They are no longer willing to be Eastern 
Slaves lor Western profits I have found that 
to the peoples of Africa, the Middle East, China 
and the whole of the Par East, fieedom means 
an orderly but scheduled abolition of the colonial 
system It is not too much to say that this 
sort of treedom is then Numboi One war aim 
Lately they have begun to v’ondei whetlici it 
IS also ours ” 

In the sapie interview, Mr Willkie criticised 
the American Army anangements with Adifliial 
Eterlan and said, “ With all my soul I hate 
false finicking wuth expediency, temporaiy oi 
permanent The peoples of the world must be 
given again the conviction that the banners of 
the Americans fight under are their bright dean 
ogloyrs.” 


India in bondage has no othei alternative 
but to wait and see At the very beginning of 
the war, slj^e had asked for a clean banner to 
fight under, but did not get it 

Happiness of the Common Man — Object 
of Government 

In a series of articles contributed to the 
Obseivei, Ixindon, bii William Beveridge writes 

The jHobleins and difficulties of alliances are not 
new and the lessons of the past apply to the full today 
If the United Nations are to achieve victory without 
excebvSive sacrifice, they must act as qae in the war It 
the> are not to nsk throwing away after victory all oi 
niobt of all of that for which they aie sacrificing toda>, 
their niateriai treasure and the lives of their young, 
they must continue united not only till figliting endb- 
but theieafter And as natioml xinily depends not 
on party bargains but on oonsciouisness oj a commaii 
aim, so international unity depends on the same con- 
sciousness and not on truities or charteis signed bu 
leaders 

Tlie United Nations have, m tact, a common cause 
and a common aim aftei victoiy as up to victory', 
thev have the aim of ti eating victoiy not as an end 
but as a means to establishing justice among nations 
ami s(‘cimty for service among citizens The United 
Nations aie in reality united by belief that 'Hhe object 
oj govunment in peace and in wai is not the gloiy oj 
ndeis 01 oj races hut the hap^piness oj the common man. 
The greatest danger against which, one and Orll, they 
need now to be on guaid is that of forgetting, eithei 
in the weaned exultation of victory or m prematiy;^ 
stiife of parties, the reality which unites them for peaqe 
as much as for war 

Centuries before the birth of Christ Indian 
statesmen had defined the object of Government 
as the happiness of the common man and noi 
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the* glory of rulers or dynasties and Indian 
Emperors like Chandra Gupta, Asoka, Samudra 
Gupta and Vikramaditya lived up to that 
principle Active social service came to occupy 
the highest place in it Kautilya’s conception 
of State was in its^nds and functions an econo- 
mic state — a repository of resources for Uie 
common good, to be distributed to the subject 
With fatherly care The Kautilyan State was 
thus more than political or merely social 
Asoka had been glorified not for his conquests 
and military prowess but for his service to the 
cause of humanity. 

Kautilya’s Arthasastra, the Bible of Indian 
political thought, had clearly enunciated mil- 
leniums ago how Indian commerce and industry 
should be regulated and, whenever necessary, 
restricted, how regulation of profits should be 
made and comenhg and adulteration prevented, 
how foreign trade should be enqpuraged, how 
guilds, wages and labour ought be regulated, 
and how social evils should be eradicated. 
Indian statesmen had the foresight to observe 
that free trade benefited only the capitalist and 
that at the cost of the consumer In the mterest 
of the common man, prices and profits were 
regulated and to check speculation all sales 
except in the markets were forbidden Cornering 
was prohibited under severe penalty The 
dependence of pnce on demand and supply was 
clearly understood, and the Government being 
a believer m protection, it never allowed fluc- 
tuation m prices with abnormal demand and 
supply In such cases, the purchase #price of the 
tradesmen was taken mto consideration and the 
profit bemg calculated, the market price was 
laid down leavmg a reasonTi,ble margin for 
middlemen or retailers What iJie modern states 
have learned in recent years, had been practised 
in India centuries before the birth of the 
Christian civilisation Welfare of the common 
man figured most prommently as thfe object s>f 
government m any system of Indian polity 

Beveridge Explains his Scheme 

The Bevendge scheme has been a subject of 
international discussion and it will be good to 
know the explanation he himself has given in 
in support of it. He says . 

Maintenance of employiment— assumption C of the 
three assumptions underlying social secunly, viz, (A) 
Cluldren’s allowances, (B) Comprehensive health service, 
(C) Maintenance of employment— means not abolition 
of unemployment but avoidance of mass employment 
Why 18 this descnbed as one of the conditions of a 
satisfactory social insurance scheme ? 

Of five reasons set out m my Report, only the two 
most important need mention here One reason is that 


pa3mient of unconditional cash benefits is satisfactory 
provision only for short periods of unemployment, after 
that, idleness even on an income demoralises The 
other IS that income secuiity, which is all that can be 
given by social insurance, is so inadequate a provision 
for human happiness that to put it forward by itself 
as a sole or principal measure of reconstruction hardly 
seems worth tioing It should be accompanied by an 
announced determination to use the powers of the State 
to whatever extent may prove necessary to ensure for 
all, not mdeed absolute continuity of work but a reason- 
able chance of productive em^iloyment 

To say, however, that maintenance of employment 
is necessary for satisfactory social insurance does not 
mean that, if em-nloyment cannot be maintained, no 
social insurance scheme or a different scheme from that 
proposed is needed The proposals of the Report are 
proposals for distributing the total income of tne com- 
munity, great or small, so as to put first things first, 
the provision of a subsistence income at all times and 
for all sizes of family, before provision of comforts for 
anyone If, through failure to maintain productive 
employment, the total income available for distnbution 
fell below a certain level it might prove impossible to 
abolish want completely But it would still be desirable 
to meet first needs first, the smaller the total income 
the greater the need to distribute it fairlv Doubt as 
to the possibility of avoiding mass unemployment aft('r 
the war would not be a reason foi having no scheme 
of social security It would make such a scheme all 
the more necessary But ought we to admit such 
doubts? Putting the question positively, is it reason- 
able to make Assumption C — that mass unemployment 
can be avoided after this war 

One answer to the question is that it is as reason- 
able to make this assumption as it is to make fmoth(‘r 
assumption, unnamed in my Report on social insurance, 
but as completely underlying all its proposals, namely, 
the assumption that Britain and her Allies can and will 
defeat Germany and her allies To the three assump- 
tions named in the Report for satisfactory social security 
after the war has ended — (A) children’s allowatiC(‘ 8 , 
(B) comprehensive health service, (C) maintenance of 
employment — a fourth, Assumption D, must be added 
that the war ends m victory for Britain and her Allies 
On any other assumption, planning for social security w 
not worth while Between Assumption D, that we can 
conquer Germany in the war, and Assumption C, that 
we can conquer mass unemployment after the war, 
there is, m fact, much common ground 

First, each of these two assumptions, whether roasou- 
able or not, is necessary If the war is lost, all is lost 
If after the war mass unemployiment returns the stabi- 
lity of British institutions may be in peril Vital politi- 
cal freedoms may be sacrificed by a despairing demo- 
cracy in the hope of economic security 

Second, each of those two assumptions is al>out 
equally reasonable The war, though swmmng now in 
our favour, is not won, the forces of evil that have to be 
overcome are still temfic and unbroken If Britain OJid 
her Allies can show the strength and unity and organife- 
mg power that will be required to crush the mechanised 
barb*nsm which two years ago seemed about to subdue 
the world, it is fantastic to belle^e that they are bound 
then to be defeated by unemployment. 

Third, the general problems of realising Assumption 
C and Assumption D are the same To defeat Germany 
and her Allies it is necessary to organise to its utmost 
the production of Bntain and her Allies, that is to say 
to plan and direct the use of all their resources in meet- 
ing the needs of war, m order of urgency and with the 
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smallest possible waste of power Mamtammg produc- 
tive employment after the war presents the same pro- 
blem of using resources without waste in meeting ^e 
needs of peace Though the needs of peace may appear 
less urgent than those of war, they are as great, and the 
general conditions for the solution of the two problems 
are the same planning of the use of all resources by a 
single authority, flmdity of labour and other resources, 
mtemational co-operation, deteimination to find a solu- 
tion at all costs 

This does not mean that the problems of war and 
of peace are identical War is temporary, while peace 
should be planned to endure, men will more readily 
surrender their sectional interest and compromise their 
political views in the passing exigencies of war than 
they will accept what may appear to be a lasting sacri- 
fice of cherished rights in peace In plannmg for peace, 
moreover, it is essential to leave fieedom for experiment, 
initiative, individual trial and error, without which 
progress cannot be assured While the problems of 
organismg production in war and m peace respectively 
may be posed m the same general terms, the practical 
issues are different Above all, there is political issue 
of the respective spheres of the State and of the indivi- 
dual, of central planning and of private enterprise 

This 15 the heart of the problem 

It IS more urgent, because, if employment is to be 
maintained in the critical aftermath of the war, the 
plans for domg this must be made now, and not when 
the war has ended 

In order to put his scheme into action Sir 
William envisages various types of general 
control — of puces, of investment, of transport 
and of raw materials , in short, public monopoly 
of ownership or socialisation m certain fields, 
private enterprise subject to public control in 
other fields, private enterprise free of any save 
the general controls in yet other fields He has 
been frank enough to say that there is no simple 
solution for the complex problem of maintaining 
emplopment in the aftermath of the war 

In India also there will be mass unemploy- 
ment after the war, but our problem will not 
be as serigus as that of Bntam India has vast 
potentialities for increasing employment by 
industrial advancement and absorbing the 
technicians trained dunng the war Improved 
agriculture and expansion of scientifically planned 
and electrified cottage industries as complications 
to the mills can give employment to millions of 
people released from war services The only 
difiSculty for India is to move her present 
Government to permit and help a nation-building 
scheme. 

The Cost of Beveridge Scheme 

The cost of the Bevendge scheme has given 
nse to much controversy. The aggregate expendi- 
ture IS estimated to be increased % the first 
year of the plan from £415 millions, under 
ematmg arrangements, to £697 millions. When 


the plan is*' fully in operation-twenty" years 
ahead— the total rises to £868 millions. These 
sums are the a^egate of contributions by 
insured persons, employers and tax-papers. 
Mr Walter Elliot, a member of the Parliament, 
has made a critical study of this cost but has 
finally admitted that these great burdens can 
be shouldered and Bntam should do it He sums 
up his argument in the following words ; 

Before undertalcmg these high'power examinations, 
let us look at the end, and the general means proposed 
The end is the abolition of want, the means, a gearmg- 
up of the productive power of our country through the 
removal of oertam fears and certain pnvations, and the 
spread by collective action of the resources both now and 
in the future available The success or failure of the 
whole pr ject will rest at the end on psychological, more 
than on matenal, factors Will the producers of the 
country, employers and employed, be convmoed that 
production will be sufificiently heartened and equipped— 
and unshackled— to undertake the gigantic tasks of the 
future 7 And will the people of this country feel them- 
selves sufficiently assured against assault and conspiracy 
to entrust themselves agam upon the adventure of 
living ? No one man’s work can answer these questions 
It IS a quarry which has been opened, not a palace 
Hie word is now with the builders But,, assurnmg the 
highest of high hearts, and a confidence m each other — 
and this is the Fourth Assumption most essential of all 
—this also we (Jan certainly accomplish 


Future of Atlantic Charter 

During a recent debate in the American 
Congress, Senator Taft said that the Atlantic 
Charter and the agreement among the United 
Nations not to make a separate peace were 
statements of Presidential policy and should not 
be regarded by the world as permanently binding 
Senator Vandenburg added that it was “ tembly 
important that the world should understand this, 
so as not to mistake the nature of the agree- 
ments.” 

The Senators did not say that the Atlantic 
Charter would be disregarded by the U S A, 
or that a separate peace was conceivable, bijt 
they reminded the world that the mtemational 
commitments made by the President alone were 
subject to reconsideration by the Congress at a 
later date Senator Taft had said, “I do not 
believe that the Congress is bound to make any 
treaty carrymg out policies of the Charter,” 

If America reverts to isolationism as a post- 
war reaction, there is nothing to prevent a 
repudiation of the Charter by the Congress. 
Nothing that President Roosevelt says or 
does today can bind the people if later they turn 
agamst ^e policy of world collaboration as 
they did after the last world war. 
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A‘ Freedom for India is not Enou^ in 
Itself” 

Mr Ernest Bevin, Minister of Labour m the 
British Government, addressed fifty Indian 
engineers who have been trained in Britain on 
■^e eve of their departure for India and said, 
“ Freedom for India is not enough in itself ” 
He added that 

He 'believed there must be a gieat industual de\e- 
lopment m older to raise the standard of living Thus 
'^\hen a greater responsibility was placed upon India 
there would be the means to defend the coimtrj' fioan 
any enemies who might seek to take it 

I look forward/^ he continued, to the fullest co- 
operation between the peoples of Great Biitam and of 
India I would like to august a slogan to you ' Look 
forwaid and not backward^ History i*? a great guide, 
but it can handicap us if we let it colour our minds too 
much Keep your minds on the future and woik for 
the day when there will be a gi eater equality m the 
standard of livmg” 

It is a pity that a British Cabinet Minister 
does not know, or pretends not to know, how 
systematically India’s attempts at industrial 
development have been checked by the applica- 
tion of the D I R Freedom for India Vi enough 
in itself, it IS only after the attainment of 
freedom that India can expect to^mould her own 
mdustnal life with a view to laise the standard 
of living of her masses impoverished through 
two centunes of British lule 

India as the United Nations' Food 
Conference 

The Commerce has given a good account of 
the work of the Indian delegation at the United 
Nations’ Food Conference held at Hot Spnnp, 
‘‘Virginia, USA According to this journal • 

These delegates aie reported to have taken and are 
still taking an active part in the deliberations of all 
imiioitant committees Sir Girja Shanker Bajpai, the 
head of the delegation and Sir P M Kharegat, the 
Vice-Chairman of the Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Kesearch, are, for instance, engaged in the Section of 
the Conference formulating plans for the creation of a 
permanent international organisation to solve the world's 
Jood problems Mr W R Ackrpyd, Sir David Meek, 
,and Mr H S Malik the other three members of the 
delegation, are devoting themselves to discussion of such 
subjects as consumption deficiencies, consequences of 
malmitntzon, reasonable goala for improved food con- 
iHumption, measures for improving the standards of food 
eonsumption and means of directing production and 
developing and conserving agricultural resources 

The Commerce und^stands that the India’s 
nee shortage position also attracted the atten- 
tion during the Hot Springs discussions Eb^rt 
opinion there seems to believe that little can 
be done by the Conference or the Relief Confer- 
ence; which IS likely, to be held very shortly 


The starving masses of India should be grateful 
to learn that her nee needs ^^ere iccof^niacd at 
the Confcicnce, although nothing could b(^ done 
Burma, Siam and French Indo-Chma aic cut off, 
but we are yet to know vhellnn any of the 
Indian ' delegates ’ mentioned the possibility of 
nee import into India from South Anuuuca and 
encouiagjing more production in this countiy 
along really scientific lines The Section of tlie 
International Food Conference dealing \Mlh the 
expansion of pioduction has been content with 
recommending plans to socuie quick alleviation 
of famine and hunger in war-torn countnes 
India IS probably the only country in the 
world which can silently toleiate scheming for 
the alleviation of famine m war-tom countnes — 
more accurately, those in Euiopo—by poison^ 
claiming to represent hei, while hei own people 
men, w^omen and (hildion aio staiving 

Cost of 1,000’Bomber Raid 
The Obfyeiver, London, writes 

What ha®? become of those l,000-bonib(*i imdrt on 
Germany 

One explanation has been th(‘ di*nmnds in othei 
parts of the world foi the<se bombei aircraft, notabb 
foi air transport 

The aircraft York wa<? mentioned in the House 1 iwt 
week, and whilst still referring to this air-craft it wbh 
mentioned that it is a redesigned bomber 

Possibly, though, there have b(‘en other conHidtnH- 
lione— arguments which must apply with equal force 
to the enemy— and these mav explain why wr* hine 
had no massed raids on this country for so long* 

Two MnxioN PotTNDS 

A’=^uming n five per cent loss ratio made up of 
our a\erage announced loHses m the 1,000-bomber raids, 
plus a smallei proportion of aircraft rendered unservic<*- 
able because of landing crashes or of damage from 
enemy A A or night fighters, m,i3 los(‘, sav, fifty 
aircraft a raid 

If the aveiage c^>sf of these aiHUift is C40000 each, 
the total cost in machines amounts roughly ^to £2,000,000 

Then we must conRider the cn'ws An 'I'vemge of 
se^en men pti ainraft lepu^scnt*- i 050 whos<‘ 

training “cost^’ can be reckoned it 15000 wh, oi 
ihout £1175 000 To thi*' nni^t add th* eo^t <>| 
bomh«. and petrol 

An aero engine u«es about <*igbt otinci“. (tf high 
octane fuel pir hors(>-povei per hour ThuR if is cal- 
culat(*d that not. loss than i million gallons of high 
octane fuel i‘- used m a 1,000-bomber mid that 
about 3300 torn — the capacity of a small tanker 
' Sum Total 

The Commander-in.-Chief Bomber Command and 
other An Mmistiy spokesmen hiuc* stated that theV 
wanted enough aircraft to be aide to bomb Germany 
roxmd the clock ” and night after night The weather 
will, of course, prevent this No official estimate has 
been given of the time such an operation would take 
But London was bombed on almost a hundred micccMivc 
niglite Let us suppotte we undertake, say ninety raids, 
as soon as* and as weather permits,, on the eeale that 
Bomber Command want Proportionately ninety raids 
would cost £430,000,000, four thousand five hundred 
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machines, o^er 30,000 aircrew, and the use of 270,000 
tons of fuel for aircraft engines alone The cost m 
money does not matter, what counts m war is resources 
Results arc too uncertain for such a gamble as this 
with such a colossal “wnte off” If we were certain 
that the war could and would be ended bv this means 
it would take a bia\e leadei— possibly a foolhardy one— 
to nsk it It would so weaken us m airciaft, in equip- 
ment, and in highly-tiained personnel that at the end 
we should be left “wide open” and defenceless in the 
air 


Gobbino’s Failure) 

In June, 1940, when the Nazis, to their great sm- 
prise, found themselves m a geographical position fiom 
which they could invade Bn tarn— had they tlie ships 
to do it — Goenng persuaded the High Comimand (OKW 
as it IS called) to let him try to defeat us by bombing 
Less than a year latei the Germans gave it up I 
suggest that, in doing so, they were not uninfluenced 
by such arguments as I have outlined It is clear that in 
this case resources dictated policy 

Thenceforward the Luftwaffe was tied to the Army 
and Navy and bombed towns only m mass raids, as 
at Stalingrad, as part of an Army plan The expected 
results had to be definite and rapid to lustify the 
expenditure, in vam though it turned out to be 

This, then is one more pointer to the Germans’ 
belief that the decisive place, m which battle between 
RAP and Luftwaffe must again decide the fate of the 
world, 18 in the air above the land-and-sea operations 
area It is there that we must — and do^concentrate 
our air strength 

This explains why Germany and England 
both had stopped the 1000-Bomber raids after 
some time 

Price Control in America 

The U S Office of Puce Administration has 
launched a vigorous campaign to push pnees 
down. The measure has attended with imme- 
diate success Important food prices have gone 
down throughout the nation within a very short 
time The scheme, in short, is given below 

“The OPA is using three big weapons for pnee 
control First is ' ar^a pncing ' Instead of setting 
general price ceilings on a national basis, the OPA is 
now fixing prices on a commumty basis with specific 
dollars-and-cents ceilings This avoids the many con- 
fusions and complications of the old system • It makes 
price enforcement easier and helps the housewife to 
understand lUst what prices she can legally bo asked to 
pay in her neighbourhood 

“ An important part of this new programme is 
establishing ^ price ' — citizen committees working 

m each locality Their job is to educate both the 
htorekeeper and the shopper in the rules and legulations 
of the new pnee control set-up The committees will 
also play an important part m checking violations 

“ The second weapon is the ' roll back ’ When the 
OPA reduces pnees at the retail level, the reduction is 
earned back all along the line, so that the pnee which 
the retailer pays to his distnbutor and the bnce which 
the distnbutor pays to his wholesaler are also reduced 
“ Subsidies are the third weapon which the OPA is 
becking to use to keep the lid on pnee ceilings 


Government payments to husmW enable companies to 
contmne to operate, making highet unnecessaiy 

“When the programme smhgs ffitn gear in June, 
almost eveiy important food which Ameiican families 
use will be reduced Meats will cost an a\erage of thiee 
or even four cents pei pound less than recent prices 
Similar reductions will be eflfectne for canned good’i, 
coffee buttei and other foods 

" Wtth rationing, on the one hand, making foods 
available to everybody equally, and ‘prwei loweied to 
bring them mthin the budget of every Ameucan family, 
the actual food situation is good As a lesult, the people 
of the United States are not suffering undei privations, 
despite the enormous amounts of food which are going 
overseas for the United Nations’ fighting forces and the 
Lend-Lease piogramime” — (Italics ours Ed, JW R) 

Withm two months, May and June, America 
has been able to control the soaiing prices A 
new department has been created which has 
acted and produced quick results In India, 
several departments, both at the centre and in 
the provmces, have been created, white and 
brown experts drawing fat salaries have assumed 
charge of them, but the prices of all essential 
commodities are going as steadily upward as 
ever The net result in oui case has been an 
additional tax burden, wuthout any quid pro 
quo 

National Service Life Insurance in 
America 

The USA. Government has provided a 
National Service Life Insurance Scheme for 
safeguarding the interests of the family of a 
soldier According to it, every American soldier 
servmg in the European theatre of war is expect- 
ed to have a 10,000 dollar policy. There is no 
medical examination and even men in hospital 
or those being treated for mental disoider ate 
eligible The policy costs from 6 dollars 40 
cents per month for 18-year olds to 12 dollar 
70 cents for meh of fifty Premiums are deduct- 
ed from the pay and the policy cannot lapse 
wherever the holder is sent 

By taking this bold step in wartime 
insurance, America has shown that in her fight 
for freedom and democracy, she has not for- 
gotten the monetary welfare of a soldier’s family 

Value of “ Dissenters ” is Stressed by 
U S Supreme Court Justice 

WimAMSBtJHO, VffioiNiA, June 7 
(By Cable) 

The United States derives great stiength and faith 
during a crisis from its respect for its “dissenters,” 
'Supreme Court Justice William 0 Douglas declared -at 
the commencement exercises of William and Maiy 
Collie here 

Justice 'Doudas said that the recognition of such 
minorities was the eomeratone of the nation’s cultural 
and qpirituid v^ue& 
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'‘Our difisenteiB perform an honoured function, 
although m Germany they -^vould fill concentration camps 
and m Japan graveyards/’ he declared '‘They make 
the nation listen to views 'which may be unpopular and 
even noxious, but opposition serves to keep alive the 
independent spmt of America and to expose all phases 
of the problems on which the people must ultimately 
cast their ballots” 

Justice Douglas pomted out that Hitler and Tojo 
could not conceive ot one man daring to disagree with 
the State or the Emperor— USOWI 

Release and, Re-arrest 

A Special Bench of the Calcutta High Court 
has held by a majonty that the Ordinance 
amending Rule 26 of the DIR was vltra vires 
in the case arismg out of the habeas corpus 
applications made on behalf of nme detenus who 
were bemg detained under Rule 26 of the D I R , 
and Court ordered immediate release of all the 
persons holding that their detention was impro- 
per. Two of the judges, Sen and Mitter JJ , 
held that the detention of the applicants was 
improper while the third judge, Khundker J., 
held the detention to be proper The habeas 
carpus applications had been hied followmg the 
decision of the Fedeial Court that Rule 26 of 
the DIR. was ultra vires. 

At the conclusion of his ludgment Mr. Justice Sen 
observed It is not for us to criticise the wisdom or 
the propriety of the Defence of India Act or the rules 
made thereimder Our duty is to determine their vali- 
dity and if they are found vahd to admmister them 
accordmg to law We realise that m times of emer- 
gency the executives have to be given extraordinary 
powers, which may have the effect of keepmg out to 
some extent judicial scrutmy of acts done by the exe- 
cutive But when through some unexpected crevice in 
the barners of judicial action a cry against an illegal 
act does reach this Court it becomes our duty to be 
v^ant and to see that the liberty of none of £hs 
Majesty’s subjects is touched except m strict compliance 
with the law and neither the clouds of war nor the dust 
of political upheaval must be allowed to obscure our 
vision or blur that strict scrutmy which we must always 
bring to bear upon any action which savours of oppres- 
sion or mjustice 

By order of the judges, the detenus were 
set at liberty but were immediately afterwards 
and m the High Court buildmg re-arrested 
under Regulation III of 1818, 

The action of the executive followmg the 
judgments of Sen and Mitter JJ has again 
demonstrated the growing tendency of the Indian 
Executive to belittle the Judiciary. In their 
attempt to curb the appellate jurisdiction of the 
High Courts m Criminal cases, the Executive in 
India has made it abundantly clear that they 
still believe m the rough and ready methods of 
justice whose support is the gallows and the 
bayonet. In the recent judgments delivered by 
the Federal Court and Bombajr and Calcutta 


High Courts, the Judiciary m India have given 
ample evidence of their desire to resist this 
aggiession on their powers Due to the conti- 
nuous and systematic curtailment of civil 
liberties both in war and in peace, people m this 
country had begun to look upon peisonal liberty 
as a special privilege enjoyed through the 
sufferance of the Executive— more accurately, 
the C I D police They have practically 
forgotten that this is an idea utterly alien to 
civilised modes of thought, since with all nations 
claiming to be, civilised fieedom of person is not 
a special privilege but the outcome of the 
ordinary law of the land enforced by the Courts 
Individual rights aie the basis, not the result, 
of the law of any civilised constitution 

The judgments of Sen and Mitter JJ of the 
Calcutta High Court has assured the people 
that there is still a security, however slender it 
might be, that the light of pcisonal freedom has 
more than a nominal existence 

Ordinance Cannot Amend an Ad 

In their judgment on the habeas corpus 
applications. Sen and Mitter JJ. held that 
the new Ordinance promulgated by the Governor- 
General Validative Rule 26, of the DIR, was 
vdtra vires of the Ordinance-making powers of the 
Go vernoi -General, as in the opinion of their 
lordships the Governor-Geneial by an Ordinance 
under Sec 72 of the Goveinment of India Act 
could not amend outright an Act of the Central 
Indian Legislature Mr Justice Mitter, in his 
judgment, fully dealt with this question and 
said . 

Repeal by repugnancy of the law made by one 
competent legislative body by another legislative body 
equally competent to legislate on the same subject was 
one thing and direct repeal by one of the legislative 
enactments of the olhci was anothci thing In case of 
the hrst type the Court had jmisdiction to decide but 
in the last type that jurisdictioh would be robbed This 
in his lordship’s judgment was a distinction of funda- 
mental nature which prevented the applicability of the 
principle, that where an authouty could do away with 
a thing mdirectly an authority could also do away with 
it directly, to a case of type which they had before them, 
a case where one legidaturc by its express provision 
sought to ovenide the act of another legisUture, both 
the legislatures derivmg their powers from the same 
paramount legislature, and both being equally compe- 
tent to lemsiate on the subject His Lordship went 
further and held that the observations of JLord Watson 
(in LR 1896 AC 348) laid down a sound general 
principle The observation made was to the effect ; 

The Dominion Parliament has no authonty con- 
ferred on it by the Britii* North American Act to repeal 
directly any Provincial Statute where it does or does 
not come withm the hmits of jurisdiction prescribed by 
Section 92 The repeal of a Provmcial Act by the 
Parliament of Canada can only be effected by repug- 
nancy between its provisions aid the utactments of the 
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Dominion and if the existence of such a repugnancy 
should become a matter of dispute the controversy can- 
not be settled by the action either of the Dominion or 
of the Provincial Legislature but must be subjected to 
the judicial tribunals of the country In their Lord- 
ships’ opmion the express repeal of the old Provmcial 
Act of 1864 by the Canada Dominion Act of 1866 was 
not within* the authority of the Parliament of Canada” 
In>the opmion of Mr Justice Mitter these observa- 
tions would apply equally to the case with which their 
Lordships were concerned 

His Lordship said that the case before them was 
m essential features of the same tj^ie Both the Cen- 
tral Indian Legislature and the Governor-General 
exercismg their functions under Section 72 derived their 
authority and power to legislate from the same act of 
Paliament Both were competent to legislate on items 
of Lists 1 and 111, bearmg upon peace and good govern- 
ment of British India An Act of Parhament did not 
give express powers to the Governor-General to directly 
repeal or amend an act of the Central Indian Legislature 
His Lordship therefore held that the Govemor-Qpneral 
had no power to repeal directly and m express terms 
any act of the Central Indian LfCgislature The power 
to amend stood on the same pnnciple, for whereas repeal 
meant destijiction of the whole, amendment meant des- 
truction of a part, followed might be but not necessarily 
by the creation of a substitute 

His Lordship accordmgly held that Section 2 of 
Ordmance 14 of 1943 was ultra vvre$ the powers of the 
Governor-General 

Government of Bengal asked for leave to 
appeal to the Federal Court against this judg- 
ment and the Court granted it 

Deliberate Distortion of Indian History 

Sir Muhammad Azizul Huq cannot certamly 
be blamed if he had failed to resist the 
temptation of delivering a discourse on Indian 
history m a public meeting m London held under 
the auspices of the East India Association He 
had thus utilised a few moments of fhe leisure 
he had been enjoying as the High Commissioner 
for India in a congenial London climate The 
substance of Kis speech was that ancient India was 
grand and India under the Muslims was grander 
— ^but here he paused and looking around the all- 
white audience, declared that India under the 
British was grander still. He felt proud that 
“ by divme comcidence the first Muslim dynasty 
was a slave dynasty.” This pride raked up his 
own pnate slave mentality, he lost the thread 
of his primary object to eulogise the Muslim 
rule and came to the inevitable conclusion that 
India under the British was the grandest 
paradise 

Sir Muhammad emphatically said that " it 
IS a recorded fact in history that in many places 
the advent of the Mussalmans was welcomed by 
the people ” He however failed to cite a single 
evidence in support of his categorical statement 
which finds no support on fact Agam he said, 


“ With the establishment of Muslim rule a new 
India was bom First came the organisation of 
India as one political entity and one state Just 
at the time the Mussalmans came, there was 
nothing known of India as one country. The 
Mussalman rule gave it the shape of one country 
and gave India the name of Hindustan ” In this 
cleverly written passage, the' speaker endeavour- 
ed to convey an idea to a foreign people innocent 
of all knowledge of Indian history that it was 
the Muslim Rule which foi the first time 
attempted the unification of India Such a 
deliberate distortion of historical facts for the 
purpose of makmg communal and political 
propaganda is rarely to be seen 

In the discussion that followed the course, 
the Speaker had got a sharp rebuff from Sir 
Alfred Watson Sm Alfred gave the true key 
to the understandmg of the Muslim rule when 
he said that the eloquence of Sir Azizul did not 
blmd him to the fact that behind the splendid 
facade of Muslim mle in India lay the misenes 
of an enslaved people The people of India will, 
however, admit that the Muslim rule was bad 
but m many respects it was better than the 
British. 

Will Molotov be Helpful m a Conference 
on India ? 

Mr. H Wilson Harris, editor of the Specta- 
tor, had presided over the East India Association 
meeting mentioned, above After Sir Azizul had 
finished his discourse, the Chairman said that 
many present would have read the correspondence 
on India in the Times, and in particular a letter 
from Sir George Schuster There were two 
pomts in Sir George’s letter, with one of them he 
was in wholehearted agreement and from the 
other he dissented Sir George had taken the 
strongest suggestion that we should take or re- 
frain from takmg a certain Ime m India because 
of the impression it would make upon Amencan 
opmion. 

The opinion of Sir George Schuster which 
the Chairman could not share, was that it would 
be disadvantageous to have a Conference of the 
United Nations on the future of India. It was a 
subject which must be dealt with with great wis- 
dom, restraint and knowledge, and he did not 
believe that knowledge existed among their Allies 
to the necessary degree Whilst he shaied to the 
full the universal admiration for Russia’s 
astomshing military achievements, he doubted 
whether the presence of Mr Molotov, for exam- 
ple, m a Conference on India would be helpful. 
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Mr Hams’s speech contains material for 
understanding why Britain is so reluctant to face 
a discussion on India in a United Nations 
Conference 

The Food Drive m Bengal 

The Mimstei for Civil Supplies had 
launched a pro\unce-wide food drive in Bengal 
m order to unearth hoarded foodstuiRf m the 
country Calcutta and Howrah,' the tvvo 
stiongholds of the really powerful hoarders, 
had, for sonae mysterious and unexplained 
reas^, been left out of this drive The scheme 
for this drive was disclosed to the public on 
June 4, the date for the beginning of the drive 
being fixed on June 7 This scheme had been 
drawn up mainly on two assumptions — (1) that 
there was no shortage of food in the Province 
and (2) that nee was hoarded m the villages 

Immediately after the Party Leaders Con- 
ference m which the Government’b Food Drive 
Scheme was discussed, Mesbrs A K Fazlul 
Huq, Kiran Sankai Ray, Santobh K Basu 
Shamsuddin Ahmed, Hem Chandra Nasker and 
Dr S P Mookerjee issued the following 
statement 

the 17th May last the party leadeis m the 
Bengal Legislature were invited by Sir Nazimuddm, 
Chief "Mimster, to attend a Conference regarding the 
food situation, Mr Siihrawardv, the Food Minister, was 
also present at the meeting and a general discussion took 
place' It was the unanimous request of the party 
leaders ai;id this was agreed to by the Ministers, that the 
Government scheme should be circulated so that they 
might give their ccrmdered opmidfi on a matter vitally 
affectmg the welfare of the provmce Smee that meet- 
ing the situation has undergone steady dotenoration 

‘^During the last few days reports reached us of a 
food drive organised by Government Certain leaflets 
circulated in this connection also came to our hands 
We were, however, utterly in the dark regarding the 
detailed scheme Only two days ago we received a 
fresh invitation fiom the Food Ministei to attend a 
conference on the morning of the 4th June, and the 
detailed scheme was not emulated uU the night of the 
3rd June 

A Peotest 

“It appeal’s that this very schime um circulaltd 
Homedays ago to various 'persons in different parts of the 
provmce arid imirvsiions had aheady been issued to 
local 0 fleers to give effect to it on and from the 7th 
June, 1943 We attended the Conference on Friday 
morning and lecordcd our protest against the procedure 
adopted by the Ministry The party leaders were pie- 
sentvd with an accomplished fact No atterrvpt was made, 
to amiu at an agieed scheme by open and frank dis- 
ciisnon 

“We aie m favour of action being taken against 
big stockists hoarders and profiteerb who are thnving 
today m the provmce at the expense of unfortunate 
people offering from want and privation But the pi r- 
son» (tgamst whom the dnvo is proposed to be under- 
tdk&n IS riot tkjs class of the privileged fcto„ but will 


include the ordinary people, the agiiculturists and pei- 
sorib of modest means who before an> investigation, are 
supposed to have hoaided plenty out of a sense of panic 
or piofit-makmg We cannot approve of the piopa- 
ganda earned on by the Ministry that there is no real 
shortage oi nee and paddy m the province We deph^ 
cate this attempt to shift the responsibility from Gov- 
ernment to the people themselves without proper data 
md investigation That fatock-takmg is desuablc and 
neccssaiy no one can deny But in the instructions 
issued Gov eminent have laid down criteria as to hoard- 
ing which arc vague, incomplete, misleading and m cn- 
tain important respects self-contradictory These in- 
structions, we are afraid, miglit lead to gross abiiy* ol 
power and ciiise widespiead hardship and suffering 

Evasion of REspoNsiBiuTa 

‘ in oui opinion the Mmistiy should face tlie pu‘- 
sent crisis boldly, acknowledge that there is shoitaws 
organise with the co-operation of all parties and of the 
people for the best use of stock availalih*, and what w 
most ynportant, simultaneously guaiantee that rice or 
wheat and prcferahlv both will be biouglit to the pio- 
vinee m sufficiently laige quantities 

‘Before it is too late, Government must accept the 
lospoudibility in this criMi;, lor giving food thor people 
at fair and reasonable prices While they i^ould uu- 
mobilise htu(ks within the provmce without prejudice to 
the legitimate inteicsta of the agricttllunst and the 
consumer, they must anange for import of nee and 
wheat fiom outside the provmce The sclumie ns at 
present contemplated amoiints m (»ffe(t to an evasion 
of responsibility on the part of Goveminent All expoits 
must be stopped Purchases by Oovemmeni ana bm 
employers at fancy pnee must be effectively checked 
The nee that is coming or may come from outsi<io must 
he made available lo thi^ suffering consumers at a 
uasonablv low’ pnte and must not disuppeai into thi^ 
black market oi be tontiollerl bv mfiuential ptofileeis 

“The fust step m the proposed drivr‘ lonsists in 
the collection of statistus of sin plus stock available in 
the piovmce The jmblK hhould keep a vigilant eye 
over the activities m connection with the food drive 
and see that the correct state of affaii’s is lecortied and 
rev ealed ” 

Mr Suhrawai’dy, however, clul not lofio hw 
optimism On June 8, he de<*.Iaie(l that his viwts 
to Bihar and Orissa had yiclde<l,Hati‘<fa('toiy 
results About the food drive, ho said 

Today is the fitat day of tho food dii\c* whwh w 
being imdertaken w (very nook and r(mu'r of thr pro- 
vince The special feature of thw great (‘XiuTiment w 
the association to the fulluhl ext(>ni posailile of iion- 
ofEeial agencies with official (ffort towards the solution 
of the all important problem of an ^'quilable distribution 
of all available stocfci m the province Upon Uu mw- 
ceiis of thus expenms sst dc7)ends the wdfan of th<^ pooi- 
cst ‘■ections of the (ommunitv duiing the next few 
months until the next harve-t is reaped (Ilalu's oiiis 
—Ed, M R) 

On June 13, nearly one week after tiio 
drive, Mr Suhrawardy had nothing to say, 
while another statement was issued over^ the 
signatures of Messrs A. K Fazlul Huq, Kiran 
Sankar Ray, Santosh Kumar Basu, Shamsuddin 
Ahmed, Hem Chantlra Naskm’ and I>r 8 P. 
Mookerjee 
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^ We have leceived enquiries regarding the attitude 
to be taken up by the public towards the anti-hoarding 
drive of the Bengal Government We do not think that 
it would be advisable for the public to keep aloof from 
the local organisations set up or proposed to be set up 
for the purpose The public should be extremely alert 
so that these committees aie formed with honest and 
iepiesentat^\e men, and where the committees have 
already been formed with undesirable persons, they 
should carefully and systematically watch their working 
so that the public may not be harassed in any way 
Wo have not the slightest sympathy for those who 
hoard rice oi paddy for profit but at the same time 
the peasant producer and the ordinary householder should 
be allowed to keep foodstuffs for his family and depend- 
ents for at least six months In making an estimate of 
six months’ reserve in any particular aiea account must 
be taken of the necessary prov isions for seeds and otiier 
essential requnements which are ordinarily met by sell- 
ing one’s surplus stock 

'' We deme to warn the publio that stockists and 
profiteeu from Calcutta and elsewhere have started to 
take advantage of the drive, and in view of the free 
movement of iice, to buy nee and paddy fiom the rural 
areas at high rates Government has not taken any 
step to prevent the rural areas being thus completely 
dried up Such movements of rice and paddy should 
be checked until correct statistics are collected Any 
suiplufi available must first feed starving people m the 
local areas themselves Government must also come 
out with its definite scheme for immediate supply of 
lice and paddy for all areas which will be found deficit 
m stocks ” (Italics oura — ^En , M R) 

The Minister for Civil Supplies remained 
silent about the warning contained in the second 
paragraph of the statement 

On June 17, ten days alter the drive, the 
Ministry of Civil Supply came out with a state- 
ment that one lakh food committees had been 
established in the Piovince The statement 
contained no information as regards the amount 
of hoard unearthed in the villages as a result 
of the drive 

The following statement was issued from the Minis- 
try of Civil Supplies, Bengal, on Thursday, the 17th 
June 

A ProvincG-wide diive to locate hoards of paddy was 
inaugiiiated on June 7, and it is now possible to assess 
the preliminary results of a movement that has extended 
to eveiy comei of Bengal It is intended that ultimately 
every village in the Province, of which there are approxi- 
mately 120,000, shall have one Food Committee, whose 
duties will broadly consist of taking stock of village 
icsouices and arranging foi then equitable and amicable 
distribution amongst the village population as a whole 
The village Food Committee is in fact an extension of 
the traditional panchayet into a new sphere of activity 
and usefulness Already 100,000 such committees have 
been set up, and Government will only encroach on 
purely village food administration where persuasion has 
failed, or wheie a suiplus in one area has to be trans- 
ferred to a deficit area 

In addition to the Committees some 30,000 whole 
time workers are employed in the Food Drive It is 
hoped that the village committees will, m fact, develop 
into something more than mere agencies for the unfreez- 
ing of hoards of food grama— necessary as this function 
undoubtedly is In the long run the (Committees should 
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establish themselves as the means by and through which 
rural food policy will be determined and carried out, 
and Government are anxious that this aspect of the 
work should be fully understood by the public Such is 
the broad picture 

A noteworthy feature of leports so far received 
horn the districts are cases in which individual sui- 
pluses of food giains have been voluntarily disbursed by 
then owners amongst their less fortunate neighbours 
On the other hand, m one or two isolated cases, panic 
was caused by rumours that Government weie taking a 
census for the purpose of removing nee out of particular 
aieas As a result of educative propaganda, the situation 
IS now better understood, and villagers have come to 
recognise that the authonties have no intention of 
removing stocks except to assist areas in seiious deficit 
Meanwhile, forward planning has not been neglected 
and, with a view to checkmg any rise in prices later m 
the year, Disti ict Officers have been authorised to 
lequisition 25 per cent or more of all stocks m excess 
of 300 'maunds held by traders oi agriculturists, the 
surplus of the balance of the agriculturists’ stocks being 
available for distiibution thiough the Food Committees 

Prices of rice have shown some decline m Calcutta 
and a number of districts have reported falls, the most 
noticeable being Jessore and IChulna,, where the rate 
has fallen by Rs 7 to Rs 20 per maund and by Rs 10 
to Rs 16 respectively, and the Chittagong Hill Tracts 
where there has been a drop from Rs 19 to Rs 16 pei 
maund 

The concluding paragraph of this statement 
was false and misleading Price of nee in 
Calcutta had not gone down by a single pice and 
whatever decline there was in Jessore, Khulna ot 
Chittagong Hill Tracts, it was a puiely local 
affair and did in no way prove that the 
Ministry of Civil Supply were right in thinking 
that there were large hoards in the districts 

The discomfiturp of the Ministiy was com- 
plete when Mr Suhrawardy had no information 
to give about the discovery of hoards and wanted 
to cloud the main issue by a new big scheme 
ot doing away with the control shops and replac- 
ing them by 400 Government shops m Calcutta 
without telling his audience anything about the 
supply He explained the failure of his food 
drive by saying that “ goods have been shifted 
into jungles or removed by boats and carts ” 
When he had got this precious piece of infor- 
mation why had he not seized them ? Why did 
he not requisition the aid of the C I D Police ? 
Were they so busy reai resting already arrested 
people that they had no time to spare foi helping 
him in his drive ? 

Question of Food Shortage 

Dr S P Mookerjee has contiibuted a 
foreword, to the monograph, ‘ Pood Problem of 
Bengal,’ written by Prof H C Ghosh and Sj 
Bimal Chandra Smha In his foreword, Dr 
Mookerjee has challenged the Governmental 
theory of no shortage in the following words : 
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The Mmistiy has been stating, contrary to facts, 
that there is no real shortage of foodstuff in the pro- 
vince, and has put undue emphasis on pnvate hoarding 
as the plmcipal cause of shortage in supply This is a 
deliberate device to shift the responsibility from the 
shoulders of Government to the unfortunate sufferers 
themselves No one denies there is some hoarding but 
the recent campaign of the Ministry is directed not 
agamst the big stockists, profiteers and hoarders who 
thrive on official patronage and who have completely 
upset the market by their, policy of purchase at fancy 
prices There is no dnve against Government itself 
which has also been a purchaser without consideration 
of price The present dnve will take place in ruial 
areas to find out surplus stock Stock-taking is both 
desirable and necessary But it is cnminal to start with 
a pet theory that there is large hoarding in rural areas 
and that one section of the people, to quote the langu- 
age of an official leaflet, is gnndmg the faces of the poor, 
before any mvestigation is made or any statistics are 
obtained by Govern'ment (itahes ours — ^En, M R) 
The writers of the monograph have disputed 
the accuracy of the figures given by Maj -Gen 
Wood who endeavours to show that not only 
there is no deficit, there is a surplm of 285,000 
tons of noe this year His data are 


Tons 

Current yearns production 6,916,000 

Carry over (lowest figure) 1,000,000 


7,916,000 

Central Governments supply 550,000 


Total 8,466,000 

Average annual production for last 5 yrs 
1936^7 to 194041 -8,181,000 


Therefore, surplus 285,000 


According to Prof Ghosh and Mr Sinha 

the calculation should be as follows 

Tons 

Production for 194142 10,190,000 

Average annual net import 2^,000 

Backward carry over from 194041 —2,138,000 

(Due to deficit in actual production in 1941- 
42 amounting to 6,043,000 tons as agamst 


Total available for 194142 8,316,000 

I ' 

Tons 

Less requirements for 1941-42 foi consump- 
tion and seeds 9,260,000 


Cany o\ei from 194142 —944,000 


Calculating with this backward carry over, 
the total available for 1943 comes to 

Tons 

Production 6,916,(X)0 

Contnbution from Central Government 550,000 

Net imports , —154,000 

Backward carry over —944,000 


Total 6^68,000 


% e , there is a deficit of 8,181,000— 6,368,000=1313,000 tons 


The Financial Tmes of Calcutta has also 
disputed the accuracy of Maj -Gon Wood's 
figures and said 

Theie can bo no pLiiiMhlo aiguuu^nt to ju'^ify con- 
tinuance of this rate, Rs 30 to Rs 35 per maund, it 
there had been adequate supply m I ho maikct This 
will iindoubtodly load us to concludo that all Govern- 
ment measures to koo]) the piicc effect ncljr under con- 
trol have totally failed to bung about the desired result 
Statistics now in possession of the Govcinmont seimi 
to be based on wiong assumptions Consequently, policy 
adopted on The basis ot these statistics prove usoh‘ss 
and ineffective 

Goveinment of Bengal have assoted that 
there is no shortage but have been unable to 
prove it The failure of the food drive leads to 
the inevitable conclusion that the Govcinmont 
had built up their theory of no bhortage on 
insufficient data and innaccurate premises 

Requisitioning of Dwelling-houses 

The Statesman, in an oditonal on June 26, 
writes 

Requisitioning of premises for Governmental need^ 
tells hardly on those suddenly made homeless It is 
no less difficult foi most of them to find new liam(‘s 
than for the requisitioncrs to find offices, and they ha\< 
no special powers By which they can help themHolviH 
What IS a man to do who with wiie and family is 
turned at short notice out of his flat, wh(>ro ho has }iv(*a 
for years, because some deparbmeiJt wants more offac 
room ? His flat gave them a home for 24 houis in the 
day, as an office it seivos for 8 or 9, and is (*01])^ 'd 
night What is a Calcutta nurse to do if turned oiil ol 
her loom ^ She might light on anothci at lUiiighat oi 
Asansoli but then she ceasen to b( a Cahutti nuis, 
which was hei calling and livelihood Letters wliicli we 
recoi\e, few^ of which we cm publish, testif\ to the 
\ery stiong feelings about some ol the things (hat have 
been done In genoial a home (l(*seives much moie 
consideration than an offne, contnv in(<‘ cm nuke in 
office moie eabily than a home Gieatei things than tile 
sheets have before todiy becui wiitten on soap ho\fs in 
sheds The Defence of Indu Act and Rules nature the 
citizens lights by giving special powers to authoiitv 
To balante this it become sf>mi‘one\ moial obligi- 
tion to take thought foi the dispossessed ci1i7(m Othei- 
wise there will be serious trouble 

This newspapei did not utter a single woid 
when men, women and children had been ejected 
fiom their ancestial village homes in the Pro- 
vince at ridiculously short notice It threatens 
serious trouble ” now when flats m the favour- 
ed quarters are being vacated 

Pandit Sunderlal 

We are sorry to learn trom a lehablc bouree 
that Pandit Sunderlal— the distinguished author, 
journalist and oiator of Northern India — ^lias 
been suffering from heait disease in Central Jail 
Naim for the last eight months 

Pandit Sunderlalji has been a great 
worker in the cultural and htcraiy field and it 
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\m 11 be a real tragedy if bis life is shortened in 
this manner Let us hope the U P Government 
will take a long view of things and release 
Sunder lalji, before it is too late 

China Day 

Chm^Mbegins the seventh year of her war 
with Japan on July 7 India celebrates China 
day on that memorable date India and China 
are two great nations who lived in peace and 
amity on two sides of the same frontier, not 
for years, not for decades but for milleniums 
together India had cultural and economic 
contacts with her great neighbour from the 
remotest past without a single instance of 
political explosion Both the nations bear the 
torch of two of the loftiest cultures the world 
has ever seen Both m India and m China, 
civilisation is grounded on a simple rural econo- 
my which has taught them plain living and high 
thmking, brought them closer and has given 
them power to sustain the fiercest aggression and 
impenalist onslaught with a steadfastness 
unknown to the West 

Proposed Ceylon Constitution 

Mr 01iver»8tanley, Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, has recently made an important 
pronouncement with reference to the consti- 
tution Idiat is intended to be conferred on 
Ceylon, after the war The Board of Ministers 
in Ceylon have been mformed that the British 
Government are pledged to a policy of a “ post- 
war reconstruction ” of a constitution, “ directed 
towards grant to Ceylon of full responsible 
government under the Crown in all matters of 
internal administration ” 

The offer of the British Government is, how- 
ever, qualified by the declaration, made by Mr 
Oliver Stanley, in the House of Commons, that 
“ defence and foreign relations will be retained 
by the British Government,” and further that 
"there will also be safeguards regarding the 
rights of British subjects in Ceylon, trade and 
shippmg with any part of the Commonwealth, 
racial and religious matters and currency ” This 
IS further elucidated by the statement that the 
reservation will extend to Bills “ which (a) relate 
to royal prerogative, nghts and property of His 
Majesty’s subjects not residing m the island, 
and trade and shippmg of any part of the Com- 
monwealth, (b) have evoked senous opposition 
by any racial or religious commumty and in the 
Governor’s opmion are likely to mvolve oppres- 
sion or unfairness to any community and (c) 
relate to currency ” The scheme is subject to the 


stipulation that eventually, after the war, there 
will be “ such detailed examination and preci- 
sion of definition as could not be achieved during 
the war,” “ by a suitable commission or confer- 
ence of such detailed proposals as the ministers 
may, m the meantime, have been able to 
formulate, by way of a complete constitutional 
scheme subject to the clear understanding that 
acceptance by His Majesty’s Government of any 
proposals will depend, firstly, upon His Majesty’s 
Government bemg satisfied that they are in lull 
compliance with this declaration, and secondly, 
upon their subsequent approval by three-quarters 
of all members of the State Council of Ceylon ” 
The offer has already been accepted by the 
Board of Ministers m Ceylon In the course of 
a statement on the subject, the leader of the 
State Council, Mr D S Senanayakp, says 
“ We have given the declaration the interpreta- 
tion that we think it is intended to bear, and we 
propose to mfonn the Secretary of State for the 
Colomes, that we are proceedmg to frame a 
constitution m accordance with our mterpreta- 
tion ” Referrmg to the reservations in regard 
to defence and external affairs the Mimsters, 
among other things, observe “ The declaration 
does not assert that defence and external affairs 
would be withdrawn from the scope of self- 
government These subjects would be trans- 
ferred from the Chief Secretary to responsible 
mimsters ” Further “ We don’t think special 
provisions relatmg to defence and external affairs 
are necessary We regret, therefore, we are not 
to be regarded as Canada and Australia are 
regarded as potential allies in any just cause” 
With reference to the other safeguards and 
restrictions, the Ministers appear to be satisfied 
with the idea that the Governor will not act 
contrary to the wishes of the Ministers in those 
matters, for by taking such a course he “ would 
run the risk of bemg unable to find Mimsters who 
are prepared to work the constitution as he 
mterpreted it” They add “We don’t like 
qualifications We think, however, the offer 
^ould be accepted in the belief on the one hand, 
that the qualifications are uimecessary and on 
the other that they would decay from disuse as 
similar qualifications have decayed elsewhere 
We also wish to point out that a responsible 
Government alone is entitled to speak for 
Ceylon in conferences of the British Common- 
wealth and Councils of Nations ” 

The present declaration of the British 
Government about the future constitution of 
Ceylon is quite m keepmg with the policy enun- 
ciated from time to time by Mr. Winston 
Churchill and other Bntish Imperialists, m 
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re'spect of the control and administiation of 
British colonies after the war The logical out- 
come of this policy, if adopted, cannot but be 
the continued use of the colonies and other 
possessions of Britain as fields for exploitation 
and aggiandisement by the British people and 
all that this implies The Board of Ministers 
in Ceylon seem to have taken a too optimistic 
view of the nature of the situation with which 
they are confronted They should profit by the 
bitter and sad experience already gained by India 
m spheres of almost identical reservations, safe- 
guards and conditions In Ceylon it is essen- 
tial that they should not only have a fresh 
election but there should also be a demand for a 
constituent assembly on the basis of adult 
franchise In view of the numeious ties, such as 
geographical, racial, social, cultural, economic, 
etc, between India and Ceylon, it cannot be 
denied that the progress of the two countries aie 
bound up each with the other It is of the ut- 
most importance, therefore, that leaders of 
public opinion in the two countries should 
remain equally wide-awake and vigilant 

S K L 

Pandit Kunzru on. the Situation 

While addressing the members and associates 
of the Servants of India Society, on the occasion 
of the thirty-seventh anniversary of the Society, 
held at Poona on the 14th June last, the Hon 
Pandit Hndaynath Kunzru made an important 
speech In his address the Piesident of the 
Society reviewed the present political situation 
at some length Pandit Kunzru’s speech is 
supplemented by a number of clearly worded 
resolutions adopted by the Society on the occa- 
sion As a result, the country has before it the 
considered views on some of the more pressing 
and important among the questions agitating the 
public mind at the present moment The Society 
and its President dealt with such matters as, 
refusal of the British Government to allow 
prominent leaders to interview Mahatma Gandhi 
in prison with a view to a proper settlement of 
the present political deadlock, the indefinite 
detention of Mahatma Gandhi on which 
the Rt Hon Sir Tez Bahadur Sapru, Dr 
Jayakar and several other prominent leaders 
addressed a communication to the Viceroy 
some time ago, Mr, Jinnah’s reactions to 
the Government’s refusal to transmit Gandhiji’s ■ 
letter to him, and to permit Gandhi]i to ' 
meet him, the move to set up ministiies ■ 
without parliamentary majorities in provinces 
where Section 93 of the Government of India 
Act IS m force, the misuse of the present censor- 


ship regulations icgaidmg now^ supplied to 
newspapers in the country and .sent to foicign 
countnes, the anti-Indian legihlution in South 
Afuca, etc and the mows they expre.^bcd aic a 
tiuc leflcetion of tlie publn feeling in the 
country Pandit Kunziu dwelt on the unwill- 
ingnesb on the pait of (io\ eminent U> pait with 
power and their dotcimination to exploit Ihndu- 
Muslnn differences in tlicir own inteiests 
“ Influential persons in England,” he said, “ had 
talked of smashing Germany at lei the war by 
cutting her off into a numbei of states It would 
not be "Ui prising if such peojile w.inted to ilivnle 
this countiy also into sc\eial sttitc" so that the 
British position might be afiected a*- little us 
possible” It seemed to him that the authoiitics. 
did not want to give them oppoi tunitics to settle 
then internal diffciencc^, a'^ it was obviously to 
then advantage that the existing position "hould 
be continued as long as possible Dealing with 
Mr Jmnah’s reactions Pandit Kunziu saul that 

'‘While some of his own important suppniters h.ul 
condemned Government, Mr Jmnah was not anxious 
to come into conflict wnth Government Mr Jiiinah has 
slated that Gandhiji should negotiate on the basis of 
Pakistan Like Government, he w intcd fulfllment of las 
demands to prccode negotiations, which was .in inlolei- 
able position Ho was far more conceinrd with uitercsls 
of one community than with tlioac of tli(> country Tu 
such a situation, it was futile to look to him for help 
in gaining our freedom " 

Pandit Kunzru condemned the move for 
setting up ministries in Section 93 l^ro\inccs, and 
said this was due to Government’s de^uc to show 
to the outside w'orld that demoendie govern- 
ment w'as functionmg in the piovinees He 
pointed out how unjust the anti-Indian logisla- 
tion adopted in South-Afnc.i W'as to Indians 
Referring to censorship of newv in the eountiy, 
— ^and in this connection he e\po.sed us utterly 
arbitral y and unjustifiable the ortlcr recently 
issued against the wiitings and hi>eeehes of Mr 
Louis Fischer — , Pandit Kunziu said that it was 
exercised in such a way a.s to prevent Indian 
views from being adeijuately {iresenletl to I he 
outside world He knew that statements relating 
to the political situation and Mahatma Ganilhi’s 
detention had been mutilated m order to hint the 
interest of the Government Pandit Hndaviiath 
Kunzru uiged that all jiartios now functioning 
m the country should make a united front and 
carry on a persistent agitation for fulfilnwnt of 
, India’s demands 

, S. K L. 

The Servant of India Society on the 
‘Deadlock 

The Council of the Servant of India 
Society at a meeting, held at Poona, on the 14th 
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June last, on the occasion of the thirty-seventh 
anniversaiy of the Society, veiy appiopriately 
discussed the position created in the country by 
the present Indian deadlock The Council 
adopted a comprehensive and well-ieasoned 
resolution condemning the “ obstiuctionist 
policy pursued by Government in the matter and 
calling upon them to set at libeity the Congress 
leaders now that the situation in respect of law 
and order has so greatly improved and thus pa\e 
the way for a piopei settlement The Resolu- 
tion runs thus 

The Council of the Servants of India Society views 
with grave concern the situation created by Govern- 
ment’^ lefusal to peiinit Dr Shyamaprasad MooLerjee 
and Mr C Rajagopalachari and the deputation of the 
Delhi Leadeis’ Confeience to interview Mahatma (Jandhi 
m prison with a view to securing a solution of the 
piesent political stalemate The Secretary of State soon 
after the arrest of Congress leaders promised m the 
House of Commons, to change the Governiment’s policy 
if the Congress recalled its resolution of 8th August, 
1942 This promise necessarily implies the grant of 
facilities to the mcaicerated Congress leaders to meet 
for the purpose of taking counsel with each other and 
of consulting men belonging to other political parties 
But the refusal of such facilities renders it impossible 
for the Congress to revise its policy collectively even 
though most members of that organisation may be so 
inclmcd The Council cannot too strongly condemn the 
obstiuctionist policy of Government wihich will not only 
intensify the discontent in the country and prevent the 
formation of a National Government but also senously 
impede the war effort Indeed the situation in respect 
of law and order has so greatly improved that the 
Council feels that Congress leaders can be set at liberty 
without any serious nsk to public peace It, therefoie, 
urges that they should be released immediately and 
unconditionally 

Pandit Hndaynath Kunzru, President of the 
Society, also urged that Government should 
release Gandhiji and the members of the 
Congiess High Command unconditionally He 
felt, he said, that the changed situation would 
induce Gandhyi to revise his policy “ There 
could,” Pandit Kunzru added, “ be no peace 
on the basis of Government’s demand that 
Gandhi]! and Congress should confess their mis- 
takes and give guarantees for the future In 
recent history there was no precedent for such a 
demand The Irish rebels, he pointed out m 
contrast, were invited to a conference uncondi- 
tionally though their hands were dnppmg with 
the blood of loyalists ” 

, S K L 

Indian Problem in South Africa 

The proceedings of the sixteenth session of 
the South African Indian Congress which met at 
Johannesburg on the 26th June last demonstrate 


the extent to which the feelings of Indians in 
South Africa have been stirred by the senes of 
anti-Indian and discriminating laws enacted in 
that part of the British Empire Sir Shaffaat 
Ahmed Khan, High Commissioner, m his opening 
speech at the Conference, said that the Govern- 
ment of India had represented strongly against 
the Pegging Act of 1943 and made propo- 
sals which, if accepted, would have made 

the Act unnecessary These proposals weie, 
however, rejected The Act was lUshed 

through in such haste that there was little 
time for raatuie deliberation and the measure 
was passed through a House which did 

not have a single lepiesentative of the Indian 
community Councillor K Ismail who piesided 
over the session of the Congress, m the course 
of his piesidential address said that the passage 
of the measure m the legislature was possible 
because the Indians were the only section of the 
community who had no representation He 
urged the Congress to demand a clear and un- 
equivocal statement from Government on their 
futme policy in regard to Indians who should 
be given a full picture of what was in store for 
them Referring to the forthcoming confeience 
convened by the Hon Dr N B Khare, Member, 
Viceroy’s Executive Council, Indians Overseas 
Department, to discuss the Indian problem in 
South Africa, early in July, Mr Ismail observed 
“What corrective they can bring on the Union 
Government is in the lap of gods ” It appears 
from a recent speech made by Mr M Webb, 
Chairman of the Indo-European Council, Durban, 
that some at least among. Jhe Europeans have 
begun to realise the need of replacing the present 
policy by a liberal one The sooner this is done 
the better Mr Webb is reported to have said 
that the European must realise that “ segrega- 
tions as policy IS bound to fail ” He added 

‘‘The European must recognise that the Indian is 
now more than ever a permanent part of the country's 
population and the retrogressive policy must bh replaced 
by a progressive one This would entail a repeal of 
the Pegging Act, reversal of the White Labour Policy, 
and restoration to the Indian of full franchise In this 
way the Indian would be mven a status and the time 
would come when he would not be disliked as a neigh- 
bour That would be the beginnmg of the end of the 
Indian problem in South Afnca 

The Government of India must have the 
courage to take a bold stand at this juncture 
Anythmg short of removal of the colour bar and 
equality of opportunity can never be a proper 
and permanent solution of the problem 

S K L 
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Sir Shaffaat Ahmed on Anti-lndian 
Legislation in South Africa 

Sir Shaffaat Ahmed Khan’b opening speech 
at the sixteenth session of the ^uth African 
Indian Congress, makes out a strong case in 
favour of a bold and resolute policy on the part 
of the Government of India, with a view to 
vindicating the position of Indians in South 
Africa Sir Shaffaat Ahmed describes at the 
outset the important part that Indians have 
played in the development of Natal “ But foi 
the intelligence and enterpiise of Natal Indians,” 
he says, “the province would never have be- 
come the prosperous and thriving colony of 
today,” He also points out “ how in spite of the 
enormous amount of laws passed against them, 
beginning with the depiivation of franchise in 
1895 and ending with the Pegging legislation in 
1943, besides a swaim of rules and legulations 
on every conceivable topic by Municipal bodies 
in Natal and the Transvaal, the Indian commu- 
nity throughout the South Africa Union, have 
occupied a very impoitant position in the 
economic life of the country” After lefciiing 
to the so-called 1939 mterim Act and the 
Pegging Act of 1943 he describes the disabilities 
under which Indians live in that pait of the 
British Empiie in the following words 

The community hab been subjpctid to a Miiios ot 
humiliating laws which have depnved it of social fivi- 
dom and political rights The coralmunity has been 
depnved of rights of representation in local bodies and 
public services in the Parliament as well <is m the 
Universities It is denied admission e\Gn to liotelf-, 
cinemas, places of culture, is subjected to colour bar for 
which history affoids no piecedent It soems, the greater 
the progress made by the Indians the greater are tlio 
restrictions imposed on their development There w.is 
no justification whatsoever for the Pegging Act Thoie 
would have been no encroachment on the European 
areas, had proper provision been made for housing 
Promises in this regard in the past 20 years were not 
fulfilled In any event the amount of penetintion which 
took place did not justify the act which had been con- 
demned by world-wide opinion 

Tlic Pegging Act had dealt a heavy blow to the 
hopes for the amehomtion of Indian conditions It was 
a stigma which had aroused tlie conscience of the 
omli^ world The Act had played into the hands of 
Berlin and Tokyo which applauded it as propaganda 
against the United Nations 

It IS thus found that while the country was 
being defended by “the valour, devotion, and 
sacrifice of thousands of Indian soldiers in North 
Africa, it took the lead in the building up of 
the new barriers against Indians ” Sir Shaffaat 
says : 

Such a piovince could not secure immunity from 
invasion thiough the valour of Indian soldiers and at 
the same time segregate men of the same colour as these 
soldiers The Indians could not be separated in two 


parcels — one foi service, the other for segregation and 
colour bar So long as they are di^privod ol fianchiae 
and citizonfahip it will be the duty of the Government 
of India to see that the existing lights aie not affected 
111 my way 

South African Indians have, in this circum- 
stance, decided to foimulate a Cliarlei ot Rights 
asking foi fianchisc and uthei citizcnbhip iiglite 
which will be submitted to the Union Go\ein- 
ment by a deputation of the South Afncan Indian 
Congiess If the demands of the Indian 
community for citizenship lights aie not (oiice- 
ded, a deputation would be sent to India, 
England, and Amcnca to explain to the people 
of those countries the nutuie and extent, ol the 
“repressive policy” of llie South Alrican 
Government The deputation, it is piopo-ed, 
should also come into contact with leiuleih ot 
the United Nations at the Peace Conference 
TliN IS certainly a mo\e in the light diicction 

S K L 

Delhi Confeieme on the South African 
Indian Situation 

A conference of punuinent iinn-offieials, 
including businc'-sineli, h.is liecn convened by 
Di’ N B Khare, in New Delhi on July 7 to 
discuss the South Afiican Pegging Legi-lution 
Among those invited to tlie conference are -- 
Sii Purushottanidas Tiiakuidas, P.mdif II N 
Kunzru, Kumara Raja '^ii Mutmh ('lietlnii, Mr, 
G L Mehta, Sn Reza Ali.Sii lb my UicliuidMin, 
Sir F E James, Mi V I) Suv.tikar, Mi, 
Hossambhai Lalji, Di P N Itaiieiji and Ma'-ter 
Tara Singh It is stati'd that the Rt Hon. 
Srinivasa Sastn was invited, but he will not be 
able to be prc'-cnt owing to indifterent health 
and that Mr Jinnah has refused to atteinl the 
Conference In view of the deuKinds formulated 
by the South African Indi.in (’ongre-s, at its 
sixteenth session, a heavy resixnii-ibility lests 
with the Conferenee as also the (loveinmenl of 
India It IS to be hoped that tliey wou'd act in 
a way which would uphohl the dignity and 
honour of Indians and the Government of India 
As a Reuter message from Johannesburg states, 
by 49 votes to 13 the ('ongress adopted a 
substantive motion demanding that the fJovem- 
of India sever diplomatic relations with the 
Government of the Union and r«‘all the High 
Commissioner. The motion deidaros that the 
Pegging Act is a violation of the uplift clauses 
of the Cape Town agreement and firmly believes 
that the self-respect and honour of India demand 
that India’s “ Izzat ” be maintained in tho eyes 
of the world by the severance of relations It 
IS sigmficant that by the same votes the Con- 
gress rejected a motion callmg on tiie Govern- 
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ments of India and South Africa to convene a 
round-table conference on which Indians would 
be represented to review the Union Government’s 
policy regarding Indians and to determine 
whether the obligations assumed by the two 
Governments under the Cape Town agreement 
had been fulfilled 

S K L 

What Field-Marshall Wavell Did in 
Palestine 

We aie obliged to the Leader for an account 
of an incident which shows Field Marshall 
Wavell’s farsightedness while the ex-Commander- 
in-Chief of the Middle East was on a visit to 
Palestme It is stated that Field Marshall 
Wavell wanted that the Jews should be armed 
and tiained to fight the enemy who were then 
at the gates of Palestine He came to know 
that they had already built up, under the leadei- 
ship of Raziel, a Russian Jew, a secret self- 
defence corps to guard their life and property 
during the Arab riots But Raziel had been placed 
in detention in a dungeon, on the charge of having 
organised an illegal corps of volunteers The 
source of infoi matron of our Allahabad Contem- 
porary IS evidently the book. That Day Alone, 
by Pieiie Van Passen (Publishers Michael 
Joseph, Ltd , London) which states Over the 
heads of the British authorities Eaziel 
oiganized a secret “security service that made 
an end to the depredations in a few weeks’ time 
His 10,000 icsolute men jumped to action from 
any task upon which they were engaged, when- 
evei danger threatened, and befoie the British 
troops had left their barracks ” Field-Marshall 
Wavell vas impressed with what he heard about 
Haziel “ That IS the man I want,” 'he said 
“Raziel,” wiites Pierie Van Passen, “was 
brought from piison The charge of havmg 
oiganized an illegal corps of volunteers 
which carried the death penalty, was torn up by 
the General himself ” It is stated Raziel repaid 
the trust reposed m him by Field-Marshall 
Wavell and died fighting foi the United Nations 

S K L 

B. C Chatterjee 

It 18 With deep regret that we record tlie 
sudden and unexpected death, after a short ill- 
ness, of Mr B C Chatterjee, at the age of 64, 
on the 20th June last, at his Calcutta residence 
He was called to the Bar in 1905, and on his 
return from: England m 1906, after completion 
of his studies m that country, Mr Chatterjee 
threw himself heart and soul into the Swadeshi 
Movement His interest in public activities 


never waned, and latterly he devoted consider- 
able thought and energy to a settlement of the 
Hindu-Muslim problem He made his mark 
as a successful advocate, and his success m the 
Bhawal Sannyasi Case, which he conducted on 
behalf of the Kumar, brought him well-deserved 
reputation and distinction The ungrudgmg 
help that he used to render to the accused in 
numerous political cases naturally made him a 
populai figure in an impoitant circle of political 
workers Mr Chatterjee visited England in 
1933 to give evidence before tlie Joint Parlia- 
mentary Select Committee on behalf of the 
All-India Hindu Mahasabha He was a member 
of the Bengal Legislature of pie-autouomy days 
and was an Aldeiman of the Calcutta Coipoia- 
tion at tlie time of his death He had the 
leputation of a facile writer and an attractive 
speaker Mr B C Chatterjee was a son-in-law 
of the late Suiendianath Banerjea We offei 
our bincerest condolence to the beieaved family 
of the deceased S K L 

Appointment of the New VicSroy 

It IS announced that Field-Marshall Sii 
A'chibald Wavell has been appointed Viceroy 
and Governoi -General of India He will take 
up the Viceroyalty in Octobei General Su 
Claude J E Auchinlek succeeds him as 
Commander-in-Chief of India It has been 
decided that the Commander-in-Chief in India 
Will be relieved of the responsibility for the 
conduct of the opeiations against Japan A 
separate East Asia Command will be set up foi 
that purpose The appointment of Field 
Marshall Wavell once foi all sets at rest the an- 
noying and mystifying speculations about the 
successor of Lord Linlithgow that disturbed and 
confused the public mind in India for a pretty 
length of time— speculations that were carried 
on m the press mamly by the agents and 
supporters of the numerous candidates and 
aspirants for the high office A veiy unpleasmg 
feature of the appointment is the unwelcome 
departure that His Majesty’s Government have 
made from the long-accepted and well-establish- 
ed principle that the Viceroy and Governor - 
General of India should be chosen from among 
distinguished publicmen and statesmen belonging 
to the civil side of life It was because of the 
resolute opposition of the late Lord Morley, that 
no less a distmguished military man as the late 
Lord Kitchener could not be appointed to the 
post, notwithstanding the fact that he had very 
high and eminent personages to advocate his 
candidature It is mteresting to note what Sir 
Archibald Wavell himself thinks about tiie 
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dangers and risks of a soldier assuming an 
important ofiBce in the spheie of civil govern- 
ment In the course of a speech which he deli- 
vered at Cambridge some years ago, he said (as 
unearthed by the Calcutta Municipal Gazette 
in its last issue) 

Interchangeability between the soldier and the 
statesman passed for cvei, I fear, in the last century 
The Germans professionalised the trade of war, and 
modem inventions by increasing its technicalities, have 
specialised it It is much the same with politics, pro- 
fessionalised by demociacy No longer can one man hope 
to exeicise both callings, though both are blanches ot 
the same craft, the governance of men and the oidcung 
of human affaiis The politician, who has to pei- 
suade and confute, must keep an open and flexible mind, 
accustomed to criticism and argument, the mind of the 
soldier, who commands, and obeys without question, is 
apt to be fixed, drilled and attached to definite lules 

Since Field-Marshall Wavell’s appointment 
was announced, there have been before us vari- 
ous forecasts, made both in this country and 
elsewhere about the linS of action that he is 
likely to follow m India On the one hand, there 
are responsible -people describing him as “ a 
symbol of strong arm rule in India and an indi- 
cation of no change towards the solution of the 
Indian problem along democratic and co-opera- 
tive lines” On the other, there are ovci- 
enthusiastic men who have come forward to 
declare their conviction, that the appointment 
will coincide with an effective endeavour to 
end the political deadlock and a new chaptei will 
be opened in the relations between Britain and 
India Let us see what Field-Marshall Wavoll 
himself says about his future work Tlie^ 
Viceroy-designate ' made a public statement on 
India on the 22nd June, almost immediately 
after his appointment was announced, to a group 
of British and Empire journalists, at the India 
Ofllce In the course of his address Field- 
Marshall Wavell said 

“ You will natuially not expect mo to make a detail- 
ed statement on policy oi to talk about future plans 
I can. only say that I am a sincere friend of India and 
am wholeheartedly m sympathy with her aspirations to 
olitical development and a firm believer m her future 
owe to India five of the best years of my life as a 
young officer and two of the fullest and most interesting 
years as her Comraander-in-Chief 

“ India 13 a vital supply base foi stiategy of the 
United Nations in the East and here fully and rapidly 
India can develop and extend the great war effort she 
IS already making This does not mean that I go to 
India as a soldier or that there can be no political 
progress before the end of the war I have put off mv 
uniform— with what regret, you may imagiae— and ended 
my military career in the hope that I can better serve 
our cause and India as a civilian 

“ There is certainly no intention to sot up anything 
m the shape of a military rule or to withdraw or weaken 
in any way the pledges and offers already made to India 
by His Majesty’s Government” 


Sir Archibald Wavcll’s uttciance was, on the 
whole, tuned in a delicate and refined key 
By his speech he seemed to convey the usburanee 
that there could be no bar to political develop- 
ment before the end of the war, and that his 
past experience with the maciiinciy of govern- 
ment and with political development m other 
countries would be of help to him in hiia eiiorts 
in that direction He aho spoke of his icspon- 
sibility to the people of India It hab, however, 
to be Some in mind in this connection that Field- 
Marshall Wavell’s declaration hab bubseciuently 
been attempted to be qualified by an oiiimus 
statement made by the Sccretaiy of State for 
India in the House ot Commons Referimg to 
the appointment of the bucccbsor to Loid 
Linlithgow in the Commonb on the 241 h June 
Ml Amery said “ I need not say that the new 
appointment does not imply any change in the 
settled policy to which Ills Majesty’h Govern- 
ment are pledged with regard to tlie dcvclopinent 
of Indian self-government” 

The as&uranc c3_an d doc laralioiia oi Bntibh 
btat^icn aiid politic al ieadeiSJiavc bO frequeut- 
ly proved i]l ubory~and und epen dable, that it 
doeb not appea r to Tie proixjr to builil any hopes 
on-4l rerrr^ Rcspon sibihticb of a piodigious nature 
lestTwitti th<riioa(Lof tlic Goxcinnient of India, 
constitutecTas it is Thcbc jcebporibihilitiea have 
become doubly ovci whelming on account ot the 
arbitrary and luebpoiibihle way in which 
executive powei ib being exercised m India now 
for a number ot ycai«S Fuithei, all the virtues 
that the British poojilir claimed toi then admiiii- 
btiation of India have readied their nadn at the 
present moment At such a ciilicial junctuie in 
the hibto'iy of the Britisii Govenunent of India, 
when the administration in all its depaituients 
have touched the lowest point of ethciency and 
strength, the task ‘of the .new Viceroy cannot 
but be exti finely difficult and oneroub In order 
that Field-Marshall Wavoll may be aide to lay 
the foundations of success, be .should m the 
first instance release Gandhiji and his Gongress 
associates along with many others who have been 
put into prison quite illegally and unconstitu- 
tionally, and then proceed to work on accepted 
and established constitutional lines for achieving 
political development This retiuucs that theic 
should be fresh elections for the Central and 
Provincial Legislatures, the present executive 
irresponsibility put an end to, and the popular 
will of the country duly honoured and respected, 
without which there can be no hope of u projier 
««ettlement of the present Indian deadlock. 

S. K. L 



TWO RAJPUT-FERINGI BATTLES : FATHPUR (1799> AND MALPURA(1800) 

Sir JADUNATH SARKAR, Kt , cie, DLitt 


The battle ol P^tan (20 June, 1790) ha^ been 
described in tlie May numbii ol tins Review, 
as the fust evample ot a lull-scale contest 
between European-trained and European-led 
sepoys on the one side and Rajputs and Muslim- 
lollowing the antiquated indigenous method ot 
waitaie on the other It was quickly lollowed 
by the battle ol Merta (10 Sept 1790) wIhlIi 
still iiioie conclusively pioved the supeiioiity ol 
the new aims and new tactics Only two othc 
battles ol the contiasled systems were tought 
in RajpuLana, and we shall biiefly describe them 
today 

At the end of 1791, Mahadji Sindhia patched 
up a soit of peace with the Rajputs and set out 
loi Poona, wheic he died in Febiuaiy 1794 
Dunng tile eight yeais 1792-1799 the Oovein- 
iiient ol Jaipui continued at peace wuth its 
exLeinal foes, but theie were many fights on its 
fiontieis and with its own lebellious vassals 
The sickening tale ol the inteinal lends, heioism 
and tieacheiy, muider and lapine, which lavaged 
tlie baionies ol Kliandela, Khetii and Sikai loi 
01 er twenty yeais may be lead in the daik 
pages ol the Annals ol Col Tod (Vol ii Amber, 
(hs VI and VII ) These tioubles brouglit tlie 
loieign spoiler in An lush sailoi named 
George Thomas, aftei seiving as a nieicenaiy 
captain undei some Indian duels, was now 
planning to set up as a Rajah and caive out an 
independent kingdom for hinisell in Haiiana by 
taking advantage ol the dissolution of the Delhi 
Government and the endless inteinal discoids 
among the Indian piinccs 

Eaily in 1798 Geoige Thomas, in oidei to 
P'ty his tioops, made a laid liom his base a^ 
.lliajliai upon the Jaipui tow'ii of Qiika (35 
111 n e ol Jliunjhunu) and took a lansom 
ol Rs 52,900 lioin it, but the town wms 
distroyed by an accidental hie Soon altei- 
w lids, Thomas, as the agent ol Vaman Rao, 
the nephew and successoi ol Sindliia’s noitheiu 
viceioy Apa Kkande Rao (who had died on 25 
June 179l7), broke into Jaipui teintoiy and 
dcstioyed a nest ol Mina banditti about bO miles 
noith ot the capital, in lepiisal tor then raids 
into Vinan Rao's jagi) 

Battle op Fathpur with Georle Thomas, 1799 

The situation worsened next yeai Lakhwa 
Dada who had now become Sindhia’s loremost 
officei 111 Northern India, oidered V^nan Rao 
to lead an armed force into the north-eastern 
districts of the Kachhwa kingdom for collecting 


an ears of contribution George Thomas was 
oheied a laige subsidy and induced to join 
Vaman Rao with his 3 battalions of sepoys (400 
men each), 90 hoise, 300 Rohilla musketecis, 
2C0 peasant iiiihtia ot Haiiana, and 14 pieces 
ol aitilleiy Vaman Rao’s force consisted of one 
inlantiy battalion, 900 cavalry, 600 iiregulais 
and loin pieces ot aitilleiy The combined 
uimies set out fiom Kanud and entered the 
Shckh,awati distiict ot the Jaipui Kingdom, 
making collections by attacking oi thieatening 
the landowiieis on the way The Jaipur loyal 
toice piesent in that legion was at first over- 
matched by the invadeis’ supenoi aimament 
Besides this, Geoige Thomas was welcomed and 
subsidised by Bagli Singh of Kliandela and other 
disloyal baions ol that district to help them in 
then icbelhon against then liege lord, the Rajah 
ol Jaipur 

Thomas, after severe ligiiting, took posses- 
sion of the loi tilled city oi Fathpui,^ made it 
his base on account ol its copious watei supply 
m that dry sandy tiact, and strengthened the 
defences ol his camp, by keeping the town in 
his rear and erecting abbatis and sand-heaps 
with aiLilleiy to command the approaches m 
his Iront and on the two flanks It was impos- 
sible to dig trenches in that soil ol loose sand, 
but the abundance ot thoiny bushes supplied 
voiy usetul chevaui de jnze 

A large Jaipur aimy, consisting of royal 
tioops and contingents of the loyal leudatoiies, 
under Rodoji Khawas (lately entitled Rajah), 
ai lived and encamped eight miles fiom Fathpui 
Alter a piolniiinaiy skiimish toi the possession 
ol the w'ells outside, the Jaipui aimy next day 
advanced to attack the invadeis’ camp Its 
Right Wing, consisting ot the entiie body ot 
Rajput cavahy, w'a& told off to attack the camp 
in the leai, the Lett Wing, made up oi 4,000 
Rohilias, 3,000 Naga Gosains and 6,0(X} iiiegulai 
ca\aliy, advanced against the city ol Fathpui 
and the only watei supply ot the invadeis, while 
the Centre oi main body, loimed by ten batta- 
lions ot inlantiy, 22 pieces ol aitilleiy and 1,600 
loyal bodyguards Uilah-posh) undei Rodoji 
Kiiawas, had Thomas himselt for the object ot 
its attack 

Geoige Thomas, leaving a part of his 
infantry and two six-pounders to guard his 
camp, and detailing foui companies of sepoys 


1 75°E 28°N , 30 mUes north of Sikar, 
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and two guns to stiffen the !Maratlia force behind 
him, marched out to meet the enemy’s onset at 
the head of five companies of mlantiy and tlirec 
guns It will tlius be seen that he was 
extremely weak in cavalry, especially as hi' 
Maratha allies stood aside during the fighting 
The Rajput hoise advanced in close and compact 
order, and after a temporarj' check caused by 
the crossfire of Thomas's aitillciy, made a sudden 
and funous chaige upon liis main body, ita 
leader John Morns and se^eral other biavc men 
weie cut dovn But Thomas pushed foiward 
two companies of gienadiers, who aftei fiimg 
their volleys charged the Rajput hoise with the 
bayonet and forced it to retreat 

The Rajput movements veic not properly 
co-ordmated, for, while then Right Wing was 
waging this contest, the Left Wing delayed lu 
pressing home their intended assault upon the 
city, after the first Rajput atterajit imaile 
without guns) had been checked witlt loss bj 
the musketeers posted by Thomas m the highe&i 
houses The British captain thus, liced liom 
the threat of the Rajput cavalry (ihcir Right 
Wing), immediately turned to the suctoui ol 
the defenders of the city, who were now being 
threatened with six pieces of cannon A \ igoiou' 
counter-attack by Thomas diove the enemy’s 
Left Wmg to withdraw their guns and ictiie 
from the attack on the city 

Rodoji now gave anothei example of his 
lack of plan and incapacity to make a simul- 
taneous attack with all his divisions It wu^ 
only after his two wings had been foiled thai 
he ordered a charge by his mam body, fthicn 
had hitherto stood idle undei his piecious self 
But this “ main body had by this lime become 
a confused mass, without order, regularity, oi 
method Their general w'as not met with equal 
ardour by his tioops, and Air Thomas, pciceiv- 
ing them at a stand, commenced a heavy file oi 
grape shot from his guns, when, aftei sustannng 
much loss, the enemy retreated ” 

Two twenty-four pounders had been aban- 
doned in the field by the Rajputs in then lelieal 
and Thomas tried to remove them to his camp 
Hut a dense body of Jaipui cavaliy headed by 
Ranjit Singh, the chieftain of Clioniu, advanced 
sword m hand m a desperate charge foi recovei- 
mg the guns The Marathas fled away befoie 
the onset, and the Rajput horse breaking into 
Thomas’s Left Wmg pellmell with these fugitives, 
began to cut down a great number of his sepoys 
“ The moment was cntical Mr Thomas, with 
the only gun that remained, which he loaded up 
to the muzzle, and about one hundred and fifty 


of his follow'cis, waited the c^ent with foitiludc 
Alter permitting the enemy to approach within 
foity yaids, he ga%e his file, accompanied at 
the same time by a vollcj of mu'-keliy, with 
sufli considerable cllect, iliat gieat numboih^ of 
the enemy were iii‘'tanlly knocked down This 
lii't efloit, being followed l)N two olhti di'- 
eluugcs, completely routed the eneiin ” The 
bia\c baiou of Ohoniu was -eieielj wounded, 
Bahadui bingli and Puiiai Singh (.both ul tlie 
Khungaiot clan of Kachli\>as) tell, bill the guns 
weie saved The Rajput casualties wctc said 
to ha\e exceeded two thousand, on the side of 
riionus, Aloiiib wa- wounded, and the total 
losi was 300 men [Mvinoin, of O' I'/tOHias, 
London ed , 151-171 Tod, ii eh \ii) 

Pence negotiations now began, winch weio 
inoinotcd the annul ol letters from Daulat 
Uao iDindliiu and Peiioii uidtiing Vatiuin Kao 
to cease hostililies against the tioops of Jaijmi 
Disgu-ted witli Ills Alaiathn nllus Thomas made 
a painiul letieai with iii' own (ontmgeut, hotly 
jmisuid by ilic Kachhwu army whieh hud lately 
been joined by 5,000 men liom Hikunei Peate 
was made with Vainan Rao b> pajmg him a 
Miiall sum ol money, us against his deniuiid toi 
se%cial lakhs 

Batile or AlAdi’diu, 1800 

At lust 111 1800, a eiisis di\ eloped in tin 
lelatioiis belween Jaipui and himlhia’s (lovein- 
lueiit The buidcn ol monej eoiitiihutiim letieti 
by the Alarathas was jnoving luoic and iiioie 
galling to all the Rajput Stiites, and now a new 
hope began to dawn in then luaits when they 
heard tiie news oi tlie civil wai belween Daulat 
Uao kSindhia and Juswant JLio llolkai in Poona, 
the di&rui>tion of biudlna's adnimistiation, his 
pcisocution ol his old un<l able sonant.s, and 
ulwe all Ills teud with the widows of the gieal 
Alahudji iknown as the Bais’ waij This last 
dispute thiew tlie alluiis ol Sindliia in Noithein 
India into tlie gieatest eonfumon, while all his 
officers became langed in the iivul laiiks ami 
busy in fighting one anothei 

Rajah riawai Piatap bingh made an attempi 
to piofit by these mlujiial disneusious ol hw 
enemy In Maich 1800 lie openly lepudialed the 
money clauses oi the tieuty oi 1791 and prepaii'd 
lor w'ar The battle of Alalpura ensued But 
as the Jaipur aimy had not yet been sufficieutly 
modernised and trained uml lacked able tacti- 
cians, the result was the levei’sc of Tunga, 
tl787), and this appeal to the aibitrumcnt oi 
the sword failed 

Hearing of the Jaipui Rajah’s war 
preparations in his camp at Sanganer, Likhwii 
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Dada assembled his own tioops and took post 
foul miles south of Malpura, a town about 65 
miles south-west of Jaipur His army consisted 
of De Boigne’s second brigade (6 battalions 
commanded by Pohlman, a Hanoverian), 
Chevalier Dudrenec’s biigade (of 6 battalions, 
supplied by Holkar) , two battalions of 
Lakhwa’s own contingent, a battalion furnished 
bv the Kota regent Zalim Singh, and a body of 
inefficient Maratha light horse, a total of about 
16,000 men The Jaipur army was formed by 
18 battalions of musketeers, 1000 Ruhelas, 2000 
Naga Gosains, and upwards of 15000 Rajput 
cavalry (including 5000 Rathor horsemen from 
Jodhpur led by Sawai Singh), — a total of 
27,0CK) men, besides 54 pieces of artillery, rang- 
ing from 24 pounders to six pounders^ The 
Rajah of Jaipur commanded in person 

One arm of the Sohadra river (a feeder of 
the Banas) after flowing southwards by the 
walls of the city of Malpura for three miles, 
meets, almost at right angles, another arm which 
runs due west to east in a narrow but deep 
channel South of this channel the Maratha 
army lay encamped near the village of Hindoli, 
their front to the river The Jaipur army came 
up and encamped north of this channel, with the 
town of Malpura on their left rear 

Planning to surprise the Jaipur army, 
Lakhwa Dada set his troops m motion at four 
o’clock early in the morning of 16th April His 
army was drawn up in two lines, the first being 
formed by Pohlman’s brigade (Right) and 
Dudienec’s (Left), while the second, marching 
a thousand paces behind the first line, was 
composed of the Maratha cavalry, these pushing 
forward some squadrons to the two sides of the 
first line to guard their flanks The light field 
pieces of each brigade moved before it The 
Raiput right was composed of the Rathors and 
left of the Kaehhwa troops 

The attempt at surprise failed, as the Jaipur 
troops got the alarm, through the recklessness 
of the advanced cavalry patrols of the Marathas 


2 The detailed figures are taken fiom a letter 
written by an English officer of Pohlman onlv four days 
after the battle, but they do not make up this writer^s 
total of 65 000 men on the Jaipur side and half that 
number m the Maratha army A battalion in the Indian 
princes’ service in those days ranged from 400 to 5(K) 
men only, — the lower of these two figures being the 
known strength of Dudrenec’s battalions I have cor- 
rected the total m the light of this fact The absurd 
exaggerations of James Skinner that the Jaipur army 
numbered 1 lakh and 10 thousand men with 150 guns, 
and that the Maratlia army lost 20,000 men in killed 
and wounded and the Rajput '^piobably double that 
number,” have only to be stated to be rejected 
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before the infantry had forded the river A 
heavy cannonade was opened from all their line 
Major Pohlman, on this, ordered the second 
brigade to advance with its guns, but to reserve 
its fire till they were close to the enemy These 
orders' were punctually obeyed and his artillery 
did great execution Sweeping over the five 
hundred yards of open space from the river 
bank to the line of Jaipur guns, Pohlman’s 
infantry took forty of the pieces, though ai 
some sacrifice of their own men 

But the toughest part of the battle now 
began Dunng this close engagement on the 
right, Dudrenec’s brigade (the left of their front 
Ime) was charged by the Rathor cavalry 
James Skinner, who fought in this battle in 
Pohlman’s wing, gives the following spirited 
description of the scene that .ensued “The 
Rathors were seen approaching from a distance, 
the tramp of their immense and compact body 
rising like thunder above the roar of battle 
They came on first at a slow' handgallop, which 
increased in speed as they approached the 
well-served guns of the brigade showered grape 
upon their dense mass, cutting down hundreds 
at each discharge, but this had no effect in 
anesting their progress, — on they came, like a 
whirlwind, trampling over fifteen hundred of 
their own body, destroyed by the cannon of the 
brigade, neither the murderous volleys from the 
muskets, nor the serried hedge of bayonets, 
could check or shake them they poured, like a 
torrent, on and over the brigade, and rode it 
fairly down, leaving scarce a vestige of it 
lemainmg ” 

Holkar’s infantry is described by a European 
general of the time as “ illpaid, badly officered, 
and without subordination, undisciplined, nor 
can they make use of their arms ” (Georgri 
Thomas ) Besides, this was a new brigade 
recently raised by Dudrenec and not yet suffi- 
ciently trained The result was that the left 
wing of the Deccan army was crumpled up in 
one short onset, 320 men being slain or wounded 
out of a total strength of about 2,400 “ Captain 
Paish and several other officers were killed, and 
Dudrenec only escaped by throwing himself 
down amongst the dead ” 

The victorious Rathors, never looking 
behind them or thinkmg of their Kaehhwa com- 
rades, swept onward m the excitement of success 
and crossed the thousand paces interval up to 
the second line m a twinkle Here the Maratha 
cavaliers did not wait to meet the shock, but 
“ran away like sheep,” (Skmner), the Rathors 
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pursuing them for many miles to the icar of the 
battle-line 

This gallant but leckless chaigo, exactly 
like that of Prince Rupert’s cavalry during the 
Civil Wai in England, had a disastrous effect on 
their side Pohlman’s brigade, aftei defeating 
the van of the Jaipur aimy, was suipiised to 
see its own left totally uncovered by the des- 
tiuction of Dudreneo’s wing and its rear exposed 
by the flight of the cavalry behind it This was 
the crisis of the battle but Pohlman’s skill and 
coolness and the discipline of his sepoys saved 
the day for him He formed his six battalions 
into a squaie,® the bristling line of bayonets and 
file-firing from the four faces of which prevented 
the enemy’s cavalry from breaking in, though 
the Kachhwas made onset after onset upon 
them The Rajput Centre had now come into 
the firing line, with their Rajah in a huge 
amban elephant, at the head of 5000 choice 
horse 

Pohlman’s dense column, “ by an incessant 
and well-directed fire of the artilleiy, finally 
succeeded in coming to close action with the 
enemy, of whom great nuinbeis immediately 
gave way, the main body howcvei kept them 
giound for an hour and a half longer, during 

3 The contemporary letter fiom Pohlman’s eainp 
says siO But Skinner gnes i diffeiont account ‘Pohl- 
raan gaie the woid for each halldion to forna elose 
columns of companic's, in lear of the right company 
He next ordered columnh of hattalionb to elo''e upon the 
centre battalion, and this raanocucie wasi c’quallv well 
peiformed, with our ailillerv suppoiting the front of 
0111 columns” I dif.bclic've Skmnca, who told the stoiy 
to his ft lend J B Fnaei 35 yeais after the event 
(Mihtmy Mcminn of Ll-Col lamcit Skiwur hv J B 
i^asei, 2 vols, London, 1851, i 149) 


which the action i- -aid m Ii.'' ' li<(ii\(i\ -iicio 
on both side-” — (Eiicili-h Icliii of 20 Apiil) 
“The Rajah now apiiKuuhei ii- willmi Iw'o or 
thicc hundred yaiiK, when we llu'iii a salvo, 
which biought his chpluuit down The horse 
twice attempted to ehaiae u- Imt wcie hc'aten 
off with gieiit ''langhtc'i ' On (hi- the Rajah 
mounted Ins hoise, and letiiid The liois' went 
oil alomr willi liim ” iSkinnei ) 

“ About 9 o’( lock till' lielcl be gan lo c leai 
The field w.i- oui'-, bm lli«> It.itlioi- liad not 
>ct letiiined fioin then eli.i-i , th«\ had diiven 
the whole Maiath.i ( a\*iln -cNeialAo- In a few 
houi>, wc siw their chi-t, and fonnd they wcie 
lolnrmng m a c/cd, no/,/,cocis heating Melory 
Tliey took u^ foi the J.tipui mtantu, hut they 
‘•oon found out then mi-take, by leceivmg a 
dischaigc' of giape fiom 30 pieecN of eaniion 
Twieo tliey eliarged ii-, and tlioiigli each time 
lepulf-ocl, >>e\<‘ial hinke into oiii -quaH"-, and 
were bavonotod tlieie At Ifi'-t. I he survivors 
letiied towaicE then camp” iSkinnei, i 151) 
Suwai Piatap vSmgh i(‘tiied to J.upiir with 
liK ainij, but all In- eamp and baggaae and gun'i 
wcie captuied Polilman's hiigude li.td 76 
e.i«.uallios and Dudienee’^ 320, but these were 
only the firs-t lough estimate'' {Asiutir Amiml 
Ifcqistci foi 1800) Peaee was soon iifterwardB 
made 

4 (’ol Collins lejioilcd to the (iiivi inoi-fieueral 
from iMtligirh on 2I-I Apiil, 1800. " Precious to tlip 
tol.U clcfc It of the Hijimt iniii, ,itid wliilsl i iiossilulity 
of H'stonng till' liillle -till II iii'iiiieil. Pi, it ill Singh foim. 
ed the re-olulion of miking i iigonnis (h.irge on Mr 
Pcihlni.in’s brigiicie with i ihou-.ind silnt e.i\ ihy, hut 
he w IS dissuaded fiom coning ihis -pnited design into 
execution by liis Diwan H.ii ('hand" 


CHINA’S WARTIME LITERATURE AND LITERARY TREND 

By SAMUEL M CHAO 


Out of the tuimoil of blood, sw'ea't, and tears 
of the war, a new Chinese literature, bearing 
marks of western influence but fundamentally 
native m spirit and treatment, is gradually 
taking shape It reflects the nation in its 
unprecedented struggle for freedom and inde- 
pendence It also promises to constitute a 
dynamic force with the Chinese masses whose 
outlook on life is in many ways the same a- 
characters in old Chinese stones and folklore 
Nationalism and war are the principal key- 
notes of China’s wartime literature and literary 
thought. The expression and emphasis may 


(liffei witli tlio wntf'is but the tlicmi' and pui- 
pose are universal No autlior can ‘■uivuc' the 
judgment of the leading public if In'- works 
are contrary to the national mtet'c>'t aiul 
detrimental to the prosecution of war 

The predominance of nafinnal scntnncutfi 
in Chinese w'artimo literature can be from 
the changed subjects, treatment, and vocabul- 
ary in lecent writing.^ Fiom jm-wur copying 
of western plots and bubjccts Clunebc writers 
are either turning lo xlmppcningh immediately 
around them or seeking inspiration fioin old 
Chinese tales and legends There is a distinc- 
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tive local coloi in cuiient Chmefce -Kiitings 
Befoie the wai, seveial schools of wiiteis, 
especially those in Shangliai and Hongkong, 
vied with one anothei to present the decadent 
life in big cities undei foreign dommtaion 
They aped the style of wcstein pulp magazine 
stones and thud class populai no^els Other 
schools, though dealing with Chinese subjects, 
\^elc inoie conceined with selling the Chinese 
“ Old Curiosity Shop ” abioad than explaining 
the real changing China in its tiue light These 
writers made name and money in China as well 
as abroad But the w^ar has swept them all 
ovei board Though they may still have a 
following abroad because no truly great modern 
novel has been introduced to foreign readers, 
in waitime China they are causing scarcely 
111010 than a iipple in a big lake 

The change in vocabulaiy is even moie 
conspicuous and noteworthy Formeily a 
numbei of waters believed m the beauty and 
richness of foieign languages and insisted that 
Chinese literatuie should be written in such a 
way as to read like English, French, Russian, 
German or Japanese, in fact anything but 
Chinese They even advocated the adoption 
of foreign construction, meaning, and spirit 
by the Chinese language As a lesult, only 
those who have had some tiaining in foreign 
languages could understand the works lesultaiit 
fiom such quasi-foieign, quasi-Chinese effoits 
Definite changes, however, are noticed in w^ai- 
time publications Though in some cases 
soracw'hat leluctantly, most of these writers 
have new appieciation of the real beauty and 
usefulness of the Chinese language in its native 
form Besides the populai and universal pni 
hua 01 Mandarin, wnteis have also gone into 
colloquial dialects in then effoit to leach the 
masses 

Such adaptations aie mostly due to changed 
conditions in wartime Aside from the popular 
clamour for things Chinese as a result of greater 
national self-confidence, the writers, driven 
aw'ay fiom their coastal salons and cafes to 
intcrioi Chinese towns and villages, have begun 
to rediscover themselves as well as then owu 
oountiy and people The war brings them 
closer to the great majority of the Chinese 
masses, teaches them the ways of real Chinese 
life and thinking They realise that Shanghai 
and Hongkong are not China Their former 
wilting was not Chinese They see the 
necessity of change but they still lack in 
understanding and experience Their short- 
comings can be distinctly detected Overlap- 


ping, paiadox, disordci are common Yet they 
are signs of growth and future 

Most wartime Chine'^e novels, m fact 
nearly all wartime literatuie, aie in one way 
or anothei connected with the w^ai A niimbei 
of stories, long and short, have been written 
describing how peasants, ignorant and peace- 
loving as they are, turned guciilla fighters to 
piotect their homes and their womenfolk against 
the Japanese invadeis Sioiies aie told of how 
they levolt against local tiaitors who co-opeiate 
wuth the aggressors In this categoiy, winters 
all tiy to portray the villageis and peasants 
in then true foims, a proto-type small village 
faimer who lives and talks as his foiefatheis 
did geneiations ago Colloquialisms aie some- 
times employed with a vividness that w'as 
seldom attained before the war The most 
noteworthy story of this type is perhaps 
“Spiing Thunder” by Chen Sou-chu, winner 
of a National Wnteis’ Anti- Aggression Asso- 
ciation prize Telling how peasants and 
villagers in traditionally “ soft ” southern 
Kiangsu turned mobile fighters against the 
enemy, this novel is also full of witticism and 
humor that are typically Chinese “ Liu 
Chuan-teh and the ReJ Turnip ” by Yao 
Hsueh-ymg is another example Sergeant Liu 
Chuan-teh represents a pioto-type old piofes- 
sional soldier, a “ camp-slicker,” and “ Red 
Turnip” a pioto-type ignorant and timid 
faimer The author gives a satisfactoiy por- 
tiayal of the rough sergeant who from an 
uniuly and badly disciplined “ camp-slicker ” 
woke up to be a real people’s wariior and laid 
down his life for his comiades It is the most 
successful work so fai on the life of a Chinese 
soldier Wu Chu-hsiang’s “ Yao Chu Lao,” 
another prize winner, and Hsu Ying’s “ Apple 
Hill ” are also stories of the people’s fight against 
invaders Hsu’s work is unique in not having 
any female character m the 200,000-word 
narrative 

For students to join the war is a momentous 
change from then sheltered life before 1937 
Many of the writers were students in coastal 
cities before the war plunged them in the 
national struggle The best knowm novel in 
this group IS “Fire” by Pa Chin Two 
volumes have been published and the third is 
being written The story revolves around its 
heroine, Feng Wen-shu, a middle class girl m 
Shanghai In “Fire — Volume I,” Feng devo- 
tes her time and energy in nursing Chinese 
defenders of Shanghai with the Battle of 
Shanghai and the foreign settlements as back- 
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•ground “Fire — ^Volume II ” finds Feng on the 
war front serving as member of a propaganda 
group The careful construction and detailed 
descnption in the story is typical of Pa Chin, 
who by virtue of his realistic treatment and 
insight into psycological changes, is easily one 
of the outstanding novelists of contemporary 
China “Tide” by Tien Tao, portrays a girl 
and a boy on the North China front Based 
on actual life experiences, the author gives 
another proto-type of Chinese students at war 
by making his hero appear reckless, emotional, 
brave “Fire” centers on wai aid activities 
But “Tide” is mainly concerned with actual 
combat The author evidently has spent some- 
time on the battle front His presentation, 
however, is lacking in force and reality because 
of his lack of full appreciation and understand- 
ing of combat tactics. 

In fact, most wartime stories are colorless 
in their descriptions of actual battles and of 
the men m “fox-holes” The only exceptions 
are the so-called reportage literature and a 
special branch of it known as “ air force 
literature ” Newspaper reporters covering 
major campaigns and touring war areas vie 
with one another in giving vivid and dramatiz- 
ed descriptions of what they see and hear At 
best, these sketches make interesting reading 
The so-called “ air force literature ” deals 
exclusively with air battles and raiding missions 
and the life of airmen Being highly technical, 
these stones are mostly written by the airmen 
themselves or officers attached to the air force 
groups Although falling short in literary 
value, reportage literature and “ air force 
literature ” are both highly educational m 
character They give the public a better in- 
sight into war and combat, bringing the 
frontlines much closer to them than any other 
reading matter 

Another new field in China’s wartime 
literature is the portrayal of life m frontier 
regions under Japanese occupation This is 
made possible by the migration to Free China 
of a number of new writers from frontier 
regions Drawing upon their own expenences, 
they are able to give descriptions of their own 
homeland, the customs and ways of living and 
the outlook of sections of the people that are 
somewhat unfamiliar to the average Chinese 
They show that all racial groups m the Chinese 
nation suffer the same fate 'Diey are most 
insistent that a unified nation against foreign 
aggression is necessary TTieir descnptions 
always bnng tears and wrath from the readers 


The melancholy prevailing in their works is 
typical of the people driven out of their home- 
land Tuan-mu Hung-Iiang’s " Bteppo of the 
Khorchin Banner,” pubh'-hed in the eaiher 
stage of the war, tells of the Mongol life in 
northern Jehol during the Mukden Incident in 
1931 His “ Beyond the Willow Palisade ’’ tells 
of agncultural Mongols in the Northeast under 
the niisiule of Japanese invader* Pu Tab’s 
“ The Goldi-Giliak Tube ” tells the stoiy of 
a Sungari River tribe w'hich resists Japanese 
tioops with bows and arrows Pi Yeh’a “The 
Night Sacrifice at Ulanblan” tells the story of 
Suiyuan Mongols in their fight against the 
enemy and traitors These stones open up a 
new world for Chmeec writers as well as 
readers and will play an important part in the 
future development of China’s frontiers 

Social changes are also depicted with vivid- 
ness by modern Chinese wTiters The best of 
this group IS Chang Heng-sui’s “ Eighty-One 
Dreams,” a great piece of satire caricaturing 
the living forms and shadow shapes in China’s 
wartime society First pnntcfl m serial form 
in a newspaper, this book has had a brisk sale 
after its publication in book form. Chang 
represents writers who, trained in the old 
Chinese school but influenced by western 
tcchniciue, have caught uj) with the imagination 
and tempo of the great inaiority of readers 
Chang has written more than 30,000,000 wonls 
in more than 20 years as a novelist 

Yet to be found are gieat woiks on the 
war as a whole, stones that givi* a comprehen- 
sive survey of all angles of the hostilities. A 
mediocre attempt was made by Tsui Wan- 
chiu in his “ The Second Year ” which 
describes the Chincae war m its second year 
from the fall of Nanking in December, 1937 
to the evacuation of Hankow in October, 1938 
The story is not a success, but it is the only 
one of its kind yet published. He is now 
wnting “ The First Year ” covering the 
Shanghai-Nanking days and has plans for 
“The Third Year,” “The Fourth Year,” and 
“ The Fifth Year.” Hie ambition is a “quinque- 
logue” of the Sino- Japanese war But how 
successful he can be remains to be seen. 

Another characteristic of China’s wartime 
literature is the part it plays in publicity. 
“ Literature goes to the country ” and 
“literature goes to the army” are the two 
slogans raised by a number of writers who 
devote themselves to the writing of simple- 
worded stories for less educated country iwple 
and soldiers. Mostly concerned with Cninese 
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patiiotism and Japanese atrocities, these stones 
enjoy better circulation than “hi^-btrow” 
novels One of them, tellmg the story of Hua 
Ah-mao who drove a fully-laden Japanese 
military truck and four Japanese soldiers mto 
the Whangpoo nver during the first Shanghai 
war m 1932, sold more than 1,000,000 copies 
They admittedly lack literary merits, but they 
serve the purpose of enlightening the people by 
using different literary forms— stories, songs, 
poems, and sketches 

Translation of western literature has been 
on the upswing in recent years Besides such 
contemporary “ best-sellers ” as “ Gone with 
the Wind,” “ For Whom The Bell Tolls,” and 
“ Moment in Peking,” old masters like 
Shakespeare and Dickens are again introduced 
to the Chinese reading public Leo Tolstoi’s 
best works have been re-translated for the 
benefit of Chmese readers who do not lead 
Russian Some of the translations are expertly 
done m perfect smooth-ieading Chinese without 
destroying the original style and spuit and 
meaning Some, however, are done with the 
help of dictionaries rather than with a real 
understanding of the original 

Another group of writers devote a good 
portion of their time and energy in the transla- 
tion of mediocre or third class Soviet novels 
They are mostly stones of the revolution and 
Five-Year Plans They are read with religious 
leverence and enthusiasm by a certain group of 
leaders The translation, publication, and even 
reading of such translations, however, are more 
political in motive than literary 

The war is giving much inspiiation to poets 
throughout China It provides a vent for the 
flow of the pent-up emotions of Chinese poets 
Much has been written in poetic form about war, 
but a really great poet has yet to be found who 
can produce an epic that does justice to China’s 
struggle 

From the first flow of emotions in poetrj' 
developed the “recitation poems” m 1937. 
“ My Home On The Amur River ” by Kao Lang 
established this form of poetry as an exciting 
subjectave glimpse of the war and human 
emotions They are most successful m publicity 
purposes through radio broadcast and other 
public gatherings The popular and successful 
“Yellow River Chorus” is also featured by 
“recitation poems” accompanied by music 

From emotional outcries Chmese poets have 
gradually cooled down to short poems tellmg a 
story or mcident or thought. Satire, reportage, 


descnption, are noticeable m such works. They 
aie objective in nature The best examples are 
those written on the bombings of Chungkmg 
describmg the suffermgs of the wartime capital 
under indiscnmmate Japanese air attacks 

Efforts are now turned to the writing of 
historical poems and epics It is still too early to 
decide what success these poets will have Lao 
She’s “ North of Chienmenkwan ” is a travelogue 
on his trip to the Northwest Coarse, unpolished 
but forceful, this long poem, more than 10,000 
lines, opens up a new possibility Tsang Keh- 
chia’s “Blossom of An Old Tree” is a more 
successful attempt at epic writing Tellmg the 
story of the late Shantung guerilla leader, Fan 
Chu-hsien, Tseng’s 5,000-line poem is nch m 
feeling. 

Old style poems also enjoy great popularity 
in time of war The beautiful style and structure 
of Chinese poetry are unexcelled in the field oi 
literature Given real feeling and thought and 
facts like those experienced in the present wai, 
Chmese poetry can carry on its great hterary 
heritage It has been levitalised for a fight to 
lecover the place it used to hold m Chmese 
literature for several thousand years The best 
example of the old school poetry is Lu Chien’s 
“ The Trumpet of National Resurgence,” a prize- 
winning collection, which has been translated 
into English He sings about new thoughts, 
tell new thmgs, and employs new terms m 
established Chmese poetic style with plausible 
success 

The new literary tiend is perhaps best 
summed up by Mr Chang Tao-fan’s “The 
Literary Policy We Need ” published m 1942 
In this article, the present Chmese Minister oi 
Information pomts out that literature should no 
longer wait upon the pleasure of the leisure class, 
but climb out of the ivoiy tower to serve the 
war by rallying and organizmg the people It 
should give itself a political end by serving the 
entire people without any class distmctiou 
through the Three People’s Prmciples And it 
should reflect the characteristic Chmese philo- 
sophy of love, equality, sacrifice, service, and 
loyalty to nation and country. 

The trend is healthy and a bright future is 
m store But the appearance of masterpieces 
must wait until after tiie war when authors can 
afford to devote their full time to writing, and 
cool down to assort, analyze and orgamze 
effectively the matenals gathered during the war 
for their best possible presentation 



WARTIME CHINESE DRAMA 

Bi CHIT FU-SUNG 


DiUMA.-ui-Jcpai!fefti§ China not only has made and 
IS making pi ogress as an art, but is seiving a.- 
one of the most eftective mediums m arousing 
nationalistic feelings among the people 

Diamatic woikers in China were among the 
first ones to lespond to the national call When 
the war spread to the Shanghai area, such noted 
playwrights as Hung Sheng, Ma Yen-hsiang, 
and Yin Yun-wei each led a dramatic troupe to 
work among the ti oops and the people in the w ar 
areas, while other dramatists, Tien Han, Ouyung 
Yu-chien, and Hsiung Fu-h>si in paiticular, 
01 ganized dramatic societies in the interior cities 
This period reached a climax during the defense 
of Hankow in the summer oi l&SS With the 
fall of Hankow, Chinese dramatic woikois moved 
With other sections of the population to the 
western pait of the country Bince then, they 
have gathered in four major centers Chungking 
and Chengtu m Szechwan, Sian in the North- 
west and Kweilin in the Southwest Among 
these places Chungking and Kwcilm aie the 
two largest centers The dramatic movement 
suffered serious setbacks as a result of intensive 
Japanese aerial attacks on ttiese Chinese citieo 
in 1939 By that winter only a few of the large 
diaraatic societies with strong financial founda- 
tions had weathered the bombings Some of 
them had to rely on perfomance receipts, thus 
presenting another obstacle, as high prices meant 
fewer people going to shows Duiing this period 
the common themes were the exposure of evils in 
Chinese life, Japanese atrocities and the activi- 
ties oi puppets Hibtoncal plays were populai 
during tins period These plays uere written 
by contemporary writers or rewritten from old 
plays It was not until 1939 that Chinese play- 
wrights tuined their attention to plays depicting 
wartime problems The 1942-43 dramatic season 
marked the beginning of a new eia, with the 
Chinese drama moving in the right direction. 
The general theme now is the uprooting of old 
evils and the creation of a new spirit neeessaiy 
for winning the war and clinching success in 
national reconstruction 

At the beginning of the war the major pro- 
blem confronting Chmese playwrights was 
whether they should work for art's sake or for 
the national cause They decided on the tatter 
course Drama as a means of wartime propa- 


ganda was the order of th(“ day Tins order, 
howevei, was often cxeeuttsl at the exiK'iise of 
the htoiaiy quality of the plav-' '^hI^ neglect 
came with the belief that plaV'- should be written 
in ''Ueh ix popular way a- to meet th<- needs of 
the htth>~edu( ated masM‘s A eontiilniting factor 
was that the inei easing demtind for plays forced 
the writers to produce in a huiiy As a result, 
a tiemenduuo iiumbei oi phiys wcie pualueed 
during the first year of the wai (1937-38) In 
that yeai the playwriglits |>oiiit(‘d thw 
pens mostly against the enemy and traitors 
Tlieir favoiito sulijeets weie the eventual death 
ot tiaitois at the hands ot patriot «. and tlie deleiu 
oi the enemy by heune (.'limese defender^ 'I'lie 
ticaeherous activities of tiaitors and the sutter- 
mes of the people under emnny rule were exposed 
in the plays As the clioiee ot subjects was 
liiniled, the plays could nut Init be mleiior and 
the plots ami chaiaeterization tnte 'Hic 
diamatie movement at that tune was suceesstu' 
in leaching the people, foi the dramatic uoikeis 
went tiom cities to the countryside and Iroin 
iheaties to stieet eoineis, but iroin the stand 
jioiiit of ait, little was uchievi'd 

The victoiy at Taierheliuung m the eeond 
year ol the w^ai (1938-39) w’us a gieal Mtunulus 
for Chinese dramatic workers ('onfideiit of 
final victory, they diew on ihim experiences 
gained at the fiunt as well as ni the interioi, 
and turned their attention to the presentation 
ot problems, lug oi small, arising fiom the war, 
sueli as conditions m t.he enemy-occniu(‘d aieus 
and social and economic piobleins m iiilenni 
cities They had more time to think and plan. 
tSoon they realized tliat dramas as an art and 
as a medium oi projiaganda aie not mutually 
oxclusn e 

Plays wiitton m this peuod were of three 
kinds those describing conditions m the occu- 
pied regions, those recalluig successful activities 
against the enemy m tlie {>ast, and tiiose 
presenting waitime prubleiiw in tlie rear, Sung 
Ohih-ti’s “ The Htate Comes Fu st ” and Lao 
She’s “Fading Mist” and Tsao Yu's “Trans- 
formation ” were ail representative works duiing 
this period. “ Transformation ” was the best, 
dealing with the resistance in China as an incen- 
tive to social reform Last winter, this play 
was on for 30 successive nighte in Chunking 
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and aroused nation-wide attention The Ministry 
of Education and Ministry of Information have 
instructed public and private organizations 
throughout China, including schools, to stage 
this play as a means of educating the jieople and 
the younger Chinese Besides shovving the 
people the bright future in store for China, this 
play presents a group of typical characters in 
wartime China 

Beginning from the third year of the war 
(1939-40), Chinese playwrights have been 
writing more historical plays Among these 
plays are Ku I-chiao’s “ Yueh Fei ” (a lamous 
general in Sung Dynasty who fought the 
Tartars) , Kuo Mo-jo’s “ Chi Tsi-kuang ” (a 
general in Ming Dynasty who routed the 
invading Japanese along China’s eastern coast), 
and Wu Tsu-kuang’s “ The Song of Righteous- 
ness” (the story of the famous Sung Dynasty 
patriot Wen Tien-hsiang) 

There has been little change in play wilting 
in China in the last three yeais Two things, 
however, may be mentioned First, all play- 
wrights are remembenng their mission in the 
war Second, all the plays written, though fewer 
than in the first years of war, are constructive 
m nature 

The total number of plays wiitten during 
the last SIX years is estimated at nearly 1,000 
In the SIX years before 1937 there were less 
than 500 plays written. In the 10 years prece- 
ding Japan’s attack on Mukden in September 
1931, about 200 were written Of those written 
in the war years, 25 per cent are directly con- 
nected with the war Fifteen per cent deal 
with anti-traitor activities Another fifteen per 
cent are historical plays. About 13 per cent 
describe conditions in the occupied areas About 
10 per cent are translated or rewritten from 
foreign plays, such as Shakespeare’s “ Hamlet,” 
Eugene O’Neill’s “Horizon,” and Tolstoy’s 
“ Resurrection ” 

Wartime Chinese drama_ is on the whole 
“realistic” Though still deficient m writing 
technique, Chinese playwrights all have strong 
faith in justice and humanity Tliey are no 
longer naturalistic onlookers of life, but are 
engaged in presenling a mirror on which all 
irrational phenomena m Chinese life are exposed 
and ways to a bright future shown 

The Chmese people have been enthusiastic 
all along about old plays, such as the km chi 
(flute plays) and pt huang (musical plays of 
Peiping), and other regional plays. Chinese 
dramatists are improving them by giving them 
up-to-date interpretations. Tien Han, veteran 


Chmese playwright, is particularly interested m 
the “ reformed plays ” He has rewritten a 
number of Peipmg musical plays and is making 
a series of readjustments in presenting the 
Kwangsi plays Like new wine in old bottles, 
the “ reformed plays ” retain their old forms and 
music, but have new contents 

Hundreds of thousands of people go to the 
show every season During the 1942-43 drama- 
tic season in Chungking, corresponding with the 
foggy months when there was no danger o/ 
hostile visitors in the an, more than 250,000 
persons went to the 313 performances of 20 plays 
‘ Fascist Bactria ” by Hsia Yen was the curtain- 
raiser The last play produced, which is still 
showing at the time this article is being wiitten, 
18 “ Home ” by Tsao Yu, adapted from the well- 
known novel by Pa Chin Six of the plays tv ere 
directly connected with the war or had tfie war 
for background The best among them was 
“ Transformation ” as mentioned before 

Historical plays have been particularly 
popular “ Behind the Manchu Throne ” by 
Yang Tsun-pin, picturing the misrule under the 
Manchu Empress Dowager, had 30 full-house 
peiformances 

It has been estimated that since the war 
began, no less tlian 1000 dramatic societies have 
been formed Of them about a hall are still 
active About a dozen of the best ones are m 
Chungking They are of two categories, namely, 
government and professional Among the pro- 
fessional ones the largest is the Chinese 

Dramatic Arts Society, headed by Yin Yun-wei 
It has on its staff such playwrights and directors 
as Chen Po-cheng, Chang Chun-hsiang and Ho 
Meng-fu Another well-known society is the 
China Arts and Drama Society, formed only a 
few months ago It is headed by Chm Shan, 
a well-known actor and director 

The two largest government-supported 

dramatic societies are the Long-Live-China 

Dramatic Corps of the China Motion Picture 
Corporation and the Dramatic Corps of the 
Central Motion Picture Studio As film is 
scarce and expensive in China, actors and actres- 
ses in the two movie studios give stage 
performances when not busy makmg pictures 
They not only perform in Chungking, but visit 
other cities from time to time, particularly 
durmg the summer when there is less bombmg 
in other cities than m the wartime capital 

Another gpvemment-supported dramatic corps 
IB the Central Youth Dramatic Society of the 
Kuommtang Youth Corps The society is head- 
ed by Ma-Yen-hsiang. It has branches in 
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various cities and schools, totalling about 
200 

Mobile dramatic corps have been workmg 
throughout the country In addition to those 
organized by various army units, schools, public 
organizations, and the people themselves, the 
Mmistry of Education has sent out several road 
units to the countryside The Political Training 
Board of the National Military Council directs 
dramatic work m the army, having several 
travelling dramatic corps at the front The 
contents of the plays staged by the road units 
vary a great deal, dependmg on conditions pre- 
vailing m different places The form of presenta- 
tion includes dramatized news reporting and 
lectures, one-act plays and one-man shows, pre- 
sented at street corners, in tea-houses, or m any 
other place where an audience may be gathered 

The dramatic workers throughout the 
country were organized under one banner as 
early as January, 1938, when the National 
Dramatists Anti-Ag|gression Association was 
created Representatives of both the classical 
and new drama jomed hands enthusiastically 
in a new spirit of co-operation. The association 
is headed by Mr Chang Tao-fan, then vice- 
numster of education and now minister of 
information, who is a playwright in his own nght 

The government has adopted measures to 
protect the rights of dramatisls such as the col- 
lection of royalties. Prizes have been given 
to good plays. Tsao Yu won such a prize by 
his “Transformation.” For the training of 
dramatic workers, the Ministry of Education has 
established the National Academy of Dramatic 
Arts and the National Musical Drama School 
The National Academy of Dramatic Arts, found- 
ed m 1935 by Mmister Chang Tao-fan, is headed 
by Ym Shang-yuen It has three departments, 
namely, vernacular drama, musical drama, and 
advanced professional vernacular drama In the 
five-year course, the students are tau^t Greek 
tragedies, Shakespeare, Ibsen and the works of 
other western playwnghts, and the technique of 
famous actors and actresses, m addition to 
regular courses m dramatic arts As the first 
m^ern drama school m China, the academy 
was located m Nanking before the outbreak of 
the war It is now in Kiangan, Szechwan and 
has a dramatic society that gives performances 
from time to time by way of practice Last 
wmter, it staged Shakespeare’s “Hamlet” m 
Ohun^ng, with considerable success. The play 
was translated mto Chinese by Liang Shih-chiu, 
* weU-known Chmese writer, and directed by 
RWfesBor Tsaio Chu-yin of the aoadamy. About 


600 persons have graduated from the academy 
Nearly 60 per cent of the weU-known actors and 
actresses now working in various places were 
students of the academy They both act and 
and organize others for the piomotiou of the 
dramatic movement 

The National Musical Drama School was 
formerly known as the National hlxpcnincntal 
Dramatic School ’It is now m Peipei, north of 
Chungking, headed by Wang Po-sheng, a noted 
singer of the musical playsj of Peiping. Musical 
drama is still young in China Efforts are being 
made to promote not only Ciuncse ''inging, but 
western-style opera. 

The outstanding features of China’s war- 
time drama may be summarized in fiv<* points : 
First, both classical and modern plays have been 
drawing their inspiration from events which are 
either directly connected with the war or which 
help awaken the national consciousness of the 
people Second, the number of playwrights, 
directors, players, and other dramatic workers 
has been greatly increased since tlie outbreak 
of the war. It is estimated that China has now 
no less than 200,000 “ drama soldiers.” The 
Chinese theatre has not succumbed because of 
the spreadmg war. Third, outdoor and mass 
performances are popular Street plays are 
particularly fit for wartime propaganda Fourtli, 
government encouragement has helped in pro- 
moting the dramatic movement The uducatuuial 
and propaganda value of diama has been 
universally recognized. Fifth, modern drama is 
getting more popular with theatre-goers and is 
rapidly gaming equal iniport^incc with classical 
plays in the life of the Chinese people. 

The only shortconung of modern Climese 
drama is its long-windcdncss. Usually a modem 
play has from four to five acts, taking four or 
five hours to perform. It contains too much 
dialogue Long plays aro usually unfit for 
performances in war areas and countryside. 

The greatest, difficulty that the Chinese 
dramatic workers face today is the lack of stage 
matenals. The settings of recently-staged 
plays, however, were amazing as a result uf the 
efforts made by the stage managers. The 
progress made m stage t^hnique under war 
conditions adds much to the success of Chinese 
dramatic troupes. Another handicap is the lack 
of large theatres. Chunking, for instance, has 
only five or six theatres available for modem 
dramatic performances, the total seating capacity 
being a little over 5,000. Some of the theatres 
show movies and are not always available for 
stage plays. 



CHINA’S FUTURE, HER POST-WAR POLICY AND PEACE AIMS 


By De TAO-FAN CHANG 


Chinese Minister 
China’s Ftjtuee 

China is now waging a war of resistance, she 
IS at the same time engaged in national 
leconstruction The whole nation realises that 
resistance and reconstruction should come before 
anything else and firmly believes that they will 
end in victory and prosperity 

Chinese national revolution began with 
destruction, but will end in reconstruction We 
destroy that we may reconstruct, and in order 
to reconstruct, we destroy Without destruc- 
tion, reconstruction is impossible, destruction 
without reconstruction is disastrous Our 
national revolution is a revolution in every 
sense of the word, because it is a process woven' 
by the contradictory yet complementary forces 
of destruction and construction Our national 
father, the late Dr Sun Yat-sen, hit the ri^t 
nail on the head when he said “We began 
our national revolutionary programme with a 
sweeping destruction, but shall consummate ir 
with reconstruction ” This dictum provides the 
basis foi the theory and policies of our national 
revolution and underlies the spirit of our Resis- 
tance and Reconstruction Programme which is 
supported by the whole nation 

In the course of resistance we have been 
clearing the way for reconstruction and laying 
down its very foundation Meanwhile from 
leconstruction we draw the dynamic for the 
prosecution of the war Our life, action, and 
work will be conducted in such a way as to 
push on the two-phase programme of resistance 
and reconstruction 

Loyalty, filial devotion, kindness, love, 
faithfulness, justice, harmony and peace under- 
lie the traditional spirit of the Chinese nation, 
and propriety, justice, integrity, and conscien- 
tiousness lie at the root of our national virtues 
Imbued with these high virtues, our people as 
a whole have distinguished themselves by 
loyalty and tolerance loyal to one’s duty and 
tolerant towards other people Tolerance 
precludes encroachment upon foreign lands, 
whereas loyalty urges the whole nation to stand 
up resolutely against external aggression Every 
time the country is invaded, the whole nation 


of Information 

would heroically rally under the sacred cause 
of national salvation Such a nation-wide move- 
ment would invariably result in a national 
renaissance and territorial recovery Peaceful 
as our national character is, we have a tenacious 
national consciousness and great potential 
strength From all our past experiences we 
infer and believe that our resistance will end in 
complete victory and reconstruction in success. 
China is destined to a national renaissance 

OtJE Post-Wab Policy 

When our resistance ends in victory, we shall 
engage ourselves wholeheartedly in national 
reconstruction— ’to build up a modern state so 
as to contribute to the welfare of humanity as a 
whole. 

But reconstruction involves thousands of 
problems Where shall we begin ? Following 
the late Dr Sun Yat-sen’s instructions and con- 
scious of the demands of the age. Generalissimo 
Ohiang Kai-shek has with great clarity outlined 
a quintuple programme consisting of mental, 
ethical, social, political, and economic reconstruc- 
tions 

Mental reconstruction emphasizes the 
development of our national tradition and the 
promotion of scientific learning Ethical recon- 
struction relates to the cultivation of patriotic 
virtues and the elimination of decadent 
tendencies Social reconstruction accentuates the 
furtherance of local self-government and public 
education and recreation Political reconstruc- 
tion centres on the fostering of democratic 
systems and the even development of all parts 
of the nation Economic reconstruction stresses 
the realisation of the Industrial Programme laid 
down by the late Dr Sun Yat-sen in order to 
bring about an all-round industrial prospenty 

This five-fold reconstruction is a gigantic 
and arduous task It aims at the construction 
of a modern state which is the ultimate goal 
of China’s post-war policy 

What we propose to construct is a country 
along the lines of the Three People’s Pnnciples 
which are not only political m nature, but also 
embody mental, ethical, social, and economic 
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features We may say that San Min Chu I 
(Three People’s Principles) reconstruction 
amounts to the creation of a San Min Chu 1 
culture Through mental, ethical, social, politi- 
cal, and economic reconstructions along the lines 
of the Three People’s Principles, we shall 
establish a new culture for this new era so as 
to raise our people’s standard of living, ensure 
our social existence, and prolong our national 
life 

Modem culture may be divided into three 
systems One over-emphasizes its spiritual side 
and is often characterised by backwardness in 
production, national weakness, and the menace 
of foreign invasion Another system stresses 
too much the physical side of culture and there- 
by Ignores the real purposes of human life The 
inducement of greater profit drives the people 
inexorably into the servitude of productive 
technique just as the desire of colonial expansion 
hitches human life to the destructive technique 
of war The best representatives of such culture 
are the Axis countries who have been seeking 
to plunge the whole world into slavery and 
despair The third system is one which strikes 
a fair balance between the spiritual and the 
material It is the anti-thesis of the tyranny of 
science and cold-blooded aggression, it is tlie 
doctrine of humanity and univeisal brotherly 
love Ite aim is to achieve national independence 
and freedom and the equality of nations. The 
culture of San Min Chu I is that of democracy 
and anti-aggressionism. The post-war policy 
of Chma aims at the construction of such' 
culture 

The war of today is essentially a war of 
different cultures The failure of developing a 
healthy relationship among the existing cultures 
IS really the fundamental cause of all inter- 
national conflicts and social insecurity. "The 
overemphasis on technology and the prevalent 
thought of war-technique-above-all are the two 
mam causes of World War II, 'Ihe Axis aggres- 
sois are permeated with the psychology of hatred, 
jealousy, and madness Such a kind of culture 
must feed on war War can never be eliminated 
unless the war-mongers are extermmated “ If 
we do not end war, war will end us” In 25 
years’ time we have eiqierienced two monstrous 
wars And this tome we must not let these bitter 


lessons repeat themselves It is the smceie viish 
of the Chinese people to contribute their share 
to the great task of cliininatmg aggression and 
establishing permanent i>eace 

China’s Peacis Aims 

The war of aggression destroys peace j the 
war of self-defence fights for peace China and 
the United Nations are fighting for the preser- 
vation of peace and the existence of eipiality and 
freedom for all nations The aim ot China is 
to W'ln a victorious jieace 

China IS a peace-loving country " Inter- 
national Harmony” is the g(nerning principle 
of her traditional foieign iiolicy The idea of 
aggression has never entered the realm of thought 
of the Chinese iHjople, Oocassionally there were 
a few emperors in the histoiy of (’hma who 
carried out a more severe jKiiicy tow'ards the 
aggressors, like Siiih Huang Ti and Han Wu Ti, 
yet neither the Chinese histoiians nor the 
Chinese people ajipioved of their sanguinary 
actions As the Generalissimo told tlie Ciiinese 
people before tlie beginning of the war against 
Japan, “ We will not forsake peace unless wo 
could not help it, we will not talk lightly of 
sacrifice until we could not possibly avoid it.” 
Since we were forced to fight, wc will fight till 
the enemy is completely defeated. Peace could 
never be attained without complete victory A 
victorious jicacc is our ultimnto aim, 

China i» not only fighting for the freedom 
and independence of herself hut also for world 
peace and the righteousiicss ol munkui<i. The 
war aims of China are the same us those of the 
United Nations The war against the Axis 
Powers IS a total war Only a total victory can 
achieve a universal peace. And victory means 
the realisation of our war aims to guarantee 
righteousness and justice We sliouhi not be 
satisfied with a military triumph only. 

China will forever be a nation free and 
independent Her destiny is assured by her 
titanic efforts and tremendous sacrifices m the 
present struggle against the barbarous forces of 
aggression To fight for a victorious peace and 
to establish a San Min Chu I culture are the 
new guiding principles for the realisation of our 
cherished ideals. 



SOCIAL ATTITUDES OF CHINESE YOUTH 

ByLOCH’UAN-FANG, PhD (Chicago), 

Dean of the School of Arts and Piofessor of Psychology in Hua Chung College, Ymnan, China 


In attempting to picture the slate of mmd of 
Chinese youth today toward contemporary 
social, economic and political problems, I have 
no wish to claim complete objectivity or com- 
prehensive treatment Scientific survey of 
public opinion in China is not feasible at the 
present moment, and any comprehensive study 
cannot ignore the regional differences that 
characterize the people of an unevenly develop- 
ed country What I intend to do is to present 
a personal interpretation of the mmd of modern 
youth in China, based on eight years of daily 
contact with college students of both sexes, and 
supported by a few psychological measurements 
of their interests and attitudes The limitations 
of such an endeavour are admittedly great The 
only justification is that my observations and 
impressions, though partial and imperfect, may 
offer something of interest to the reader in India, 
and may even serve as a pcisonal testimony 
to be weighed and criticized by other observers 
of Chinese youth 

It is impossible to enumerate all the 
perplexing questions and situations that demand 
the attention and judgment of Chinese students 
today I select for discussion only the more 
pressing social, economic and international 
issues that either directly affect their personal 
interests or contribute to the fulfilment or 
frustration of their hopes and aspirations Such 
problems as parent-child relationship, love and 
marriage, the coming status of labor and post- 
war international relations form topics of almost 
daily conversation among young men and women 
of the present generation They may be pro- 
blems common to youth throughout the whole 
world To delineate some of the typical reac- 
tions of Chinese students to these problems is 
my present intent 

I 

Chinese college students of today all belong 
to the new era in Chinese history which began, we 
may say, with the revolution of 1911 Most of 
them were bom soon after the first World War^ 
They never saw the darkness of old China when 
she was ruled by the Manchus But they have 


witnessed plenty of action, confusion and new 
life, especially smee the nationalist movement 
of 1927 Their primary education started with 
the reading of pictorial text-books written m 
fei hm, not with the memorizing of ancient 
classics They have enjoyed, since early child- 
hood, western movies, western music, and not 
a few translations of western novels and plays 
Their world is not the world of them parent and 
grandparents It is to be expected, therefore, 
that their outlook on life, their standards of 
judgment and their scale of values are often not 
m conformity with traditional Chinese patterns 
Perhaps nowhere is the difference m attitude 
between the generations more marked than m 
respect to family relations Filial piety has for 
centuries been China’s outstanding moral ideal, 
but it commands no absolute devotion or respect 
among youth today. Its meaning has undergone 
great and radical changes For example, the 
father in the family of the traditional type 
(which IS fast disappearing except in the back- 
woods villages) IS a stern person looked upon 
with fear and awe by his children But what 
do students think of their fathers now ? Is the 
father’s authority over children acknowledged 
without reserve The new attitude toward the 
father in the family is reflected in the followmg 
reactions to two problematical situations which 
I once su^ested to my students for their judg- 
ment One question was the nght of the father 
to use corporal punishment on his children 
Nine out of every ten students thought it wrong 
for the father to use corporal punishment at all 
In the old days the question would have been 
entirely unnecessary for the father exercised 
absolute authority in the family The argu- 
ments against corporal punishment were not 
simply a denial of parental authority, but weie 
usually based on mtelligent reasoning Many 
protested that corporal punishment at its best 
was only negative training, that it exploited the 
child’s fear, and that it was likely to injure the 
child either physically or mentally. One may 
say that the chief o-bjection to corporal punish- 
ment 18 not so much youth’s revolt against 
parental authority as its mcompatibility with 
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a new attitude toward the whole problem of child 
management 

That bhnd servitude to parents is not the 
popular standard of behaviour is seen also in 
students’ reactions to a second question Should 
a son or daughter be made responsible for the 
father's debts in case the father is unable to 
pay ? Although some students acknowledge 
that it IS quite fair to ask children to pay their 
father’s debts, the more prevalent attitude is 
that the father alone is morally responsible, and 
that his children should not be placed under 
any moral obligation to clear debts which they 
did not contract for themselves This attitude 
IS again a departure from the traditional idea 
of filial piety, and indicates youth’s desire to 
start his life as an mdividual person without 
bemg unduly hindered by the financial entangle- 
ments of his parents Thus a new relationship 
between the generations is developing There 
IS not less affection between parents and children, 
but there is more mutual understanding There 
IS also a strong wish on the part of the younger 
generation for greater individual liberty and 
less family interference with personal affairs. 

While Chmese students today enjoy greater 
freedom than their parents in talking about 
love and marnage, they still suffer from many 
social and traditional inhibitions They are 
handicapped, too, by the lack of social contact 
with members of the opposite sex in their early 
and adolescent years, since secondary schools in 
Chma are not co-educational For many young 
people m Chma their first opportunity for making 
fn&ds with members of the opposite sex comes 
only when they enter college The ordinary 
college girl is still too self-conscious, and is not 
confident of her ability to attract and entertain 
men of her own age She may feel superior in 
her observational ability, but she keeps most 
of her observations to herself and is shy of social 
advances On the other hand, though the 
college man is more cprddent of himself and 
more aggressive, his behaviour before girls is 
usually awkward, smee no one has ever taught 
him, or given him a chance to learn, what 
constitutes refinement in conduct in lie company 
of ‘Women He has to acquire this skill by his 
own trials and errors. But both men and women 
are truly hungry for mtelligent mformation 
about love and martiage, and lectures or dis- 
pu^wons on such topics mvariably draw a big 

‘i,(^c®use of lack of socaal contact between 
jfSfjpf-jpen and women, it is easy to understand 


why any advance toward a member of tHe oppo- 
site sex IS generally interpreted to mean courting. 
There is often no clear distinction between 
friendship and love-making, and many are 
forced by circumstances to limit their attention 
to one man or woman only. Tins rather un- 
wholesome situation 18 much aggravated by the 
numerical preponderance of males over females 
in all Chinese colleges and universities. 

Although companionate marriage has its 
advocates among Chinese youth, the great 
majority do not approve of the freedom to 
indulge in sexual relations without a formal 
marriage ceremony. Women, esiiecially, are 
apprehensive about companionate marriage in 
any form They arc afraid that companionate 
marriage is too great a risk for a woman to take, 
since Chinese society affords no proper protec- 
tion to the girl’s future security and good name 

Concern for healthy niamago is rather 
general. Both men and women would welcome 
compulsory medical examination before marriage, 
and restriction of marnage among people under 
twenty years of age Limitation of size of 
famify by hneans of birth-control has tlic support 
of most young men and women They are quite 
aware of the value of birth-control as a means 
of protection of the mother’s health and the 
child’s future welfare. 

A clear difference between the traditional 
attitude and the attitude of modern youth is 
seen in regard to divorce and remarriage. 
While remarriage of the widow was looked 
upon m old China &s a moral transgression, and 
is still condemned in some places in tlic interior, 
the modern view upholds the right of the widow 
to remarry, and Mverely criticizes the old 
ethical system which proclaims one moral 
standard for men and quite a different one for 
women. The same modern demand for a single 
moral standard for both men and women lends 
^pport to the wife’s right to divorce her husband. 
Easy divorce, to be sure, is not favoured by 
Chinese youth; but when divorce becomes un- 
avoidable, many of them are willing to sanction 
dissolution of marriage by mutual consent 
without the intervention of law. 

Like college women in other lands, the 
modem Chinese girl sometimes experiences a 
conflict between career and marriage. It xs 
interesting to note that while almost all college 
women desire to participate in productive enter- 
prises, social or economic, there are still not a 
few young men who feel that a woman’s rightful 
place 18 the home. 
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In, the realm of economic thought Chmese 
students have manifested great interest and 
some mental exertion m recent years Books 
and pamphlets on economic principles, problems 
and planning have been widely read by Chinese 
youth, though mature thinking on such matters 

15 probably still rarer than verbosity But there 
is genuine sympathy for any social or political 
endeavour to improve the economic condition of 
the common people, and I thmJk I am right m 
saymg that most students are willing to make 
a small contribution to the realization of a new 
econoimc order wherein the unequal distribu- 
tion of wealth, as it now exists, will be gieatly 
reduced As a concrete example, some restric- 
tion on the acquisition of property by inheritance 

16 generally approved and regarded with favoi. 
A commonly expressed opinion is ^at a person 
who inherits property from his father or other 
relation is gaining wealth without labor, that 
transmission of property by inheritance tends 
to keep capital private instead of tummg it to 
public good, and that it encourages a life of 
leisure on the part of the mheritor Many 
would like to see private wealth used m some 
form of community service, instead of its being 
-passed on from one generation to another 

Students in China as a whole are anxious 
to see the present hardships of labor reheved 
and its future status considerably improved 
The suggestion of a minimum wage for labor is 
enthusiastically received All agree that tiiere 
should be some guarantee of the satisfaction of 
labor’s primary needs, and protection agamst 
exploitation A fair mmimum wage law, once 
established, might alleviate the Conflict between 
capital and labor by removing a consent source 
of friction. As to labor’s right to strike, there 
are both defenders and opponents Some fear 
that labor will be left without any Weapon for 
self-defense should stnke be made illegal under 
any circumstances Others who believe that the 
stnke should be prohibited, in peace as well 
as m war-time, point out that it interferes with 
public safety and production, and offers itself 
as a convenient tool in the hands of political 
manipulators. 

One hopeful change that is taking place m 
the mnd of the Chmese youth today is his 
growing sense of respect for manual work It 
used to be the fashion among Chinese students 
to look down upon any work which requires 
physical exertion, for the scholar was supposed 
to be a literaiy man engaged in the higher forms 
of mental activity. It was below the dignity of 


a scholar to do household work such as cooking, 
cleanmg and carrymg water And since labor 
was cheap before the war, it was not uncommon 
for a students’ residence or dormitory to employ 
two or three full-time servants But war has 
made labor dear and scarce, and it is a luxury 
for even a professor’s house to hire a maid to 
help m domestic work College students are 
now dnven to assume, willingly or not, more 
and more of the memal labor that goes with 
everyday living Men and women alike now do 
their own marketing, and help m cookmg, clean- 
mg and washing They have to mend their own 
clothes, knit their own sweaters and pohsh theur 
own shoes They begin thus to appreciate the 
value of manual labor. 

Another thing which war has contributed 
to the re-gradmg of physical and mental occu- 
pations IS the sudden rise in social prestige of 
mechanical work The man who can drive a 
truck today finds himself in much peater 
demand, and is much better paid, than his 
intellectual superior, the office secretary or 
college professor The ability to read and write, 
which used to be the monopoly of scholars, 
can no longer compare favorably, at least in its 
financial returns and unmediate practical value, 
with the ability to handle machines It is 
amusing and telling to see nowadays how a truck 
driver will condescend to do favors to students 
and teachers, frankly eonfessmg his 
superiority to the poor mtellectuals It is no 
longer fashionable for educated people to treat 
the truck-driver as one below their rank. It is 
not even expedient to call a driver a driver, for 
he is easily offended at such a low professional 
title, and feels happy only when he is politely 
addressed as a tectmician or mechamst 

The change m attitude of modem youth 
toward manual workers is a decided gam for 
social democracy m China The traditional 
classification of occupations has made an aris- 
tocracy of the literati But today students have 
learned from their own experience that any 
division of occupations mto higher and lower 
ranks displays not only snobbishness but mis- 
information about modem life A democratic 
attitude toward all vocations which acknowledges 
occupational equality is slowly gainmg popular- 
ity among students. 

Ill 

Whether Chinese youth today has given 
much senous thought to the new world order 
after this war is very questionable Like many 
people m other democratic countries, the atten- 
tion of youth m China is mainly focused on the 
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primary aim of victory over the Axis Powers, 
particularly victory over Japan The complex- 
ity of the problem of post-war world 
reorganization is perhaps not appreciated by the 
ordmary Chinese student However, though he 
IS not prepared to advance practicable ideas for 
world reorganization, if he is questioned about 
definite issues he is not without some ready 
response In principle, at least, his mind is 
almost set for certam things and agamst others 

To illustrate the present frame of mind of 
Chinese students toward post-war world pro- 
blems, let us consider theu: reactions to the 
question of indemnity and the question of the 
future status of subject peoples So far as I 
can judge, I believe most young people feel that 
China will be justified in demanding an indem- 
nity from Japan at the peace conference Japan 
IS the aggressor, it is reiterated time and again 
The war has been fought on Chinese soil. The 
sufferings of the common people have been so 
great that some compensation for losses seems 
only fair. Besides, an indemnity payment by 
Japan will serve as a form of punishment for 
Japan’s misconduct, and as a warning against 
any recurrence of acts of aggression These 
students who have not worried themselves about 
Japan's ability to pay evfen go so far as to offer 
suggestioiis foi:' the use of the mdemnity fund for 
the development of education and industry in 
Chma after this war of impoverishment 

But there is a mmority who voice a diffei- 
ent opinion,. There are a few who believe that 
an indemnity demand is not justified. According 
to their argument, Japan’s war of aggression is 
dictated by her war-lords The common people 
m Japan probably have never desired the in- 
vasion of China. It, therefore, would be unfair 
to force the Japanese common people to pay for 
the sms of their military leaders A much better 
reason than this is the grave doubt over Japan’s 
ability to fiay anything at all The more ideal- 
istic among young people also hold that forcing 
an indemnity upon defeated Japan may drive 
her to extjremes, and may be just the obstacle 
to the re-establishment of friendly relations 
between the Chinese and the Japanese people 
after this war^ 

On the question of treatment of 'subject 
peoples, there is greater agreement of opinion 
Chmese students rem^nber only too well the 
hard stru^es that Chjna has gone throi^ m 
her fight % bohticjj,! freedom and ind^i^deuce. 
They than^lves hate often taken an active 


part in support of China’s figiit They have 
keenly felt the insult of being ticatcd as a serai- 
independent people. It IS, therefore, not at all 
surprising that their sympathy is strong for any 
other people engaged in the strife for freedom 
and equality They ardently hoiic that this 
wai for democracy will not bring dishonor upon 
itself by ending in the frustration of ileiiiocratic 
aspirations The principle ot self-determina- 
tion IS accepted as a sound doctrine by jiractically 
all •Chinese students It is confidently maintain- 
ed that eveiy people shouhl be allowed to 
develop itsell, not only politically as an 
independent nation, but also culturally, so that 
it may make its greatest jiossible contribution 
to a new world civilization. 

It is important to add here that while 
Chinese students’ attitude is one favoring greater 
freedom for all subject iicojiles, they are not 
so enthusiastic about any plan of action which 
plays into the hands of Cluna'B enemy at the 
present moment. 

What role China should jilay m the post- 
war world IS still vague in many stutlents’ minds. 
They are at least looking forward to a victorious 
China, a China that will be treated as an equal 
by her Allies, Long disciiilimul to piny only a 
minor role m world affairs, youth in Clnna has 
no ^eater ambition than to share m the respon- 
sibilities and joys of a new world. 

Speaking from my own experience and 
knowledge, the majority of Chinese college 
students are eager to learn, anxious to do the 
right thing, and are governed m their actions 
by worthy ideals and aspirations. Tliey have 
suffered from the hardshi]^ and deprivations of 
war, they have also been unspoiled by too much 
material comfort or too easy an education. Their 
enthusiasm for a better homo, a better economic 
order and a better world is the enthusiasm of 
young life. But life is not all sweet success for 
an mdividual or a nation. The one great 
.question that cannot be answered with certainty 
is how Chinese youths will react in the face of 
a series of disillusionments— disillusionment 
about love, disillusionment about marriage, dis- 
illusionment about the dearly anticipated 
economic order or the much advertised demo- 
cratic society of nations. If there is anything 
that is lacking in the education of Chinese 
students, it may be mental preparation not for 
success, but for the possibility of frustration in 
their noble effort to realize their cherished 
democratic ideala. 
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THIRTY YEARS OF WOMEN’S EMANCIPATION MOVEMENT IN CHINA 


By MAYLING SOONG CHIANG 
(Madams Chiang Kai-shek) 


Histoby shows that steps towards the 
emancipation of women are closely related to the 
development of revolutionary ideology The 
women’s movement in Europe, for instance, had 
as its spnngboaid the French Revolution, that 
in America was motivated by the abolition of 
slaveiy, and that in Russia dated from the 
October Revolution The women’s movement 
in China goes back to the constitutional reform 
during the decline of the Manchu regime shortly 
after the Boxer Uprising in 1900 It passed 
ihiougli the 1911 Revolution, the May Fourth 
Movement, the Northern Expedition and conti- 
nues during the present national struggle for 
independence Tlnough all these stages, the 
leminist campaign has pi ogi eased in co-ordina- 
tion with other social movements 

Though the Chinese women’s movement 
can be traced to the constiiutional reform in the 
late period of the Manchu Dynasty, until the 
1911 Revolution it had lound expression mainly 
as a budding revolt against old moral codes and 
ideas It was only after the 1911 Revolution 
that the revolt in thought became one in action 
in which the women shoved their strength and 
determination. In order to analyze the women’s 
movement as it developed from thought to 
action, together with all factors that contributed 
lo its progress, this article will essay to describe 
the different stages of the movement both before 
and after the Wuchang Revolution 

I. Women’s Movement Before the 1911 
Revolution 

After the Sino-Japancse war in 1894 and 
the conclusion of the Treaty of Shimonoseki, 
more and more foreigners came to China, while 
China began to send additional diplomatic 
representatives and students abroad With 
these increasing contacts, European and 
American cultures, systems, learning and ideas 
were gradually introduced to China This led 
to the attempt to bring about a constitutional 
change. 

Revolutionary ideas began to spiead among 
the people. Discussions regarding the equality 
of men and women freely took place Chinese 
women began to realize the import^ce pf their 


responsibilities. Alt that penod iwomen paid 
greater attention to broad political problems 
than to their own Their activities at this time 
may be defined as follows 

1 Partiapation %n the Bevolutwn and 
establishment of women’s ‘forums The first three 
women leaders who made their supreme sScnfices 
for the revolutionary cause m the 26th year 
of Emperor Kuang Hsu of the Manchu Dynasty 
were Chow-Fu-Chen, Mao Chih-hsiang and 
Liu Hm-fang Two years later the first women’s 
journal made its appearance This was follow’- 
ed by a number of women’s papers published 
in Pekmg and Shanghai 

In a book entitled “A Call to Chmese 
Women ” by Chin Yi, the author advocated tha: 
women should be entitled to six privileges 
attending school, making friends, doing busmess, 
handlmg finances, freedom to move m or out 
of the home, and fieedom in mariiage On 
matteis such as women’s social intercourse, 
marriage, participation m government affaus 
and education, she imparted new ideas and her 
book produced a profound influence on women’s 
thought at the time 

In the 30th year of Emperor Kuang Hsu, 
Chiu Chin, a woman revolutionary forerunner 
and martyr, jomed tlie Tung Men Hui, She 
became a pioneer of women’s education and 
personally took charge of the Mmg Tao Girls’ 
School and Ta Tung Athletic Association Later 
she met her death at Shaoshing, a martyr in 
the anti-Manchu and anti-monarchy revolution- 
ary movement Up to the present, she is kept 
in reverential memory by the Chinese people 

2 Establishment of women’s educational 
system Many among those who were concerned 
over women’s education advocated the establish-, 
ment of women’s schools The private Hui 
Hsing Girls’ School at Hanchow was turned into 
a governmental school Many women’s educa- 
tional associations were formed Then the 
Manchu government installed a special education 
department and promulgated regulations govern- 
ing schools m which provisions concerning 
women were embodied in the Home Education 
Law Thus women were given a definite place 
m the educational system m China, 
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3 Activities of Chinese women students m 
Japan Dissatisfied with the educational 
facilities in their own countiy, many Chincbc 
women students vvent to Japan That country 
was then in the midst of a inodemization nun c- 
ment, and most Chinese thought that they could 
benefit by studying in Japan as the two peoples 
were similar in racial and cultuial chaiacteiistics 
As far as cultural similaiity uas concerned, it 
was inevitable as what culture Japan po''be><'C(l 
had come from China It had seeped through 
Korea and the Japanese speedily assimilated 
features of value to them such as the adoption 
of the calendar, writing, and the compdation ol 
history* 

Chinese women students in Japan organized 
the Chinese Women Students’ Absociation there 
in the 32nd year of Emperoi Kuang H-u, and 
in the name of the association several publica- 
tions weie turned out 

In brief, beloie the 1911 Revolution the 
i\omen’b movement in China was mainly brouuht 
about through the influence ol the Wcht. It 
began with the founding of bchools lor gii lb aiul 
giadually turned into the channels ol tlie 

I evolutionary movement against the Manchu 
dynasty The Chnstian im&bion schools oxerteil 
a powerful influence and the Chinese people and 
women m particular owe much to them 
Pioneers in modern education foi women, thc> 
were largely responbiblc for the long strides 
taken towards the goal of freedom released iioin 
the shackles of an outworn jiasL 

II FbOM the 1911 llBVOnUTlON TO THE AUi 

Fourth Youth ^Movement 

The women’s movement from the outbreak 
of the 1911 Revolution to the May Fourth 
Youth Movement may be divided into two stages 
Durmg the Revolution, their activities weic 
exclusively confined to participation in the 
revolutionary movement After the successful 
conclusion of the Revolution, the scope of their 
activities widened to embrace many aspects 

1. Women’s Movement dvnng the 1911 
Revolution . The eve of the 1911 Revolution 
saw Chmese women active m the cause. 
Positive action took the place of freedom in 
thinking They organized themselves anil 
participated in the revolutionary front Their 
activities during this stage may be summed up 
as follows 

Women joining the army After the ocou- 
Uatiim of Wuchang, the Revolutionarj? Army, to 
its strength, called for recruits Many 
woqten responded to. this call, and among them 


wa> Miss Wu Shu-ching w'lih hcvoral hundred 
.imiizons uinler her command Cnls in C’h(‘kiang 
aho ])aifici])atcd in the battle of Hangchow. 
Then tlieio woio oigaiuzcd the Women’s Dnre-to- 
Die Coips. Women’s Kuo Mm ('bun, Women’s 
\\”ainors’ Hociotv anil Women’'. A'^sas'-uiution 
C’oip.s Thev took part m the gairihomiig of 
Wuchang and the attack.s on Hankow and 
Nanking In Shanghai also women organized 
th(‘n^^ehe^. into militaiy bodic- and took an 
active part in the Revolution 

In the Noithern expedition, too, women 
idayed a d^tmet and lieioic ride, fighting 
shoulder to shouhler witli the men. 

The organization of women’s re'-cuc and 
first-aid coip'' When the Rciolution started 
in the Wiilian area. Chinese women theie orga- 
nized the He-cue ami Kir-t-.\i<l Corp- which 
late) marehed northward with tlie aimy The 
Red Ciosv Soiiety at Shanghai organized lescue 
and fiist-aid coips which were suit to Hankow, 
liaiivang, ('hmkmng and Nanking to .attend to 
the wounded In medical relict wuik. women 
icndcrcd an even greater ■-I'lMcc than a" -oldier- 

K-'jmmuge and canv.issmg lot -upiilics 
^^lth the revolutionary campaign 'wcepmg th 
entire coimliv. ihcic wa‘- Mailed m Shanghai an 
organization to (iili'.t the '•mu-.niig giiK m 
espionage work 

Aiiothei urgumzutiou lo ila ciedit ol 
feimnist Icadeis m Slmuglnii wn- the Women's 
\id-Re\olution .Wocmlion wliieh engaged in 
raising funds and supplies foi the Revolutiomuy 
\imy From Shanghai this mo\ement .spread 
to Hangchow, tflimkinng, Sunkmng, ('liangshu 
and Kasliing when palnotie women busied ihem- 
-ehcs with eolleetmg imhinry proMsions 
.\nolher woimn's oiganiza'um specialised ir 
-olicitmg funds jjj aid oj tin levolutionarv cause 
The intusion of moiiern and liberal idea- 
iimuite.sted itself in variuu« and hitherto un- 
explored ways For mstanee, .Madame II. H 
Kung, having just fmished hei college education 
in America and returned to t'liiiia, was the first 
lo lealize the ^alue of the theatre for tfie cause 
She organizcil plays in whieli girls of good 
faniilics took part and their appearance on lie* 
public stage was responsible for raising large 
sums for the relief of wounded soldiers. 

At first w'omen’s effort* weio exclusively 
devoted to tlie nationalist movement, ft was 
only after the establishment of the provisional 
government m Nanking, that they began to shift 
their attention to a movement purely for the 
promotion of their owm rights and welfare. 
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2 Women’s • Movement from the 1911 
Revolution to the May Fowth Youth Movement 
Following the successful conclusion of the 1911 
Revolution, revolutionary ideas spiead far and 
wide. The majority of educated women became 
at once extremely enthusiastic in the campaign 
for participation in government and in the idea 
of equality between men and women Many 
organizations came into being at this time and 
the common purpose seemed to be obtaining foi 
women the lights of paiticipation in government 
affairs on an equal basis i\ith men It was 
contended that women should be entitled to 
hold official posts and be elected membeio ot the 
Parliament as freely .as men Their oigani- 
zation^ con‘'ibtcd of the following 

Organizations foi Women’s Paiticipation 
m Government Movement The most influen- 
tial organization was the Women’s Participation 
in Government Tung Men Hui This comprised 
as its constituent bodies the Women’s Aid-the- 
llear association, the Women’s Warriors’ Society, 
(he Nanking Women’s Tung Men Hui and the 
TIunan Wonum’s Citizen Association The 
Tung Men Hui submitted a petition urging that 
provision.s should be made in the constitution 
that women shall be entitled to the right of 
electing and being elected on the same basis as 
men As an alternative, the petition suggested 
that a separate mandate be issued to the public 
defining the “ citizens of China ” refened to in 
the constitution as inclusive of each sex to serve 
as the evidence on official record on which women 
might base their claim for participation in 
government affairs When the provisional con- 
stitution was made public, however, it lacked 
any provisions on equal rights between men and 
women. This led to an indignation demonstra- 
tion by all women’s organizations 

Organizations for educational and intellec- 
tual advancement ' New'spapors, as the channels 
of public opinion, tirew considerable attention 
after the 1911 Revolution Realizing the 
importance of the pi css for the expiessioii of 
opinion.^ on public affairs, many women turned 
to the journalistic field, and iicwsimpers, 
periodicals, and othei publications were produced 
With llie common pui po-e of promoting women’s 
education, championing w'omcn’s rights, helping 
to forward the Republican Government and 
cultivating women’s political knowledge and 
consciousness so as io prepare them foi parti- 
cipation in govemment affairs 

Industrial and other organizations The 
Shanghai Women’s Industnal Company was a 
firm managed and staffed entirely by women 


EMANCIPATION MOVEMENT 8S 

Its sole purpose was to turn out native products 
to promote women’s industries In Nanking, 
prepaiations were made to establish a Cential 
Women’s Arts and Crafts Factory and a Chmesc 
Women’s Bank There were many other oigam- 
zations with women at the helm of affairs 


III Feom the May Fouhth Movement to the 

Reorganization or the Kuomintang 

The May Fourth Youth Movement in 1919, 
brought about mainly by the patriotism of the 
Chmese students, should not be intei preted as a 
mere political or cultural movement It was a 
social movement with all the different problem,* 
confionting the nation at that time as the under- 
lying cause In its political sense, it was 
directed against the feiidalistic and mihtanstic 
system It had as its purpose the overthrowmg 
of antiquated and tiaditional ideas and the 
hauctioning of the theory of individualism 

From the women’s standpoint, the Youth 
Movement marked another step forward in their 
(ause The pi evading public opinion favored 
women’s paidicipation in government affairs, 
freedom in love and marriage and social inter- 
course, the establishment of the “ small home 
system” (that is, the establishment by a son 
of the house of his own instead of following the 
traditional practice of living with his parents 
and giand-parents), and women’s economic 
independence 

The development dating the May Fourth 
Movement can be divided into the following four 
phases * 

1 Educational • Prior to the May Fourth 
Youth Movement, there had been Chinese- 
operated institutions of higher learning for 
women Among those founded by foreign 
missions were the Peking Union College for 
women in Peking, Ginling College for Women 
in Nanking, and South China College m Foochow 
These weie the only institutions wheie Chinese 
women niiglit puisue higher education In the 
sixth yeai of the Chinese Republic (1917), the 
Women’s Normal vSehool in Peking conducted a 
special class in Chmese culture and the follow- 
ing year opened anothei special training course 
in art, painting and drawing Later, the 
University in Canton started to enroll women 
students The following year, the Peking 
Women’s Teachers’ College was formally inaugu- 
lated Since then, co-education has been 
introduced in most colleges and universities in 
the country Therefore, co-education, which 
gives women the opportunity of hi^er education, 
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may be said to have its beginning in the May 
Fourth Youth Movement 

2 Women's rights' The May Fourth 
Youth Movement swing the Chinese women 
activities in all parts of the country into action 
Besides women on the faculties of schools who 
banded themselves toeether, women’s associations 
were organized in Shanghai, Kwangtung, Cheki- 
ang, Hunan, Szechuan and Kiangai, bound 
together by the single purpose of participation in 
government affairs The spring of 1924 saw the 
formation of the Women’s Tung Chih Hui 
rComrades Society) in Peking, the Women’s 
Movement Committee in Shanghai and other 
feminist organizations Under various names, 
all these organizations were charged with one 
purpose .seeking the right of franchise and 
equality with men before the law, in education, 
and in vocation 

3 Vocational After Mav Fourth, teach- 
ing became a common occupation of educated 
women At the same time, the number of those 
entermg factories and business gradually 
increased 

4 Social welfare ' At this time, the 
Y W C A 's in the country began to engage in 
«ocial welfare activities which included the 
movement for the protection of women and child 
laborers and the establishment of w'omen’s 
(lormitories The Women’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union a mission organization with branches 
all over the country, tried to bring about 
reforms in the home It established the w'oraen’s 
educational institute and women’s hostel, and 
did much for the promotion of women’s welfare 
in general All this serves to show the attention 
which had been aroused in women’s social 
welfare 

TV FbOM the RsiOBGANIZA’nON OP THE 

KuOMINTANG to the MuKDETir iNOroENT 

In the Outline of Basic Policies of the 
Kuomintang are provisions governing women’s 
rights which read * " In law, economics, educa- 
tion and social affairs, appropnate recognition 
should be given to the principle of equality 
between men and women to help/promote 
women’s rights ” The position of the Kuomin- 
tang m the women’s movement has been one 
of fostering and guiding its development The 
Nationalist Government was formally establish- 
ed in Nanking m 1928 and women’s 
movement then began to be under the guidance 
of the Kuomintang, and women’s orgamzatiors 
placed under its direct supervision 
Women’s activities under the direction of the 
KuOTnintaTig may be summar^^d as follows . 


1 Organization of the Women’*' Depart- 
m<'ni under the Kuomintang Both the central 
and local Kuomintang executive headquarters 
were provided with a women''" department, while 
w'diien’s movement rominittec’.s were set up in 
Shanghai and Canton, ehargeil with the task 
of promoting women’." ndils in ('fpialily with 
men and spon=oring lalmr eduuition among 
w omen workers 

2 Inauguration of women’s associ.ations : 
The Women’s Deportment of the Reoru.anization 
Committee of the Municipal Kuoimnianc Ilcad- 
ouarteis in Nankiiic and tlie Fhditical Training 
Department of the Ileadfiuarters of the 
Communder-in-ehief of the X'!tionali"t Arm'v 
convened a meeting of women teatlers at which 
a decision w’as reached to oiminize the Nanking 
Women's Association Similar a*-" 0 cia^) 0 ns were 
later orcamzod m the municipalities of Shanghai, 
Peking, Tientsin and Foochow', and in centers 
in the provinces of Anhwei and Honan Their 
functions were niorc or les" ideiita-nl Besides 
enliphteninc the won'cn-folk and enabling them 
to realize their own snffenn" and the need for 
emoneipahon they enlist od the different women’s 
tmonps in them are'i> to work under their 
'upervision and strenethened flieir oruanizations, 
Tn iKidition, they eondneted s})f»rt-fertrt schools 
to give women supplementary training and schools 
for the training of women emnlovees In the 
interests of women labor, they fought for equal 
treatment of men and women workers. They 
did all they eoidd to establish w'omen’s equahty 
with men in polities, law. education, and other 
spheres Especially noteworthy w’ere their 
efforts to solve matrimonial pmhiems, 

3_ Organization of the National Women’s 
Association * A general conference of delegates 
of women’s associations from different nnrts of 
the country was held in the spring of 1929 for 
the purpose of petitioning the Oovernment for 
the organization of a National Women’s Asso- 
ciation Representatives at the conference came 
from Kiangsu, Kwangtung, fizerhwim, Phonchai, 
Tientsin, Phnnfung Hopei, Peiping, 'Shansi 
Chekiang Nanking, Honan and Anhwei. Many 
resolutions W’cre adopted including those to be 
submitted to the Third Plenary Session of ffie 
Central Executive and Supervisory Comrnittees 
of the Kuomintang, though efforts to carry 
them out failed. 

V From the MtJKDENt Incident to Judy 7, 
1937 

After the Mukden Incident, the people of 
the entire nation were seething witih indigaation 
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against the enemy and women in all parts of 
the country, weie they teachers and students in 
schools, or housewives and daughters at home, 
or engaged in free occupations, organized them- 
selves into enemy-resisting national salvation 
bodies Up to the present stage of the national 
resistance, women have all realized that their 
own emancipation lies in the national liberation 
of China The only dissimilarity ues in the 
fact that prior to the beginning of resistance, 
there had been no strongly unified organization 
for w'omen The women’s movement during this 
period comprises the following fields 

1 NationaJ Salvation activities Among 
the women who started the organization of 
enemy-resisting and national salvation associa- 
tions after the Mukden incident those in Nanking, 
Shanghai, Tientsin, Peiping, Canton and Hankow 
were most enthusiastic Similar groups came 
into existence in other cities When the first 
Shanghai " war ” broke out on January 28, 1932, 
a great number of women factory workers, 
students and family women participated in war- 
aid work They engaged m making garments 
for the soldiers, in organizing hospitals for the 
wounded and rescue and first-aid corps, giving 
eonsolaiion and encouraaement to the warriors, 
soliciting funds and doing publicitv work All 
did their share in helping the resistance against 
Japan In the subsequent war along the Great 
Wall, in the Suiyan battles, and finally in the 
present national resistance, women have, vqth 
the same spirit of patriotism, actively partici- 
pated in war-aid work 

2 Famine relief * The disastrous flood of 
IDS! affected almost two-thirds of the popula- 
tion A special flood relief commission was 
formed by the Government to handle the relief 
W’ork Chinese women leaders organized a relief 
committee, and women groups in Shanghai, 
Nanking and North China distributed more than 
10000 pieces of winter clothina and auilts among 
the ‘.ufferers Refugee camps and hospices for 
womMi in childbirth weic also provided 

3 Women’s right movement Wlien the 
People’s Assemblv was convened in May 1931, 
women groups in Nanking submitted a proposal 
asking for certain revisions in the Civil and 
Criminal Codes which were ultimately made 

Another four-point petition eonceining the 
recognition of women’s rights was submitted by 
women groups to the Fifth Plenary Session of 
the Central Executive and Supervisory Commit- 
tees of the Kuomintang held in 1935 When the 
rules and regulations governing the election of 
delegates to the People’s Assembly were pro- 


claimed, it was seen that provisions therein 
would make it difficult for women to be elected 
Feminine activities again organized themselves 
and petitioned the Government for more 
lepresentation This created quite a sensation at 
the time 

Aside from the organizations in charge of the 
different phases of the movement, there was a 
nation-wide network of women’s relief societies 
and women’s associations, all having as their 
common goal the emancipation of women 

VI Women’s Movement in Four Years 
OE Resistance 

After the outbreak of the Sino-Japanese 
hostilities on July 7, 1937, the people of the 
entire country were mobilized under the banner 
of the rtruggle for the liberation of the Chinese 
nation With the rising tide of war, the women’s 
movement advanced to a new stage of develop- 
ment Women’s aetmties began to assume a 
broader and more practical aspect Special 
mention should be made of the following features 
of their work * 

1 Unification of women’s organizations 
As soon as the curtain rose on national resistance, 
women throughout the country banded them- 
selves toaelher and organized the Chinese 
Women’s National War Relief Association In 
May of 1938, more than fifty women leaders 
from 13 provinces attended a meeting of- un- 
precedented importance at Kuling Up to the 
time that we met at this conference there had 
been, as has been seen, much energy and effort 
expended in the endeavour to better the condi- 
tion of women, but the organizations and 
associations concerned were scattered in different 
localities and were individual bodies with no 
central aim for guidance In a word, there was 
no correlation and it was clearly necessary to 
bring all these organizations and associations 
together, co-ordinate their activities, and inspire 
them with one common aspiration At this 
Kuling meeting we drew up the “ General Out- 
line of Principles Governing the Mobilization 
of Women to participate in Resistance and 
National Reconstruction ” It was realized that 
the preiequisites to women’s mobilization lay in 
raising their educational standards, improving 
their, living conditions, safeguarding their eco- 
nomic independence and organizing intellectual 
women for a mass education campaign It was 
also decided that all women groups in the country 
should have their highest executive organ m the 
Women’s Advisory Committee of the New Life 
Movement Thus this meeting opened a new era 
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for women m the movement’s history of the past 
thirty years Under the guidance of centralized 
and unified organization, co-opeiation waxed 
4ronger and efficiency of work increased 

2 Scope of woik • 

(а) Training of leadeis A total of 941 
women leaders were trained in six terms They 
have been assigned to work in lural district'' 
factories, lyospitals for wounded .soldiers., and 
orphanages 

(б) Production enterprises While the 
Government vas at Hankov, Madame H H 
Kung laid the foundation for the magnificent 
production work m which women have played 
the leading part in Free China dunng the last 
few years Madame Kung started visiting the 
factories in Hankow in order that she should 
obtain sufficient data to enable liei to deodc 
what would be the most useful linos of piodiution 
for women helpers m the national effort in the 
rear Rhc came to the conclusion that the im- 
provement of silk and hand industries, Mich as 
cotton weaving, had most to eommcml them 
Since then she has been, among other things, 
the driving force behind the revival of the silk 
mdustrv m Szechuan As executive director, 
she introduced modem methods of seneulture in 
eleven hsien m Szechuan Last year the crop 
produced by the improved methods introdu(*ed 
were seventy per cent better than those of the 
previous year The silk co-oper'atives under the 
Production Department already number over 
12,000 families It is now assured that in tlu 
near future Szechuan will regain the proud 
position of being one of the foremost silk pro- 
ducing centers oif China 

It was not to silk alone that Madame Kung 
devoted her attention. On her initiative four 
projects were undertaken in Szechuan, namely, a 
spinning and weaving factory, a handicraft 
institute, a sericultural district and a spinning 
and weaving experiment district One part ol 
the annual output is sold within the country to 
meet the needs of the people and the army while 
the other part is exported to obtain foreign 
exchange A large group of technical personnel 
has been trained, and co-operatives and advi- 
sory agencies have been organized to direct 
women in rural districts in their productive 
activities 

. ic) Child welfare . The Refugee Cbil- 
Association was organized under the 
Women’s National War Relief A^ocia'- 
branches m the provmees to handle 
4^ welfare work. Up to the present, 


,54 orphanages ha\e been e-'fiihli'-hed taking 
care of 24,997 war orphan,*! 

(d) Giving cneouiagf ment to -oMieri. 
Following the inati'iui'ation of the (’liinese 
WomenV Natiomil Wai Kthel \wieimion 
hrnnehe- weic orgnaized in the jinnineev of 
Hiimin, Kw.angtung, KinngMi, Ch'-kiang SlieiH, 
Kansu, KiangM and Kweiehow. and in Now 
Yoik, London, Pans and the Philippine Lhinds 

laiioiK timeK, (iint- ior winter gm merit' 
foi clotli 'hoe*, and Mi(k' foi iiudiejii 'iiiiplii'i 
and for cotton-padded garment *• wete launeheil 
These campaigns mtted nioie than S">0(KIO(K10 
in e,asli ,)Yei ritX) ouiih'- ol in, Id Miiti siKcr 
ornaments, 30000 pairs of cloth slioc Innnlrtds 
of thousands of suits o| smnmei an<l winter 
clothing, and more than 20 kinds of medienies 
These lime either iieen sent to the front for 
(hstrilmfion among the fightei-, oi given a" gifts 
to wounded .sohliers ni hospitals, ni tt> fnniilics 
of eonsenjifed men Workei- me 'tatioiiefl in 
hosintals to look after the wotnuled 

fel Atlviee on living • Tins jihiisi* of work 
1.S intended to Ining women of all soeinl stiata mtti 
the fold of I lie New Life iirmeinles. .More tliiin 
30,000 women laborers ni the Wuhan cities were 
evaeiiateil to the inteiior to coiiliimi fheit pro- 
duetne effort, s In all big faelones an sjutioned 
regular workers giving advice and enlighten- 
ment to the women emlpovee'. In atldition, 
infoimation and seiwice agetieie- Imve been set 
up to help solve the prohlenis confninting w<imcn 
of all classes. 

If) Rural work : laterary elnsses for 
women and children ns well as women’s voca- 
tional training sehools have been established 
throughout the rural distriefs seeking, on the 
one hand, to raise women’s living standards and 
on the otlier, to improve their living conditions 
During the past few vearx. the sphere of this 
work ha*, bi'en along the Yangtze. Tlie disfriets 
already lamefifed by this prom am comprise four 
counties including Huangpi and Hsiaokan in 
Hupeh piovmce, ten count iex including Tuncan 
and Hengshan in Huan province, mul 28 counlics 
including Chekiang and Peiigxhui in Pzediuan 
provmn' Activities are forging ahead m 50 
other Szechuan counties including the Meishan 
and Pihsien while plans to increase personnel 
and fuither extend the work in tliis province 
are under way, 

(flf) Establishment of contacts and promo- 
tion work • For the advancement of ite program, 
women's work committees have been called into 
being within the country and abroad. To date, 
such committees have formsd is Saedhusn, 
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Hunan, Kweichow, Kwangtung, Kwangsi, Honan, 
Shensi, tlie Fifth War Aiea ind Kansu, in San 
Francisco, Seattle, Chicago, Boston, Wasliington, 
New^Yoik, Los Angeles, Saciamento, Baltimore 
and 'Poitland in the United States, and in 
Hongkong The work ol the branches is similai 
to that of the head ofiioe In addition, special 
New Life Women’s Seivice Corps have been 
organized m each goVoinment organization 
including the National Goveinment, the Execu- 
tive Yuah, the legislative Yan and 20 others 
This system is also in foice in the pi evinces 
The wife of each piovincial chairman is respon- 
sible directly to the Standing Committee of the 
Women’s Advisory Council for women’s woik 
in her province. They have been peifonning 
their duties with zeal and devotion and through- 
out Free China these coips are piomoting 
women’s activities on logical and well-thought- 
out lines 

(hj Cultural work With a view to 
laibiug the cultuial level of women, directing 
their views and opinions to proper channels and 
keeping thorn intoimed and in communication 
with one anothci in their work, magazines and 
periodicals ha\c liecn published and circulated 
In those publications, new ideas and theoiies 
concwning llie women ’s movement were intro- 
duced ami the piogiess of women’s work and 
their living eondilions m different localities 
desenbed 

Under the gunlance ol the Women’s 
Advisory Committee of the New Life Movement 
the women’s imnenient during this period has 
become mme substantial, enriched m content and 
hotter plamu'd to merit moie favourable progioss 
It has become not only a campaign in which 
women 1ih\o sought their own emancipation but 
also an effective laetoi in the cause of national 
liberation 

3 (lOVeinnient promotion of women’s 
movement During tins period, Chinese women 
iiave had tin support and promotion ot the 
government In the Outline of General Policies 
Governing Resistance and National Reconstiuc- 
tion, lor instance, it is officially provided that 
‘ women should be trained and enabled to sem 
m social welfare activities to increase the 
sticngth ot resistance” The organization of 
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ifomen’s corps is included into principles 
governing the organization of Wartime Citizens 
Mihtia promulgated by the Central Govern- 
ment The People’s Political Council, in its first 
teim of office, allowed ten seats to women, and 
since its second teim women’s repiesentativt 
has been increased by six more Women are 
also lepresented in the various provincial 
assemblies A decision was leached at the 
Seventh Plenary Session of the Central Execu- 
tive and Supervisoiy Committee of the 
Kuommtang that a women’s boaid should be 
established under the Central Kuommtang to 
direct the activities of women of the whole 
country ^ All this tends to show the keen mterest 
the government takes m promoting the women’s- 
movement 

To sum up The W'oinen’s movement during 
the past 30 yeais has lun the couise fiom theoiw 
to practice, from tiymg to secuie individual 
freedom and equal oppoitunities to stnvmg foi 
the libeiation of the nation, iiom a stage of 
dissension and disorganization to that of being 
well-organized and w^ell-planned The strides 
of progicss have been notable Although much 
lemains to be done, equally much has already 
been accomplished Promise has become pei- 
fonnance Freedom and hope have been bi ought 
to the women of China They aie making a real 
contiibution to national resistance and recon- 
struction They lecognize tha't the emancipation 
ot themselves and securing their own rights are 
indissolubly bound with gaming undisputed 
sovereignty foi China Tlieir aims are not 
selfish They know that tiieie can be no libera- 
tion foi China from the chains that Japan is 
endeavouring to nvet upon her while nearly 
fifty per cent of her people lemain in a status 
of infenouty They are not content to allow' 
their men to win freedom foi them, they want 
to take their full share of the new agony and 
sweat that must be home before China is blessed 
by that freedom 

Chungking, Szechuan 
301 h September, 1S41 

[This aiticle, though wiitten in September, 1941, 
may be legaidcd as a comprehensive and fairly up-to- 
date suivey by the First Lady of China We received 
tins article through the courtesy of the Chinese Mimstij 
of Information 1 





i’LORfiNCE NIGHTINGALE 

By AUGUSTUS MUIR 


The nursmg piofesaon is oae which has a very Mrong appeal lo the women of Britain To-»lav British 
nurses are to be found on every battlefield, carrying on the high ideals of sen ice set them by the great Florence 
Nightingale m the last century In the following aitidi is teeordeJ the story of Mm Nightingale's 
great work 


Flobbncb Nightingale has otten been depicted 
a£» a rather ethereal and in,ysteiiou& figui'e who 
moved through hospital wards in the Criine« 
at night, an(f earned the title of the Lady of 
the Lamp Aftei the Ciimean campaign had 
ended, a dinner was given to naval and military 
officers, who were asked to select tine perhon 
whose achievements *Vould be umiembeicd the 
longest, ^by posterity The naiiie chosen unani- 
mously was that of Miss Floience Nightingale 
It was indeed no ethereal cieatuic who hatl 
won that tribute from those tough men of war 
It was a woman of indomitable will, n woman 
of tremendous physical endurance, of unbreak- 
able courage, a woman who slashed hei way 
through red tape, who fouglit mcomiietcncc oi 
every kind till she had beaten it down, and who 
was the real foundei of the modem Birtish 
tiaining system for nurses 

Florence Niglitmgaie came fioui a cultuicd 
and moderately wealthy family iShe was a gul 
of hjj^Aspirits who enjoyed life, but she iiondered 
deeply on the amount of human suffering which 
might be relieved by women’s skill and patience 
She was further inspired by Elisabeth Fiy, 
the Quakeress, who was largely responsible foi 
European prison reform in the early nineteenth 
century, and she began to study hospital 
systems and surgery on the continent of Europe 
as well as in London, Dublin and Edinburgh 
She was thirty-four years of age when from the 
dispatches of a newspaper correspondent, the 
British public learned of the dyeadful co dition 
of the sick and wounded Crimean troops It 
was evident that a woman of initiative was re- 
quired to organise the nursing services, and thcie 
was only one whose character and training hud 
equipped her for the task The War Minister 
wrote to Florence Nightingale— and, by a strarjge 
coincidence, she was writing to him at the fwiwo 
hour to offer her service 

Within one week she had a detachment of 
nurses ready to set out for the Middle East. 
When they arrived at Scutari, all were amased 
at the lovelmess of that scene, where the hospital 
looked down over the waters of Bosj^hom. The 
bvdldH% itself might have been the palace oi 


some Eahtcni emjierni, fucli '■ule ot the 
(juaduiiglo being fully u tiuailci oi u mile 
long But when Floience Nigliimgale enteiecl, 
she vas hoi lor-sl nick at the iilili ami confiMon 
Theie were about foui mihs iB kilniiieli’cs) oi 
eorndois and galleries and men Liv there with 
undressed wounds The plaee was veiini- 
nous and iat-mlc.sted t)n tlie tlay atter she 
arriicd, 4ih Xovembei 18.)! the’ Battle of 
Inkoiman was fought, un<l '•lum mnii* easiialtie- 
weie pom mg in— men who were sulTeriiig not 
only fioni wound'-, but also troiw ie\er, dy-eiitery 
or cholera 

Floience Nightingale tackled hei new tuA 
with fierce dettnuiimlion Sh»‘ leuliMsl that 
conditions, must be improved -and wilhoiil delaj 
Day and night site toiled witli the nui-es, she 
had brought Hum ilnglutiii Sometimes she 
stood lor twenty lioui''. at a -iH-ti'li, as tresh 
eoiuoys ol sick and wounded nijiM'd .'she wa 
not meieiy a boin urganaser, -lie was a iramed 
organiser, She uitendeit to the gineininent '^toi'i , 
us they armed, she ouiered the kiidien^, and 
soon had eveiytliing lunmiig hiiUMuhly, she took 
a nciglilounng house and luiued u into a laun- 
dry, using as luundiy-umids -ome ol tiie Hohliefs' 
wives wlio liad been pernulied to uceotupany 
their iiientolk on the eampaigu Baiaiages wen 
made, as well us splintu, tuatlie'"'e8, pillows, 
snd bliG hud ihoubundn ol out fiuni 

England— these being paid for by hciself and 
her fnendh^ By the ciul of iIh* yt'ui, that 
hospitul ut S(*utari hud biKai truu^fonood, No 
longer did men ho with broken limbs unset ui 
wounds undressed Those lour miles of corridors 
and galleries had been swejjt and garnished, and 
theie was food m plenty, 

Boon fifty more nurses had utyved. 'riicir 
help was ui gently needed, for siek men were 
arriving m great numbeis Horn tl,e siege ot 
bebastopol. Many of them iiad elioiera, and 
most of them suffered from irost-buo. Few had 
the strength to survive) indeed, for many weeks 
me death rate was as high as 60 per cent. It was 
dimmg those wmter months that Florence 
Nightingale received the name by whiih she 
IB stiU known, the Lady of the Lamp, for during 
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the hours of night she would walk, lamp in hand, 
around those corridors and galleries, pausing 
now and then at the bedside of a sick man In 
the words of a wounded soldier, “ we lay there 
by hundreds but we could kiss her shadow 
as it fell, and lay our heads on the pillow again 
content ” 

As soon as she felt she could leave the base 
hospital at Scutari, Florence Nightingale sailed 
across to the Ciimca Her intention was to re- 
organise the medical sei vices in the field, and 
she went right up into the trenches around 
Sebastopol After working hard to put things 
to lights in the hospitals at Balaclava, she her- 
self fell sick with Ciimeart fever This tireless 
woman had come to the end of hei strength, and 
her death was feared 

After a fortnight had passed, however, she 
began slbwly to recover All the doctors urged 
her to return to England as soon as she was 
able to travel , but she insisted on going back to 
Scutari, only to return once more to the Crimean 
hills after peace had been restored 

There she remained, looking after the 
wounded soldiers until they were shipped home, 
and travelling round the camp hospitals to visit 
sick men from the army of occupation 

Meanwhile, in England, the gratitude of the 
public took tangible shape in the Nightingale 
Fund, which was to be handed over to her to 
“ enable her to cany out lier object regarding 
the reform of the nursing system in England ” 

When she arrived homo at last, she avoided 
a national ovation by travelling under an as- 
sumc<l name, and she settled down in the old 
family house in the heart of the countryside, 
with the full knowledge that she was a sick 
woman and would never again be able to lead 
an active life But althou^ she shunned publi- 
city, her writings and promptings and advice 
wore fuel foi the fire she had set alight Queen 
Victoria, when she met her and realised the 


power of that personality, wrote, “ I wish we 
had her at the War Office” 

For many years Florence Nightingale lived 
almost like a recluse, but her great and tender 



Red Cross Commandant laying a wreath at the 
base of the statue erected in London to the brave 
and resourceful pioneer of British ni^remg, 
Florence Nightingale 

heart sent forth its courageous messages She 
lingered on until 1910, an old lady of mnety 
years. Her deeds of mercy are still remembered, 
her inspiration lives on to-day and is manifest 
once again on the world’s new battlefields 


WOMEN AS ENGINEERS 

Bv GEORGE GODWIN 


[One of the many ideas that have been challenged m Butain owing to wartime conditionH is iho notion Uiat 
for women all that concerns machines is, and must ever lomain, a complete mystcij This taiucy w yi ining 
fast before the performance of women in this sphere, and th(‘ war is expediting that 
Januaiy 1, 19^, women were admitted to the Amalgamated Enginecnng Inion— a union which hid priMOus- 
ly resisted the acceptance of women membeis ] 


It was m 1&19 that Lady Paisons, wife of the 
inventor of the turbine, who described herself 
as ‘'an engineer by marriage,” founded the 
Women’s Engmeeering Society, which was tlie 
direct result of the magnificent work done by 
British women m engmeermg between 1914-1918 
Today, it has over 200 members As with all 


engineering society, <juite unotlu'i to iniplenient 
its objectives — ^the promotion of training and 
employment m all schools of engnipcring and 
technical colleges, and the rigid of ttdiui*’hion to 
the various professional bodies 

The attitude of the nwl<’ engiiu'er was 
strikingly similar to tliat of tiic male doctor and 



These girls are here seen receivmg interesting technical training m a Ministry of 

Labour trammg factory 


pioneer women’s organisations, the Society has 
had a difficult time Even so, by 1925 it was 
sufficiently firmly established to oi^wise a 
Conference of Women in Science Eidiibition at 
Wembley, at which the Queen (then the Duchess 
of York) made her maiden speech. Shortly 
afterwards it set up another oi^anisatioii, the 
Electrical Association for Women, which swiftly 
outgrew the parent society and has today 9,000 
loeMiers and 85 branches. 

It FM one thing for women to form an 


surgeon when women first knocked at the doors 
of the medical schools. And even today, much 
of that old prejudice persists. One by one, how- 
ever, the Institutes opened their doors, oven if 
they did not fiing them wide, and today a 
woman can become a professional engineer with 
professional standing in the appropriate asso- 
ciation, in the same way as a man. 

Two main obstacles impeded the advance 
of the woman engineer. The first was the reluc- 
tance of engineering firms to Mcept 
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apprentices, and second the attitude of the tiade 
union 

The second Mas removed when the great 
Amalgamated Engineering Union lifted their 
embargo, and fioni Januaiy 1, 1943, admitted 
•women members 

Now it may be consideied that to take so 
strong a foi tress women must have been able 
to piesent impressive credentials Let us see 
what a few individuals have achieved and what 


At the start, it was considered that women would 
be chiefly of use in the national emergency as 
unskilled or semi-skilled workshop operatives 
This was the oflicial view and •that of most 
employers But the women tramees proved 
unexpectedly quick, accurate and conscientious 
They did wccellent work in the longer, three- 
month, training period, and passed on to such 
skilled jobs as oxy-acetylene welding, centre 
lathe turning, instrument making, draughtsman- 



A girl u seen boring the barrel of one of the many guns tmned out in great quantities 

bj British Ordnance factories 


contribution women engineers en masse have 
made to the present war effort in engineering 
M'orkshop and munitions factory 

In 1940, the Ministry of Labour took over 
Beaufoy Institute, Lambeth, founded in 1938 
by the Women’s Enginecnng Society for the 
training of women as supervisors of operatives 
The Ministry then invited Miss Caroline Haslett, 
C B E, l^esident of the Society, to act as 
Adviser on Women's Training Shortly after- 
wards they appointed three women as Technical 
Officers. 

The importance of these appomtments may 
be measured by the magmtude of the Govem- 
jnspt’s Trainmg Schemes for men and w 9 m§R, 


ship, and inspection and mewing 

Here are a few typical examples of the work 
done by the women engineers under war condi- 
tions One firm’s maintenance repair shop is 
staffed by women workers, all of whom were, 
only a few months ago, unskilled paper-mill 
workers. Two of them now work a shaping 
machme. They set up, sharpen the tools and 
mark out the job, all without male assistance. 
One Coventry firm, forced by circumstance to 
recruit women labour, found that its production 
figures rose thereafter Under a woman 
personnel manager and a woman shop supenn- 
tendent, the female staff of 700 rose to 6,000. 

On expert gun work the dfiutiop of woman 
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labour is now 65 per cent In one firm, a g,nl 
without pievioub experience, after three weeks, 
was grinding Gap Gauges to 0 0001 of an inch 
and doing all the operations save one Anothoi 
woman, single-handed, operates four Cincinatti- 
Horizontal Millers with hydiaulically-operated 
ti averse, a third is turning on a large new 
Centre lathe with all-geared head Among moio 
highly-skilled women workers are women gauge 
grinders, inspectors of thread gauges by optical 
instiument inspection and press tools setter on 
y A presses up to 120 tons 

In aircraft production the story is similai, 
though in character it carries over fiom the 
w'oil^hop to the laboratory, and to the work of 
the woman engineer with university and profes- 
sional qualifications and status Here women 
engin'&ers are engaged on research and as 
Scientific Officers, Technical Officers and Techni- 
cal Assistants— ^ne inteicsting ]ob is the 
preparation of notes for the use of pilots on 
each type of plane in the RAF 

Of individual achievements only a few of 
many careers can be mentioned > Theic is, foi 
example. Miss Margaret Partridge, now a Minis- 
try of Laboui’ Officer, who ran a large eleclncal 
engineering business, laying street cables and 
other contracting work There is Miss Dix who 
completed the installation of new lighting in 
Wtttchester Cathedral, Mrs Douglas, who for- 
merly managed a Southampton shipyard, and 
Miss Verena Holmes, inventor of the poppet 
valve gear used m the Diesel engine Last, one 
might mention Miss Kathleen Butler, civil 



An t‘iglilccn-j car-oltl workri i*i win milling a 
brecth ring 

engineer, who acted as Dr Cragrit'ld’s assistant 
in tile building of the great Sydney Bridge, 
Australia The list could be extended ulinoat 
indefinitely. 


BATTLE UNENDING 

By SIDNEY HORNIBLOW 

in the following article is described tlie intignificvnt work wliitli is being eurripd out tliioiiglioiit Hriliun 
m many dispensancs specially constructed and ouuippeU to combat tubiuculoHis 


Thebe is one battle in Great Britain which will 
never end This battle is fought night and day 
with tireless energy, through years of war as 
well as peace, by a devoted band of doctors, 
scientists and public officials. This battle is the 
battle against disease It is more than that, 
it IS the battle to wm, with each succeeding year, 
better health and happier conditions of living 
'for every man, woman and child in Britain 
To look back through the centuries and to 
trace the advance of medical science and social 
conditions m Britain, is to find an encouraging 
a story not only of many spectacular, far- 
Twiching discoveries -which have changed the 


whole course of medical treat nieiit, but of sure 
and steady progress which, from one generation 
to the next, has brought higher iiopes to man- 
kind in its never-ending isuest for longer and 
healthier life 

One disease which (more, piobably, than 
any other) has engaged the attention of medical 
men the world over, is tuberculosis ^ And m the 
story of Bntain’s fight against this disease^ 
figlit m which the doctors are slowly winning 
and the disease losing— one chapter stands out 
in the record of steady achievement. It is the 
chapter which tells of the truly remarkable work 
done 'ah the Tuberculosis Dispensaries throu^- 
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'I’lio piucnt’s, lungs aie 

out tlie count! y, ot winch Paddington Dispensary 
IS tin excellent example 

It was Paddington which really began the 
great battle against tuberculosis on modern 
lines m 1909 by opening the first Tubeiculosis 
Dispensary in England This Dispensary was 
established by a small group ot public-spinted 
{leople, who thete began the systematic teaching 
of hdalthy living with a view to prevention of 
the disease 

It was at Paddington Dispcnsaiy that the 
first tuberculosis otFiceis weie tramed, and it 
was on the model of the Paddington Dispensary 
that most of the other British dispensaries 
were founded 

Within two years of the opening of the 
Paddington Dispensary, tuberculosis became a 
“ notifiable ” disease, (i e , it was laid down by 
law that all diagnosetl cases must be reported 
to the authorities), and since then every city 
and municiiiahty throughout the country has 
established a health centre for combating the 
disease Since these centres have been establish- 
ed, the death rate fiom tubeiculosis has been 
reduced by as much as fifty per cent 

During the thirty-three years during which 
the Paddington Dispensary has been open, many 
thousands of people have received care and 
advice there Doctors, nurses and social workers 
have devoted their until mg energies not only 
towards the patients themselves, but also to- 
wards their families. 

In all cases, the cause and character of the 
illness have been investigated, some patients 


being examined by X-iay 

have been transfer! ed to sanatoria, all the honoes 
have been visited by doctors, and the simple 
law's of health and the prevention of disease 
have been taught 

While the Dispensary itself is equipped 
w'lth an X-ray Department, and every modern 
device for pathological and bacteriological m- 






The patient is being given a lung-refill m the 
artificial pneumothorax treatment 

vestigation, the work of the ehnic by no means 
ends with the detection and treatment of the 
disease It is realised that tuberculosis may 
bring in its tram poverty and hardship for both 
the patient and his family 

So, at the Paddington Dispensary and at 
every similar clinic throughout the country, the 
patient and his family are regarded as one 
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A women's sanatorium m the countiy Fresh air is essential m the cure of all tuix'rruln'^is nistx 


“ unit ” Obviously, the doctor cannot prevent 
further cases of the disease from occuinng in 
this “unit” if the conditions of the home are 
unsatisfactory The role of the social worker 
attached to these Dispensanes is, therefore, an 
important one 

Children, for example, whose mothers have 
had to be placed under treatment, have been 
cared for, and in other homes, where the bread- 
winner has been taken ill, financial aid has been 
arranged for the rest of the family Wliere it is 
found that delicate children already bear the 
seeds of infection, special and constant care is 
devoted to them to enable them to resist the 
disease 

For many years the Paddington Dispeusarj' 
carrifed on under mcreasing difficulties As its 
work became better known and extended over a 
wider field, it was found that the original 
premises were inadequate, and recently a splendid 
new building, set up at a cost of many thousands 
of pounds has been opened 

Since the opening of the new premises, the 
Dispensary service has been able to extend far 
beyond the hopes of its original founders, not 
least among facilities now available to patients 
being a modem X-ray apparatus, which enables 
every patient to be X-rayed at The time of his 
first attendance. 

The Paddington Dispensary is contributing 
to Bntam’s war effort, for the patients att«id- 
mg the Dispensary for examination We 
inSuded a number of reoruits sent by the Army 
Medioi^ Board, This co-operation is p^eular- 


ly welcomed by the Army authorities, since it 
prevents the possibility that mfcctwi men may 
be admitted to the Services The results of the 
examinations of these recruits, and of the men 
sent by the Civil Defence Organisations, 
iwlicatcb that the health of the gimerul public 



The wife and children d a tubereuloeb patient 
are seen talking to the Almoner, who will help 
them while the patient is being nvon treatment 
which will take him away from nie homo for a 
while 

is most satisfactory It is particularly note- 
worthy that the percentage of Service recruits 
found to be infected with tuberculosis is well 
below that of 1914 This, m itself, is undeniable 
testimony to the success of Britain’s anti-tuber- 
culosis measures during the past twenty years, 


THE WORLD AND THE WAR 

By KEDAE NATH CHATTERJI 


Thb war has entered in its third phase 
According to some western commentators, this 
IS the last and the decisive period of the war 
though, accoiding to the moie cautious of the 
western authoritative spokesmen, it might be 
still a long war In the meanwhile the Axis 
commentators are lepoited to have kept a strict 
silence on the matter, the only statement being 
that a " Nerve War ” was about to end and that 
the stronger language of cannon was about to be 
used The Allied press is laying great stiess on 
the movements in the Mediterranean, and upto 
the time of writing (2&-6-43) the fullest emphasis 
has been laid on the naval movements in that 
region and the Axis reaction to the same Even 
the tremendous intensification of the aerial offen- 
sive over Western Germany and Western occu- 
pied Europe has latterly obtained a secondary 
place in comparison with the recalm given to the 
preparations for an offensive in the South 

If the second front is going to be opened 
in the South of Europe— France, Italy or Balkans 
-^hen this fanfare is indeed strange, unless the 
Allied command is of the opinion that a plain 
declaration of intentions is the best method of 
puzzling the enemy Of course, for a war of 
nerves this is excellent tactics and for the present 
at least this has effectively held up all Axis 
operations in the Eastern zone of the war m 
Europe The latest news indicates a flare-up on 
the Donetz and the Kuban fronts, however, and 
if anything develops out of it then this “ Nerve 
War ” may be assumed to have come to an end 
In the alternative, that is if this uncanny lull 
continues much longer on the Russian front, it 
should be taken for granted that Hitler’s strategy 
IS being altered substantially and that Germany 
IS assuming the defensive for the present, pend- 
ing the culmination of Allied strategy on the 
European front. 

The campaigning season in Eastern Europe 
is strictly limited at both ends so far as mecha- 
mzed warfare is concerned No large-scale offen- 
sive with mechanized divisions can be initiated 
before the thaw ends and the ground legainfthe 
character of terra firma The German campaigns 
of last year met with disaster at the hands of 
General Mud, who proved himself to be as 
fomudaWe an adversary as his oompatnot 


Geneial Winter of Russia The following 
extract from a USOWI cmrrmvque embodymg 
ah Italian comment throws a great deal of light 
on the matter It further explains a lot of queer 
pioblems that has come before every student of 
the present war 

Washington, June 16 (By Cable) 

“ Readers will have observed that from the beginning 
of the war reports have always mentioned the same 
aircraft, the same guns, the same tanks, in other words, 
German factories from the beginning of the war until 
last autumn have not brougjit out new weapons, with 
lare exceptions, but only unproved weapons," declares 
an issue of the Italian paper 11 Poplolo de Roma which 
leached here m an article entitled “ Crisis m Germany’s 
Wai Industry ’’ 

New weapons, however, have been designed by 
the bums of German engmeers, and prototypes have 
already been tested with excellent results,” the article 
contmues ‘ What then f German military production, 
fiom the standpoint of new discoveries m engineenng 
and design, is at least one year behind what it might 
have been today This delay is due to the crisis caused 
by the course of the Russian campaign, a severe crisis 
which IS running its course If the autumn of 1941 had 
been identical with that of 1942, m all probability the 
Russian campaign would already have been a memory 
of the past But last year we ourselves were wading m 
the mud of the Ukraine, aitd we witnessed vntk our 
own eyes the circumstanees which saved Russia from 
collapse It is perfectly useless to inveigh against fate 
Every one knows what happened 

“ What few people know, however, are the results 
which the failure to liquidate Bolshevism produced m 
Germany’s heavy industry The enormous wastage of 
war material in order to continue the campaign prevent- 
ed heavy industry fiom suspendmg production of the 
type of war mateual already in service m order to 
modify plant and installations for tJie senes construc- 
tion of new types 

“ An immense front, thousands of kilometres away, 
rapidly swallowed up tne tanks, aircraft, vehicles and 
guns made m the Reich factones In addition, the gaps 
which were caused by the enormous battle of the summer 
of 1941 had been made ^d with all speed— ^ind they 
were terrible gaps, as the Fuehrer said at the time For 
many months German heavy industry was forced to 
pioduce the old type in series while prototypes of new 
aircraft, tanks and new war material continued to 
undergo tests and improvements 

“In the meantime, British and American industries 
were tranquilly providmg for senes construction of the 
most modem types of aircraft— high altitude, long-range 
bombers (the Italians recently learned to know what the 
four-engmed Avro Lancasters are like), hi^-altitude 
fighters, night fighters, long reconnaissance aircraft, 
greatly improved guns and tanks of the latest type, 
and this industrial tranquillity enabled our enemies to 
obtain the technical supenonty which has borne fruit 
in Afnca and » beanng fruit in Russaa”— tJSOWI. 
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The prolonged lull in the East may be 
explained likewise from the points made by the 
Italian commentator The North African cam- 
paign must have brought home to the Axis 
supermen that despite all theories of racial 
superiority, it is the quality added to quantity 
of arms and armed men that count in ma'jor 
operations Allied superiority in the air became 
an established fact in North Afiica from ci 
Alamain and the menace of the stratospheic and 
high speed bombers of America and Britain soon 
developed into a disintegrating mechanism of 
immense power with disastrous lesults for the 
Axis forces m Afiica On land too the Sheiiuan 
and Crusader tanks with their more fonnidable 
but slower brethren soon demonstrated that with 
their numbers, weight and fire-power, they were 
too formidable a factor to bo lightly engagea 
in a show-down even by the redoubtable Afrika 
Korps It may be that the lessons of North 
Africa are bearing fruit in Germany and that 
Rommel has been seriously disturbing the 
theories of the Hcrrcnvolk with his own cxpcri- 
encee with the armour of the Eighth army ann 
with the fighting men of “ inferior peoples ” like 
those of the Indian divisions. This war has 
effectively debunked all theories of racial 
superiority, Axis and anti-Axis, if it has noi 
done anything else and has demonstrated beyonu 
all question that it is the weight and quality 
of arms that count most, given equal skill and 
discipline in the wieldcr of the arms, which 
latter qualities are not the monoiwly of any race, 
Teuton, Latin, Anglo-Saxon, Slav, Mongolian or 
any other 

But whatever be Germany’s head-ache, th«> 
problem before the Allies is no less vital and 
urgent Germany on the defensive may prove 
in the long run to be even more formidable 
than she is in an offensive The complex and 
most efficient organisation that runs the 
Germanic fighting services has probably by now 
worked out in detail all the plans necessary to 
meet the moves of the Allied High-Command 
strategists Fighting on known terrain, with 
established lines of communications and regular 
supply and refitting depots and with no exhaust- 
ing and vast-scale demands to meet from armies 
suffering war-wastage at a terrific rate as a 
result of major offensive operations, the 
mechanism of the Axis War-machine may nm 
more efficiently than it did during the 19 ^ 
offensives. Under those circumstances every- 


thing points to a long war of attrition, equally 
exhausting and destructive to the assailant and 
the assailed On the Allied side the only hopes 
lie in the time factor involved m the completion 
ot the highly-coniple\ Axis plan" loi tlie clelcnce 
ot ' Europe, and thus the tx-coiid Front now 
resolves itsell into u lace against time Breach- 
ing the Axis dclences 1110011" the t.'tab!i"liment 
ot gloat bases tor operation', near tlu- weakest 
points m the Axis lino" aiul the launclimg of a 
major ofiensnt — leguidh*"" ol co't -loi laying 
the bccuic loundatioii" ot a \a"t biidgehead all 
within the niinnnum ot time, thai i" well below 
the time period needed by tin* Axn to gem up 
its detence maehmeiy to lull A length 

The aenal-ofieiisive aguni't (ieimuny, 
oecupied Euiope and Italy thm i«, being ptesed 
home now with gieat deteniunulion, i" an experi- 
ment at ilisiuptmg the moiale ol tlie German 
peoples and a bigpuil ol then iiiodueiion nigaiii- 
satioii It is too eaily hh yet to gauge the UMilts 
but opinions iiinv seem to be inelineil to limit 
the lesuIts to tiie bub"tantial lowering ol the 
efficiency of Germun prodm-tion. 'I’lns meuiiii 
that tlie time iienod for reeoupment and lein- 
loreement ot the Axi" foue" would be extended 
beyond then caleulatioiih 

Aerial Uh"anlt alone, howe\<‘i concentrated 
and fierce it be, has not as yei been able to yield 
concrete lesult. If lollowed up l)\ air-l>oifte 
ground tioops, as in the ^"e cd t*h*te the ctin"e- 
(lueiiees may be quite different Dwnptnii! 
produetion in industrial centre", di"loca(iiin ol 
labour on a large-scale and cicatmg boltlciicckH 
m pioduction and tran"port, all may be eaiwd 
by a blitz on the scale now being a""Umcd by 
the It A F. and the U, B A. Air-coi [is. But 
indu.stnal plants and the attendant labour may 
be dispersed over a very large urea and alterna- 
tive transiwrt routes may be brought into play, 
such us canals and rivei routts, whieh ean stand 
any amount of bomlimg Therefore, any aerial 
assault, however successful m attaining its 
iinmediate objectives, cun only yiehl hunted 
results, more or less transitory in nature. 

In the Far-East no new developments have 
materialized. On the Yangtsc front a new 
Japanese offensive is being predicted, and 
American spokesmen are clearly stating that 
Japan has shot her bolt m the Pacific and m the 
South-seas. We harve so far not been able to 
find any comfort in such statements. 



INDIA-WAR-AND AMERICA 

By HILDA WIERXJM BOULTER 


Member, India League 

America is tremendously aware of India just 
now. All over tlie United States, Colleges, Clubs 
and Forums are holding meetings on India, and 
Indian lecturers aie busy as the pioverbial bees 
It 18 a recrudescence of an mteiest that has never 
really died, but has not for many years been 
so lively 

Even before the days of World War No 1 
America was fiist made aware of India by 
Swami Vivekananda, and alter him by Indians 
whose message was moie political in character 
Of tliese the first were the late Lala Lajpat Rai, 
and the late Lala Hai Dyal who, after years m 
Europe, came back to America on his way home 
to India from his long exile only to die here 
unexpectedly and tragically Eh: Taraknath 
Das was another of the early comeis to America 
Dr Das is now lectuiing at the College of the 
City of New York. Di. Das’s former students 
are to be found teaching history in the schools 
of New York City — and elsewhere — and through 
them Dr Das roaches a vciy large and valuable 
audience among the youth ol America Anyone 
who has had occasion to address one of the 
"Current History” classes in a New York 
Public School knows that Dr Das’s message of 
justice to India has landed in fertile soil, and 
will soon bear a rich croji — for these boys and 
girls aie the future legislators of America Mr 
B K Roy 18 still living m New York, and 
though he now does little lecturing, his writings 
are seen from time to tune— Mr Roy is held 
in great veneration by all the younger Indian 
patriots in America. Mr Gobind Behan Lai, 
another Indian veteran here, is now science 
editor for the Hcarst publications, and not long 
ago received the Pulitzer prize lor reporting 
Perhaps in some ways the greatest of all the 
"old-timers” is Dr. Syud Hossain He makes 
his headquaiters in Los Angeles, where he now 
has the chair of Oriental Civilization at the 
University of Southern California Syud 
Hossam came to America immediately after the 
first world war, and for years he has travelled 
the length and breadth of America lecturing on 
India, and debating the subject i^ith prominent 
Englishmen, among them Lord Meston — ^former 
Governor of U P. — P. W Wilson and Radcliffe, 
journalists, and the younger Churchill 
ere is hardly a town of an-y size at all in the 
United States which has not neard Dr Hossain 
And he is still hard at work. 

These are the veterans in the 'field. Some 

% 


of America, New York 

of the younger men are almost veterans no'w 
One of them is Dr Handas T Muzumdar Dr 
Muzumdar came here fresh from the famous 
Salt March with Gandhiji He is the most 
consistent apostle of Non-Violence among tue 
Indian lecturers here, and is consequently m 
especial demand among the church groups, 
notably the Society of Friends, the Pacifist 
organizations, and other subscribers to the 
Gandhian idea 

Dr Anup Smgh is another well-known 
lecturer who has been here for some time He 
IS more and more in demand, particularly at 
universities and colleges, and for the debates 
that are so frequent at Forums in these days. 
Dr Singh is also the author of “ Nehru the 
Rising Star of India,” and a contributor to such 
periodicals as Asia and Harpers, and to the 
liberal weeklies like the New Eepvblic His 
most recent article appeared in the Far Eastern 
Survey Dr Singh has frequently debated with 
Dr Beitrand Russell at meetings of the Foreign 
Policy Association 

Dr Knshnalal Shridharam is the latest 
comer to the field, and the youngest of the 
lecturers This young man already has three 
books to his credit. War Without Violence, My 
India, My America, and ver> recently. Warning 
to the West. Dr Shiidharani is witty and 
brilliant and is well liked as a lecturer 

Besides the above-mentioned lecturers, theie 
are the two college professors, Dr M. N 
Chatterjee, and Dr Sudhindra Bose, who have 
for many years been engaged in 'educating the 
youth of America in their respective colleges 
Perhaps even moie impoitant than any teaching 
IS the day-to-day contact, and the living 
examples that these gentlemen provide of what 
a cultured Hindu really is like 

There are in America several Indian organi- 
zations which also carry India’s message, and 
plead the cause of her freedom The Hmdustan 
Association, primarily an organization of 
students, flourished for years, but is now more 
or less inactive, owing to the very small num- 
ber of Indian students here at this time The 
Gadar Party, organized many years ago m 
California, still keeps on worlung on the West 
Coast The Sikh Temple in Stockton, Califorma 
(and the same may be said of the Sikh Temples 
in Vancouver and Victoria, British Columbia) 
IS not only a centre for the Sikh Community m 
California but a good work® m the field of dif- 
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semmatmg knowledge of India No prominent 
Indian comes to America without ad<firessing at 
least one meeting held by the Sikh Temple oi 
Stockton 

■ Most recently organized of all these associa- 
tions 18 the India League of Amenca, with 
headquarters in New York City The League 
was formed in 1937 It has Indian and American 
members, and many very promment Americans 
are on its advisory board In April 1940 it 
started publishing a monthly bulletin called 
Ind%a Today From small beginnings this 
bulletin has grown until it is now recognized by 
Universities, Public Libraries, and such sections 
of the Press and Radio as are at all open-minded, 
as the best source of authentic news from India 
Ever since its begmning Dr Anup Singh (who 
got his Ph D m Political Science from Harvard 
University) has been its editor Associated 
with it now IS a Bureau of Research, directed 
by TDr. Anup Singh. Every day this Bureau 
receives inquines of all sorts, from all possible 
sources, for every conceivable vanety of informa- 
tion on India-^er culture, her customs, her 
eography, her natural resources, her industrial 
evelopment, her history, and above all, her 
politics During the days of the ill-fated Cnpps 
Mission, and also while Mahatma Gandhi wab 
fastu^, the telephone in the India League office 
rang’contmually, dozens of persons, particular- 
ly from the Press, came in for interviews with 
file editor^of India Today And the subscrip- 
tion to the bulletin rose markedly 

From its earliest days the League has 
sponsored exhibitions of the works of Indian 
attists, and recitals of Indian music and dance 
It Isolds annual meetmgs on the occasion of the 
birthdays 6f Gandhi] i and Tagore and on the 
Indian Independence Day. At first these 
meetings attracted rather small audiences. But 
they have been increasing all the time, and thjis 
last year, due to the wide-spread interest in 
India smce the war, and particularly since the 
(>ipps Mission, they have been very largo 
affairs On January 26, 1943, for instance, the 
annual India Independence Day Dinner of the 
League was held at the BiHanore Hotel in New 
York City, and over 700 persons— 'mostly Ameri- 
cans— -were present The speakers at that dinner 
mcluded such well-known people as Miss Pearl 
Buck, William Shirer (of “ Berlin IhAry ” fame, 
and a very popular radio commentator), and, 
atoong the Indians Mr. M^r CSiand Kh a n na , 
Jurtnar Finance Munster of tho North-West 
Province, and Dr Syud Hossaip Mr. 

President of the India. Lda^, and 
Otmther, trife or J^lmr GtmtiMr 


(author of “ Inside Asia ”) welcomed the guests 
The League has also held meetings in co-opera- 
tion with the East- West Absociation, (recently 
founded by Pearl Buck), and large overflow 
meetings at tlic Town Hall, New York, in co- 
operation with the Post-War World Council 
The League'^as co-sponsor with the Post-War 
World Council of a debate on the issue of 
Fieedom for India Now, in which Dr. Anup 
Singli and Mi Norman Thomas (leader of the 
Socialist Party in Amenca) took tl«! affirmative, 
and Dr Bertiaud Russell and Mr II L Pollack 
took the negative side Last of all a full page 
advertisement appeared m the Nets York 
Times, sponsored by the India League and signed 
by over 40 prominent Americans, urging ni^ia- 
tion by the United States. 

There have been great meetings in 
Washington, D C , Detroit, Chicago, Boston, and 
other cities, at which s{H.‘nkers from the India 
League have appeared. Dr Smgh, Mr J J. 
Singh and Dr. Shndharani (who is not himself 
a member of the League) have spoken over the 
radio frequently Moreover, the League w 
constantly called upon to supply or to recom- 
mend speakers on India for smaller groups, and 
for tlie public schools — all of which arc studying 
Indian politics these days. One could cover 
pages merely by listing tlmsc meetings, great 
and small, and the speakers’ names. 

All of tills IS most encouraging And the 
response is very sympathetic and friendly. The 
American people, by and large, are not only 
interested in India as a question of the day— 
and of the future— 4)ut they arc sympathetic 
with India’s claims to freedom. During 
Mahatma Gandhi’s fast many Americans wrote 
or telegraphed the President of the United 
idtates asking him to use his influence to obtain 
Gandluji’s unconditional release. Unfortunately, 
it is not so easy to move a Government to action 
as it IS to move a people to sympathy. 

Moreover, some of the questions that are 
asked every speaker on India show that there 
are certain things that bother Uie American 
public. One of these, of course, has been the 
question of expediency during the war. It is 
perhaps natural that Americans, especially 
smce Pearl Harbor, should feel that winning 
the war is of paramount importance, that every- 
thing else must come second to that, and that 
every issue must be judged according to its 
beanng upon the war But there are 
Americans of the opinion that settling ^e Indian 
problem would be one of the greatest possible 
oojrtributiona to a Uifited Nations viotoi^— and 
1 Uiink that the number of such AmaiieMis u 
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growing slowly but surely But here are still 
those who ask, “ Wouldn’t it be wiser to wait ? ” 
and unfortunately they are to be found in the 
most nrfluential quarters The other most 
troublesome question to Americans is that >of 
Hindu-Moslem Disunity In spite of ever3d;hing 
that the Indian writers and lecturers can say, or 
that Lin Yutanghrthe famous Chinese author — 
or Pearl Buck-^sia’s stout champion here, or 
such liberals as Oswald Garrison Villard, can 
write or say, this issue is so constantly stressed 
in the great dailies that it is small wonder 
Americans feel bewildered Not a lecture 
passes without some question about the Moslem 
League and its strength, the hold that Mr 
Jinnah has, and how great is his following 
Americans are subjected to a constant and sys- 
tematic fire of propaganda on this subject, not 
only from openly British sources but from 
another less obvious, and hence more tellmg, 
source There are numerous visiting Indians 
lectunng here who are widely advertised as bemg 
Indian Nationalists, or at least as representing 
other quite authentically Indian opinions, and 
the principal task of these Indians seems to be 
to keep alive in the minds of Americans every 
possible argument against giving India her free- 
dom One splendid exception among the recent 
amvals from India is Mr Mehr Chand Khanna, 
former Finance Minister of the North-West 
Frontier Province, who came to America to 
attend the conference of the Pacific Relations 
Council held in Canada Mr Khanna has con- 
sistently presented the Nationalist point of view 
wherever he has spoken But Mr Khanna is 
the exception that proves the rule And the 
liile 18 that these visitors from India are sent 
around so that every time a Nationalist Indian 
spe^ he finds that he has been immediately 
preceded by, or is to be immediately followed 
by, some one who will neatly confuse the issues 
"Die services of these visitors are offered free, 
m most cases, to the various organizations and 
groups by the Bntish Library of Information, 
which constitutes most senous competition to a 
lecturer who may not be able to offer his ser- 
vices free It is very hard for many Americans 
to decide just which Indian is a really representa- 
tive Indian Not long ago the writer, who herself 
occasionally lectures, /S^s asked if after all 
those Indians who support the Bntish Govern- 
ment do not represent a very large section of 
India and ^ould not therefore be listened to 
with corresponding respect My answer was 
that first of all it is unnecessary to get this 
point of view from Indians smoe it is funda- 
SaentaUy the Britidi point gf view, and secondly 


it is subscnbed to by a relatively infinitesimal 
number of Indians, that if you want to hear 
what India thinks and feels, ask an Indian 
Nationalist, for as the very words imply, he 
represents the feelings of his Nation Neverthe- 
less, I can well imagine how confusing it must 
be for an American who has never before given 
any senous thought to this subject to hear all 
this contrary information — all of it purporting 
to come from perfectly genuine sources When, 
for instance, an Amencan desirous of getting 
information about India hears that a M^r T 
Raman, “ Member of the Indian National 
Congress, an Indian Nationalist, close associate 
of Mr Gandhi ” (to quote from s'ome of the 
notices of Mr Raman that have appeared here) 
js to speak on India, he' attends that lecture 
confident that he is getting authentically Indian 
views But what does he hear ^ That Mr 
Gandhi is such a pacifist that he would be a 
danger to India and the United Nations, and 
that it would be most unwise to grant India her 
freedom at present In shorC-the familiar 
British arguments, which coming from a Hindu 
carry extra weight With the exception of Mr 
Khanna, and of Mr Panniker who has not made 
any speeches at all, the members of the Indian 
delegation to the Pacific Relations Conference, 
who have been tounng the United States speak- 
ing on India^ have done serious damage to the 
cause of Indian freedom in this country Aiid 
Americans as a rule do not realize that this so- 
called Indian delation did not m any way 
represent Indian thought Without a good deal 
of independent study of your own, it is not easy 
to judge the authenticity of a speaW on India 
And in the hands of a clever propagandist, caste 
and creed can be made to loom exceeding large 
on the Indian political honzon 

India actually is a United Nations problem. 
There is no doubt of it Because of her un- 
settled condition she constitutes a hazard to the 
successful pursuit of the war, and will, if that 
condition is allowed to remain, constitute .an 
even greater hazard to the attainment of a 
permanent peace Any decent future world 
order depenife very lai^ely upon the settlement 
of the whole Colonial and Impenal question— of 
which India is the key Of that, too, there is 
no doubt India’s freedom can only be won m 
India It IB common knowledge that no country 
can attain its freedom elsewhere than on its own 
soil, nor otherwise than through its own 
endeavours But, there is such a thmg as the 
pressure of public opmion It is a mi^ty force 
An aunlhary force, but nevertheless one to be 
reckoned wili, and counted upon. The Bntidi 
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Government is well aware of this — as is evi- 
daiced by the mi^ty efforts it is constantly 
making to mold American public opinion in its 
own favour Why else this stream of visitore, 
English and Indian, at a time when space on 
ships and planes is so precious ? 

The mighty force of public opinion, genera- 
ted in the United States of America, could be 
the most powerful auxilliary the Indian 
Nationalist Movement could possibly have 
There is absolutely no denymg the influence that 
this country now wields through her wealth and 
strength Her influence after the war will be 
equally great Even should reaction set in, as 
it did after the first world war, the influence of 
Amenca m makmg the peace and shaping the 
world to come is going to be enormous Thiit 
influence exerted on behalf of Indian freedom 
could achieve more than any other force outside 
of India But unless there can be created here 
'a Buflicient body of public opinion in favour of 
granting immediate independence to India, that 
force Will be lackmg. For the Administration 
IS tied up in the red tape of diplomatic relations, 
of e6onomic relations, and of more or less senti- 
ihental relations stemming from the past — all 
of them relations with the British Government 
Without the, push from the people, the 
A''(imnii6tratiofl here cannot act. 

The Indian patriots whom I have named 
individually are working hard to create that 
force of publw opinion here. Countless other 
Indians here are doing them smaller, but still 
imfioftant, share m that work Americans who 
have the cause of India at heart, or who are 
intelTeotuaUj;' convmoed of the necessity for 
dhdia’i^ independ^ce as part of the reconstruc- 
tion must soon take place, are also doing 
their bit to create a volume of public opinion 
here. But some of tiiat work also must be done 
in Indik. Let no Indian think that I am taking 
the bberty of preaching to him, or of intimating 
th&t India is neglecting her own cause in any 
way. Far from it. No one, outside of India 
and Indians, has more sympathy, more under- 
standmg gympailiy if I may say so, with the 
many and senous problems that confront you m 
India, or a fnore profound admiration for the 
courage and endurance that India has shown in 
her long stru^e. It is only that I see the effect 
here of some phases of the Indian problem, and 
also see what grwit help could come from here — 
if only Amencans omfld have some of their 
doubts sarisfied. 

, tlwre is a saymg k America, “ I am from 
'Mxieaiikg thereby, I' kwt b« ^wnt, 
see for o^lf. Wlgr MMsovif— I 


do not know But that is the saying. When 
you tell Americans that Hindus and Moslems 
can get along together, that there w fundamental 
unity of a very real sort m India, the response 
IS, in essence, “ I am from Mis&oun — show me 
by your actione ” Any rapprochement between 
Hindus and Moslems, any sort of agreemant 
between the Moslem Leagvm and the Indian 
National Congress, would go a very long way 
tovard creating in America a volume of pubho 
opinion which would force the American Govern- 
ment to action on behalf of Indian Independence. 
I know that the news you in India get from 
America does not seem to inihcatc any such 
thing But, you are as handicapped m what 
you hear of us, as we arc in v hat we hear of 
you. I am also aware that no action by this 
Government would entirely solve the problem 
India would still have to solve her own problena, 
still have to make her own terms But she would 
ha^e acquired a powerful backer 

Indian individuals and organizations here 
will never let up They figlit under great handi- 
ca])6, perhaps greater than anyone in India m 
realize Theirs is no soft or easy job And their 
work does count. There is an overwhelming 
desire on the part of America to make sure that 
whatever is to be_ the future of the world, it 
must be based on justice and equity It should 
not be impossible to turn so intense a feeling 
to account. The cause is a world cause now, 
and must be fought on a w’orld front — and Uie 
fight for India’s independence is an integral part 
of that world cause. India’s main battle must 
of course be fought in India— but this is the 
second front. 

And the soldiers on the second front are only 
here because they know that someone must lead 
that second front, and that the leaders must k 
Indians. Most of them w'ould far rather be in 
the mam Ime of battle. But they Imow that 
there is need of them on this second front 
Those who have lived here for years, and havs 
travelled all over America can feel the latent 
strength of public opinion here. They know 
what it could acoomplish if it were sumoiently 
aroused, and properly channelized. It is thek 
part to arouse it, and to channelize it. Up-hill 
work, sometimes seeming very unimportant ooim 
pared to the work m India itself. But, still ft 
part of the whole, and a necessary paft, now 
more than ever before. People are thinking 
more and more internationally. India mnrt 
take advantage of that mter^tional-minded* 
ness. And she can only do so as long as tbftft 
spb Indians here te i^eftk for her. 



WANTED A TECHNOLOGICAL HIGH COMll^, 
By P 0 BANDYOPADHYAY 


SciENCB has made it techmcally possible to 
satisfy man’s needs and to give him freedom 
from wants The problem is to make 
the satisfaction of man’s needs soouiUy 
possible From the scientific point of view it is 
a technical problem comparable to making a 
gearless oar Scientists make discoveries so 
that millions of_ people may get the benefit 
But in the process of transmission the dis- 
coveries pass into the hands of a set of 
people whose aim is largely either to make a 
profit out of them or to arm themselves with 
enormously powerful weapons of destruction 
The man-in-the-street looks upon science' not as 
his greatest potential ally but as just another 
of the forces which exploit him Tl^ real cause 
of the trouble has been that the scientists them 
selves are isolated m artificial detachment from 
the social and the political problems which are 
looked after by the machinery known as the 
State Hence, at present, if science has anythmg 
useful to offer it tends to be imposed from above 
Social and international relations of the 
world population that require very careful and 
scientific study, have long been left in the hands 
of ' all-knowi^ ’ politicians These need looking 
after by an organised body of scientists, whose 
methods and works have revolutionised world 
movements. The task reduces itself to secunng 
unbiased scientific advice and mamtaining a 
direction of work from a source removed from 
all ‘ artificial ’ and coterie-rooted economic and 
political pressures. Ehrtraneous factors now 
submerge the facts and there is always 
a twist in the process of applymg the 
knowledge so ddifully gather^ by the 
scientists. The necessity of science being put m 
action in our day-to-day life, in other words, 
of a technological high command, has been terri- 
bly underlined by the new surgings all over the 
world. In this war the technologist has been 
moving into command because all other ‘amateur- 
ish’ handling has failed and his methods have 
alone shown how to bypass to any extent the 
mevitable bottlenecks and shortages. Economic 
and industrial considerations of the busmess 
men and politicians never outweigh scientific 
deUberatione and the present str^s has put up 
Mientista--Boientifically-ininded people— on .top 
of thiniBB, maybe for immediate mihtaiy plans. 


But it must not be forgotten that success m the 
present war which has invaded the individual 
homes is not an unequal guarantee of success m 
peace-time social structure, where also we have 
destruction, which comes with subtlety and m 
slow and scattered pace. 

Signs are visible of active collaboration of 
the ‘ professional ’ scientists m the management 
of the affairs of the State in the countries now 
vitally affected by the war The leading scienti- 
fic societies have been called to lend their help 
and advice on Government projects and moves 
The march of events has add^ momentum to 
the politicians’ march towards the scientists 
The latter, according to the tradition of govern- 
ment of pre-Industrial-Revolution days, have 
been segregated so long m a ‘vacuum’ of 
scholarship, bemg unnecessary for ordmary life 
•nie progress towards a technological hi^ 
command m the TJ. S A and Britam is still a 
movement by jerks forced upon by one disaster 
and then anothfer. Technocracy, definmg it 
loosely as the management of the affairs of the 
State by the scientists, has been kept as a water 
tight compartment without givmg it so long toe 
nght to encroach on the domam pf national 
problems Moreover, the technological .^enoF 
sponsored by the Government has suffered from 
a great weakness due to utter neglect of the 
scientists as also total lack of appreciation 
of the role that scientists can play The 
weakness of all government technology » 
its obvious lack of a co-ordinated programme 
Further no government has ever before put 
forward toe required standards of salary, 
e&iency and equipment which' together 'jCan 
only develop a really strong techmcal civil 
service The ordmary civil servants have been 
given preference m (hctatmg policies 

It will be mterestmg to give a telescopic 
view of toe orgamsation of science in toe Umted 
States. The Charter for the National Academy 
of Sciences was signed by Lmcoln durmg the 
Civil War To this Academy President 
Wilson added National Research Council to 
meet the further techmcal demands of World 
War I One of toe first big tasks the Academy 
was called upon to do m toe present war was 
to mvestigate and recommend .standards of 
selection and training for airplane pilots and 
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within tijbis limit it sponsored a great programme 
of experimental projects m U S universities 
Acadeq^ committees rapidly grew up around 
other technical problems of the army, the navy 
and the government The technological tide 
pressed m from all sides in such a volume that 
by the sprmg of 1940, a group of leading 
scientists proposed to the President to set up a 
body with funds and power to correlate and 
initiate research on instruments of war This 
step was necessary as the National Academy 
cannot on its own initiative, in terms of the 
Charter, undertake any programme concerning 
administrative details Accordingly, under the 
Council of National Defence a new National 
Defence Research Council was created in 1940. 
A year later Piresident Roosevelt placed over 
it the ‘Office of Scientific Research and Deve- 
lopment (OSRD) and it has spread out its 
branches all over the hundred educational and 
mdustrial research units scattered in the 
country OSRD spends over 20 million dollars 
and has mobilised and co-ordinated the whole 
scientific personnel and resources of the country. 
At present 3500 scientists and technicians 
mcluding nearly all available top-rank 
physioiste m the country are working on 600 
research schemes m mdustrial and university 
teboratones Scaentists as a* class have been 
shd41»d with the most onerous responsibility of 
making or marring the countiy’s welfare. 

No wonder that our position in India is so 
pitiable Ajt the beginnmg of the century a 
uiimber of Government Scientific services were 
created in our country. There was also a 
Board of Scientific Advice composed of head® 
of the scientific services The Board has since 
been abolished and the Govemment>sponsored 
conferences of the staffs of Uie different depart- 
ments have also been abandoned Contributions 
by departments retrenched and suffenng frotn 
a want of proper atmosphere can easily be 
appreciated And that is why in the year WS. 
a distmguished well-wisher of India had ooca- 
sion to say that India iias all stages of 
civilisation from the Rolls Royce to the bullock 
cart India with her teemmg millions is looked 
upon as an anthrcpologiGal museum, and the 
‘wonderful* land of wild nature abounding in 
snak^, tigers and elephants is being pre^^- 
sively civilised under the benign care of the 
government of the country 1 

It IS told that wars have been fod^t to 
Wdee-the world free from ofie or the. o^er evil. 

last war was f ou^t to make the world safe 
|^|^g||»a»ey The hi^ ideals eameudied as 


basi.® of future peace drew million*, for cannon- 
fodder The present time has also made the 
politicians who direct the destinies of people 
repeat to the multitude that blood, toils and 
tears only can hold up the pillars of fieedom 
ffreedom® of different defimtion'-l ' 

There ha\e been imheatioii- of chnngcs of 
permanent changes, in tin* bnckwtird as well aa 
m some of the most civilised pait® ot tlie world 
But the lessons have been s(»on forgotten. 
‘ Lawrence of Arabia’ has cxplamid the position 
wonderfully * 

“ It frit hko niorning find fhr frfthnoM of the 
world-to-hr mtnxirati d iw IVp wroiiglit «n with 
ideas inexprcwible and vaporous, but to Ik* fought for 
We Ined many Inc- m tlione whirling ramjmigtia, never 
sparing oursclvi’i anv good or evil Yet when we 
achipspd and the next world dtiwncd. the old men came 
out again and took from un our victory and remade it 
m the iikeness of the former world they knew Youfli 
could win blit had not li-nmerl to keep and wax pitiably 
weak agiunrt age We stammered that we had worked 
for a new heaven and a new earth, and they thanked tu 
kindly and made their peace " 

The r^ttem of society is changing con- 
stantly due to the interplay uf new forces. The 
change is in a way which is seldom noticed as 
significant and less often rec(igni.sed offieuilly by 
the leaders Nevertheless evolution and/or 
revolution m society is heaving up periodically 
new tangles and confiicts for the not distant 
future Very few people are eager to 
acknowledge new situations, ami on fantasy 
have been thriving the seeds of destruction of 
the whole society— call it by any name, imperial- 
ism or fascism The birth of democracy was 
co-eval with the recognition of certain fundar 
mental facts about men and matters. This 
understanding has grown up with the achieve- 
ments of science — the fool-proof process of 
reasoning and planning on basis of facts. The 
future of democracy rests on how we manage 
‘fact-gettmg’ and utilise those facts in our 
works. 

A new process in administrative methods 
is overdue. The dynamo of the modern age has 
set in a furious revolution, lienee has been 
cursed but it is again science that people are look- 
ing up to. Above and below the dm of events 
rages the unmasked struggle for the survival of 
the technologically fittest. Modem technology 
(to be brief, it is science in action) has been 
welded solidly to the iron hand of demoniac 
politics and is an integrated weapon of destruc- 
tive power. Nothing less than the fitting of 
such a total instrument to the slriUed band oan 
beat the evil to earth in time. The gioodasBs of 
purpose will gwe the extra mcHnentum. 



COMMENT AND ORITiaSM 

Mr. O. C Gangoly’s Art-Review 
By Prof J H COUSINS 


The review of the progress of art in India 
during the year 1942 by Sn 0 C Gfuigoly 
requires some amendment regarding matters that 
have not come fully mto his survey, and the 
absence of which is one point m the evidence for the 
need of an orgamsation throu^ which knowledge of the 
art-activities and achievements m India could be 
recorded and exchanged between the cultural areas of 
the country Mr Gangoly, havmg two comers to his 
eloquent mouth, blows hot with one and cold with the 
other, in his congratulating Mysore State for acquiring 
twelve landscapes by Bireswar Sen for the Chitrasala, 
and then criticising the acquisition of a number of 
works by one aftist as being contrary to some ethics 
and prmciples of gallery-acquisition wmch he does not 
mdicate As I happen to have been concerned m this 
acquisition (and others that Mr Gangoly ’s review does 
not mention), I would request space to say that the 
twelve paintings, being exquisite post-card mimatures, 
each of which is a getm of composition, feeling, colour 
and craft, occupy no more space than a fair-sized single 
painting, and, so far as the ethical spendmg of available 
funds go, these and subsequent additions of the same 
genre, which make a most attractive section of the 
gallery, do not amount to much more than the cost of 
one large painting by either the same artist or others 
A rule-of-thumb such as one artist one pictuye would 
debar the exhibiting of various aspects of an artist’s 
work But, apart from theoretical notions, which do not 
apply to galleues that have been created and are con- 
tinued through the taste and bounty of emment indivi- 
duals who are the final sources of authority, I should 
like to add to Mr Gangoly's record of last year, certam 
acquisitions to the Mysore Chitrasala which he does not 
mention, and which have been made available to the 
thousands who visit the gallery through the fine sense 
of what the public need for the expansion of their 
knowledge of the pictorial achievements of India and 
the development of the capacity to enjoy the skill and 
beauty shown in the works, that His Highness the 
Maharaja possesses These consist of, a copy of the 
Ajanta fresco called ‘‘The Black Princess,'’ a most 
jmprcssive example of the old Buddhist art, a set of 
twelve Kajputfl illustrating a seventeenth-century Hindi 
poet's description of the twelve months, another set 
of twelve Rajputs of the story of Knshna and Sudama 
—these two sets having been retrieved from obscurity 
as heirlooms in a family m the far north, beautiful 
examples of their kind, five pamtings in Cbughtai's 
latest style of rhythm and fresh colour, and two lovely 
lotus-studies by K Madhava Menon of Cochin, an 
artist who follows the old masters m particulanty of 
detail and fineness of technique, camedf into largeness 
and nature, whose work has not yet received the all- 
India recognition that it so richly deserves, and without 
which recognition an artist in the high tradition of 
India runs the risk of discouragement and necessity for 
want of patronage The gallery contains work by eighty 
modem Indian artists, apart from other items 

Mr Gangoly's review might have given a word to 
the Sn Chitralayam m Tnvandmm, which is now a 
place of art-pilgnmage from all parts of ^India The 
development of this gallery has been divided between 
the remarkable and only recently recognised mural art 
of the State and the modem Indian movement, 
Indian continental art (Persoa^ Tibet, China, JayarBali, 
Japan) and (3ejrlon. In the exercise of my duty as 


Art Adviser to the Government of Travancore, for whom 
I created the gallery m 1935, I saw, last year, to the 
hangmg of copies of murals from the ei^th-nmth cen- 
tury cave temple of Thirunandikkara, m South Travan- 
core, works that vie with Ajanta m style and workman- 
ship, five copies of the original seven panels, two of 
which are completely obliterated Copies from Polono- 
rawu were also hung, also from temples m Travancore 
With these were hung items by modems The modem 
Indian section contains 120 items by 50 artists, between 
two and three works by each And if art is not to 
exclude metal-work, it may be added that the Govern- 
ment Museum has been marvellously ennehed by south 
Indian bronzes, while the Ranga Vilasom Palace Museum 
has acquired a large collection of bronzes and brasses 
made in Travancore The begmnmg of a section of 
illuminated manuscripts was made in the Government 
Museum, and one Koran signed by the Emperor 
Anrungzeb as his own work, is accompamed by a very 
fine large Mughal oortrait of the Emperor 

Two other items m Mr Gangoly's review ask for 
comment “ Except at the Calcutta University there is 
no peimanent place of art in any of our educational insti- 
tutions," hq says This does not recognise the fact that 
the University of Travancore has a Department of Fine 
Arts, of which I happen to have been the Head smee 
its foundation Though my desire to have degree, 
diploma and certificate courses made integral m the 
University's curnculum has not yet been fulnlled, I do 
not think that the work of the School of Arts, which 
IS an institution of the University and my Department, 
IS negligible In my official capacity I have given exten- 
sion lectures on art I have also recently adjudicated 
on examination papers in the history and characteristics 
of the arts by candidates for the L T degree in the 
Teachers' Trammg College, Tnvandmm, the fourth year 
of an obligatory course, with eighty each year, that is to 
say, 3^ graduates who will take the atmosphere and 
some knowledge of the arts to the schools m which they 
teach, together with an acquaintance of practical arte 
and crafts in obligatory courses and the inspiration of 
visits to the gallenes in which I have been able to add 
artistic example to intellectual knowledge and precept 

Mr Gangoly very rightly commends the work that 
Snmati Rukmini is domg m the south But his appeal 
to her as President of the Kala-Kshetra at Adyar, 
Madras (of which I happen to be Vice-President), *'to 
open a department to study and popularise the best- 
phases of Indian Pamtmg and Sculpture, ancient and 
modem,— phases of Art hitherto neglected, if not ignored 
by the Kedo^Kshetra/* is somewhat late m the day, as 
painting and sculpture have for some time been depart- 
ments of its work, not to mention artistic textiles^ It 
IS true, as Mr Gangoly says, that Snmati Bukmmi W 
^^prmcipally concerned with Dance and Drama . f 
Ilijs, however, refers only to her work as an artist 
As founder and president of the Kala-Kshetra her inter- 
est is in all the arts and crafts, and her ultenor motive, 
if I may so term her ideal, is the canymg out of the 
prmciples of art m personal, domestic and coHeotive life 
May I add that, along with those who realise the tragic 
necessity of the spirit of art m human affairs, I pay 
tnbute to the long high service that Mr Gangoly has 
done and contmues to do for the cause ? I only wish 
there were more with his kno^ed^e, acumen and disin- 
terested enthusiasm and industry in the country. 



TjftE TRIUMPH OF SOVIET SCIENCE 

By G. KOLMANOV 


Hitlerites "have ’set themselves an insane 
id^nve mankind of the age-old 
a5iste««»«atg of science, to revert to the primi- 
tive times In the captured cities they have 
destioyed universities and libraries, museums 
and scientific laboratories They persecute 
scientists, kill them, and throw them into prison. 
In Norway, for example, they imprisoned 
professor Mueller, only for his “ daring,” bold 
lecture about the great traveller and polar 
explorer, Frietjof Nansen Hundreds of scientists 
were forced to flee even from Germany iWf 
after the Hitlerite clique of the obscurantists 
came to power. 

Sof/iet scientific thought is continuing to 
develop and enrich the world’s store of scientific 
knowledge and discoveries. 

Recently, m Moscow, Stalin-Prizes were 
announced for the outstanding works of the 
Soviet scientists and innovators in industrial 


Stalin-Pirizes have now been awarded for 
outstanding works in the fields of phyuos, 
mathematics, engineering, chcniiHtry, geology, 
geography, biology, agronomy, medicine, military, 
art, history, philology and philosophy. 

Among the pnze-winners is Academioiwi 
IGipitsa, a world famous Russian scientist— 
especially well-known m England He has 
received the first pnze for his discovery and 
investigation of tiie phenomenon of the super* 
fluidity of helium The member of the Hussiaa 
Academy, Lisenko, also well-known abroad, 
sharob the first prize witli Uie collective* 
scicnUfic-workcrs for developing, and mtrodub* 
ing into agriculture, a new method of planting 
cro])s of potatoes and rubber. Academician 
Eugene Tarle has received the first piiae for 
Ins scientific woik, the " Crimean War," 
published m 1942. 

Among the Sialin-Pnze wimuTn one finda 


science, inventions and radical changes in the 
methods of production made in 1942 ’ 

Hundreds' of the Soviet soientistg and in- 
novators in production received the hi^ title 
of ‘ Stalin-Prize winner’ The fiist prizes arc 
200,000 rubles apiece, second prizes 100,000 rubies 
and ttie third* 50,000 rubles. 

During the 26 years of its existence, tlie 
Soviet Government has displayed great care and 
solicitude iof the men of science and has creat- 
^ all the neo^ry conditions so that the old 
Russian scientists could continue their fruitful 
wwk In addition to this, it has taken a great 
care of the education of vast numbers of vounir 
soientifie workers. 

In the penod of the great patriotic war 
agamst the Hitlerite mvaders, scientific techni- 
cal thought m the U S. 8. R., far from retarding 
its development, has blossom^ forth with a fre^ 
vitahty. 

The present war is a war of motors. The 
Russian scientists have placed all th^ ttiwgy, 
knowledfise, perseverance and scientific technical 
«p6i'iw*e the semce of the Red to 
kelp ot-with first cla«i weapons. During 
tire war, tile Soviet sciantists and hiventoss have 
^o'^ated nbw types of arms and tiew oookilsiC' 
tions of- planes, tanks, xootora and iHMieiwKiriar 
gonS) va«tiy improving the old' aaodela, ' 

In \ 1942, outstanding * wc^ 

in all. the fleldfi- of' s^W^r&w 
^ » advancing the human knowladge, 

the base enamy, 


m addition to world-famous scientists, simple 
W'oikers whose perspicuity has penrutted them 
to piopose radical improvements m the methods 
of production. 8uch, for example, is Auns 
Yutkmu, brigadier of collects e-farm "Krasny 
Perekop ” who has rcceivetl pnze for mtioduciug 
mto agriculture improved agronomical methods 
which resulted in a record crop of potaious in 
1942. 

Stepan Bmirnov, a turning lathe operator of 
the “ Krasny Proletary ” plant, has been award- 
ed _ pnze for new improvement in mechanical 
finishing of metals which process guarantees a 
high productivity. 

Among the 8talm-Fnzc winners is the 
brilhaut group of the well-known idoviot oon- 
structors, Ilyushin, Polikarpov, Koun and others. 
Ill 1943 they work6d out iiuptoved modeis <rf 
military planes, tanks, motors, etc., furnish- 
ing the Red Army with new and highly unproved 
types of arms of destructive force. 

Among this year's Stalin-Prize winners are 
numbers of academicians, constructors, profes- 
sors, mventora, engineers and Stakhwovitas. 

In addition to awards for individual 
achievements in 1942, the Staliu-Pruies were 
also given this yew for long meritorious service 
m the fields of science and en^eering. Thus, 
wwes have been received by the great, well- 
mown scientists, Autfdmoh, Baikov, VenMwh^ 
an? others. 

The sneoeesaB at the Soviet science are a 
bdumph for all progressive, and freedom-loving 
mantod which is wiping war for the deetructioa 
•f Holerism. 
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Childten’s School and Kindergarten m wartime China 




Chinese children become air-minded 


Ckinew students cheerfully stdvagmg books after air raxd 



THE SOVIET SCHOOL 


By DIANA LEVIN 


[As wp watch with admiration the brilliant 
and in the factono?, it is only natural that we should 
lias produced such mon and women That is the subject 
e\perioncp for Miss Levin has just returned to Britain 

I first went to Moscow in 1933 and got a job 
as a teacher in the Anglo- Amciioan school theie 
I don’t want lo tell you just about my school 
You know, I think so many people have got the 
wrong impression of the present-day Soviet 
Union, impiessions tormed on what it was like, 
say, 2o years ago Well, I don’t think you can 
count the first 10 years of its existence, it was 
only war and tapiine then, but today it is very 
different I’d lilco to try and give you a general 
idea of what tiio Soviet system of education is 
like 

Soviet schools are of one type— the seven- 
year school, which is free and compulsory for 
all children from eight to 15 They are co- 
educational, and the boys and giils take the 
same subjects The aim ot the Soviet Union 
IS eventually lo have a 10-year school, when 
there arc enough buildings and teachers to go 
round One of their biggest pioblems has been 
to get enough trained teachers At the time of 
the Revolution, there were vciy few teachers 
indeed, but in those early flays, anybody who 
had any kind of education at all, was asked to 
volunteer for the teaching profession These 
l)eo{)le have been working steadily all through 
these years, and in a way of course, they have 
liecome qualified by tlieir own experience But 
m 1937, the Soviet Government passed a decree 
stating that all teachers must become fully 
qualified according to present-day standards 
When I tell you ^at in Moscow alone it was 
found that somewhere, I think, round about 40 
per cent of the teachers were unqualified, you 
can get some idea of the problem they had to 
tackle. 

These unqualified people weie given a chance 
of taking a special course for a year, at the 
same salary, or of attending an evening in&ti- 
ttite for two years. If they didn’t do one or other 
of these two tbinp, they’d have to stop toachmg 
They ^im at ojpening teachers’ training colleges 
in evefy distnfet, but Russia is such a hu,gc 
telTitory ahei there are so many people, that the 
datdand is iliuch greater thafi tha supply. There 
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achievements of the Soviet Union, in the battlefields 
want to know more about the educational system that 
of thw article by Diana Levm, r^o wntes from personal - 
fiom Moscow where she taught for five years] , 

are still too few specialists to go round, and' 
iiatm’ally there are more m the large cities than ' 
outside, though every national republic has its" 
own tiaining scheme carried on in its own* 
language. In these pentres, Russian is only' 
taught as a second language But the gfener'al 
aim is to provide adequate training colleges, and' 
to try to produce enough specialists to cover the" 
whole country 

Today there are practically -no iHiterate'’ 
children in the Soviet Union I rereemiber meet- ' 
mg an Englishman who tvas helpm| in 'the 'tea, 
planting in Georgia He was travellmg over 'the' 
mountains in his car, and he stopped at "some 
remote village He started talking' to the people; 
and when he saw a number of children, he "asked 
if there was a school for thebi Now he’d always 
thought that every village', however small, 'how-' 
ever i emote, had its 'school, and when op this' 
occasion he was told “No, toere’s no school,” 
he said, “Ha, I’ve at last caught you out, look 
at all those children ” 'And then bis chauffeur ^ 
said, “But they go to school ovei there”, and* 
he pointed towards the mountain “But how' 
do they get there ? ” “ By bus ” was the reply 
And it turned out that in the summer a bus* took 
them to school -every day,' but in the winter 
months, when they’re snow-'cd up' for some time* 
as they are in the mountains, 'the children lived 
in the school, and carried on wilhtheif schooling” 
.as usual ' - - . . 

The standard of literacy, among the' adult' 
population up to the 'age of 46 or 5(T is very” 
good, but there are still ma(ny people over 60* 
who are illiterate, except that "they ca'n sign' 
then own names, and •sOme of them can laboii-' 
ously read the newspapers and books' The'' 
charwoman m our school' is a typical exampTeU 
She was about 65, and' had lived m a village' 
up to the time of 'the Revolution' 'She w‘as~ 
attending an evening school' which was 'run by" 
one of our teachers, especially for 'the 'domestic* 
workers on our staff She hadYeaclied'|Ke third 
class, Which whs' abo'ut ‘two 'clAsseg ’Below hef" 
youhgest 'child ‘ Her' five 'children "were" ver;^'* 
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ptoud indeed, and they thought she ■was wonder- 
lul, because at 55 years old, she ■was leaining, 
not only to read and write, but history and 
geography as well Aud she was a typical 
example 

People everywhere are so interested in 
what is going on that they want to be able to 
read and write, so thqr aie willing and eager 
to go to school Wherever you go you’ll hnd 
tins tremendous desire for learning. It was a 
rule, I should say before 1925, for the youngei 
members of the family to teach their graud- 
fatliers and grandmotners to read and write, 
and I’m told you’d quite often see the whole 
family sitting round tiie table studying. You 
could see children of 12 to 16, who’d learnt 
these things m their schools and had come home, 
helpmg the older members of the family, and 
It was quite common to see the children and 
their parents sitting on the same bench at school 
studying together. But that period has passed 
how, and when I was there, the attitude was , 
“ Now we’ve reached the point where we can 
get on without the aid of the children, we’ll let 
them enjoy their childhood and we won’t burden 
them with the responsibility of their faiiieis 
and grandlathers ” But of course, now 
that war has come, things have altered again, 
aiid the children have been helping with the 
agricultural work and collection of scrap metal, 
and doing other war jobs. 

The Soviet Government carefully studied 
the educational system of other countries, ancl 
have new and improved ideas; their own 
standards had been pretty low. But they’ve 
b^ learning a tremendous lot, and because of 
their mterest in what is gomg on in the rest 
of the world, they’ve gradually been able to 
raise the standard of Uieir own teaching and 
training to pretty much the same as in our own 
coun^lay Every school has a full-time doctor 
as a member of the staf ; all medical services 
are free in the Soviet Umon. The children are 
given every care to make them strong and 
healthy. But their production of text-boolis, for 
eocample, while I was there, was far below our 
own The paper was -my poor, and the type 
used ■was not at all good. They had not yet 
learnt the sdle suitable to a child’s eye, And 
their coloured matter wasn’t at ‘all good. But 
1 must say, I've seen text-books published since 
1 left, m 1938, which have impressed me very 
much. But even so, they’re not yet comparable 
ours, leqs so with the America^ That 
if somethiim the Eusaans are stil!f ti^lhg to 
and 1 remember when I came back to 


England in 1936 for a short holi<iay, they begged 
me to bring buck with me touip IcM-bjoks, and 
those went into their research dcpurlment to be 
exummed, to see how they couhl help m improv- 
ing their own. They're ulway-r leiy willing to 
Icuin, and will always jiick the brains of a 
loreigncr, if they think ilicy’ll be of any help 
lu them in their own dilhcullic'9 

For example, I leach inuthtinuiics, and I 
was always being invited to talk to other groups 
of luathcmaties teachers in Moscow, to explain 
to them iny lueihods, and to exihange experi- 
ences. Up to now, a relatively biimll percentage 
of children go to school after 15, though there 
is the option of keeping on till you're 18, and 
reaching university stamlard I should say 
about two per cent reach that btundard Young 
children may not work till tlicy aiv 10, and then 
Iruin 16 to 18 only part time That was in 
peacetime, of course, but now there is a war on, 
the rules are somewhat relaxed, and I think they 
can go to work when they’ie 16. Hut normally, 
between 15 and 18 most boys and gnls go into 
technical schools, or factory scliouh If it’s an 
engmceniig school, tliey’ll do liirec or four hours’ 
academic work a day, and tlnee hours’ praeliual 
work m the factory. Then, when they have 
finished their three years at a technical school, 
they are qualified workcis m a factory, fully 
skilled. The point is, they're going on with 
their academic education at the same time as 
they’re learning their trade. 

The Russians in the big cities, at any rate, 
in their one type of school, their universal school, 
are getting a general standard of development 
at the age of 15, which I personally tliink com- 
pares more than favourably with oui own 15-year 
olds m our secondary schools. I'ou’ve got to 
remember they’ve only had compulsory school- 
ing of any kind for little more than *20 years. 
Backed up, the intellectual development of the 
quite average young Russian worker is simply 
amazing, even from our own standards, and I 
think tiiat is because tiieir general syllabus in 
the scliools includes a veiy wide study of 
literature and cultural subjects, as well as 
utilitarian ones. The academic work m a Soviet 
school occupies only a part of the day. The 
rest of the time the school is turned into a kind 
of club, and groups are organised in any subject 
which the children themselves decide on. In our 
school, we had groups in drama, choir, dancing, 
gymnastics, sports, aeroplane-building, scenery- 
making, painting, sculpture, carpentry and 
several others. The leaders for these groups are 
specially engaged and paid the echoo). 
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They’re not connected with the academic side, 
and the only obligation a child has on joining 
a group IS to remain until the particular job 
undertaken is completed— Aintil the play is pro- 
duced, or the aeroplane finishes In this way, 
Soviet children get many opportunities of 
developing their technical skill and their 
aesthetic taste If a child shows special aptitude 
in music or art, the school can send him to the 
local music or art school for afternoon lessons, 
or if he’s interested in technical subjects, he’ll 
spend several hours a week at the local technical 
centres, where there are fully equipped work- 
shops, under the supervision of a specialist in 
woodwork, or metal work. 

These people are not ordinary school teachers 
at all and will only attend the school during the 
afternoons For instance, the orchestra or choir 
will be run by some musician who’ll probably 
visit a number of different schools ‘during Ae 
week The actual teaching staff day ends at 
about two or three o’clock, when they finish 
their ordinary teaching vjork, but if they wish 
to carry on an afternoon group — and many of 
them do— they’re quite free to do so, but it is 
not one of their obligations In the villages 
there were verv few schools before the Revolu- 
tion, but now most of them have built one, and 
their cultural and technical developments here 
depend far more, of course, on the teachers 
themselves In the winter this cultural life m 
the villages is very often shared with the grown- 
ups as well, because while the snow is on the 
ground, they often can’t carry on with their 
outdoor agricultural work In this way, you 
can see the scope for the development of the 
peasant arts and craft Naturally in the village, 
people have to draw far more from their own 
resources and from their own local talent 

The Russians believe in self-criticism on a 
constructive basis Actually I hated it at first, 
when I met it at staff meetings, and then after 
a while I began to realise its value, and I thought 
to myself, well after all, it’s good, it’s very 
sanitary, like a cold bath There’s absolutely 
no malice at all behind their criticism, it was 
done in a very friendly spirit, and the whole 
basis of tlie thing was co-operation, and not 
competition. We used to have regular meetings 
to discuss our work and our methods, and any 


weakness of the teacher was discussed too I 
remember early on, one of the American men 
who taught English, said . "I’ve been having 
trouble with my class, can you help me ? ” I 
was astonished, I’d never met anjrthing l±e 
that before Several of the other teachers gave 
him helpful su^estions, the pnncipal himself 
would come and sit m a class, m order to find 
out where a weakness lay, and would discuss 
it at great length after each lesson with the 
teacher, until he was helped to find a solution 
to his problems The idea was to produce the 
best results from our teaching, and to help the 
children to gain as much knowledge as possible, 
and what better way, than by the teachers 
shanng their methods m the common mterest 7 

But the fact that you can criticise people — 
and this applies also to Soviet factories— means 
that you can get along with them far better than 
vou would, if you felt you wanted to criticise, 
but couldn’t express it There’s naturally al- 
ways the possibility of a clash of personalities, 
and if it comes to the point where you and your 
colleagues cannot get on, some adjustment has 
to be made There ie a trade union organisa- 
tion which functions m every school, and it 
exists to try and help you overcome such 
difficulties As a matter of fact, one of our 
American staff did leave while I was there. He 
went to teach in the university, and actually 
he preferred it, and found it more mteresting, 
and although he .cquldn’t get on at an ordinary 
school, at the university he made good 

You could see the whole political basis nf 
the Soviet Union permeating right through their 
teachmg in the schools, even m their mathemati- 
cal problems They taught the children about 
the mternational brotherhood of children all 
over the world, to be courteous to their nei^- 
bour, to respect social or public property; to 
respect their own school buildings, and not to 
carve the tables, or write on the walls, because 
they were their own, and they should Ibok after 
them They were taught to care for older people, 
because they’d had very hard lives, and because 
throu^ them, the children had all these ad- 
vantages That was their ethical traimng, and 
that, I personally consider, is just the sort'^of 
teachmg that is necessary for a child. 
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PESHWA MADHAV RAO I By Prof Anil 
Chandra Banerjee, MA Pubhshed by A Mukherpe & 
Bro^, College SquarCj Calcutta Crown Page$ B60 
Price Rs 6 

Prof A C Banerjee concludes his excellent thesis 
ot). “Peshwa Madhav Rao with an apt quotation 
'from Fisher’s Histary of Europe to the effect that ^ 
hiatoncm cannot ignore the play of contingent and un- 
fctt^seen forces m the deveh^ment of human destinies 
Th§ premature death of this greatest of the Peahwas 
was indeed the primary cause of the fall of the Maratha 
Empire, which was built np by the genius of Shivaji and 
late extended by the valour of Bajirao I Indeed 
looking back upon Maratha history as a whole one 
cannot resist the conclusion that the accidental and 
premature deaths of Skvaji, Bajirao, and Madhav Rao 
I -and n fully account for the short life of this singular 
Martbtha effort at nation-buildmg Shvaji died a pre- 
mature death at fifty-three, if he had lived a few years 
lonwr, there was every cb^ce of the fpture course pf 
®bwli Indiaii^ history being changed, possibly crushing 
Aurangjeb’s atatmties m Qie Deccan 'Baprao I died 
at forty and M^^dhav Rao I -at 28 only The last and 
the most unfortunate death is that of Madhav Rao II, 
who was accidentally cut off at 21 just as he was bloom- 
ing into a bright pronaismg flower of hope wistfully 
adored by the Maratha nation If these two Ma^av 
Raios had lived full nonmal lives, there was eveiy 
chance that Bntish ambitions would not have received 
the easy walk-^vei' that they did m building up their 
empire m India. 

In a short compass Prof Banerjee has given a lucid 
'and correct exposition of a complioated subject, with a 
charmmg simplicity of style which captures the reader’s 
attention There is no book even in the Marathi langu- 
age, whidi can, stapd even ja distant compariso-n with 
this performance as a piece of correct history which ifi 
'‘at the same time literature Indeed, this treatment of 
the life of Madhav Rao I supplies a long wanted Iwi 
m the chain of the historical survey of the complicated 
"pqet-Panrpat period 

But the istnking feature and value of tbis produc- 
tion consist m the most judiciou$ use, the author has 
made of the Wt :^atteised matenaJjs, Mmrathi, Persian 
and English He has labonoualy ransacked the archives 
of the East India Company’s unpublished records at the 
tibree Presidencies, Calcutta, Madras and Bombay I 
consider this to be the bei^ service rendered by the 
author to Indian histoiy 1 oould haeve Jhat be 
sh^ reproduced in Enghdi some d tbe letois 

Peshwa, which disclose be diplo- 

aod correct grasp of the pdmsal ioma 


of his time Another groat irnriorod by 

this Peshwa was the unerring instmrl with which bs 
recognised merit among his untiM‘<l subordinate’s and 
trained a laco of highly capable young onthusiaats, who 
worthily fillrd the pfacos of tbe able gcmerala and 
workers who had mostly penshisi in the holocaust o{ 
Panipat Ramshastn, Gopal Rao l^ttwal'dhftn, Maha* 
daji Ballal Guriiji, Visaji Krihhnn, (loMnd Shivaram, 
Nana Padnis, Hnnpant Pnadko w nil naiui'h whnh have 
become household words m Muhni naira and whoso part 
m the history of the period doserxes lo hf‘ rocognizefl 

The political offocts of the tr<‘afv of Knnkapur were 
far-roacliing for the Maratha nation and exhibit the 
mastor-stroko of Madhav Rao m dimlmg with the rocal- 
oitrant Bhonslos of Nagpnr, Kankapnr by the way » 
not on the n\or Bhima as nnntiomd (»ii pngo 80, but 
far towaitls the oast of it, in the prowuit Nizam’s domi- 
nions It stands at the conflurnro of tin* river Manjra 
with the Godavan, 

(b R iSaWiKMAI 

INDUSTRIAL PROBLKMb OF INDIA lithled 
by P C Jam, M A , (Kean ), Lotultw Kitubtntnnf 
Allahabad 194t Pp Prtev Ra 

% This Bymposliim is another ovi<lenve of flir wide 
iiiterost tint thr war has e\ oked among economic 
thinkers m thw coimtry m regard to the prddom of 
industnahzation Each of the conlnhuforH tji this 
\olumc who arc all Professors of Economics at various 
Indian Universities has approachwl the problem from 
his special point of view and has brought to boar his 
special study on the particular agirct dealt with by 
him These penetratmg and scientific (‘ssays imdoubted- 
ly give the reader an insight inlo the fomphnity and 
many-sidedness of the problonn, but through them all 
runs a unity of purpose derived from the view that 
industrially India must rise to the full height of her 
possibilities to bring happiness, proerpenly end a lnght^r 
standard of life to her entire population 

In an admirable introduction to thm volume. Dr* 
Gyun Ghand surveys the problem both m it» theoreti- 
cal aB well as practical aspects, analyses the ideas under- 
lying the agitation for fiscal autonomy, the appointment 
of the National Plannmg Committee, Mahatma Gandhi’s 
opposition to indubtnalization^ eta, and arrives at certain 
conclusions According to him, indusirmlisatbn is in- 
escapable, but the crux of the problem is the taming 
of power which has to be achieved m order to avoid 
the social evils which industnahsation has brought m 
its tram even m the most advanced countries of the 
West Dr Gyan Cband conmderB the Qandhian ideal 
of a non-violent social system based on co-operation 
and service established on the foundation erf handicraft 
and cottage indujBtriee as ralber unreal in tbe irorid of 
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loday, but maintains that Mahatma Gandhi’s programme 
of the de^clopmcnt of village industries would acquire 
A new meaning for us if industrialization is taken not 
as an end in itself but as a means to larger Me for our 
people The learned Piofcssoi justly emphasizes the 
social costs of industrialization and holds that industriali- 
zation IS no solution of our economic problem and that 
its further development cannot but be seveiely repress- 
ed by the basic faotois of our economic and political 
life True, but it is difficult to agree with Dr Gyan 
Chand when he places so much reliance on international 
factors to bring about a social millenium m India There 
ire imanv who would lathor think "that the social and 
industnal reforms in post-War India could be fashioned 
more ofTectively by Indians themselves than by a new 
Geneva 

Other oontiibutois to this volume mclude Piofessors 
R P Adarkar, Bool Chand, Mehta, Dubey, Rao, Qureshi 
P r Jam, and Naraynnaswamy Naidu Their essays 
ifo all biilinnt and make this symposium a stimulating 
work 

Monindramohan Motjlik 

OCCASIONAL ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES 
Amaiamthn Jha Published hy Kiicb-Mahdj Allahahad 
mi Pnee Rb 1^-8, 

Tins IS a nicely printed collection of essays and 
convocalion and othei addresses by a well-known educa- 
tionist, the Vice-Chancellor of the University of Allaha- 
bad The book is compiehensive in its outlook and 
suggestivo m its method There is hardly any topic of 
general interest which havS not been touched, and there 
m not the least of pedantry .so frequent with ^^speciar 
lists ” That would not have squaroa with a wnter who 
m a (Jonvo(atioii Address holds up the ideal of a joyous 
life When I he religion of the Gita, the poetiy of 
Goethe, S}iakespr‘aie and Ghahb, sympathy for students 
and revi‘ienr‘(' foi true culture are blended together, 
the rcMilt IS bound to be produitive of piovocative 
thought and beriefieent action 

P R S 

I’llK ADMINISTOATION OF THE SULTANATE 
OF DELHI By Ishtuiq Husain Qurcskz, MA, PhD 
[Cantab,), Head of iho D(p(irimpif(i of Hisioiy, iSt Step- 
hens Colleov, Delhi Publidied by Sh Muhammad 
Asknif, kmhmm Bazar, Lahoic. Pp, 288 Rs 8 

The book und(T review is the PhD thesis of the 
author airproved by the Univomty of Cambridge Dr 
Qureshi uosorves higJi prais(' for hie courageous attempt 
in building up the historical structure of Administration 
of the Sultanate of Delhi out of obdurate and scanty 
matonals He turned out a vory readable mono- 
»aph out of historical facts gleaned patiently from 
diverse sources He writes witliout any parade but with 
force, elegance and judicious restramt Not only 
specialists m Indian histoiy but also the general reader 
will find this book ^‘xtremely interesting and piofitable 
too* 

The pionecT work m the field surveyed by the 
author in the present book was, and shall always remain, 
Dr, Ram Piasad Tnpathi's learned contribution, Some 
Aspects of Muslim Administration Dr Trinathi has 
followed a hard, realistic and inductive method m amv- 
mg at hi9 conclusions, whereas Dr Qureshi has treat- 
ed the subject as an illustration, a phase of the Muslim 
polity as conceived by the Muslim jurists in India and 
outside, and each has a ment and charm of its own 
*Dr Quresbi’s book may rank with Ibn Hasan’s learned 
work, J’Ao Central Structure of the Mughal Empire, 
’vhiah.haa perhaps been taken by ipr. Qureshi as a 


model In fairness to the author it must be said that 
the peiiod chosen by him is more extensive and leas 
perfectly surveyed by contemporary histonans 

Space would not permit a detailed survey of the 
nine chapteis and twelve appendices of the book under 
review The author has given us a very exhaustive and 
useful bibliography showing the wide range of his 
acquaintance with lelevant historical literature Dr 
Qiueshi’fl book in truth removed a long-felt need for a 
standard text-book on the pre-Mughal Administrative 
System for our Universities It is not difficult for a 
reviewer to find fault with an author as the cynical 
Greek doity criticised the creation of Zeus Howevei, 
without meaning any reflection on our young and pio- 
mismg comrade in the field of Indian history, we may 
say that the author might have omitted the last chapter 
of the book, the Spirit of the Oovemment The period 
fiom the second battle of Taram to the second battle 
of Panipat taken up by the author has no doubt a sort 
of historical unity of its own But it cannot be pre- 
sumed that throughout this period the government was 
essentially the same and that the same spint must 
have inspired the rulers Under the general term pre- 
Mughal we have the semi-feudal Mamiuk regime fol- 
lowed by the Khilji and Tughlaq imperialisms m Delhi, 
the Lodis established again clan-feudalism and the ^rs 
laid the foundation of a national — I mean Indian— gov- 
ernment thereafter So the spint of the Sur Government 
cannot be taken as an index of the spint of the Govern- 
ment throughout this period The author ought to h^^ve 
shown more clearly the historical development of the 
administration and the administrative system at each 
stage 

Dr Qureshi’s book is a mine of useful information 
for students of Indo-Miishm history We wish it a 
wide and genuine appreciation, and its learned author 
ycara of suGcessful literary career 

K R Qanotgo 

THE AG ARIA By Vemer Elmn Published by 
the Oxford University Press, Indian Branch Foreword 
by Sarat Chmdra Roy 1942 Pp xxxv+292 with 4i 
figures, 38 plates and 6 maps Price Rs 12-8 

Mr Vemer Elwin is widely known as an eminent 
Anthropologist and as a champion of the primitive 
peoples of Cential India His long residence among the 
people about whom he writes and his intimate personal 
contact have enabled him to see them from vaiious 
angles For five years his neaiest neighbours were 
Agaria, and he woke every morning to the roar of the 
bellows ” He also made extensive toms m the area he 
calls the “Agaria belt,” which extends from Dmdon 
m the Mandla district, C P to Neterhat in Palamau, 
Bihar 

The author speculates that “ the Agana-Asur of to- 
day IS descended fiom and in the same line of busmens 
ns the A&ura of old legend ” The conflict between the 
Asm a and Deva of Sanskrit piythology “finds many 
echoes in the Agana legends”, and there is a sunilarily 
of name of the tnbe,— the tnbe m Ohota Nagpur and a 
subtnbe in Surguja and Bilaspur styling themselves as 
Asurs — and of name of the Agana demons,— “ Lohasur 
{%e, Loha Asur), the demon of the iron-kiln, Koelasur, 
the demon of Charcoal, Agyasur, the demon of fire ” 

The folklore and mythology of the Agana is fas- 
cinating though “confused and contradictory” and t!^e 
pecmle live “ every moment of their fives for an ancient 
craft and by a living myth ” Every technique that the 
Agana follows is associated with a traditional myth 
“ This mamage of myth and craft,” the author tells us, 
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tl^e^ (Sniwtl ‘thenib of^ the tfbok, gives the 
AgaW afeakogmle^te*^^^ '' 

we get a picture of the 
Agana atworf i ihe irou-smelting furnace and at the 
forge, and get acquainted with the various products ot 
A garia skill The author has dealt in some details 
the merits and dements of the Agana industry The 
chapter is ennched by the inclusion of extracts and 
illustrations from earlier records of the various methods 
of extracting iron practised in different parts of India 


The decay of the industry has very adversely affect- 
ed the Agana The annual income is very meagre and 
Mr Elwm puts it at between Rs 60 and Rs 80 which 
^‘represents the earnings of a whole family’’ But the 
more disastrous has been its effect on matters of spint, 
resulting in a “tribal neurosis” The authoi ascribes 
the decay of the industry to “poor technique, heavv 
work and miserable returns ” on the one hand and social 
reproach foreign competition and over-taxation on the 
other But he says that the industry could be revitalized, 
“easily and at a ridiculously small cost” and the 
“Agana saved” and their “rehgion and culture pre- 
served ” 

He suggests the following remedy (1) Appoint- 
ment of a couple of propagandists “who would study 
the primitive furnace, devise means for its improve- 
ment, and then educate the Agana in better methods, 
(2) reduction of the tax on the furnace to a purely 
nominal one”, and (3) “by the strictest watch on 
begar^ on any form of forced unpaid repairs or free 
supplies of iron taken by subordinate officials and 
landlords” But he laments, “No Mahatma has risen 
to revive ” the industry 

The style of the book is captivating and the exten- 
sive references from earlier and contemporary records 
are very interesting and informative 

Like all his other works The Agana also reveals his 
great ^$ympathv and love for the poor But in it we 
imiss that detailed analysis and convincing tone which 
charaotenjsed The Bmga his masterpiece Here we get 
a rapid survey of not a homogeneous tnbe but of what 
may be called,^ collection of tnbes,— the primitive iron- 
smelters and iron-workers of Central India 


The pnntmg and get-up of the book are excellent 
The publishers should be congratulated for the publica- 
tion of such an interesting volume in the midst of a 
devastating war 

SAniEjs-DRA Bbjot Das Gupta 


WHOSE FREEDOM ? Puhltshed by the Inter- 
national Book House Ltd, Bombay, Pp 61 Price 
annas eight 

So long 13,000,000 coloured Amencans, 400,000,000 
Indians are not treated as free men and so long coloured 
Asiatics are considered as infenors by white races there 
15 no meaning m the Allied slogan that the United 
Nations are fighting for the freedom of the world. The 
coloured races who are now fighting for the Anglo- 
Amencans to defeat the Axis Powers shall have to 
fight again the British and the Amencans for their own 
independence after the defeat of the Axis, For a per- 
manent peace and justice in the world, it must be 
proved to demonstration that m war aims and post- 
war reconstruction under the New Order of Freedom 
aiid Justice, the Allied Nations are consisteiit m wor^ 
andf <teeds This is the subject-matter of this booHet 
contains reprints and quotations from Mahatma 
rOaMk, Jlabmdranath Tagore, Pearl ]tock. Bertrand 
Xukung, Madkne JE£Ba>sbek and 


many others The selections are thought-provoking and 
deserve to be widely read 

INFLATION IN INDIA By Mr Ajaz S Peer^ 
bhoy Padma Publications, Bombay Pp U Price 
nvnas eight 

This IS a small book of eighf chapter's; m which the 
author discusses the problem of inflation tiirough which 
India IS passing at jncscnl He has examined the offi- 
cial view and the effects of inflation on various classefl 
in society with its reaction on tiadc, industry and 
finafices of the countiv The subject is so very import- 
ant that every educated man should know something 
about this which affects all cln‘«;e‘r— high and low, nen 
and poor The evil effects of inflation are too well-known 
and timely measures can save the country from financial 
dislocation The writer has not given anv constructive 
suggestion as to how the inflation is to he checked in 
view of the peculiar circumstances and public tempera- 
ment that prevail m India m relation to the Govern- 
ment of the country which is alien and irreaponsible, 
However, the book is well-written and even a layman 
will profit by its perusal 

A* B Dotta 

LIGHTS ON YOGA By Brr Aurohtndo Publish^ 
ed by Ary a Publishing House, 63, College Street, CeJr 
cutta 

This book 15 composed of extraota from Sri Auro- 
bmdo’s letters, written to his disciples, m answer to 
questions relating to the doubts and <hfficulties experi- 
enced by them m the path of Yoga, hence the book » 
of universal appeal Pemons who follow the oWer piths 
of Yoga will find this book to be of great practical help; 
whereas persons, whose interest in Yoga is more theoreti- 
cal than practical, will receive from it new light on the 
subject Without puntv Yoga is impossible; according 
to older authorities this punty is to observe certain 
physical and mental rules, to follow certain time-honour- 
ed customs, but in Sn Aurobindos Yoga “punty is to 
accept no other influence but the influence of the 
divine” In Yoga, meditation is generally preferred to 
work as the means of the highest realisation ; but accord- 
mg to Sri Aurobmdo, “ Those who work for the Mother 
in all sincerity, are prepared by the work itwif for the 
right consciousness even if they do not sit down for 
meditation or follow any particular practice of Yop,” 

This book IS indispensable for all who arc interested 
m Yoga 

IfiAKCHAifnaA Rat 

THE LIFE AND TEACHINGS OF JESUS 
CHRIST* By S K George Published by Messrs^ 
O A Natesan & Co , Madras Price annas twelve only 

This IS a welcome addition to the well-known scries 
of Natesan’s World Teachers 

The author’s interpretation of the life and teachings 
of Jesus, viewed from an independent but reverential 
standpomt, is important from the fact that it gives a 
Go^el or good news to man m the hope of a Kingdom 
of God or of a new World Order, to use a modem 
phraseology Today in the midst of a world at war, it 
IS the one hope that sustains humanity to overcome 
evil by love and truth Viewed in this li^t, it would 
mean a complete identification of the Christian move- 
ment in India with the life and struggjes of the Indian 
leaders and people for the sake of their Motherland. 

A Christian community that follows Jesus in that 
sen^ will be the salt of the eartlu The author hopes 
that such attempt wall be made with ml Imowleoge 
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and insight According to the author, the message of 
Jesus lor our modem world would be to build up the 
Kingdom of God on earth by a reign of love and the 
goal would be the brotherhood of all mankind 

The author has made a praiseworthy attempt to 
mterpret the life and teachings of Jesus m his own 
umque way which is bound to interest not only Christian 
readers but men and women of other faiths as well 

JrrBNDRA Nath Bose 


AXIS vs ALLIES By K C Banerji (Worlds 
tounst) Published by the Author, P 0 Oana, District 
2JrPo.iganos Price annas ten. 

The book contains four political articles, the first 
thiee of which appeared m the Searchlight of Patna 
Encouiaged by some of his presages conung out true, 
the wiiter might have found his articles worth being 
published in the form of a book just to keep a perman- 
ent record of his political study and calculations 
lliough the ai tides rolicct ideas froim several of the con- 
temporary journals, they are interesting as they take n 
peisonal colour fiom the author's extensive tours Still, 
the last line of the book prophesying the end of the 
present unrest throughout the world to come about 
sometime in 1944 has been much of an astrological 
nature or oven much more than what is within his power 
of vision 

LAST CORNER By * Little Man* {oj Bombay 
Sentinel), Uriited India Publication No 1 Price annas 
twelve 

WE ‘ COVERS LIFE * By Lata K. Panjabi, Q S 
KalyanpUT {Bombay Chronicle), and Khooshie L Panr 

(Bombay Sentinel) United India Publication No 
2, Price annas eight, 

Both axe published by United India Pubhcations, 
Lamiugton Road, Bombay, 7, 

The above two books possess topical interest with 
journalistic flavour ‘Last Oorper' m its red flap-gown 
and with an introduc?iion fiom Mr B G Hoiniman 
editor, Bombay Sentinel, will not escape attention of a 
‘ sincere * book-moth with some sense oi humour They, 
over whom the Sentinel keeps an everyday guard, know 
who this Little Man' is— surely bigger than a thumb 
(D— and where the ‘Last Corner' is roomed or what's 
its capacity But an ‘irregular,' I fear, will not take 
much interest in all that the humanitarian, hard-hittmg, 
and humorous socio-nationaiist scnbbles to fill in his 
Last Comer (may he be not at the mercy of the 
‘make-up' man I). 

I consider that the self-made Lilliputian would do 
well to cut short his diary for the sake of the book, and 
to mamtam a chronological order under selective and 
particular subject-headings 

We * Cover* Life is an indenture tnpartite All 
these authors toll stories from life no doubt, but there 
is a little difference between ‘ Covering the Mahatma ' 
and a cinema short-story The several pieces like 
‘ Covering the Mahatma,' ‘ My Fortnight with Subhas,' 
'Indian National Bloodshed Un-Ltd.', are sweet little 
things for freshness of style and contagion of humour 
But, they are, however, obsessed by the typical limita- 
tions of a journalist 

SiafTOSH CHATXmi 


SANSKRIT 

VEDYAKARASAHASRAKAM By Vidyakara 
Mishra Edited by Umesha Mishra Kavyatirtha, M A , 
DLitt, Sanskrit Department, Allahabad University 
Allahabad University Pubhcations Sanskrit Senes— 
Vol II " 

This IS one of the latest anthologies of Sansknt 
verses, one thousand number, some of which are of 
poets belongmg to the 19th century, one, Bhanunatha, 
to the end of it The name of the compiler is nowhere 
given m the published portion of the work It is given 
as Vidyakara by the editor and it seems to have occurred 
m one of the two or thiee concluding verses which have 
not been prmted due, it is stated, to their hopelessly 
corrupt condition It may also be found m the colo- 
phon which too IS not included in the edition But the 
total omission of these cktmot be justified in a scholarly 
edition We have heie the names of 132 poets of whicn 
39 are of Mithila and are mostly xmknown elsewhere 
Short accounts of the poets are given m the Introduc- 
tion The authorship of many verses has been left un- 
mentioned Some of them, however, are known from 
othei sources (eg, Vidagdhamukhamandana, Sahitya- 
darpana and othei works on ihetonc) It is a matter of 
legiet that these have not generally been mdicated in 
the edition, though occasional references have been 
made to variants found m one or two other anthological 
works It IS rather strange that the distmction between 
^ (b) and ^ (v) has not been stnctly observed 

and the absurd form ^ (mv) has been allowed to 
atand A number of apparently corrupt readmgs found 
m the single manusenpt on which the edition is based 
have been distmguished by query marks and it is sus- 
pected that a few others have escaped the learned 
editor (eg,y 446 1 3, v 842 1 4) 

Chintahaean Chakbavaeti 


BENGALI 

BIRATWER RAJTIKA By Jogesh Chandra 
Bagal Published by Messrs S K Mitra dt Bros,, U, 
Narkelbagan Lme, Calcutta Pp 209 Pnee Re. 1-8 

This is a book in which lives of ten great women 
have been depicted bimging out different aspects of 
gieatness m each character These are Rabeya, Joan 
of Aic, Ram Durgabati, Chand Sultana, Ram Ahalyabai, 
Ram Bhabam, Ram Lakshmi Bai, Madaime Chang Kai- 
shek, Kastmbai Gandhi and Sarojmi Naidu— the hrst is 
an Arab, 2nd, a French and the lest are Indians except 
Madame Kai-shek, the most modem Chinese woman 
of world-iwide celebrity 

Rabeya is an example of human endurance, Joan 
hope of the hopeless, Duxgabati, Chand, Lakshmibai re- 
present courage, statemanship and national spirit, Ahalya 
and Bhabam ideal of saorihce and services fojr fellow 
human beings and Madame Chiang Kai-shek and Mrs 
Gandhi and Mrs Sarojini Naidu spnit of struggle for 
national emancipation 

The book is ably written m a forceful language 
which will interest young and aged alike 

A B Dutta 

JANAMA-ABADHI By Bimalesh De Pub- 
lished by Bharati Bhavan, 11, College Square, Calcutta 
Price Be, 1-4 

A love-romance in poetic prose. The story-element 
is almost imperceptible, but the emotions of love have 
be6n mcely depicted 
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MATIR MAYA By Haragopal Biswas, M Sc 
{Second Edition), 164, Maniktala Mam Road, Calcutta 
Price Re 1 

A small book of poems, describing m a homely 
style the charms of village-liie. 

D N Mookbrjeia 

HINDI 

DIARY KE KUCHH PANNE By Ghamhyam 
Das Birla Published by Sasta Sahitya Mandal, Cour 
naught Circizs, New Delhi Pp 160 Price annas twelve 

The fact that the book, which consists of pages 
from the private journal k^t by the writer when he 
attended the Second Round Table Conference and which 
was leviewed when the first edition appeared, has gone 
into the second edition proves that it has ^ hit ’ the taste 
of the public, maybe, because of the sidelights it throws 
on Gandhiji, the darling of a million hearts 

SAHITYA KALA By Shn Vvmyamohan Sharnia, 
MA Published by Nawcdkishcre Press, Book Depot, 
Haerat Gnvj, Lucknow Pp lU Price Re U4 

This IS a very good pnmer on the Art of Literature 
It introduces the reader, in a simple and mtorestmg 
manner, to the creator and craftsman litterateur and 
shows him how the literary artist works with his experi- 
ences, ideas, images and expiesaions -It has also some- 
thing to say about the writing of prose-poems, short 
stones and dramas, and about the ideal and art of 
criticism The latter have been illustrated by an 
anah’flis-cww-appreciation of RabindranaUi^s Shodashi ” 
(G^paguchchha I) and Prasad’s “Andhi” and ‘^Chan- 
dragupta ” 

Sahitya Kola could be safely prescribed as a text- 
book for Hmdi students in the first two classos m the 
collie The pnnting and get-up leave nothing to be 
desii^ 

G M 

TAMIL 

THE LIBERTY OP MAN, WOMAN AND 
CHILD By IngersoU Translated by V Samnatha 
Saihm Pubmh^d by SakH Karycdayam, Karazkudt and 
Madura IQJfi Pp vm+107 Pnee Re 1 

A very nice translation of an interesting work that 
ought to be read by every man, woman and child 

MY TRAVEL REMINISCENCES By A K 
Chettiar Published by Sakti Karayalayam, Karccikudt 
and Madura Wifi Pp 78 Pnee annas twelve 

The author wields a facile pen and his style is 
charming His reminiscences of Pans, Berlm, Capo 
Comorm, Goa, Bombay, Rangoon and other places given 
herein are all very interestmg 

Madhavan 

GUJARATI 

SUDAMA CHARITA Edited by Magaribhm P 
Koihan Printed ai the Navjivan Printing Press, Ahme- 
dabad W4^ Paper cover Pp liSO Price annas ten 

The trials and tribulations of Sudama, tbe indigent 
Brahmin fellow student of Shn Krishna at the AAram 
of Shandipan, have been versified both by Natsmgh 
Mehta and Premanand, welUmown jioets of isiedxevai 
Mr Desai has collected every posfflbte ^fiaanus- 
edited thejn A very cntical and infonnative 
oulr-^qod and .bad-^both df ^ 


DESHADROHI* By *'Pra*' Printed at the Pra-^ 
jabandhu Press, Ahmedabad Paper cover Pp m 
Pnee Rs 2 

This story book has been presented by the well- 
known weeklyv Prajabandhu to its subscribers as its 
annual present for the year 1942 As its name implies 
it is a storv descnbmg the ideals and achievements of a 
revolutionary, who passes under various names and dis- 
guises It IS a good picture of the life of the present 
youth 

JAGAT NA ARANYAMAN By J K Mchtu, 
MA Pnnted at the Oandiv Pnnting Press, Surat, 
19^ Pp 209 Cloth bound Pnee Re 1^4* 

Mr Mehta alwa 3 rs wntes his books m a mood of 
contemplation His previous work Jngat ni Dhnrmhala- 
man, contemplated the world from tlic vu*w-pomt of 
its being a halting place for wayfarers That mood is 
now switched on to its contemplation as an Aranya or a 
Desert whoie you see miles and miles of sand, nothing 
else, and still ran hear the voice of God there. Thus, 
he observes the world both as a Dharamshala and a 
Desert and in the Desert, in spite of its diyne^s and 
unproductiveness, the voice of God dof*N not fail oue 
He has treated twenty-four subjeet^, some of them auto^ 
biographical with intelligence, and a vein of godliness 
runs through the whole book inspired l>v a deep studv 
of the Bible, le , Chnstianit> and cognate subjects, 
perusal of the book and tho way in whicli the subjects' 
are handled result in giving pt^ace of mind anil sense 
of quiet to the reader. 

CHANDRANE By Bhagirnth Mehta Printed at 
the Swadhist Pnnting Press, Ranpur 194S Paper cover, 
Pp 7 Pnee annas three 

Bhagirath Mehta is not new to composition of verses 
The present small volume was precrsled by another 
equally small volume, culled Khaiulemo Znmkho where 
the venter gave promise* of gooil woik It conmsteil of a 
few stanzas on v'anous subjects, winch showed poweiH- 
of obseivation and good exprcwion The present com- 
position 18 a whole one, not divided into section < and 
IS devoted to feelings insured in the eomposer^s mind 
by observing the moon shmmg m the compartment of 
a lailway carriage Taking that inculent as a peg 
on which to hang his verses, he is prompted to ask of 
the moon certain questions and set her certain problems 
The promise held out m the previous work is being 
fulfilled 

LII.rAN SUKAN PAN (Grern and Dry Lravrs) 
By Prof V K Vmdya, BA , Sfurat, Printed at the 
Anand Press, Bhavnagar 1942* Cloth bound, Pp, 108, 
Pnee Rs 2, 

In Autumn leaves become yellow and dry, still it w 
possible to see thorn green when Spring coineH This. 
IS an effort on the part of Prof. Vaidya, the wcdl-knowo 
critical writer and research scholar of Gujarat, to revive 
some of the dry loaves of Gujaiat os it existed about 
three or four generations ago, and by supplying the 
proper sap, make fliem green or living. In short, be 
has attempted by means of twenty essays, reviewing 
the social and literary work of one of the foremost 
Gujaratis, Kavi Narmadashankar, (1833-1886) to per- 
petuate the sterling contributions made Iw him to the 
reforms inaugurated m that Nava Yuga (New Era) ia 
the life of Gujarat m both those directions TTie result 
of the author's observations is valuable, because it hns 
been reasoned out m detail His style, as usual, 
both heavy and Iigjit, and cm the whole, the efforf 
deserves a warm welcome, as it pomte out thr pathr 
aJong which the future researcher should travel. 

K. M 



FEMALE EDUCATION MOVEMENT IN MID-NINETEENTH CENTURY 

Origin of the Bethune School 

By JOGESH C BAGAL 


The Bethune School which was suspended early marked the utility of this sort of domestic 
last yeai, is the oldest lay public institution foi teaching and urged that this course should 
gills and pel haps the pioneer of its kind m this be adopted by the respectable classes at 
paifc of India Almost a century has passed since once But it would suiely entail much 
the Hon’ble John Elliot Drinkwater Bethune, expense for an individual Dr Thomas Smyth, 
fourth Oulinary Member of the Supreme Council himself a missionary and a warm advocate of 
of India, founded this institution in Calcutta religious teaching m girl schools, dwelt at length 
on the 7ih May, 1849 Its establishment maiked on the feasibility of this system and suggested 
a definitely forward step in the history of means to avoid unnecessary expenses in The 
women’s education in India Calcutta Christian Observer for March 1840 


I 

The Missionaiy schools for girls had not 
been poimlar with the Hindus Along with the 
three It’s, they made it a point to inculcate 
Christian doctrines into their pliable minds 
Raja Radha Kanta Deb, Raja Baidyanath Roy 
and several others belonging to the Indian gentry 
who had zealously worked for the cause of 
women’s education and helped the ihissions and 
societies m their iireliminaiy efforts, gradually 
withdrew their co-opcration as the latter’s 


He wrote, amongst other things, that 

“ In the absence of prospects of worldly advantages, 
we must endeavour to make female education a respect- 
able thing, and this can onlv be done by vigorous 
effoits to introduce it among what are commonly styled 
the respectable classes But this again can only be 
effected by sending European ladies to teach the females 
m their own apartments” 

The same issue of the Observer published 
the considered views of the Rev K M Banerjea 
regarding female education in India Here, he 
asked the European ‘birds of passage’ also to 
do something tangible in this behalf He said 


cx,tra-acadomic intentions became more and 
molt' evident These schools did not flourish 
.A cori("'pondont Iroin Chinsurah wiotc in the 
Samchar Dmpan of March 3, 1838 thus about 
the missionary schools for girls 

“A few l)cnc\olcnt European gentlemen and ladies, 
indeed, made some all erupt to introduce female schools, 
but they have failed, (‘xeeptiiig in one oi two places, 
wheie a small number of the* very lowest ejasses attend 
the schools for the sake of elolhitig and other rewaids” 

Resi>ectable persons belonging to the upper 
classes of .society would not send their girls to 
public institutions The wealthy among them 
would appoint teachers at home for the education 
of their female wards For instance, Raja Sib- 
chandra Roy, Asutosh Deb and Prasanna 
Kumar Tagore appointed private tutors for their 
daughters who derived great benefit from 
domestic instruction They became well versed 
in some of the classical and modern languages 
The acquirements of Prasanna Kumar’s daughter 
who died young, elicited much praise from the 
pen of the Rev. K M, Banerjea He m his 
prize-essay on ‘ Native Female Education,’^ 


“No experiment of the kind having ever been tried 
in this country, it is undoubtedly the duty of European 
Chiistians not to lea\e it untried, and to offer knowledge 
and instruction m the very houses of their heathen 
sisters, since they will not be persuaded to come out of 
doors The only difficulty appears to be on the score 
of expense, but considering how much the Eurpean com- 
munity is indebted to this country, whence they are 
di awing so much of gold and silvei, and where they 
exercise as it were a lordly supremacy, I have no hesi- 
tation in baying that they owe it to the natives, even 
upon moral considerations, to instruct and enlighten 
then sons and da^hters, and as in other efforts, so m 
this, of educatmg Eundu females, every civil and military 
officer, eveiy merchant and tradesman, in shoit, every 
individual that has found his residence in India a source 
of temporal profit and earthly aggrandizement, ought 
to gi\ e from a sense of duty whatever aid and encourage- 
ment he can ” 

II 

Previous to the establishment of the Bethune 
School, In4ians had not been behindhand in 
then efforts at female education Matilal Seal, 
the ‘Rothschild’ of Calcutta, and Haladhar 
Mallik proposed to form early in 1837 an 
association with two objects in view, viz, (1) tb 
introduce widow-remarriage in the Hmdu 
Society and (2) to extend the blessings of liberal 


education to the Indian females,* Matilal Seal 


1. Though submitted to the Committee of 
Examiners early in 1840, the easy was published under 
tins oaption in 1841, 


2 Samackar Darpan, April 29, 1837 Cf Sambad- 
patre Sekder Katha, Vol II, p, 98. 
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later offered ten thousand rupees as an induce- 
ment to the person who would be the first to 
marry a widow 

Even the students began to discuss tne 
subject with great ardour At the annual 
exammation of Gout Mohan Addy’s Oriental 
Seminary held in March 18^, two essays weie 
read — one on ‘Marriage’ and the other on 
‘Female Education/ which reflected credit on 
their authors These were published in the 
Adwcctte * Ram Gopal Ghose of ‘ Young 
Bengal ’ fame and a promment figure in Indian 
public life, offered in 1842, medals for the best 
English essays on ‘ Female Education ’ to the 
students of the first two classes of the Hindu 
dollege Among the students of the second 
class who only participated in the competition, 
Madhusudan Dutt and Bhudeb Mukherjee came 
out successful and won a gold and a silver medai 
respectively® (a) 

The ‘ Young Bengal ’ headed by Ram Gopal 
tried to give these efforts a practical shape 
throu^ the Bengal British Indaa Society of 
Calcutta This Society, instituted early in 
1843, was mamly a political body But its 
members dealt with social questions with no less 
fervour W Theobald, Vakeel of the Supreme 
Court of Calcutta and President of the Society, 
referred to these aspects of their activities m 
his presidental address at its second anniversary 
h^d on the 5th May, 1845 

“ Nativ* polygamy was one of them Some Hmdoo 
members had gone so far an to wish for an Act to make 
it ill^al . With equal propnety, the re-marriage of 
Hindoo widows had engaged the attention of the Society 
. Wtth greater tatwjacivm he rejerred to what 
the Somty had done on the subject oj Hmdoo Female 
Edwatton* The subject was cordially taken up by 
the Hindoo members, who confessed the unfortunate 
Ignorance of their females, and with so much earnestness 
had the object been pursued that, probably, at its next 
meeting, the Sociely will be prepared to establish a 
scheme for Hmdoo Female Education.”* 


3 The Calcutta Christian Observer, April, 1840, p 
323 

3(a) About the prize I find the fallowing m the 
Report of Council of Education for 1842-43 

“ It a ngdit here also to mention, that a Nsttive 
Gentlemtttt having offered a Gold Medal for the best, 
laid ^ver Medal for the second b^ essay on Native 
Female Education, considered esjjieoially with reference 
to its effect on children of the next generation, Mr 
Cuneron, the Examine^ awarded the pnies thus—the 
1st to Modoosoodun Dutt, and No. 2 to BhoOdeb 
Mqbkerjee d the 2nd class. The fimt plw were un- 
wramg to compete for the prize’* (BEpdOo CMege 
Aflfljial Rep<at for 18<B. Appendix K, pt. lss&). 

4 .Italics mine. ' 

The Friend of India. May ifet ISttw 


It was m this year that Jaykrishna 
Mukherjee and Rajknshna Mukherjee, the pub- 
lic-spirited zemindars of Uttarpara, approached 
the Council of Education for a'l'-istance in start- 
ing a female school there Later on, the 
Mukherjees piepared a bcheine and submitted it 
to the Council in August 1849 Tlicy proposal 
not only to bear half the cost of the school- 
building to the amount of Ils 2, (XX), but also 
to set apait some landed property accruing a 
monthly income of Rs, 60/-. This was half the 
required sura, the other half to be met by the 
Government The Council of Education turned 
down the proposal on the plea of paucity of 
Government funds. They, however, intimated 
that 

“A sunilar expenmeat was then being conducted 
elsewbere independent of the Government, and that 
they pi ef erred awaiting the icsuit of that exiienment, 
to takmg any steps m the matter of female education 
themselves at tliat time."* 

Before dwelling on this expenment, 1 would 
mention the activities of the Hare Memorial 
Meetmgs and the Hare Prize Fund (Domimttee. 
In the former the speakers liilated, time and 
again, on the importance of women’s education,. 
The Hare Prize was awarded by the Committee 
in 1849 to Tarasankar Burma, a student of the 
Sanskrit College, for his iiengaii essay on 
“ Hindu Female Education.” While discontinu- 
ing the bestowal of prizes in October 1864, the 
Committee resolved to apply the fund ‘to the 
preparation of standard works in the Bengalee 
language calculated to elevate the female mmd,’ 
Many useful works for women were published 
from this fund. The trustees of the Hare Prize 
Fund included such ardent advocates of female 
education -as Ram Gopal Chose, Pearychand 
Mitra, the Rev K M Banerjea, Sibcliandra 
Deb and Debendra Nath Tagore^ Even in 
August 1854 Pearychand Mitra and Radhanath 
Sikdar started a popular Bengali montlily called 
Masik Patnka, especially fitted for the study of 
our women folk. 


Ill 

The expenment referred to by the Council 
of Education was none other than the school 
founded by the Hon’ble J. B D. Bethune. In 
this he was chiefly assisted by Ram Gopal Ghose- 
Mr. Bethune reached Calcutta in April 1848 
and by virtue of his position as Member of 


'of th* Council of Eduoatioa, let M«y, 
1848 to 1st Ootobw, 184ft p. xa. 
pp * ^ T>amd Bare by Pcsiy CSauul Mitta 
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Government became President of the Council of 
Education Here he sat with Ram Gopal and 
must havd conferred with him on the subject 
of female education We can very well sur- 
mise that in maturing the plan of a free lay 
female school, Ram Gopal Ghose had just a 
hand In his famous letter,® dated 29th March 
1850, to Lord Dalhousie, then Governor-General 
of India, Mr Bethnne mentioned Ram Gopal 
as his ‘principal adviser in the first instance’ 
He found in Dakshinaranjan Mukherjee, also 
of ‘ Young Bengal ’ fame and Pandit Madan 
Mohan Tarkllankar of the Sanskrit College two 
warm and active supporters of the cause* 

The school was opened m the house of 
Dakshinaranjan Mukherjee m Bahir Simulia, 
later Sukea Street He permitted the use of his 
house, free of rent, which, according to the rates 
of that time, would amount to no less than 
one hundred rupees a month He offered his 
personal library to the school, containing books 
worth five thousand rupees, as also one 
thousand rupees for building a house for it A 
plot of land (five bighas and a half) was in his 
possession in Mirzapur which he had purchased 
at nine thousand rupees and was worth about 
twelve thousand at the time Dakshinaranjan 
made a free gift of this land to Mr Bethune’s 
school Mr Bethune, too, purchased another ad- 
joining plot at the cost of ten thousand rupees for 
this institution But Mirzapur was then consider- 
ed outskirts of the city and far from centre 
There was a piece of Government land to the 
west of the Cornwallis Square Mr Bethune 
proposed to the Government that this piece of 
land mi^t be exchanged for that m Mirzapur 


8 Reproduced m full la Selections from Educa- 
tional Records. Part n. 

9 Mr. Bethune wrote in hie letter to Lord Dal- 
housie 

“The three natives to whom I desire especially to 
record my gratitude for their assistance are Baboo Ram 
Gopal Ghose, the well-known member who was my 
prmcipal adviser m the first instance and who procured 
me my first pupils, Baboo Dukhma Runjan Mookeriea, 
a Zemindar, who was previously unknown to me, but 
who as soon as my design was publii^ed, mtroduced 
himself to me for the purpose of offering me the free 
gift of a site for the school, or five beegahs of land 
Valued at lOflM Rupees in the Native quarter of Ibe 
town and Pundit Madua Mohun Turkalunkar, one of the 
Pundits of the Sanskrit College, who not only sent two 
daughters to the school, but has eontmued to attend it 
ihuly. to give gratuitiovs instruction to the children m 
Beng^, and has employed his leisure time in the com- 
'^Son of a senes of elementary Bengal Books ezpisss* 
h for their im."’-Selecttotu of Eaucattond Secordt. 
n, pp. RMk 


♦ 

for his school To this the Government agreed 
Here, on the 6th November 1850, the foundation- 
stone of the school-building was laid by Sir 
John Littler, then Deputy Governor of Bengal 
To commemorate the occasion Lady Littler 
planted a tree with some ceremony which remmd- 
ed one of certain ancient Hindu customs 

Public institutions for girls had long been 
an anathema with the conservative Hindus A 
section of them raised a hue and cry when the 
school was first opened But there were many 
others who gave their weighty support to the 
cause Raja Radhakanta Deb, that doughty 
champion of women’s education, m a letter to 
Mr Bethune, strongly condemned the ‘ vitupera- 
tors ’ and denounced their action as ‘ the 
vituperation of a malignant mind,’ In a long 
letter to Mr Bethune dated 20th March 1861, 
Radhakanta gave an account of his activities 
in this direction during the previous thirty 
years and offered him a few suggestions for the 
successful operation of the subject^* Besides 
the names of the three gentlemen referred to by 
Mr Bethune m his letter to Lord Dalhousie, 
there were many others who helped him actively 
m the first few years These were, Pearychand 
Mitra, Pandit Tarasankar Tarlbihachaspati, 
Rasiklal Sen, Sambhunath Pandit, Isanchandra 
Basu, Ramchandra Ghosal, Gurucharan Yash, 
to name only a few “ Mr Bethune appointed 
Pandit Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar, secretary 
to this school in December, 1850 

On the openmg day only twenty-one gurls 
attended Though, due to the vehement oppo- 
sition of some influential persons, the number 
had once dwindled to seven, it rose to thirty- 
four at the end of the first year Mr Bethune’s 
was a free school and open to the girls of respect- 
able classes of Hindus only " Education 
imparted was of an elementary nature, and 
Bengali was its medium The curriculum 
mcluded, besides the three R’s , needle-work 
and sewing English was taught to those 
only whose parents wished it Religious teach- 
mg was rigidly excluded The school kept a 
carnage to bring girls from distant places. On 
the outer side of tte carriage was mscribed this 
motto in Sandmt • 

10 Sambad Bhaskar, 10 and 12 May, 1848 Also 
Sambad Sudhangeu, 23 Bhadra, 1257 BB 

11 Sambad Purmcha/ndrodaya, November 8, I860 

12 The Modem Review for June, 1942, pp, 567-8 

13 Vide Madan Mohun Tarkalankar’s article on 
female education in Sarboeubkakan Patnka for Aswin 
1772 Sakabda Reproduced in full in Mr Brajendra 
Nath Banerjee’s Jaygopdl Tarkahakar, Madan Mohan 
Torkalanhar 
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'“P taught with great 

Books were supplied to the scholars free of 
_ charge 

IV 

Besides Mr Bethune’s, there were estab- 
lished some other schools at this time m Calcutta 
and elsewhere on the similar line Mention 
should be made of one founded by Raja Radha- 
kanta Deb in his Sobhabazar house, about a 
fortnight after the opening of Mr Bethunc’s 
school Girls of the neighbourhood attended 
this school An ex-student of the Sanskrit 
College was appointed teacher He taught the 
girls both Bengali and English 

Even before the establishment of Mr 
Bethune’s school, a free girl school is said to 
have been set up as early as 1847 at Baraset '■*’ 
Dr. Kaliknshna Mitra, Nabinkrishna Mitra and 
‘sonie other gentlemen of the town founded this 
school with the assistance of Peary clvaran Sarkar, 
'the celebrated educationist, then Headmaster of 
the Baraset Government School High officials 
'hke Sir ‘James Colville and the Hon’ble Drmk- 
water Bethune paid occasional visits to this 
school and were satisfied with its work It is 
said that Mr Bethune took the cue of opening 
-an institution in the Metropolis from this 
senooH* The promoters of the Baraset girl 
school also conducted a boys’ free school But to 
maintain both proved a heavy burden to them 
financially They made some ariangoments with 
the Council of Education in 1849 and iclin- 
quished the charge of the boys’ school The 
school was reorganised on the model of Mr 
Bethune’s under a strong managjng committee 
in January 1850 ” Similar attempts were being 
made in 1860 at Uttarpara, Neebodhia, Sook- 
sagar and some place near Jessore 

V 

All these attempts were, strictly speaking, 
"noto-offiewd and private Barring a few of their 
offiffihls the Government had no connection with 
them Hitherto, they had not spent evwi a 
singly cowne from their exchequer for- the edu- 

14 SanAad' Bkttska^, May 20y )64fi' 

15 Pecay Cham^ ^har by NiJMknebna Ohose, 
p 147, 

^ , W Bmiga Makila, KartiK 1382 B& *Tbe late 
Baba Peary Cbaran Sara*” ' 

,^ort of ^ QemA <4 ISlIuoatuitLp S. 

< , lA Beroune’s letter ta Lord > QL BeUc- 

UOfff from^uoattond SeoorcU, Ptet H 


cation of Indian women Nor had they given 
any public mdicationts of tlu'ir sympathy a 5 
this was construed by the do-'igmng people an 
their hostility towards this (‘au^o The opponenta 
of the public female schools cicated troubles 
everywhere They put the organisers of the 
Baraset school to severe indignities The Hon’ble 
Mr Bethune earnestly solicited the Govcrnoi- 
Geneial in the letter refeired to above to issue 
instructions to the Magistrates indicative of 
Government’s approval of these <'ftorts The 
Governor-General accepted the suggestion and 
caused a lettei'" written to tlie following effeet 
to the Government of Bengal on Apnl 11, 1850’ 

“The Govcrnor-Gencml in Gouneil rr<iU(*Hl» that 
the Goimcil of Education may b<‘ informed that it is 
henceforward to conHidor Um function us I'ompriaiDg the 
superintendence of native female* education and that 
wherever any dwiKwition m hIiowh hv the natives to 
establish famale sehoois it will he its duty to give ttem 
all possible encouragement and further lh(‘ir idanu m 
every way that not inconsistent with tht* efficiency 
of the institutions already under their inunag<*ment It 
is the wish also of the Governor-General in <'oimeil that 
intimation to the bumc effect should be given to the Chief 
Ci\il Ofiicers of the Mofuwil calling tlieir attention to 
the growing disposition among the natives to establish 
female schools, and directing them to use all means at 
their disposal for encouraging thow* mstitutions and for 
making it generally known tliat the Government \ievw 
tliem with very great approbation 

The letter wats more upproliatory The 
Government were not prepartnl oven at tluB time 
to involve themselves into any financial respon- 
sibilities The importance of woinenV education 
in India was, however, emplmsisecl m the 
famous education despatcii of 1864,*^ (a) But it 


19 Ro^rt of the Council of Edhcution, 164940, 
pp 2-3 Also StlccUom from EducatuinaU ItvcordSt 
Part II, p 59 

19(a) The nara^ph m the dt^npatch m connection 
with women's education m India runs us follows 

*^83 Tho importance of fomato education m Indut 
cannot be over-estimated, and we have olirtTVod with 
pleasure the evidence which is now affordeil of an 
increased desire on the part of many of the nutivc^a o( 
India to give a good education to their daugliton* By 
this means a far greater proportional impulse is impart- 
ed to the educational and moral tone of the p(*ople thaa 
by the education of men. We have already observed 
that schools for females are included among those to 
which granto-jn-aid may be given, and wo cannot refrain 
from expreaamg our cordial sympathy with the efforts 
which are being made m thw direction. Our Govemo^ 
Gen^l m Council has declared, m a eoramumcation to 
the Govenanant of Ben^, that the Government ought 
,^ve the native female^ education in India its trim 
and cordial support, m this we heartily concur, and we 
especaally^ approve of the bestowal of marks of honor 
upon such natave gantieEmen aa Rao Bahadur Maganbhti 
-Kari^amdiiiid, who devoted rupees to the founds^ 
.tion of two native female schools m Ahmedabad, m by 
such means our demre for the sis;teanon.j;^i«m^ 
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lemained a pious wish with the Goveinment for 
a few years moie 

VI 

In the meantime Mr Bethune’s life was cut 
short by death on August 12, 1851 Lord and 
Lady Dalhousic weie sympathetic to the cause 
propounded by Mr Bethune and took personal 
interest in his school Aftei Mr Bethune’s death 
Lord Dalhousie took upon himself the charge 
of the school The Hindu Intelligencer of 
February 6, 1854 wrote \Mth regard to his con- 
nection with the school thus 

“Wo bohovo it IS generally known that since Mr 
Bothiino’s (loath tho Govornor-Genoral has, supported 
oiitirolv .it his own cost the Native Female School which 
that gontlomnn osUblwhod The outlay we are lnfo^m■^ 
od, h.iH boon about Rs 700/- nor mensem 

“ His Loiibhip has signified his desire that the school 
ni.iv bo kojit open at his solo charge so long as he 
lomains m India, his anxiety being that he might be 
ahsnrod it would not fall to the ground whenever he 
lotiioh fiom hiH present office Ha? fcam, Feb 3 

• Lord Dalhousie was soon relieved of his 
anxiety On his recommendation the Court of 
Darcctoi’s agreed that, on his retirement, they 
would take the charge of the school upon 
themselves 

Lord Dalhousie left India on March 6, 1856 
According to previous arrangements, the Govern- 
ment undertook tho charge of the school His 
successor Lord Canning, too, took much interest 
m it.s affairs, In July 1856 following, Lady 
Canning ixTsonally implored the leading men of 
tho town to send their daughters to the school 
in larger numbers Even then a proposal was 


tiion bci'otiK'H g('nr*rullv 'known ’’—The Report of the 
(hmictl ttj Kdwation jor ISHr-BH Appendix D Miscel- 
laneous PappM I>hp*d<'li from fho Court of Directors 
of the East India Company, to the Governor-General 
of Indui in Gnnncil, dated July 19th, 1854 

20 “Native Female Fahication” m The Calcutta 
Review for July-September, 1865, p 80 

21. Sulectione jrom Educational Records Part II, 
p 436 


afoot to appoint a managing committee for the 
school 22 The Government had already placed 
the school under the sole charge of Mr Cecil 
Beadon, one of their Secretaries In a letter to 
them on August 12, Mr Beadon made some 
suggestions for the improvement of the school, 
one being the constitution of a strong managing 
committee with' the leading and influential 
Hindus' of the Metiopolis The Government 
acted on his advice and notified in The Calcutta 
Gazette of the 20th September 1856 the consti- 
tution of the following committee for the late 
Mr Bethune’s school 

Pieaident Sir Cecil Beadon; Members Raja 
Kalikri&hna Bahadur, Raja Pratabchandra Smha, Rai 
Harehanda Ghose Bahadur, Amntalal Mitra^^Ray Pran- 
nath Chaudhury, Ramratna Ray, Rajendra Datta, Bha- 
wani Prasad Datta, Ramaprasad Roy, Kasiprasad Ghose, 
Hony Secretary Pandit Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar* 

The first thing that the newly constituted 
committee did, was to issue an appeal on 
December 2, 1^6 to their countrymen explain- 
ing the aims and objects of the institution as 
contemplated by Mr Bethune ** Since then, the 
institution and, along with it, women’s educa- 
tion in Bengal entered into a new phase Undei 
the management of the committee and with the 
special care and supervision of Pandit Iswar 
Chandra Vidyasagar, Mr Bethune’s school®® 
became an ideal mstitution on this side of India 
It was through the nucleus of tins school and 
the Banga Mahila Vidyalaya founded by some 
young Brabmo leaders, that the Bethune College 
sprang up m 1878 It is still the premier 
women’s institution in Bengal 


22 Sambad Piabhakar, July 26, 1866 

23 Sambad Piabhakar, Septembei 23, 1866 

24 Ibid , Jauuaiy 13, 1867 

25 For furthei information on the subject, the 
reader is referred to “ Iswarchandra Vidysagar as a Pio- 
moter of Female Education in Bengal,” by Brajendia 
Nath Banerjee Cf The Journal and Proceeding^ Asia- 
tic Society of Bengal (Neiw Series), Vol XXIlI, 1^7, 
No 3 



THE LATE Y. M. KALE 

An Eminent Historian of C. P. and Berar 

Bt ANANDRAO JOSHI, Nagpwr 


jE[^isifK6arafihtra in general, and C P and 
Berar in particular, sustained a hea\7 loss in 
the death of Shri Yadao Madhao Kale, B A , 
LL B , M L A who passed away on the night of 
Thursday, the 11th of March after a prolonged 
illness at his residence in Buldana (Berar) 
The 0 P. and Berar is a backward and much 
neglected province where eminent scholars of 
history and archseology are found few and far 
between. Only about nine years ago (1934) 



Y. M Kale 

Covrtesy V G Kavimandan, 

this province lost in the late Dr Hiralal a great 
historian and an Orientalist of All-India fame 
The death of Shn Y M Kale, at the age of 62, 
has removed from this province another historian 
of repute whose labours were chiefly confined to 
the histone of Berar and the Bbonsalas of 
Nagpur. 

A StrccHBSFOL Liwraa and MX A. 

Bhri Kale was bom in the year 1881 at 
Lonar m the Buldana district. In his student- 
life Ae ^d to fight his way throuj^ p<ivj[r^ and 
After passing the ^tnem^en 
in 1898 from the Govehi^b^t 


School at Akola he entered the Educational 
Department and served as a teacher at several 
places in the province. During this service he 
passed the B.A examination of the Allahabad 
University in 1907. After taking his LL.B. 
degree in 1910 he practised for about a decade 
in Mehkar He then joined the bar at Buldana, 
the headquarters of the district, and soon made 
his mark as a successful lawyer Fortune and 
fame favoured him to become eventually the 
leading advocate of the place and the district. 

In 1923 he was, for the first time, elect^ a 
member of the C. P Lcgislativi' Council, and 
since then he enjoyed the confuience of the 
electorate so well that he was repeatedly elected 
by his constituency. He was also the President 
of the Legislative Council for some time (1926) 
In the Council, where he remained up to 1937. 
he always represented the case of Berar and 
endeavoured to guard its interests. His woA 
in connection with the ‘ Sim-Formula ’ will ever 
be remembered by the people of Berar, 

The Histories op Bma and Naopur 

He was a keen student of Marathi literature 
and history He developed a passion for them 
in his student days. As far bark as 1905 he 
had published the first part of the Uvatory of 
Berar which dealt chiefly with the ancient history 
of the province. Though a small book, it was 
highly appreciated by tiie prominent Marathi 
scholars of that time. It took nearly 20 years to 
publish his revised and enlarged e<lition of this 
history It is a big volume of about 460 pages 
(pnee Ra. 3) and was published in the year 
1924 The volume is illustrated mainly with the 
photographs of ancient architecture and other 
histoncal places in Berar. 

Ten years later (in 1934) he published the 
History of the N<igjw Province, containing about 
600 pages printed m small type (price Rs. 5). 
It deals chie% with the history of the Bhonsala 
Rajas of Na^ur and includes photographs of 
their portraits, facsimiles of handwritings of 
some bf them as also a few maps. 

These two volumes give a comprehensive 
hisfory of the respectiye provinces from the 
ancient times almost to tibeir years of publica- 
tion. Even m Eioglii^ there are mo volumes ot 
this type. The former was dedicated to the late 
Baja Lazmannao Bhonsala of Nagpur, while the 
latter to the late Sir Sayajirto Oadbrar of 
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Baroda These volumes, which may nghtjy be 
said to be his life-work, exhibit his deep study, 
scholarship and patient industry He also wrote 
a life-sketch of the first Raghoji Bhonsala for 
the Sayaji-Baljnan-Mala of Baroda, a book- 
senes meant for the juveniles. 

Some Wohks He Edited 

Among the works he edited, special mention 
must be made here of the Bhonsala’s Bakhar 
(chronicle) published by the C P Research 
Society of Nagpur m 1936 (price Rs 2/8/-) 
This chronicle (in the Modi Scnpt) was original- 
ly written m 1822 at the behest of Sir Richard 
Jenkms, the British Resident at the court of the 
Bhonsala Rajas of Nagpur. The late Waman 
Daji Oke first edited and published it senally 
in 1885 in the Kavyetihas-Sangraha, a reseach- 
journal edited by the late Rao Bahadur 
K, N Sane and defunct smce long It 
was mainly through the efforts of Shn 
Kale that this chronicle was made available to 
Marathi readers after a lapse of about 50 years 

Another important work edited by him is 
Volume V (1781-1820 AD) of the Poona 
Residency Records published under the auspices 
of the Government of Bombay This volume, 
published in 1939, contains documents and 
correspondence on the Nagpur affairs He also 
collaborated with Rao Bahadur G S Sardesai 
and others m editing some historical documents 
and correspondence pertaining to the history of 
the Marathas. 

His Manifold Activities 

Shn Kale was a corresponding member o( 
the Histoncal Records Commission, a membei' 
of the Bharat-Itihas-Samshodhak-Mandal of 
Poona, and an honorary member of the 
Sharadashrama of Yeotmal as well as of the 
C P. Research Society of Nagpur He was a 
Vice-President of the Vidarbha-Sahitya-Sangha, 
and presided over the second session of the 
Vidarbha Interary Conference held at Amraoti 
m 1924 under its auspices. He was President 
of the C. P. and Berar Vernacular Literary 
Academy (Nagpur) since its inception (This 
body has ceased to function since the last few 
years) He had also the honour of being appoint- 
ed an examiner by the Deccan Vernacular 
Translation Society of Poona as also by the 
Bhojraj Pfize Committee. 

He was elected President of the BCyderabad 
States People’s Conference which held its session 
at Bombay in 1926 He also presided over the 
pivvereaiy celebration of Bajirao'I at Raver- 


khedi on the river Narbada where this illustrious 
Peshwa breathed his last on April 28, 1740 
He was connected with the Nagpur Univer- 
sity m various capacities He was for some 
time a member of its Academic and Executive 
Coimcils, and_wa8 also the Head of the Board 
of Studies for vernacular languages For several 
years he was an exammer m Marathi for the 
B A (Hons ) and the M A examinations Under 
the auspices of the Umversity he delivered m 
1938 a series of lectures on the history of the 
Bhonsalas which were later on published in 
book-form 

A Staunch Hindu-Sabhaite 

He was a staunch Hmdu-Sabhaite and was 
President of the local Hmdu Sabha for several 
years He took a leading part in conductmg the 
“ Dhar-Puja ” case of Lonar and the “ Padma- 
Teertha ” case of Basim in order to protect the 
interests and assert the rights of the Hindus of 
those places He was kmd-hearted and generous, 
and helped many students in a variety of ways 
The C P and Berar, particularly the lattei, 
loses in him an influential public worker and a 
renowned scholar of history He leaves behmd 
a big family and a large circle of friends and 
admirers to mourn his loss 

V G Kavunandan, B A , LL B , also writes 
from Mehkar, Berar 

Bom in a poor Brahmin family at Lonar, Mr Kale 
rose from poverty and attained a place of honour in 
C P and Berar He was a self-made man m every 
respect . He was a great lover of the Sansknt 
language as is amply borne out by his chapter on 
literature in the History oj Berar 

He joined the Bar at Mehkar in 1910 and soon 
came into prominence as an eminent lawyer . He 
had to learn Urdu at the ^ of 60 for becoming an 
advocate of the Hyderabad Hi^ Court 

He was a member of the C P Legislative Council 
for maw years He was a member of the Berar Legis- 
lative Committee which fiamed the present Berar Land 
Revenue Code of 1^ He was General Secretary of 
Provmoial Branch of Swaraj Party started by the late 
Deshabandhu Das He was elected President of the 
C P Legislative Council m 1925 As a President he 
was always impartial and fair 

He edited and republished original historical corres- 
p^dence along with Rao Bahadur Sardesai and Mr 
Wakadrar He toured m Berar with Sir Jadunath 
Sarkar and Rao Bahadur Sardesai and visited almost 
all places of histoncal importance He was appointed 
a corre^ondmg member of the Indian Historical Re- 
cords Commission and he attended Nagpur and Calcutta 
sessions He had collected material for wnting history 
of Wakataks but he could not finish his work In 1933, 
he had an attack of paralysis but he recovered from 
the same and fimshed his History of the Nagpur Pro- 
vtnce He has edited one volume wout Bhonsalas of 
Nagpur m the Poona Residency Dafter series pubbdied 
'by the, Bombay Government, 
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King Vikram, The Glory of Ujjaini 

Tradition paid its ultimate homage to one 
of Indians greatest Emperors by building round 
him a web of romance, a cycle of legend, and 
ascribing to him an era that had begun long 
before Dr Bhavani Bhattacharya writes in 
The Aryan Path 

The riddle of the Vikram aamvat that has just start- 
ed (by other calculations, coonpleted) its two thousandth 
year will never be solved unless there comes to light 
some startling new record embodied in stone All we 
know IS that it had its origin m 67 or S8 B C in Malava 
land of which Ujjaini was the capital However, tijadi- 
tion— 'the temple of race memory that is less perishable 
than atone — strangely ascnbos the samvat to a monarch 
who lived four centuries later, Chandragupta II, Vikra- 
maditya 

The scene was set for King Vikram, symbol of a 
great renascence comparable to the age of Pericles m 
Greece, the T'ang regime m China, the Elizabethan age 
in England Religion and literature— two aspocta of one 
spiritual impulse— had prepared the mmd of the people 
*for an Awakening Leadership done was needed And 
leadership came The Gupta kings, the neatest of 
whom passed into legend as Vikramiaditya (though he 
was not much more responsible for the renascence of his 
age than were Queen Elizabeth and even King Li Shih- 
mm for theirs), flun^ the foreigners, the Western Satraps, 
out of tiieir wedge m Malava, won the country back its 
long-lost peace, unity and benevolent administration, 
and Vtkramditya petformed the Asvamedha cereimony 
to establish his status as Kmg of Kings 

Th-e Noble Eightfold Path had served its 
histone purpose as an instrument of the Crown 
A new orientation was needed to preserve the 
face of Aryavarta from the ruthless assault of 
barbarian hordes 

And the inspiration came from the Oita from the 
utterance of Knshna When unrighteousness prevails 
I am born among men ’’ 8word m one hand and the Otta 
in the other (even if the Oita’s endorsement of the vio- 
lence of war is more apparent, more symbolBStic, than 
real) Chandragupta II made war on the greed-ridden 
aliens who imperilled lis country's freedom, concluding 
the task so valiantly started by his father Samdr^pta 

The nerve-centre of the new Me shifted from Patali- 
putra to TTjjaini, painted ornament of India, earth's 
fair cheek," with its history of a tbousaaod years SSere 
Asaka had ruled as viceroy before he assumed the 
crown of Magadha Here three great trade-rotttes met, 
smU all the streams of art, tal^octj ci>itwe Here, trader 
Viferarp's enlightened stftteemaaarihiip, the ^ Nhae Gems " 
oatft Iteir radiance, among ISiem the foeit SMidea, the 
Tarahamihira, the lexioegrs^hex 
architect Amaravi^ 

iMrlfew y, his Cloud vibd 

people who had 


His ecstatic account, with its cmphaMs on l)<»autv and 
material Hplcndour, is well supplcnKuitcd hv th(‘ calm 
naiiation of a strange frav<dlor fiom Cdnnn, Fu-Hian, 
who made a pilgrimage to the land of liis MastiT 


Saiifhi 

In the course of an article on Hancln m Th 
Makabodki Justice Edgley observes : 

Sanchi is a plapp of unique importHttPi' m tin* history 
of Indian loligion, art and culture Heio we Ihid written 
in stone the story of the growth, drehne anil full in 
India of a great religion The mominients of Hunehi 
illustrate the process by whieh an obseiire religious order 
founded in Mugudha m the sixth tenlury I(C by one 
of India’s early seekers after truth was siultlenly idevafed 
two hundred years later to the dignity df the state 
church cf n \ast empire They show ys the stages by 
which the gieat Tcaelu'r himself heeiiine vested witli 
dnine attributes in the eves of hw followem. They 
testify to the enthusiasm and devotion of the earlv 
Buddhists and they present to us with great vividness 
the eanonieal traditions of the Huddha's cnn'cr Tliey 
have much to teach us regarding iIk* development of 
Mahayana theolofpr They bear witness lo the struggle 
between Brahmanism and Buddhism and jiartiallv ex- 
plain how Binduism gniduallv aniuired during the early 
mediaeval period the position of the iJominating nation- 
al religion of India 

There is little doubt that Hiinehl was one of the 
places selected by Asoka (272-232 B.(’ ) to participate 
in the honour of aeeonimodating a portion of the 
Buddha’s relies and that it was for this purpose that the 
Emperor erected the mam Stupa on a hill in close 
proximity to the great city of Vidisa This city occu- 
pied a position m strategic iraportanee on the royal 
route from Pataliputra to Ujam and, according to tradi- 
tion. one of Asoka’s wives, the mother of Mahcndra 
and Sanghamitra, was bom at Vidisa. Further, it must 
have been during Asoka’s reign that the great Sanchi 
monastery was founded. 

The remains of one of Asoka 's piilitrs still testify to 
the remrd which the Emperor hail for this particular 
Bite The pillai is of polished Chimar sandstone 
According to Sir John Marshall it was probably erected 
about 256 B.C and the edict whieh it bears may have 
been inscribed on it about ten years later. 

After the disruption of the Mauiyan Empire 
Buddhism suffered a temporary period of persecution 
under Pushyamitra Sunga (184-148 BC,). It was pro- 
bably dunng his reign that the Buddha's rehes were 
removed from the mam Stupa that the &upa itself 
and the apsidal hall (No 40) were partially destroyed 

The monastery was rebuilt on a more hnpoemg 
scale by Pushyanatia’s sucoeeson wiKi sana to have 
transferred the capital of their dommioM fiom Battii- 
putra to Vidisa. It was mmng their nffitoe that the 
main Stupa was rebuilt (probaoly during reM m 
Fushyatuitra’a 9C% .Atgninltia) and tdonei with dta 
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J}i*oce£>sioaal paths and baliistiades, that Stupas 2 and 3 
weio siinilaily constructed and that a pillaied mandapnm 
was erected on the lums of the apsidal hall (No 40) 


Memories of Tagore ” 

Thq Indian PEN observes 

If Tagores enrichment of English literatuie had 
bten at the expenbe of Bengali and if Sii William 
Rotheiistoiii wcio a Bengalee, hia recent ciiticism would 
lu\e bocinod unoie comprehensible In ‘ Memoiies of 
Tagore” (The Munoh^ie) Quardims—The Hmdii 2ii\x 
4.piil) ht‘ admits that Tagoie brought a new conception 
of the Indian genius to Wesiotn nations But he adds 
that the appeal anc(‘ of volume attei volume of poems, 
choays and novels m English dioss “did Tagoie’s repu- 
tation harm and the high piaise won foi him by 
Gitanjalt dimmibhc'd later ” Yeats, Sir William remarks, 
(ame to led that Tagore was wiong m publishing so 
inaiiv of his hooks m English, when as a poet and a 
pal not he 'shouhl h tve used only Bengali The complaint 
imghl b(' lUst, howt‘ver ungracious But ask 'any Ben- 
galee if Ins liioi ituie has suffered by the ovei'flow of 
Tigoii's exulfei mt genius into another language I His 
Fhiglish \Mi1ing^ ai<‘ but tlie crumbs that have fallen 
fioni the liongihu‘s’ loaded table As well chaige Tagore 
witli diblovaliv lo i(‘tteis beoause his upwellmg powers 
rtonght aho the ( liaiineK of art and of music I 


Giordano Briino : A Study in Martyrdom 

The typical product of that age of intense 
intellectual feiment cicatcd by the Renaissance, 
thd Reformation, and (ho Rise of the Natural 
Science was Oioidano Bruno — ^unquestionably 


Imbibmg, as he did, the Southern vivacity of Natuie 
Biuno was by disposition quick, aident^ impetuous ana 

E assionate If he had but little reticence and piudence, 
e could have enjoyed, unto the last, peaceful liberty 
even within the confines of the sacred cloister Bui 
that was not to be As he combined m himself a 
genuine love of humamty along with a piofound con- 
tempt for the PlebB in general, he was led to believe 
that his own simplicity of nature and honesty of con- 
Mction would evoke a sympahtetic response in every 
heait Hia fiist liteiaiy enteipiise, a little work entitled 
the “ Ark of Noah,” affords apt illustration of the point 
as also a foretaste of what he was destined to suffer 
heieafter foi want of a small measure of prudence It 
was an allegory, based on the idea of a contest among 
animals in the ‘Ark* for pre-emmence It was the 
‘Ass' that felt perturbed m mind at not securing the 
fiist place, the coveted seat in the poop of the Aik 
Now, “the ]^op of the Ark” symbolised in that age 
the seat of Keason m the soul, and the ‘Ass,' as we 
know from his later works, was to him the symbol of 
human stupidity, credulity and pedantry For example, 
the Cabala, published in 1685, is a biting, inerciless 
satne on “divme Asimty,” which is, m the sphere of 
piactice, what submission to authority is in that ol 
speculation, oi pedantry in that of teachmg It is no 
wonder, theiefore, that Bruno should begin to feel, dur- 
ing his noviciate, the cramping authonty of the Council 
of Tient 

Threatened with the chaige of heresy, 
Bruno left Naples for Rome, and, finally, on 
abandoning his monkly habit, escaped from 
Rome Thenceforth began the life of lestless 
wandering throughout Europe which ended only 
after sixteen years, when “ the Knight-Errant of 
Philosophy fell a victim to the power of the 
Inquisition at Venice 


the greut<‘bt philosopher and frec-tlunker of the 
sixteenth century Dr Saro] Kumai Daa writes 
m The Calcutta Review . 


liom m 1548 at Nola, lu^ai Naples, duiing a stormy 
poiiod in tho history of Italy Biuno had the baptismal 
iiamo Fihppot probably m deferonco lo the name of the 
King of Spain, Naph's being at the time under Spanish 
lule His father, (Jiovunni, was a soldier, descended of 
a gootl fiiiuilv while Ins mother, it has been conjectured, 
from lier peculmi, im-I(alnn name, Praulissa, was of 
German descent Aftei some training m grammar and 
tlialeeticH tho boy (mtored, at the age of fourteen or 
fifteen, the Dominieun order, and ushiirtaod, m confor- 


mity with monastic usage, tho eedesiastical name 
“Giordano” Possibly this name was given to him 
because of the Hpintual promiho he displayed, foi the 
name was borne by the second general of the order 
For any to be chiistoned after Jordon, the baptismal 
river, m the sixteenth centuiw was a laro phenomenon 
It IS an irony of fate that the invocation of the baptismal 
river could not revoke the simtence of being burnt alive 
at the stik(‘, which finally end(*d the earthly career of 
the much-porsccuted Bruno, tho lifelong votary of 
'mth I 


On entering the monastery of St Dommio 
at Naples, which was still fragrant with memo- 
ries of the great Dominical, Thomas Aquinas, . 
who lived and taught there, Bruno proceeded 
ttirough the usual stages to priesthood in 1572. 


Having left Rome, Bruno came to Nola.to which 
the exiled Dante had repaired, thence to Savona, to 
Tuun, to Padua, and to Milan, where he first heard ot 
hisL future patron and friend Sir Philip Sydney Then 
he ainved about May of 1579 at Geneva, the home oi 
exiled lefoimers of all nationalities For his unbearable 
fiee-thinking, Bruno was hounded out of Geneva, and 
after a shoit stay at Lyons came to Toulouse where for 
nearly two years he lectured on Aiistotle^s Physics As 
tho city was not hospitable to heretics— which fact was 
clearly evidenced by the burning in 1616 of Luciho 
Vanmi for his heresies— Bruno had to leave Toulouse 
and reached Paris towards the close of the year 1581, 
where he at once started to lecture at the Sorbonne 
Here it is that he published the*“ Shadows of Ideas” 
along with a few other less known works But here 
too Bruno's evil genius would not allow him rest, and 
on account of active resistance of Parisian youth to his 
teachings, Bruno went over to England in the spring 
of 1683 

The two years spent in England were among 
the happiest— iceitainly the most fruitful — 
Bruno’s career. 

To this peiiod belong the moat mature productions 
of his genius First, the “Ash Wednesday Supper”, 
second, “The Expulsion of the Triumphant Beast,” which, 
according to Gospar Schopp, one of Bruno*s most viru- 
lent accuseis, was an attack on the Pope or the Church, 
the supposed “Tnumphant Beast”, third, ‘^On the 
Cause, tne Prmciple, and the One,” which is the most 
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t)nlliant of Bruno’s philosophical wntin^, 
the Infinite, the Universe and the Worlds , filth, The 
Gabala, that is, the intricate allegoiy of the horse Pega- 
sus and his appendage the Cyllenian Ass , sixth, the 
Heroic Enthusiasts,” which consists of sonnets ana 
dialogues after the model of Dante’s Vita Nnoviij vUici, 
in discuSvSihg the use of spiritual beauty out of the 
-sensible, IS somewhat remimscent of Plato, particulail> 
ot the Phc&dntSi the Symposium and the Banquet At 
Oxford he was received rather coldly, and his philoso- 
pncal heresies met with nothmg but opposition from 
*the home of lost causes’— which Bruno, in his dis- 
anpointment, called the widow of tiue science” At 
the “ Ash Wednesday Supper ” he indulged in sallies af 
criticism at the expense of Oxonian pedants, which gam- 
ed for him a complete victory and an absolute proscrip- 
tion of his lectures at that ancient seat of learning 
Returning thence to Paris and staying there for about 
a year, Bruno went over to Germany— first to Witten- 
berg in Saxony where he lectured for some time There- 
after he also visited Marburg, Prague, Frankfort and 
Zunch, his excommunication having meanwhile taken 
place at Helmstadt On the fateful lUMtaiion of one 
Giovanni Mocemgo, scion of a distinguUicd family in 
Venice, Bruno went up there m autumn of 1691, and on 
23rd May, 1593, Mocemgo denounced Bruno and de- 
livered him to the Holy ofiSce of the Inquisition 


Science and War 

Sir C V Raman wiites in the Holkar State 
Sentinal * 

One often hears science and scientists blamed for 
contributing to the horrors of war by the invention of 
new weapons and engines of destruction In reply to 
this charge it may be remaiked that when a man of 
science is called upon to help defend lus country against 
wanton aggression, he can scarcely be considorcd as 
domg a ^ful act if he brings his superior knowledge' 
to bear upon the problem of defeating the enemy 
The classic story of how Axchimodcs held SvracuRC 
against the Romans by inventing new engmes of defence 
and offence may be recalled in this connection Indeed, 
Syracuse fell to the Romans by treachery and not by any 
failure on the part of Archimedes It is also worthy 
of remark that the inventions and discoveries which are 
made for promoting the arts of peace often prove dead- 
ly weapons m warfare Alfred Nobel invented dyna- 
mite for use in road-making and mining and not foi 
blasting human lives mto eternity 

Indeed, it also often happens that scientific 
inventions of the most abstruse character made 
without any thought of practical application 
make a vital contribution to defensive and offen- 
’•sive warfare A few instances of this kind may 
be quoted from recent expenence 

A few years ago, a research student working m mv 
laboratory developed and published a method by which 
thin metallic films bounded by a very^ sharp strai^t 
edge may be deposited on plates of glass Tne techni- 
que was developed for using such films in an optical 
mvestigation of purely theoretical interest Quite re- 
cently, a request was received from the tlnited States 
full detads of the process for use in connection 
with the manufacture of sightmg devices for artillery 
Aintther and better-known example is the use of quaxtz- 
itete# to war on land and sea One of liie most remark- 


able dovelopmrnts m modem physich la the discoveiy 
of the fact that a tlim plait* ol a cr>^stal of quartz cut 
lu a suitable manner can bo st*t and raamtained n 
mochamcal \ibiatiou at a V(‘ry high and constant rate 
of many millions per st'cond of time deiieiiding on the 
iliKkniss of the pliit(‘ »Su<h vibiations are oxuted and 
munttiiiied bv coating the two hurfates of tht* quart? 
plate with a film of gold and eomi(‘etnig the fates with 
the terminals of an eloctneal oscillating or wirelesB 
(iicuit of ven high frequency tuned to the mechanical 
Mbiations of the quaitz plate. This invtntion has had 
11111113' useful appheatioiiH m the seience and art of 
radio-communicalion and in tin* pioduttiou and 8 tU(h? 
of the maudiblD sound-wavts of very high frequency 
known as ultra-sonics Pi) unit in, 8 uch <iuaitz-plates 
have also been used m Kubruamu* Higuulling ami m the 
\sai against the U-boats at mi 

It IS also known that the teehnique of the bht^ 
waifaie developed by the Nazw ami u^ed liv them m 
the present wai on land was to a \i*rv large extent baaed 
on the use of poitable (pnrl/-plate controlled wirelesi 
sold for mamlammg (outmuoiis cominuriic djon between 
the hoadquaiters of the mvaiimg aimy and the vunouH 
mobile upittf of winch it was compened TIiUn the piezo- 
elcctiic piopcilv of quuitz uhieh at one turn known 
01113’' to i few physicists intiseslMl in abstuK branchet* 
of ciTstal physics lassime i deadh wc.fptm, winch at 
least temporarily decided the fatt* of mai)\ nations. 


Independence for Ca^ylon 

The following is an evtiaci from the 
piesidential addresB (as published m Young 
Ceylon) by P l)e h> Kuhn a I ne delividvd at the 
twenty-third of tlia feylon National 

Congress . 

The Ceylon Nutamai ('ungiess ciriu' into Isanti far 
one puii>ose Whuteier i< solutions il ma\ liave piisaod 
Irom time to tune on \anous ^naU<r^ ot inteiest ami 
dealing with the many actisitils of fla -^iicial and <‘cono 
inic life of the l^land fioni whateiii pnmf^ of view its 
ilistmguuahcd piesideuts may ha\e ixpliumd its policy 
and its ciccd, whether it bo that of an KnghnddDving 
product of a rcwdential English uiii\trsit\ oT that of a 
lover of humanity, peaic and fn*f‘di)m oi wliether they 
Med with each oflier m thi'ir expressions of loyally to 
the Britwli Crown ami tlndr detc‘rinination to live under 
the British Flag, underlying all activities of the ('ongres^ 
and the utterancea of C/ongressnien was the unn of the 
Congress— call it what you will,- lesponsibh* government, 
self-government, swaraj, dominion status or nitlcpimdence. 
The choice of the word de]»ond(il on two i>ninta * when 
the word was used and who the speaker was. 

The first President, Sir Aruieiehulani, tlie father 
of the Congress, a son of Ctwhm whosr* memory U 
reveled by us all, in his jirwumniial speech delivered 
twenty-three years ago said, ' Manv of us are firmlv 
convinced that Ceylon is npe fui responsililu govern^ 
ment ” 

A few years later we see tin* CongreHS at its annual 
sessions demanding and reaffirming its demand for full 
responsible government 8omp yeais later, tired of 
asking for responsible government, the Congr<'ss change/? 
the demand to dominion status under tlic Statute of 
Westminster, 

Today we meet in the midst of the greatest war the 
world has ever seen. This femble spectacle ia nothing 
more nor Jess than the utter and absolute failure of 
modem civilisation It is the story of the failure 
those who have had the power m their hands to control 
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and Rhapp tho doRtinos of nations both gioat and small 
Wp m <hiR iRhnd an* roallv rnoro spoctatois, but by 
forco of oinunisfanpoR. wo n subject people, find oui- 
BelvGS natuially on tho sido of our ni'istors 

Wo aiOr howovor, more tlmn willinjr to nccopt the 
point of MOW that they our rulers, with their allies 
calluiff fhen^ehf’s thn Tbnted Nations, are fightinp; this 
wnr, risking; lh(‘ lives of Tnilhonfi, for democracy and 
fiecdom, for flu* jiroteclion of tlie peoples of the world 
from tho rulo of 'TTorron Vnlk/ of the master races, 
who wish to (lofttiov *Mhe fundamental freedom and 
decencies of ordinary men and women and the historic 
nghtfl of natioDR 

Hope «prinja:R eternal in the human breast. We have 
girded up our Joins and taken courage, and we ask you 
today to shako off tho last tmees of senahty, to be m 
keeping with the new and onlightfmod spirit of our 
rulers and ask them for what they and their allies are 
fighting to ginnt to tho subjoct races of Europe, namely, 
ind(‘pondence 


Air Ofiemiye 

The New Jieview observes 

Mr ChurfhillV spooeh fo the Washington Congresb, 
and Mr Eden^s di‘(laratimi lU London foieshadow air 
raids * round the clock and inund the map^ on the 
continent ^ Ev(*n if this falls *^hort of a perfect test as 
to the dcc'iRive fluprema< v of a sole air offensive, it mav 
facilitate a land invasion fo an iimmeaRurable extent 
Already the loads of oxploHivois discharged on Italy and 
(kroany have reaHuxi fitaggermg figures key factories 
afid power plantfi are aingW out for continual attention 
aad the wrecking of the Mohne and Bder dams 

show* a gratifying elsstioity of method The 
trmjiort system is also tackled with relentless vigour, 
tPWi*3?0rt and man power are the two fundamental 


factors of Nazi economy m which bottlenecks have 
become embanassing Historians recall that a trans- 
portation crisis was a prime reason for the failure of 
Germany’s military operations m 1918, and observers 
note that for some time past Hitler’s Reich has suffered 
fiom a giadnal decline in transport capacity and speed, 
recent urgent oiders to produce 6,000 locomotives and 
112,0(^ freight ears in 1943 betray a disasti^ous wear and 
tear in the railway system 

This explains the bold tenacity of the Allied fighter 
plTines in concentrating on Nazi locomotives in westein 
Europe 

Ruining tunnels, destroying the track, bomb- 
ing freight yards are little effective and the 
damage can usually he repaired in a few hours 
Knocking out bridges is difficult Locomotives 
aie preferable targets 

They are necessanly brought within the range of oui 
fightois to keep in good older and strength the Nazi 
defences along the Channel Now boilers can be blown 
up with armour-piercing bullets and repairing a boiler 
lakes at least half as long as constructing a neiw loco- 
motive Our planes report that in spite of armour-plates 
md anti-aircraft guns they destroy as many as twenty 
loeomotive'^ each week, their accumulated destiaictions 
must tell, however immense their task 

Hitler had ovei 20,000 locomotives and 600,000 
freight cars at the start and he appropriated nearly 
26 CW locomotives and 600,000 waggons froim the c*oun- 
tiies he conquered At the same time his needs m- 
creaaed 60 trainloads of coal daily to feed Italian 
mdustnes, long hauls (1,500 miles) of wheat and oil 
fiom Rumania, then he lost much railway stock with 
the bombings of the Ruhr and the Rhine valleys, and 
thousands of locomotives and waggons in the Russian 
morass On the other band, lailway congestion is hard- 
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ly relieved by the use of the German waterways which 
normally can absorb one-fifth of the country s tot'^ 
iraffic, especially the Danube traffic gops with tne 
uintei fiost and the Balkans have insufficient rail «‘na 
liver facilities The highway transpoit is heavily handi- 
capped owing to a lack of t>res, fuel and lubncaluig 

Finally, transpoit suffeis as much as other industiir^ 
from a shortage which, in spite of the deportations of 
workmen from occupied countries, remains Germai^ s 
most desperate problem and the most acute point in her 
multiple crisis of scarcity In spite of our ever growing 
air offensive and the remarkably poor Nazi retaliation, 
it would take a long time before air bombing alono 
could 80 devastate Nazi and Fascist economy as to 
force the dictators to sue for peace, but it might m a 
rather short time produce a simultaneous dislocation of 
traffic and stoppage of war industnes on so largo a 
scale that it would be impossible for the Axis to resist 
an invasion at several points 


Death in War Time 

With the bombs falling on our cities, the 
problem of death and injury due to enemy action 
has become important for everybody ^ The 
Journal of the Indian Medical Association 
observes 

The problem is interesting to a medical man for 
two reasons, as he shall have to face the problem both 
as a citizen and as a physician As a physician he must 
know how much help he can render at the time of an 
accident 

In such cases, the first problem obviously is diag- 
nosis of death One must know that sufficient provi- 
sion has been made to diagnose death by a man who is 
well qualified to do so Cases are not rare where death 
has been diagnosed when there was suspended animation 
only At lea^ a medical man is required to do justice 
to these borderlme cases 

Furthermore, if a medical man is on attendance to 
every site of air raid mild or mtense he will at lea«Ji be 
able to sort out dead bodies from those who require 
further observation (for example head injurv rases) 
eases which require immediate attention on the spot 
hystencal cases and so on This procedure ensures two 
things— firstly that those who could be saved will be 
saved, secondly unsrruvulovs persons will not be able 
to do away with borderline cases 

The plan that ''the police will arrange for 
collecting as soon as possible from streets and 
buildings all dead bodiep for whose disposal no 
arrangement is being made bv private parties 
18 fraught with many difficulties 

Certain persona are entitled to have pension and 
compensation in case they are imured by enemy action 
A physician must know m what form he shall have to 
issue a certificte We are quite in the dark what we are 
expected to do even when the enemy is knockina: at 
our very door Proper co-operation between the Gov- 
e^PTif machinery and the medical bodies like Indian 
Medical Association to settle the details is urgently 
indicated 

This, however, is not the whole story UulesB the 

person is properly identified death cannot be finally 
fijed <m that pe^n nor can his properties, insurances, 

^ (tomis tered The Qoveniment notice tliat **the 


public will also be warned that it is in their interest 
that they should carry identity oi libels showing 
(i) name and sox, in) f.ithorV hnsbandV name, (m) 
addioss and (iv) name and addie^^ ot tin* iit\t of hn 
Govommout will accept no resnon^ibihh foi mr'inging 
to cstabli'^h identity of air laal Met inis lound without 
such discs or libels on their poisons i*- not id<‘al one 
because an identification disc ma\ br* diinaged, lost or 
inibuscd 

Insurance difficulties shall hi\e to be faced also 
Insurance companies do not for obMOUs reasons pay 
their dues unless all the docuimnis are in older We 
arc not told whether the death cert ificiiteM issued by the 
Municipal Corporation will be binding to the insurance 
companies also 

Rabindranath Through Cambridge Eyes 

K It Kripalani wriie>^ in ilio Btsua- 
Bhamii JSfeivs , 

Turning over the pages of Thr Conrisr Camhndgc 
History oi Enginh Ulcrainrr hv Ch urge Sampson (Cam- 
bridge TTniver«?itv Press, 1041), 1 came ncro<i‘4 s clmptcr 
on ''Anglo-Indian Literature” I was cnrimis to see 
what the learned author had to of it 

"Anglo-Indian Literature begin«» with tlie unimport- 
ant letters of Father Tlioma<« who went to 

Goi in 1579 and was the first Englishman to settle m 
India ” 

It IS gratifying to lenrn that thi<» Anglo-Indian 
Pilgnm Father laid the found dion of \nglo-Trtdian 
Literature long before Rhnkespeaie conceived his first 
drama or Bacon his fir»t essnv \vn» “ucceeded hv ft 
host of other luminaries But "of •^pfcnl mterest ia 
John Zirphaniah Holwell, a survivor of the Black Hole, 
who wrote a “ Narrative of the D/ tdoi ible Deaths of the 
English Gentlemen who were Mifforntcd in th#' Black 
Hole'” 

It IS a pity that the learned Cambridge scholar 
has not considered the claim of this remarkable pre- 
decessor of Sir Walter Bcot ns the firflf writer of fictinn 
m Anglo-Indian Literature It is rv'rn a greater pity 
that the learned author of Thr Cnnrhr Oxford Oiffinnaty 
of Englnh Litrrnfurc published in Ins not included 
the name of either Holwell or Rfephens in his encvelo- 
pjrdia of literary names Nor hn« he mentioned the 
name of Wilhnm Browne Hocklev whose "Tales of the 
Zenana or a Nawnb's Leisure TToiirs” the Cambridge 
scholar has compared to the Arahian 

Cambridge pcholarship nppnrrntiv 
deeper than the Oxford 

"The adoption of English ns the language of the 
Universities had the un^xpoeferj and desirable result of 
revivifying the vemncnlars” And "Btimulated bv 
English literature and English knowledge, Bankim Chan- 
dra Chatterjee the first graduate of Calcutta TTniverslty 
created Bengali fietion” This reminds us of whit 
Bsbindrnnath Tagore said on this point in his answer to 
Miss Bathbone’s letter 

Rabindranath wrote : 

" She 18 scandalised at our ingratitude,— that having 
drunk deeply at the wells of English thought/ we 
should still have some thought left for our poor coun- 
try's interests English thought, in so far as it la repre- 
^ntatiye of the beait traditions of western enlightenment, 
h^ indeed taught us much, but, let me add, that those 
of our countrymen who have profited by it have done so 
d^ite the official British attempts to ill-eduoate us. 
We might have achieved mtfoduotion to weetem learn- 



mg tliiough any othoi European language Have all the 
other peoples m the world waited foi the Bntish to 
bung them enlightenment ^ It is sheer insolent self- 
(omplacencc on the pait ot oiii so-called English fnends 
to assume that had they not 'taught’ us we would 
still ha\p lemained in the daik ages Thiough the ofti- 
(lal Bntish channels of education m India have flowed 
to our childien in schools, not the best of English 
thought, but its lofuse, which has only deprived fiiem 
of a wholesome repast at the table of their own cultuie 
Assuming, however, tliat English language is the only 
channej left to us for 'enlightenment,’ ill that diinbng 
deeply* at its wells has come to is that in 19^1 only 
about 1 per cent of the population was found to be 
hteiate m English,— while m the U S S R in 1932, 
after only fifteen yeais of Soviet administration, 98 per 
pent of the childien wore educated” 

Though we Indians may take the words of 
Rabmdianath seriously and even attach weight 
to his opinions, the Cambridge scholars have no 
fuch illusion as to Rabindranath’s merit 

For, accoidmg 1o them, this Anglo-Indian poet (a 
(1 cation of Father Thomas Stephens, John Zephaniah 
Holwell and Thomas Babmgton Macaulay, rather than 
of any Indian ancestry) is neither deep nor original 
Hoie IS the full estimate 

"Moie genrrnllv fmmous than either (Monmohan 
nhosc end Aravindo Ghose) is Rnbmdianath Tagore 
(1861), but his position in English liteiature is less 
«'ecuie, foi he is a Bengnli poet who has translated his 
\ Cl SOS idto 3<3nghsh prose With the value of his native 
fompositiona w^e aio not conccincd, but of his English 
prosc-poems wt are compelled to sav that their absolute 
woith can eo'^ilv be (xaggciatcd Indeed, it is difficult 
to find in his numerous \ ohmo^OHanunh (1912), Th( 
Cmceni Moon (1913), Frnif Onthenng (1916), The 
Gardener and otheis-*-nnvthing richer in thought and 
expression than the pages of the English Bible afford to 
the leeeptive render The great populniity of Tagore 
TS a pro«e-poet can be explained by the general appetite 
for moral leflections not too deep with an Eastern 
setting, not too remote ” 

We have no quarrel witli this Cambridge 
savant over his estimate of Rabindranath 
Tagore's worth 

We arc unperturbed by it and even amused by it, 
even as we have often been when other English pontiffs 
have referred to Gandhiji as a crank, or to Buddha as a 
moral escapist, to RankarachSrya as a muddle-headed oon- 
fusionist, or to Rn Krishna os on over-sexed debauchee 
TTiev have a right to their ludgments even as we have, 
a nirht to nidge them hx’' their ludaments though we 
hardlv c‘ver exercise thot i ight Whether Bobindranath’s 
poMtum in Fnrh^h literntiiin n «?eniie or not does not 
concern us in the lenst 

What, doo<! oonoorn and amuse us is the 
effrontery of umornnt En^^lish scholarship that 
quietly and without any argument or apology 
pppropnatofi him as an Anglo-Indian poet 

Not a single noem m the four books mentioned in 
the passage quoted nboxe was wiitten directly in English 
nor did nnv Fitzgerald render it m the language of 
Engh‘*h gentlemen If the mere misfortune of translat- 
ing his works into Engli»<h renders an Indian poet liable 
to be nidged os an Anglo-Indian poet then must we 
congratuKte the shades of Tolst^iv and T)ostoov«kv for 
having been ^nrireil the honour of being listed ns Anglo- 
Hussian no\eIists and Goethe and Heme as 4nglo- 
German poets Tlie author’s warning to his English 
readers not to look in Tagore’s pages for “anvth'i^g 
richer m thought and expression than the pages of the 
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English Bilfle afford to the receptive readers,” is very 
surpiising, since we were not awaie of this new standard 
of judging literary merit Nor were we aware of there 
being any danger of Tagore’s works evei being regarded 
as an alternative to the English Bible Or is the state- 
ment intended as an insinuation that Tagoie took hia 
thoughts from the English Bible ? Those who had voted 
for the awaid of the Nobel Piize to him h^d apparently 
not lead their Bible well But this remmds us that 
though the enidite Cambridge author has shown much 
oiiginality in measuring the depth of Tagore’s moral 
leflcetions and the remoteness or otherwise of his Eastern 
setting, he has forgotten to refer to the award of the 
Nobel Prize It was, we presume, too insigmficant a 
matter to interest his attention 

The reader might imagine that since the Cambndge 
scholar is so liberal in his outlook as to include in his 
list Indain authois whose woiks have been translated 
into English, he must also have consideied American 
authors whose works were onginally wiitten in the langu- 
age of English gentlemen But he will hunt the volume 
m vain for a lefcrence to Emerson or Thoreau oi 
l^itman oi Lewis or Sinclaiiwill of whom find due 
place m The Conme Oxford Dichonary of English 
Literature But thoie arc interesting chapters on 
" Anglo-Insh Literatiuo,” “ English-Canadian Literature,” 
'^The Literature of Australia” and ''South African 
Literature ” Had some sillv hot-headed patriots not 
misbehaved in Bo«»ton m 1773, Amencan poets and 
novelists would have been honoured with a separate 
chaptei m this volume from Cambridge, under the title 
of " Anglo-Amencan ” or " English- Amencan ” iJLitera- 
tuie or simply as "The Literature of America,” accord- 
ing piesumably, to the standing of their coxmtry m the 
code of impend values For it seems that only the 
Indian and the Irish may be Anglo-ed, but not the 
Canadian, or the Australian or the South Afncan, 
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The Soul of India Speaks 

Let England know, and all mankind, 

Wlhoever rules the waves, 

That we will fight as freemen. 

But nevermore as slaves 
We will not wait for wars to end, 

To talk of freedom then, 

Who deals with India today 

Deals not with slaves, —but men 

Too long have we been asked to live 
By alien lords' consent, 

Too long Democracy has been 
What someone else has meant, 

Too long, too long we pay the debts 
Our foreign masters owe, 

Too long the white man asks a fnend 
While he remains a foe 

Think you lhat we shall senm the less 
To set the whole world free, 

When we have space to stand erect 
And our own masters be ? 

How shall a bondsman give his best 
To meet a master's dole ? 

Who holds his fellow man in chains 
Shall never have his soul 

Robert Whitaker m Umfy 

Lars Olsen Skrefsnid, 1840-1910 

W J Culshaw writes m ThrC IntemaUcnal 
Reviiew of Mismns • 

During the year 1940 sxipporters of missions m 
Norway ijelebrated the centenary of the birth of one 
who 1 $ considered to be the greatest missionary produced 
by that country For over forty years, he lived among 
the Santals, and it is perhaps duo to his single-minded 
devotion to the one people, who dwell far from the 
mam currents of India's life, that his name is not as 
well-known among a wider circle as it deserves to be 
His many-sided ability and his achievements alike en- 
title him to rank with the select company of great 
missionary pioneers, while the romance of his life can 
lave few parallels in the missionary annals of any land 
The Santals to whom Skrefsnid and Boerreson were 
led are one of the largest abonginal fnbes in India 
inhabiting a vast tract of country m the eastern portions 
of Bihar and Onssa and the western districts of Bengal 
They possessed no written language and at that time 
little was known about them Only twelve years before 
the party settled^ m their midst they had broken out 
mto rebellion against the intolerable exactions of money- 
lenders and the corruption of the police For a Aort 
time, before troops were able to restore law and order, 
confusion and terror had reigned in the bazaars of the 
neiAbounng towns, and some Englishmen and a nmnbsr 
of Bengali had been murdered But the loss of life 
am<mg the Santals had been very heavy, and this nor- 
mally, docile people were in a sorry plight Many had 
lost their possegsions and althou^ the govemmeart had 
of tihe need for special protection for the 
SautftSr^ ■pref'Uiaohmeiy of governments moves dowly It 


was m September, 1867, that the iniKsionuiU's < Mabhshed 
jhemselve<? in Benagana, where SkrefsHid was to live 
for over foity years Tliey laboured with tlieu "own 
hands at the building of their hous»‘H. taught and 
]>reached, and the first b,apti*?mftl service wa*. lield on 
March 28th, 1869 The Snutals have beem served by a 
number of able missionnrir'^ from difTeretif laiuN, an<l 
they were fortunate in Skrefsrud 

Skiofsnicl wna not only a hugmst 

and musician, but thoroughly convinced of 
the need for a knov^lcdge of the oilturr and 
in«?titutions of the people 

His 'curiosity' boro fruit m a wonderful wav, 
Although ho was not quite the first person in reduce flie 
fiantah language to writing, he was the fir'll in do so on 
sound phonetic pnncipleR with the aid nf the Roman 
alphabet He produced the pioneer w’ork on Snntili 
giammar, he also did a considerable amount of work 
towards eompiling a comparative grammar of Suntnli and 
other ' Kol ' languages He produced imoks for lus scIiooIr 
and with infinite pains took down from dubifion an 
aecount of the traditions and instit«fion<« of fhr* Rantals 
fiom the lips of an old Santa] 'gum' Thw w'oik is of 
priceless '\aIno to the ethnologist, and Inigui'-f, and indis- 
pensable to all who seek to know flie Rant ih He had a 
great enthusiaMn for the music of the S mi d and hf‘ Iian 
]»ie«?eivefl many of their old tunes 

The growth of a Ohristian communifv bmughf many 
problems one of w’hich wns the proidem Mf for»d Hood 
land IS none too common m the Raufnl muntrv, and 
scarcity duo to lack of min is a rrrurnng phenomenon 
One of the solutions adopted by Skrefsnui was fo acquire 
extensive estates for the mission mound Brnigaria 
Tlie results of this experiment, as of snnii ir i xperiments 
elsewhere, have not been wliollv good fhai period 
the Rantals were being drawn away from llieir homes 
to find work (as indeed happens still) and earn the 
money wherewuth to pay their rents Rkrefsrud con- 
ceived the idea of pstablishing a colony m virgin coun- 
try After the Bhutan war the part of Assam known as 
the Eastern Duars was opened up, and Rkrefsrud obtain- 
ofU permission to colonize a tract of country in the 
Goalpara district Rkrefsnid arranged with the authori- 
ties that they should respect the soeinl fu'ganizatinn nf 
the Santals by recognizing their head men and other 
officials Each tribal official received sy^eeml lands in 
recognition of his position in accordance with Rantal 
custom Skrefsnid was evidently aware of the dangera 
inherent m the disintegration of tribal HOcirt>. To^av 
there are over fifty thousand Santals m tint area Tite 
story recalls some of the tribal treks m South Africa 
in which missionanee played a part 


IT* S* Physicians Send! Condolences on Death 
of Sir Nilralan Sircar 

Waahinoton* May 22 (By Cable) 
Surgeon-General Thomas Parran of the United 
States Public Health Service declared m a statement 
today "Dr Sir Nilrstan Sircar, one of Ipdia'e fore- 
most physici^, IS dead in India at the age of 82, Hw 
has b^n a lifetime of service for hie fellow men, 

' He made important contributions to medioel know- 


RAJ JYOTISHI 


WORLD-FAMOUS ASTROLOGER 8s TANTRIK 

PANDIT HARISH CH. SASTRI, JYOTISHTIRTHA 

141/10, RUSSA ROAD, KALIGHAT, CALCUTTA, 

Highly spoken of by the prominent people of different countries for his accurate calculations and Tantrik 
ntes and attained great fame oy casting the Horoscope of Ex-King EDWARD THE VIII 
The attainment of his great fame m accurate calculations and forecast is due only to his unfathom- 
able proficiency in Astrolo^ and Palmistry wluch he gained by his long researches made according to 
the standard of the Great Sage Vngu and Parashara 

The sure effect of his Kavaohas and Santiswastayana, which he makes in course of his religious 
duties, ensures brilliant success in all respects and impracticable things are made possible by spell of 
Tantra only, because he gained a special spiritual and Tantnk Power after propitiating Mohamaya Sn 
Sri Siddheswan by deep meditation 

THE TWO OF HIS MOST POWERFUL JEWELS — 

It brings peace of mind, happmess m family, heals incurable diseases, saves 
i^auu Imciwavilcl from accident, premature death, fire and theft epsures success m exami- 
nations, increases mental and physical power The wearer of this Jewel is saved from all sorts of trouble 
as it pleases all evil stars Ordinary Es 5, Special Es 20 only 

RxiC&xiTxi overcome enemies, to fulfil the desire, to get promotion m 

DctgclllA ll.€lwcl.vll€l services, to attain sure success in liugations and business, to increase 
vrealth, to secure command upon all The wearer of this Jewel becomes very happy and ensures success 
m life in all respects. It is always very good to the welfare of the family men Ordinary Es, 12, 
Special Ks 45 only 

SOME OF THE RESPECTABLE PERSONAGES CHARMED BY HIS HONEST SERVICES - 


Mr. A, K, Fa/lul Haque, Ex-premier, Bengal , The renowned dancer and actress Mrs Sadhona Bose , 
Natfuraj Mr. Udaya Sankar , Mr. J 0. Ohakravarty, E^istrar of Calcutta University , Mr P E Das, Bar- 
at-Law, Patna , Mr Jadav Prasad Chuhha, M l A , Assam Assembly , Millionaire Mr Keaharam Sorabji , 
Bui Bui Desai, Bombay , Dewan Bahadur E. Sundar Achary, Madras , Lilaram Manguram, Hyderabad, 
Sindh , Lakshnnswar Sinha, Wardha , Budha Samser Jung Bahadur, brother of Nepal Ea] , K N Dalai, 
Mg, Director, Nath Bank Ltd , Maharajadhiraj of Burdwan, Udaya Ohand Mahatap, Mr F White, 
South Africa , Madam Yogiiu, Milbrooke Court, England, etc ConsttU him io-day or m%te to 


lodge and nifluoiupd iho cnoois of younger physicians 
in Ills Uonudand .uul ^ibioad, and he gave unstmtmgly 
of Ins tini(' luid sliongth io advance the welfaie of his 
toimfiymon 

‘‘1 am suu‘ that Iho i)li}'bUMans of Ihc United States 
jom ino 111 cuiiVMiiig sinuse sympathy to the people 
of In<ha in tlam ^oiiovs a( the* death of then distin- 
guishcil ( uin)>a 1 riot 

Es,jiimd R Long, (luef of the Tuboiculosis Section 
of the Meiiieal Piaelue Division of the Office of the 
SurgiMm-dtnmal of the V H Army, stated '‘Sii Nil- 
latan Sn(‘ar’s fame as a iihysiciaii was woildwide, his 
skill was leeogmsfd by his medical colleagues on every 
continoiit, ami his Inelt'hs niimstry to lus fellowmeii 
brought him the lespect, and admiration of unnumbered 
thousands m his homeland 

** Sir Nihatan was among the most active m the 
de‘veh»j>ineut of moihun imshcal science in India Mote 
particularly, he was a leader m anti-tubeiculosis resfuich 
Inc liospital at Jadavpur is only one of the 

moniwmmtH to his successful career which will live to 
Hem‘ Ilu‘ iioople of India long after lus death 

‘'The meilual proft*sHion of the United Slates ex- 
tends its sympathy to its brothers in India, we share 
with them th(Mr soirow at the passing of a gieat physi- 
cian and a great man ” „ 

Dr, Eugene Opie of NeW York, Profefwoi Ementus 
at the Oomeil Medical School and an out-standing 
authoritv on tuberculosis, said *LSir Nilratan Sarcai 
did much to promote medical education and acicnce m 
India His achievements were recognised bv the high 
honours conferred upon him bv hw own people and by 
British UniverBitiea I deeply sympathise with the 
Indian people for this loss of one of their outstanding 
son«'’--^USOWI 


U. S Promotes Wider Interest in Far 
Eastern Affairs 

Washington, June 10 (B\ Cable) 

Increased cultural mterchange between the United 
States and the Par East, both during and after the wai 
uufe indicated by two important announcements thi^ 
week The United States Office of Education announced 
a piogramme foi the encouragement of the study of 
Pai Eastern affiaiis m Ameucan schools to a degree 
consonant with their long-term importance m American 
life Meanwhile it was revealed that five distinguished 
Chinese professom had left Chungkmg on the fifth tn 
come to the United States foi a veir at the invitation 
of the State “Department in connection with its pro- 
gramme of cultural relations with China 

A spokesman of the United States Office of Educa- 
tion said that studies of the Asiatic peoples must con- 
tinue after the wai if our comimon purposes are to be 
lealised 

Di Christian 0 Aindt, Fai Eastern specialist m 
the Office of Education, explained, that his division 
functions as a clearing-house of ideas and study material 
on China, India, the Philippmes, the Dutch East Indieb 
Austialia, New Zealand and the Fai East in general 
The office dist.ributes much study matenal in loan 
packets, answers questions put by schools throughout the 
United States, and, upon the invitation of schools, send^ 
tildes to plan study programmes 

Last term the Office placed three Chuiese teachers 
m Ameucan schools, while another worked m the 
Washington Office of Education The purpose of these 
placements is to have the visitors help Amencan teachers 
and pupils understand China The teachers also learn 
about the United States in this way 
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whuh IS at pifsonfc Jociitud at hiw more 

studentij than ovor bofoio, accoitlmK to l)i Wu Yi-fang, 
who IS president of the and it mtnibor of the 

Chinese People's Political Count*il Dr Wu recently 
ai lived in the United Stales as (he oiilv woiiuui uu‘mber 
of the Chinese delej^tiliou of (diuatorto ami scholars 
which IS vif«itmg hoie for the ijnrp<M' of stutlymg the 
mlt'inational situation and pioldeuw i elating to poaU 
w^ar reconstruction 

Like all Chinese' schools ami itdloges, Cm Ling’s 
faculty and students art' HufTenng Iroin luck of hooka 
and other equipment and ficmi tht‘ tmonnous rise in 
living costs, but the dtdf'nnmatiou ('lunest' women 
to paitiupate in raising Chmo'-e In mg stand uds la 
overcoming all obstacles to higliei leanung Dr* Wu 
docJaies Luck of matenals hts not dulled the enthu- 
siafein of China's voung women, wiio an' eug<*r to follow 
the example of Madame (’hmng Kai-^luk m establish- 
ing social welfare clmics which will help the ('hmese to 
help themselves. 

Dr Wu reports that the penv’iitag** t»f women m 
Chinese institutions of higher Uuirnmg has pimped from 
10 to 20 per cent smcc the outhnuik of the war Thiri 
IS partly duo to war demands on the men'H tim»', but 
there are also definite mcrea'M'S in women's enrolment 
as at Gin Ling* 

Dr Wu will study recent thought trends m higher 
education, in the TJnitc<l States, witli special reference 
to the education of women for pcM-war planning- 

UHOWr 


Tins manifestation of mcieased attention to Far 
East studies in American schools is given sharper mean- 
ing in the field of international cultural relations by the 
\ isit of five famous Chinese educators 

'Die five professors are Yueh Lin Chin, philosophei 
of the National Southwest Associated University, Pro- 
fessor Hsiao Tung Fei, sociologist of National Yunnan 
University, Professor Nai Chen Liu, political scientist 
of National Wuhan University, Professor Chiao Tsai, 
physiologist of National Central University, and Pro- 
fessor Chi Yuen Chang, geographer of National Univei- 
pity at Chekmne 

Professor Chin studied in the United States and 
England and speaks'and writes English with great facility 
He has published articles on logic m American and 
British journals Professor Fei has published m English 
the well-known book, Peasant Life m China " Profes- 
sor Lm has written many books in Chinese on hw 
specialty, local government Professor Tsai is a leading 
Chinese research physiologist He held a Rockefeller 
lellowsbip for study in Enjand in and 1231 Pro- 
[essor Chang is the leading specialist on Chinese geo- 
jraphy 

During their stay in the United States these men 
vill study recent work in their fields of learning, will 
ravel and occasionally lecture and will endeavour to 
nujd up closer relationships between American and 
lihmese Universities— USOWI 

^liiiesa Women Train for Part in Po«^War 


Self-Realiration Church of Ail Keligions 
Opened in Hollywood 

The beautiful new Bt'lf-tti*uh*atioa Chuich of All 
Religions in Hollywood held its Drdicnition fiervic<*s on 

Sunday, August 30, 1942 Threi' srrvmrH ware held on 
that day, to accommodate the nmny himdrcclH of peoph* 
who were attracted to the opening of tlu* non-v^rctanun 
chuich, which is very centrally located on Hunsat Boule- 
vard near Vermont Avenue 

Paramhansa Yogananda, who founded and designeil 
the attractive new structure, prasitlixl at the tnr(*i‘ 
services A number of eminent guest HjH‘ttkars spoke 
eloquently on the value to the commimity and to the 
world of a Church of All ReligioiiH 

The building, designed by and built under the 
duoction of Paramhansaji, is Gothic m tyiie, finished 
in blue, white and gold The spacious grounds m front 
of the Church contain a gokl gate with the name of 
the Church, a gold and stamed-glasH pergola, a wishing 
well, a set of quaint stone scats under an elm tree, many 
beautiful shrubs and flowers, and a large pool, aurrounu- 
cd by plants and stone deer, which reflects the gleaming 
gold-loafed stamed-glass windows of the Church These 
windows, and the golden spires of the Church, designed 
m Paramhansaji, were gold-leafed by Miss Plorinu 
Darling, whose labors m gold decorations would have 
cost thousands of dollars u the Church had had to pay 
for it elsewhere* 



World 

Washington, June 10 (By Cable) 

a Japanese gamson is now quartered (m 
1 Nwiking campus," Gm Lmg College, 


'aere are niches m the walls, for statues of the 
world's great religious teacher^ including Chnst, Buddha. 
Knshna, St Francis of Awisi, Virgm Mary, and of 
Paramh^ajis guru-preewtors, Sri Yukteswarji aud 
Lahiri Mahasaya — IniMT (Jykure, 
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W avail Declines to^ Discuss Policy 

In reply to bome very pertinent questions 
put by the London Correspondent of the 
Ihndusthan Standard, Viscount Wavell, the 
Viceioy-designate of India, frankly stated, I 
cannot discuss policy ” The following questions 
were put to him 

(1) Doom the Atlantic ChaitcN apply to India? 
Theio ih a confusion in the minds of many Indians 
concerning tins question 

(2) What are the pcHsibilities of an Asiatic Charter 
to win o\or Asiatic peoples? 

(3) The majouty of our soldiers come from villages 
and how can they achieve the four freedoms la) 
freedom from disease and suffering, (b) freedom froun 
tyranny of petty ofhfials and (c) freedom from ignor- 
ance, id) freedom fiom debt, hunger and insecurity of 
crops and food ? 

(4) What are the prosjiccts of post-wai reconstruc- 
tion in India ? Can we have a five-year plan ? Will 
India be able to mnnufactuie cars, loiTies, radio sets, 
all craft and engines ? 

(6) Wht ‘11 can aircraft factories and ship-building 
yards he developed to fullest extent ? ^ 

(6) How do you hope to make Indian art bettei 
known throughout the world ? 

(7) What are your views concerning the personali- 
ties of Mahatma Gandhi, Pundit Nehru, Maulana Azad 
and Mr Jmnah ^ 

(8) What arc the chances of political progi*oss before 
the end of the war? 

(9) Is there any possibility of complete Indianisa- 
tion of the Viceroy^s Executive Council and release of 
Congress leaders ? 

(10) How can the present deadlock be ended ? 

(11) There is still acute food shortage m some parts 
of the country What can be done to bring food to the 
starving people ? 

Field-Marshal Wavell glanced at these querfions 
put on a paper and promised to read them carefully 


The Soldier-Viceroy has lost little time to 
realise that the real nght to make statements 
on Indian policy lies with the Cabinet A 
Viceroy can no doubt outline a policy, but it 
does not he with him to implement it The 
latest example is Lord Linlithgow On his 
arrival in India, he promised a paradij^e but the 
gift that he made to the helpless people of this 
unfortunate land, may, not unreasonably be 
compared to a hell Matters have, of late, been 
more complicated by the stimulus that has com<^ 
to dictate Britain’s actions, viz , her egoism and 
self-interest Britain is now ready to sacrifice 
everytlhing to satisfy her egoism with a blind 
disregard for ethics unparalleled in history 
The barren India policy of Great Britain brooks 
no other interpretation It remains to.be seen 
how London egoism runs smoothly and without 
friction on the planes of India when a military 
man has been installed in charge of the Indian 
Administration 

Sevan Dissects British Cabinet 

Mr Aneurm Bevan, Editor of the Tribune 
of London, published a biting but unsigned 
“ Guide to the Government ” in which a short 
paragiaph was devoted to each of its 40 members 
The following are some of the examples 

Clement R Attlee, Secretary of State for Dominioa 
Affairs and Deputy Prime Mimster — One of the most 
interesting examples in modern times of the political 
value of negative qualities’’ 

Robert Anthony Eden, Secretary of State for 
loreign Affaira — “Attractive in the narrow, eonyen- 
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*ional Always a possibility as a stop-gap Prune 

Snt John Andbbson, Lord President of the ^unoil 
—l‘- Said to be an excellent administrator and first-class 
committee-man These must be true, because there is 
no other explanation that he is able to survive his own 

speeches ” . ^ ^ « n 

OuvBB Littei/ton, Minister of Production— 'f*®e 
into polities with a reputation for efficiency which he 
has done his best to hve down ” 

Albebt Victoe Amjcandbk, First Lord of the Aarm- 
Bluff, hearty, reasonably able, and never likely 
to be dangerous to his political enemies” 

Leopold Chaklbs Maukicb Scteinnett Ambet, Secre- 
tary of State for India.— ' Able, fearless and reactionary 
He IS shoit, husky-voiced, prosy, and has a (most imt“j 
tmg habit of msistmg that the commonplace should 
receive the same attention as the important One of 
the voices of bag business m the Government ” 


Of these, Atitlee, Anderson and Amery are 
well-known in India The criticisms in these 
cases will not m this country be asenbed to 
“ indigestion, political frustration or just down- 
right conceit ” as the political opponents of Left 
Labourite Sevan in his own land might seem 
to think 


Together with the news, three heartrending 
pictures have been published with the comment 
“These pictures show the tcirible results of 
long starvation They could be multiplied many 
times over” 

No report of attempts made in England to 
alleviate this great national calamity of her 
Chinese ally who is bearing the main brunt of 
the war m the East, however, appearb in the 
Review Perhaps it was not worth recording 1 
The International Food Conference recently con- 
cluded at the Hjot Springs of America has 
confirmed the views of the Eastern peoples that 
the torch bearers of Chnstian civilisation are 
more eager to alleviate post-war suffering in 
Europe than to feed starving people who ore 
fightmg their war India is interested to know 
what contnbutions the Christian world has made 
for the alleviation of the suffering of tre famine- 
stricken Chinese people of Honan who have 
fought the Japs under the leadership of their 
Christian Generalissimo. 


Will the British Commonwealth Endure ? 

The Sydney Mormng Herald of Austraha 
, writes 

We are oonfident that the Empire will survive its 
moat terrible ordeal Survival, however, is not enomh 
we want to be sure that the British Commonwealth will 
endure as well It can endure os a c/mLisms wd peace 
preserving entity only t/ the nations which tt comprises 
take thought betimes concerning its ’structure arid its 
missions in the post-mar world (Italics ours — E d> 
M.B) 

That 18 just the thing India desired The 
Indian National Congress wanted to know the 
war aims so that, with a clean conscience, that 
great organisation might call upon the people to 
associate wholeheartedly with ^e prosecutiop of 
war efforts The reply came only in the form 
of a deadlock m the prison cell 

Famine m China 

The News Review of London, in its issue 
of May 20, 1943, publishes the following news 

China IS suffering perhaps the worst famme m its 
recorded history It is ragiM m the Honan Province, 
bordering Chma’a North-Eastern front Ime The 
blighted area is approximately 20,(XX1 muare miles, with 
the worst affected distncts along the Yellow Biver m 
the vicinity Cheng Chow, omy 12 miles from the 
Japanese Imes 

Aooordmg to Provmoial Governor Li Pei-Chi, 
miliums are absolutely indigent and will die before the 
next harvest, unless adequate aid amves The people 
m this area are already weakened by seven months of 
starvation, dunng which time they have been eating the 
berk of trees, millet husks, straw, oottw seeds and 
/ weeds. 


The Viceroy Can Veto Anything 

The New Review, in its issue of May, 13, 
1943 writes . 

Few weeks ago Indians Federal High Court noticed, 
to the Viceroy dismay, that Rule 26 of the Defence of 
India Regulations was invalid This meant that d,000 
Nationalists, including old Mahatma Gandhi, were 
illegally held in gaol Legal functionaries began a 
frantic attempt to put the matU'r straight 

About this tini^, too, Muslim Lt^ague leader Moham- 
med All Jinnah took up a^m his old chant for a 
separate Muslim State Next, cultured diplotmat 
William B Phillips, President Roosevolt^H personal 
en\ oy in India, was refused admittance to the Mahatma^a 
pnson-cell before leaving for the U, 8 A 

In the turbulence caused by these t*\ ents three new 
membera were quietly appoinUnl last w<»ek to the 
Viceroy’s Executive Council 

Last week’s changes left the Viceroy’s Council with 
14 members, 10 of them Indian Of tlie Indians four 
are Muslims, giving that community equality with 
Hmdus in that sphere at least But Mr Juonah and 
his Muslim League certainly did not stir themselves 
to rejoicing on that account. They remained united 
with the National Congress on one point— complete 
contempt for the whole Viceregal set-up 

Until 1909 the Viceroys kept their Council entirely 
British, saw no reason why it should be otherwise But 
m that year the first Indian member tTashed its gates, 
m the person of the late Lord Smha Suitably, he took 
the relatively non-controversial post of Law Member 
In 1919, came a second Indian, and in 1920 a third 
In July, 1941, the Council was expanded, and five 
Indians added, makmg an Indian majority. Lest August, 
the number was piumed up to 15, of whom 11 were 
fcdians, and for the first time the Sikhs and the 
Depressed Classes were represented. 

For the Imperial Government, whatever its other 
shortcommgs, this is a fair record, but India's National- 
ists are hard to please Their pomt the Viceroy can 
veto anything his Council decides if he chooses, 
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Not only that the Viceroy possesses an 
absolute power of veto, but he takes precautions 
in making such safe selections to his Council 
that the need for exeicismg his veto power may 
not arise, 

Hindustan Times Contempt Case 

The Judicial Comnuttee of the Privy 
Council consisting of Lord Atkin, Lord 
Thankerton, Lord Porter, Sir George Rankin 
and Sir Madhavan Nair has allowed the appeal 
in the case of the Hindvstm Times m which the 
Managing Editor Mr Devidas Gandhi, -^e 
Pnnter and Publisher of the paper and its 
Meerut Correspondent were convicted of con- 
tempt of court by the High Court of Allahabad 
In givmg reasons for granting the appeal, Lord 
Atkin said that in allowing it the Judicial 
Committee set aside the conviction and ordered 
costs and fines to be repaid He said 

The statements made in the Hindustan Times did 
not amount to (‘ontemipt of court The news report 
stated that the Chief Justice had asked judicial offlceis 
m the provmce to assist in raising funds for the war 
effort and the editorial comment upon that was to the 
effect that if the statement was true, such a course of 
conduct would reflect upon the prestige of the High 
Court With Mr Devadas Gandm were associated as 
defendants m the proceedings' for contempt, the printer 
of the paper and the local correspondent at Meerut 

Lord Atkin said that cases of contempt which 
consisted of scandalising the Couit itself” were for- 
tunately rare and required to be treated with much 
discretion There vm here no cntiasm of any judwial 
act of the Chief Justice or any muputatuon in respect of 
the administration of pjtsitce The Chief Justice was 
alleged untruly as was now admitted, to have commit- 
ted an ill-advised act in wnting to subordmate judges 
asking them to collect for the War Fund If the facts 
were as alleged, they admitted of criticism “ No doubt 
it IS galling,” said Lord Atkm, for any ludicial person- 
age to be criticised publicly as havmg done somethmg 
outside hxs judicial proceedings which was ill-advised or 
indiscreet But judicial personages can afford not to be 
too sensitive 

A simple denial in public of the alleged request 
would at once have allayed trouble If a judge is de- 
famed in such a way as 7iot to affect the administration 
of justice, he has ordinary remedies /or defamation if he 
should feel impelled to use them Their Lordships can- 
not accept the view taken by Court of the meaning of 
the comment the words do not support the inmiendo 
In the opinion of their Lordships, the proceedings m 
contempt were misconceived and the appellants were 
not guilty of the contempt alleged ” 

Ooromenting on ihe Pnry Council judg- 
ment the Indian SoctaL Reformer observed that 
the general belief hitherto was that no appeal 
lay from committals for contempt of court 
None has so far been made or entertained. The 
Pnvy Council has now dispelled that belief 
The credit of movmg the Pnvy Council— an 
^pensive procedure beyond the means of many 


Indian journals — ^belongs to the Sindmtan TimeS 
of Delhi The case was an extraordinary one 
The “Contempt” now declared to be no 
“ Contempt,” did not refer to any judicial pro- 
ceedmg but to an extra-judicial action alleged 
to have been taken by the Chief Justice 

Exaggerated notions of self-importance are 
one of the principal reasons for corrupting the 
steel frame, it will be a pity if the same notion 
eats mto the vitals of the Judiciary as. well 
Fortimately such cases of contempt are few and 
far between 

Education in India 

A. Reuter message states that education in 
India was discussed at question time in the 
Commons when 3\(I> Sorensen (Labour) suggest- 
ed providing education facilities for all Indian 
children within ten years of the cessation of 
hostilities He also wanted drastic reduction in 
adult illiteracy Mr Amery said that the desire 
for educational progress in India was fully shared 
by the Indian Governnoent and the legislatures 
m whom the responsibility in this field was 
invested When Sorensen agreed that this 
was no doubt true and asked for some evidence 
of a constructive plan to deal with this urgent 
question in the next few years Mr Amery replied, 
“I believe all the Governments concerned are 
actively interested in promoting education as far 
as circumstances permit” 

After nearly two centuries of British 
trusteeship, barely ten per cent of Indian children 
have succeeded to scribble Even this achieve- 
ment, if it might be called so, had been attained 
not under Government leadership but mostly 
through public effort unsupported by the Govern- 
ment By associating Indians with the Central 
and Provincial Governments and by transferring 
the Education portfolio to Indian hands without, 
at the same time, transfemng power, the Bntish 
Government has reaped an advantage of shifting 
the responsibility of calculated inaction to 
Indian shoulders Had there been a will to widen 
the avenue of education, there were thousand 
and one ways for its accomplishment 

India Cannot he Held for Ever 

Sir Richard Auckland, M P , Leader of the 
Commonwealth Party, outlined his idea about 
tile Indian deadlock and India’s claim for 
independence, to the London Correspondent of 
the Hvndusthan Standard, m the followmg words 

The situation in India has detenorated more than 
people m this country realise Mediation by the United 
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•Nations seemed to be the best way to break the dead- 
lock Today that hope is gone , , t + 

The present policy of accepting the deadlock must 
inevitably be disastrous It is a confession of b^’^^ 
ruptcy of Tory statesmanship The present deadlock 
can only be broken if a National Government represen- 
tative of the Indian people is established and empowered 
to treat with the British Go\ernment on equal terms 
The first steps must be to release political prisoners 

In the course of a manifesto issued by the 
Party earlier, it was stated 

If, as British Government insists, there is no practi- 
cal difference between Dominion Status and national 
independence, we are allowing sentunenj to conquer 
sense in refusing to allow independence to Indians To 
withhold it until all differences of mmonties have been 
resolved, is equivalent* to direct refusal 

The Commonwealth Party believes, firstly, that all 
pohtical prisoners are to be released and elected Legi^ 
lative Assemblies m the Provinces should be re-establish- 
ed Secondly, power should be transferred to Govern- 
ment either composed of 11 elected provmcial Prime 
Ministers or formed by Lidian leaders, such as Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru, Mr flajagopalachan, Mr, Jinnah and 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru Thirdly, Britain should make 
treaty with this Government making necessary arrange- 
ments for control of armed forces m India 

People m England with a genuine sympathy 
for human rights and liberties have begun to 
realise that the British Government’s policy to 
withhold Indian Independence until all differ- 
ences of the mmonties created by them have 
been resolved, is a mere plea and is equivalent 
to a direct refusal 

The question of parting power to India is 
nothing new Exactly a century ago, in 1844, 
fourteen years before the responsibility of 
governing India was formally taken over by the 
British Parliament, an article was published in 
the Calcutta j^eview entitled Military Defence 
pf our Indian Empire'* in which Sir H M 
Lawrence, Cihief Commissioner m Oudh and 
Provisional Governor-General of India, 

We mnriot expect to hold India }or ever Let vs 
80 conduct our$elv€8 in our civd and imlitarp relations 
08 when the connection ceaeee, it may do so, not with 
C07\>vukwn6, hut with nmimal esteem and affection, and 
that Erigland may then have m India a noble oUy^* 

The essay With this comment was published 
together with his other wntmgs in tiie year 
following the suppression of the Indian Mutiny 

Chimes Cedi to India and the World 

On the occasion of China’s six years of 
resistance against the aggressor, Dr, Amiya 
Chakravarly writes : 

The resurgence of Chinese humanity is & challenge 
to India's heroic self-will, and We offer our tribute to a 
peat neighbour because m fitting Fasoism she has not 
Fascist but remained Chinese and human Our 
peewee 'lave realised tjorough e^erience and example 
tifef can best serve herself and others by remain- 


ing herself A broad, sustaining knov^l(*tlg(‘ oT India’s 
inaeparateness and continuity, along with logioiul know- 
ledge and acts of such local srr\i((» .is might be 
called upon to perform will make il tjos^iblr for -us to 
answer China’s challenge Th(» i\a\e of p.itnotisni which 
now fills our hearts, from th(‘ ^outhcTii tip to India’s 
snowy ridges, will be turned to gieat e\(mts .md the 
most glorious acts of national sf‘lf-e\pression, if we can 
keep our basic ideals pure, wli'ite\<‘r cal ustroplics ipight 
urnpend 

Our Chinese neighbours have provi^d their 
inherent humanity W’hich should form the basis 
of internationalism that is to come after thw 
disastrous world war This is ChmaV call to 
India and the world India has responded, let 
the world reciprocate and pave the way for the 
lasting peace 

Hindu W amends Rights 

The Indian Social Refomvr Im^ made the 
following significant oomnu^nt on the Hindu 
Intestate Succession Bill which has met with 
some opposition in the Indian Legislature 

The opposition to the Hindu Intrsfatc Sikcchhioh 
Bill now before a Joint Sfdect Comnntteu of the Indian 
Legislature, sf^ems to ho chIefi^ mflucncfil whiit we 
can only characterise as faitious stmtinumfs The opposi- 
tion IS confined to one or two places Some of the 
promoters toem to be msnired by jealons\ of anythmg 
useful being done m the Legi^latim' when the (’ongress 
members abstain from attenihng The fault here is not 
with the supporters of the Bill bur %ith the abstainers 
Others like Bhai Paramttnand profe^w to H(‘e (t‘rnble 
consequences to Hindu society as a result of passing the 
measure As a matter of fact, th(» Hill mainlv follows 
the practice in an increasing numln*r of m which 
property is disposed of by wills The* points m which 
Hindu law as administered m Bnnhay is m advance 
of the proposals of the Bill are few Tliev can bo 
incorporated in the Bill The great benefit of tlu* Bill, 
IS that it provides a uniform code for all India Wc 
trust that the Viceroy and the Law M<*mber will not be 
intimidated by the representationa addressed to them 
Orthodox opposition w intelligible but there w not much 
of it The oppomtion of people who projim advanced 
vieuDs in politics and even in social matters, can only 
b'^ treated as proceeding from interested motiius or 
from mere factumness (Italies ourH*— Kn , Af li). 

In a public meeting held m Calcutta on 
July 10, to voice support for the Bill, the follow- 
ing resolution was unanimously atlopted 

“ This public meeting of women m Calcutta strongly 
supports the pnnciples of the Rau Commitie<»’H Bill 
relating to Hindu Intestate Succession, which ih now 
before the Select Committee of the Central legislature 
with regard to the establishment of one Hindu law all 
over India, the removal of sex disqualification and the 
abolition of the Hindu Women’s limited estate, and 
recommends that at least two more women Should be 
taken as members of the Assembly to represent the 
Hindu wotmen’s vicwpomt and demandj that the Bill 
be referred back to^the Assembly for immediate paaing 
into law and not shelved pending the codification of 
the entire Hmdu law.** 

Sj Atul Chaadra Gupta, a lawyer of repute, 
after eq)lammg the difference aspeerte of the KU 
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pointed out that the Bill contemplated to bring 
into foice one and the same law of mberitance 
throughout India Tlie consequences of the Bill 
had a far-reaching effect on the whole Hindu 
community, in that every one who professed to 
be a Hindu in India would be guided by the 
same principles of inhentance He added that 
Hindu rights and privileges relating to the law 
of succession had undeigone radical changes as 
and when necessitated by time-spirit The 
speaker emphasised that to all intents and pur- 
poses the law of sucoeBmn had nothing to do 
with religion as such He failed to imderstand 
why onets religion would receive a se^ack if a 
daughter was to inherit as in the case of the 
mother and the brother (Italics ours — En, 
M B) 

Every individual piofessing progressive 
views will agree with the very reasonable opinion 
expressed by the speaker and, in and outside the 
Legislature, will give his wholehearted support 
to the Bill. 

British Conception of Liberty 

An Argentine journal, La Prensa, as reported 
m the News Review of London dated 15th April, 
writes . 

Good government, or decent and clean government, 
a« the English call it, is the result of consideiable and 
careful preparation It is Ihe fiuit of culture and what 
18 learnt through the valuable experience of trial and 
error Huch a Htato of political civilisation is not 
attained lightly with improvisations on the surface and 
with men who take high office without showing of what 
they are capable or incapable The idea of decent 
govommeut goes hand in hand with liberty This and 
no other is a government of fair play, clean play, loyal, 
dignified, which honours those who lose equally with 
tliose who mn 

When a country has the good foitune to be govern- 
ed by Huch a government it will never fear in peace or 
war that the legislative chambers and freedom of the 
Press will disappear The British know that liberty can 
mean everything 

During the present world conflagration, 
however, Britain has given the Eastern people 
to understand that they have two distinctly 
separate conceptions of liberty — one for the 
white people and the other for the coloured 

The comment of St Galler Tagblattj a 
Switzerland journal, shows that this tiny cul- 
tured republic of Europe has also realised the 
inner meaning of Britain^? professions of demo- 
cratic liberty vis-a-vis coloured people It 
writes . 

Not force but a free union has held the British 
Commonwealth together m this war Englaiid's armed 
power would scarcely have sufficed to enforce the 
** allegiance of her Dommions— it would scarcely have 
managed to protect them against foreign enemies But 


the development of the British Empiie to a jedeiativt^ 
demociacy has upio now stopped short at the ^‘Colour 
har'^ (Italics om — Ed , M R) 

Conditions of the Indian Press 

After relinquishing his duties as the Law 
Member for the Government of India, Sir Sultan 
Ahmed, the New Meipber for Information and 
Broadcasting, attended the meeting of the 
Standing Committee of the All-India Newspapei 
Editors’ Conference held m Bombay on July 15 
The meeting’ was presided over by Mr K 
Snnivasan, Editor of the Hindu Sir Sultan 
Ahmed, a new entrant in the field, opened his 
speech, with a general discourse on the subject 
of propaganda in the presence of veteian journal- 
ists assembled from all over India^ and then 
said 

Youi great concern is to preserve the fieedom of 
the press I believe you have it now, at least my own 
observation of what is written m the newspapers does 
not make me believe that whatever temporary handi- 
caps the haid necessity of war may have imposed on 
your liberty, weigh very heavily on you I am one 
with you in wishing to see this country mamtam a free 
press even in war time But if I am to help you, 
you must help me Liberty for the press, like liberty 
for anyone else, carries its duties as well as its 
privileges I undertake to be a watchful advocate of 
your privileges Do you be equally watchful in discharg-- 
ing your duties ^ If this is understood, you and I will 
get on famously 

If I have reminded you of the duties of the press, 
believe me I have done so in the friendliest spirit and 
it IS mainly because I dread any dackenmg in the will 
to wm liiere are hard times ahead of us before our 
country is finally freed from the threat of attack, before 
Chma IS liberated, before the , Japanese are dnven back 
to their own island In this task the soldiers of India 
Will play a promment part We civilians can play our 
part also by strengthenmg the determination of the 
country, so that the spirit of the soldiers may remain 
mdomitable and the co-urage of the people at home 
imdimt&ished Here is a great task awaiting you, when 
you could mfluence public opinion in a moment of 
grave crisis Confidence and steadfastness are with 
difficulty sustained on an empty stomach, and there are 
many people in India today who cannot get enough ^of 
the necessities of lif^ and have to pay a wicked price 
for what little they can get I can assure you that my 
colleagues in the Govemimient of India fully realise the 
seriousness of the situation We have not yet succeeded 
in solving the problem of mal-distnbution here, of real 
shortage there, of inflated pnees everywhere Mistakes 
have been made, as you, gentlemen, have not been slow 
to pomt out It IS your duty to criticise, but have you 
no other duty ^ I think you have The most perfect 
arrangements by the most perfect of Governments will 
not succeed m bnngmg sufficient food to everyone at a 
fair pnee as long as hoarding, profiteering, and black 
markets are rampant These practices are anti-social, 
they amount to war by a section of the community on 
the community as a whole In other countnes they 
have been killed by public opinion, by co-operation of 
tile citizens and the press with the Government Here 
IS your chance, as I have said, to show your patnotiro 
and to demonstrate the influence of the press— A 
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The Press in India will nol be inclined to 
be guided by the policy, enumerated by Sir 
Sultan, which he calls duties of the Press Sir 
Sultan had admitted that Government's mistakes 
have promptly been pointed out by the Press, 
but he had nothmg to say about the suggestions 
and cnticisms offered by the Press bemg accepted 
by the Government It would have been grace- 
ful for him if he had refrained from coming to 
the meetmg to ask the Indian Press to support 
the constant bunglmgs of the ^Central and 
Provmcial Governments m their food pnce 
control and transport policies which seriously 
affected the everyday bfe of the Indian people 
Mr Srinivasan, however, gave a fitting reply 
to the Government spokesman He said 

“On behaK of the AU-India Newspaper Editors’ 
Conference, let me extend a cordial welcome to you to 
this meeting of the Standmg Committee of editors and 
express our appreciation of your desire to speak to us 
on the work connected with the Department of Infor- 
mation and Broadcasting This department, much to 
the regret of everybody, has been functionmg ever smce 
the lamented death of Sir Akbar Hydan, without a 
head, of course leavmg out of account the few days 
Sir C P- Ramaswami Aiyar was in charge 

“I am recalling this fact just to remind ourselves 
that this portfolio which is always looked upon as of 
vital importance m all well-oidered countries m tunes 
of war, came mto bemg quite a long time after the 
war had begun, and further had the misfortune to be 
left to dnft without the steermg gear The supervision 
and the workmg of the department, as we all know, 
came to be placed under the all-pervading Home 
Department, the natural legatee of all residuary res- 
ponsibility— -with what result we are all familiar The 
functions of the Department of Information and Broad- 
casting were rapidly converted mto a propaganda 
machine for launching a campaign of misrepresentation 
and vilification of India’s leaders m AlU^ countries 
and strmgent censorship was imposed on all news of e. 
pohtical nature 

“ The latest Act m the senes is the blanket censor- 
ship imposed on the wntings of Mr Louis Fischer 
Mav I ask Sir Sultan Ahmed what assurance he will 
mye us so that we may pursue our work as eKlitors un- 
disturbed by such imtating orders and instructions 
We hope Sir Sultan will not tell us that is somebody 
else’s responsibility and he diould not be expected to 
stand surety for another department Different spheres 
of responsibilities were created for efiSciency, but it 
appears as though th^ are now intended to be put 
forward as excuses for a policy of do-nothing I A bla- 
tant instance, of recent occurrence, is the manner m 
which the Deparmtent of Information and Broadcast- 
mg, dealt with the question of celebrating the Tunisian 
victory Editors of newspapers were asked to issue a 
special supplement featurmg the success of the ifllies 
in Tunisia and when we inquired of the Chief Press 
Adviser whether he would get the necessary permission 
from the Allied Department of Civd Supphes for the 
issue of necessary permits to use newspnnt for that 
purpose, the request was turned down, but, what is 
fl^ore, we were asked to take a day off by dedanng a 
hoBflay and thus utilise that day’s paper supply for the 
sqppJroent You cannot expect oo-operation from us 
terma. 


Sir Sultan has gi\pn u« today a picture, a faint one 
though it be, of what his plans are I (must be frank 
enough to sav that the Publicity AdM^or^' Board which 
IS to be set up shortly does not appear to he attractive 
to UR and I would request F^ir Sultan to leave editors 
out of it aUogethei The Standmg Committee of the 
editors meets at least four times a \ear an<l I shall 
inMte Sir Sultan to attend its Piftm^o< and exehante 
views with us whene\er he considers it necessary Aa 
he knows, it is a responsible and represontatn e body 
and I am sure he will find it of greater advantige to 
contact editors here rather than m the mixed gathering 
of all talents which is to meet once in six months. 

You have made a passing referen(e to what you 
have desenbed as an independent Chnema Industry and 
a I^ree Press m India You ha\e claimed that the 
Indian press is as free from re^tnetions as the press of 
any country ran he m times of viar I am sure you do 
not expect us here to endorse that ^ levr 

This picture of the existence of a free press m India 
has been a long standing plank m the propaganda cam- 
paign of the officials m India and rea<*hed its clmax 
when a partv of Turkish journalists after a conducted 
tour m India have begun to write a senes of articles 
telling the world what a pnradisf* we live m It if 
necessary to remind these fnends that the model we 
have set before us is not the Turkish press but the 
Bntish and American pres*? who know of no rest net ion« 
except those imposed fOr security reasons 

Sir Sultan has put m a strong plea for the dif^emma- 
tion of tnith as tm* supreme aim for which the Allies 
arc fighting the war ana condemned with unmistakable 
emphasis the practice of pursuing contradictor^^ lines for 
different audiences I vould suggest to him to studv 
the records of his own department partieularlv during 
the last twelve months and see for himself the protests 
which have been made by «p<‘eml correspondents in 
Delhi and the Editors’ Standing rominittro ng'unst the 
increasing ngours of censorship of both in-coming and 
out-going messages With Rir SultanV dictum that pro- 
paganda should never ha\e recourse to distortions of 
the tnith we m the Rtandmg Committee have no hesi- 
tation in associating ourselves 

In conclusion, let me say this It has been recog- 
nised in all quarters that the press m India has nhown 
remarkable restraint during these difficult years of war 
and internal strife So long as the department of which 
Sir Sultan has recently assumed charge will strive to 
put into practice the high principles to which he has 
given expression, he may be sure of our unstinted and 
helpful cooperation and support, and thereby fulfil our 
responsibilities to the public 

A few days after Sir Sultan expressed his 
eagerness to ensure co-operation with a free 
press” in India, the keeper of the Hinduntan 
Times press was asked to deposit a fresh deposit 
of Rs 2500, in addition to the security of Rs. 2000 
already demanded from him as the publisher of 
the Hindi daily Hvndustan. The security deposit 
of Rs 500 had been forfeited for publishing an 
article entitled '^Britain and British Empire" 
in the Hindustan This is the Government of 
Indians free press ” and only a Turkish delega- 
tion could be secured to bless this ** free press " 
m India brought into being under the guidance 
and fostering car© of the Lmlrthgow Government 
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It lb further to be noted that this Turkish 
delegation was composed of French-speaking 
Journalists only who must have been specially 
selected for their inability either to read or to 
speak in English or any Indian language 

People Wanted Food, But They Get 
Committees 

Mr H S Suhrawardy, Bengal’s Food 
Minister, in course of a statement in the Bengal 
Legislative Assembly, pleaded for his “great 
food drive” and said, “Frankly, I am greatly 
batisfied w'lth the result” But what was that 
result ? He went out s.nto the villages m search 
of food, and returned only with an announcement 
of having set up one lakh food committees 

In that statement, Mr Suhrawatdy revealed 
that the Government had established a pur- 
chasing organisation to buy food grains from 
the Eastern Zone He also dwelt on dealmg 
with Calcutta’s problem through the 400 Govern- 
ment shops already announced in his Rotary 
Club speech and said, “ Until the question of 
free trade is settled it is not possible for me to 
give a promise for wholesale ratiomng of 
Calcutta unless I see supplies ahead of me” 
But tins plan has also fizzled out Withm a 
few days of this announcement, free trade in the 
Eastern Zone has been closed Mr Suhrawardy 
should now tell the public what alternative 
arrangements of supply he has made 

The Food Minister explained, “ We had to 
(leal with two major factors one, panic brought 
about by insistence on shortages, and the other 
greed brought about by speculative rise m prices 
Both of them led to maldistribution and hoard- 
ing Those two complexes had first to be 
counteracted if we were to secure movement of 
food grams and make rice accessible to the 
people” Mr Suhrawardy has failed to imple- 
ment his “ no shortage ” blogan by supplies and 
for this defect this slogan however well-inten- 
tioned lost all its force and significance He 
also failed to look the hoarder and the speculator 
squarely in the face Irredeemable weakness 
had been betrayed by leaving out Calcutta and 
Howrah from his original “ food dnve ” No 
subsequent action would compensate it. 

Mr, Suhrawardy has expressed his sincere 
desire of bringing nee within easy reach of the 
people. Bengal, in the middle of a famme, 
wants him to act. Let him take courage m both 
hands and fix the maximum price of rice and 
paddy at least for the coming season without 
losing a single day. Let him approach the 
Oovemmejnt of India and the mihtary authonties 


to conform to that fixed price Let him complete 
arrangements for compelling adherence to it. 
The effect will be salutary on hoarders and 
speculators The famished people will find a 
ray of hope to lead them through the terrible 
five months that lie ahead Mr. Suhrawardy 
must act with courage and conviction 

Bengal Government Without a Budget 

A point of order of constitutional and legal 
importance was raised by Dr Syamaprasad 
Mookerjee on behalf of the Opposition in the 
Bengal Legislative Assembly in respect of the 
procedure adopted by the Government to place 
before the Legislature the portion of the Budget 
for 1943-44 which was not disposed of during 
the last session 

Before the consideration of the demands 
for grants was taken up, Dr Syamaprasad 
Mookerjee, rising on a point of order, maintam- 
ed that the demands for grants, as proposed 
to be presented before the House by Government, 
were not m order inasmuch as they were not m 
accordance with the provisions of the Govern- 
ment of India Act and the Bengal Assembly 
Procedure Rules 

Dr Mookeijee further pointed out that there 
had been a serious encroachment upon the con- 
stitutional rights of the Assembly masmuch as 
the Governor suspended the legislature and took 
away its valued rights under Section 93, al- 
though lie legal and constitutional position was 
that the ultimate sanction of the legislature was 
essential if the constitution was to function 
again 

The Premier, Sir Nazimuddin, could not 
advance any convincing argument in support of 
the procedure adopted by his Government The 
Advocate-General, who had given his opinion 
that the procedure was legal, did not face the 
Legislature although he was a member of the 
House 

The Speaker, Syed Nausher All, gave his 
rulmg on the day following He upheld the 
Opposition point of order and declared that the 
demands for grants, as proposed to be moved by 
the Government, were out of or(ler The text 
of the ruling is given-below 

The question for ongr decision is whether or not 
the motions for demands for grants as proposed to be 
made by the Government are in order They have 
been attacked as out of order on the following grounds 

(i) That the budget is one unitary document and 
cannot be dealt with piecemeal as proposed by the 
Government 

(n) That on the prorogation of the Assembly all 
previous proceedmgs relatmg to the budget lapsed auto- 
matioally 
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(m) That the Governor’s proclamation under Sec- 
tion 93 together with his authorisation of eicpenditure 
under para 3 of the said proclamation have the effect of 
wipmg out all previous proceedmgs of the Assembly 
relatmg to the budget held in Pebruaiy-April ^eai^lon 
(iv) That the motions themselves bemg for mde- 
finite sums contravene the provisions of the law 

It appears to jme that the law contomiplates the 
annual financiaj statement to be one single complete 
document to be prepared by the Government, laid befoie 
the Assembly, discussed and voted opon by it and 
authenticated by the Governor I furthei think that 
the law also contemplates that the whole proceduie 
should be completed m one session of the Assembly 
withm the time limit to be fixed by the Governor in 
accordance with the rules framed by him under the 
vproviso to Section 84 of the Government of India Act 
1935 It IS. clear to me that the law is defective inas- 
much as it has not provided for contmgencies which 
could have been foreseen m view of the provision of 
Section 93 of the Government of India Act It may 
be that the framers of the Act contemplated that even 
in cases where the Governor would assume responsi- 
bility for the admimstiation m case of a breakdown 
of the constitution, the expenditure mcurred by hiiQ 
would have to be placed before the Assembly 

This view however takes no notice of the fact that 
there may be oases where the opeiation of Section 93 
would last for a very long time covering a period 
of one financial year or over It appears to have been 
accepted in other provipcea in India that the authorisa- 
tion by the Governor for expenditure for the period 
during which Section 93 would be m operation is not 
subject to discussion or vote by the Assembly 

It may be noted m this connection, as admitted by 
the Hon’ble Pmance Minister, Mr Tulsi Chandra 
Goswami, that it is the inherent right of this House jto 
vote supplies And the absence of any provision '"m 
the Act making the expenditure mcurred by the Gover- 
nor dunng the Section 93 administration even charged 
on the Revenue is very significant It is also note- 
worthy that even charged expenditure is subject to 
discussion, though not to vote, of this House 

Thus where Section 93 has been in operation from 
before the begii^ng of a financial year and for a pait 
of the financial year the piocedure followed in Orissa 
and Assam has been that only that part of the budget 
which was covered by the period after the revocation 
of the proclamation under Section 93 was discussed 
and voted upon by the House 

The rules regarding the time for presentation of 
the budget, etc, could not for obvious reasons be 
complied with Section 78 of the Act does not presenbe 
any time when the annual financial statement is to be 
presented, though rule 12 of the Governor’s Rules does 
It IS only reasonable to hold that m extraordinary cir- 
cumstances not covered by the law it should be per- 
missible to place the annual financial statement even 
after the year hag commenced or proceeded further 
I do not think there can be any senous objection 
to such a procedure But the mam question that arises 
for consideration by me on the present pomt of order 
IS not about the time when the budget ^ould be 
presented but the propriety or legality of dealmg with 
the budget piecemeal in more than one session There 
IS no precedent for a case hke this It is contend^ 
by the Opposition that such a procedure is not permis- 
sible under the law It is fumer contended tnat on 
the prorogation of the House all pending bustmeas of 
the* aesB^ion lapses except those wbch are specifically 
prpyttW for 


It is said in the present case that on the proroga- 
tion of the Assembly by His Excellency the Governor 
on the 24th of April, 1943, all proceedings in that 
session relatmg to the budget lapsed so that a fresh 
budget for the whole year should have been presented 
and all formalities complied with afresh 

There is a good deal of fojco m this argument 
Section 7Z of the Government of India Act makes 
express piovision for saving of Bills pending at the 
time of prorogation There is no such provision with 
regard to matters relatmg to the budget It has been 
stated that Rule 19 of the Bengal Legislative Assembly 
Procedure Rules speaks of all pending notices and that 
in this case Government have given notice of demands 
which according to them lapsed 

In other words, Government’s contention is that the 
budget having been presented^ and discussed as provided 
for by the Act or the rules it has remained there un- 
affeerted in any way bv the prorogation completed 
partly and unfinished partly and all that we necessary 
^OT the Government to do was to put n fresh notipe 
for the demands vhich were not voted upon for the 
consideration of the House and nothing more was need- 
ed Whereaa it has been contended bv the Opposition 
that all proceedings relating to the budget in the pre- 
vious session were dead and gone' immediately on the 
prorogation of the session 

The Saving Clauses 

The presence of saving clause's m tli(' IJovc'rnment 
of India Act relating to Bills and the absence of wmilar 
piovisions relatmg to the budgc't m the or m the 
rules coupled with the proMsiou m the pioviso (h) to 
Section 84(1) of the Go\ornmcnt of India Act and the 
rules framed thereunder indicate, to my mind, that 
far from contemplating that the budget could be dealt 
with piecemeal m different sessions tlie law contemplates 
that the whole thing should he doiu* m one session 
within the time limit prescribed by the mh's 

That IS why there appears to be* provision for what 
IS called 'guillotining’ I doubt \erv much if the bud- 
get odjx be considcrc'd piecemeal in more than one 
session The provihions of Section 78 to Section 84 of 
the Government of India Act and Rule's 12 to 15 of 
the Governor’s Rules framed under the* r)roVLSO to Sub- 
section (1) of Section 81 of tlie Go\ eminent of India 
Act seems to indicate this But it w not nc'cessjirv for 
me to give any definite opinion about it m view of my 
opinion relating to the other grounds 

Assuming for the sake of urgumcuit that such a 
piecemeal treatment of the hudgc'i is pcumisHiblc' under 
the law there appears, m wiy opinion anotlu'i difficulty 
m the way of the Government On the' 31st of March, 
1943 the Governor issued the pinchinntion under Sc'e- 
tion 93 of the Government of India Act suspcmding the 
constitution In exercwc' of the powc'iN takem under 
para 3 of the stud proclamation tlio (lOic^rnoi; on the 
same date authorised a budget which is c'xaetlv the* 
same as the budget which was ongmally r>r{‘Kented in- 
cluding that part which was actually voted upon and 
passed by the legislature 

It IS clear, therefore, that e\en before* the* proroga- 
tion of the Assembly by the Go\ernor the budget de- 
mands already assented to bv the Assembly had been 
treated by him as not completed to bc' acted upon and 
m my opinion this was rightly done* 

The Go\emment’8 contention now is that on the 
revocation of the proclamation on the 24th of April, 
1943, the Assembly was restored, m spite of the said 
authorisation for expenditure and the subsequent pro- 
rogation by the Governor, to the position m which it 
stood on the 29th of March, 1943, 
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They, at the same time, mamtam that the Assembly 
must not oonsidei the expenditure incuired by the 
Goveinoi between the 1st of April, 1943, and the 24th 
Apnl, 1943 even m respect of the demands for grant 
which were still pendmg for considei ation of the A^em- 
bly on the 29th of Maich, 1943 

This, to my mmd, appears to be an untenable 
position You cannot blow hot and cold at the same 
time In one bieath you say that m reject of the 
budget tiie Assembly has been lestored to the position 
in which It stood on the 29th March, 1943 ancl m the 
same bieath you say that the Assembly stands m the 
position where the Governor left it on the 24th April, 
1943 Eithei of the positions may be tenable but not 
both If piecemeal tieatment of the budget is permissi- 
ble undei the law, about which I have grave doubts, 
the Go\eniiment must either place a new budget for 
the demands which they now propose to make for the 
period fiom 1st Apnl, 1943 to the 31st March, 1943 or 
they must totally ignore the authorisation of expenditure 
by the Go veraoi under these heads during period from 
the 1st Apnl, 1943 to 24th April, 1943, and place the 
entne unfuiibhed portion of the budget for the considera- 
tion and vote ot the House It is not for me now to 
adviso the Go\ernment as to what they should do But 
theie appeirs to bo no escape from this position, 

In my opinion there is a good deal of force m the 
contention of the Opposition that the motions as intend- 
ed to be mo\ed are too indefinite and vague for con- 
sideration ot th(‘ House Government have not given 
any induMilion whatsoovei as to the amount of expendi- 
ture betwc*en the Ist April, 1943 and the 24th April, 1943 
They maintain that it is not possible I am sure it is 
not piacticable to gne the exact figures but I have grave 
doubts whether or not an approximate amount can be 
given In fact budget means estimates of probable 
receipts and expenditure I think th^re are ways out 
of the diflieultv, but when Government mamtam that 
it IS impossible it is not for me to give them advice 
In this conne(*tion it may be mentioned that approxi- 
mate figures were supplied by the Assam and Orissa 
Governments when they presented the budget m the 
middle of the year on the revocation of the proclama- 
tion by the Governor 

Tho motions as they stand without the slightest 
indication as to the mmount of expenditure incurred 
during the period between the 1st April, 1943 and the 
24th April, 1943 are, I am afraid, inadmissible and not 
m order 

I think, therefoi’o, that I have got no other alterna- 
tive but to uphold the point of order raised and I rule 
that the motions for demands for grants are out of order 

The Assembly has been prorogued after the 
Speaker’s ruling, but the Administration is 
carrying on, without a Budget sanctioned by the 
Legislature. Large numbers of students of 
constitutional law from Britain and America, 
who are now in Calcutta as members of the 
Allied forces, have had an opportunity to wit- 
ness the kind of democracy practised in India 
under the bulkiest of constitutions ever produced 
in the world. 

Indw Goverrmerifs Evasion of 
Fbod Problem 

Opvepipnent <^f Sadia’s Food Member, Sir 
Huq, has awounced the 


Government’s dicisions on measures to meet the 
food situation The decisions were 

Rationmg m urban areas to be taken up in a pro- 
gressively increasing measure and almost immediately 
No statutoiy iixation of maximum prices at the 
resent stage but -every possible step to be taken to 
rmg down the geneiol level and to stabilise the prices 
of all commodities 

Provmces and States to be left free to take admims- 
trative measures to bring prices under control within 
their regions 

A meiciless attack on the hoarder and the profiteer 
to be launched immediately throughout India by all 
provinces and States 

Free trade not to be considered except us an 
objective for the return of normal conditions 

Procurement operations m execution of the basic 

E lan to be earned out either directly by Government er 
y agencies under the full control of the provincial -or 
State Governments 

Deficit provinces and States to be free within th6 
limits of their basic quota to make a direct approaoh 
to surplus areas and wherever possible make direct 
Iransport arrangements with the railway or shippmg 
authorities 

Government of India to do their best to see that 
the present shortage of consumers goods is corrected as 
soon as possible 

Problems of long range planning to be discussed by 
representatives of States and Provinces m a conference 
to be convened early in September 

A glance at the decisions would convince 
anybody that tibe problem has been evaded be- 
hind carefully coined phrases Even Mr 
Amery, the greatest champion of the Central 
and Provincial Governments in London, failed 
to congratulate the Linlithgow Adimnistration 
for their handlmg of the food situation The 
Central Government has, of late,, announced 
titieir decision bo stop any further export of nee, 
but IS it out of sympathy for the famished and 
starving masses, or because the prices have 
soared too high even for them ? 

Burma and Rice 

Mr S Natarajan, wntang in the Ivdvm 
Social Reformer^ has sounded a senous note of 
warning which the Government of India would 
do well to pay heed to He wntes : 

It IS reported that the Collector of a district told 
the people who had not enough rice to eat, that .they 
should all join the Army and reconquer Burma and 
then and only then would they get enough nee The 
idea underlies the Government of Bombay’s ccmmwir 
que announcing a further reduction in the nee ration 
in Bombay city and suburbs It begins with the pre- 
amble that, owmg to the nee from Burma havmg ceased 
to come, Government is obliged to cut down the ration 
from , three-quarters to one-half Burma was not 
quered m order to provide nee for India Scrutiny of 
the State papers relatmg to that adventure^ does 
reveal that the nee of Burma was the nsiaSh caui^ of the 
cQ^queat^ of that country In any case, the peojtile of 
India were not responsible for the conquest and they 
are not responsible for its loss either we are not sure 
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that its reconquest would improve the nee si'^ation 
, m this country Anyhow the mtroduction of Burma 
in 'the oommmique was irrelevant to the point of 
absurdity The other reason in the comtiunxque is 
that the supplies expected from other provinces have 
not eome m the quantities expected Why is this ? 
Is the Government of India which has now the cental 
of food supplies, favouring some provinces at the 
expense of others ? It has been urged by official 
spokesmen that the foodstuffs exported to other coun- 
tries, IS only a small fraction of the total Indian pro- 
duction But it IS that last small quantity which deter- 
" mines the pnees and determines their distribution The 
first duty of a Government is to see that the people 
have enou^ food. This comes even before the duty 
“ to govern ” Already there are signs to shw that the 
Indian masses are givmg up thefir tradihonjol faiahsm 
and becoming restive after the manner of ujestem mobs 
It t$ not easy to preserve Icew and order among a 
starving people The worst of vt is that the man m the 
street begins to ask what is the return which he can 
hope to get from the saenfioes to which he is subject m 
ccmsequences of the war That is a line of enquiry 
which a prudent Government of India must seek at all 
costs to prevent from extending (Italic ours — ^Eo, 
M R) 

The Government will take a grave nsk if 
they suffer this wammg from a sober journalist 
like Mr Natarajan go unattended 

Is Conscription Possible in a Subject 
Country m Unrest ? 

Sir Roger Lumley, speaking in public for 
the first time m London since his retirement 
from the Governorship of Bombay, said 

So much has been heard m the past few years about 
political difficulties in India, about Congress rebellion 
and matters of that kmd, that the impression appears 
to have gamed some ground that India is so much 
absorbed m political discussion and turmoil that there 
IS little tune or desire to join in the prosecution of the 
war 

I certainly would not mimimaze the great import- 
ance of these political events, nor underestimate either 
the depressing influence they have had on the war 
effort or the gravity of issues which they have at times 
presented the Government in India But it would be 
completely inaccurate to suppose that there ajre not 
large masses of the people entirely loyal to the cause 
for which the British Commonwealth and Empire and 
our Allies are fightmg Much devotion and enthusiasm 
are given to the war effort and with truly remarkable 
results 

Side by side with, and m marked contrast to, the 
Congress Party’s attitude a great contribution was being 
nmde m India to the war power of the United Nations 
More tlm 2,000,000 men have enlisted m the armed 
forces No national service scheme, no conscription has 
called them up They have come as volunteers, every 
one of them Often the flow of recruits* has been greater 
than the equipment available 

There would be l#le gratifioaftaon to find 
only 2 million men recruited m a country m- 
habited by 400 million souls The number of 
recruits would have been multiplied several 
times^ had the National GovemmMit of Great 
Bwtam had foresight enough to rntdee up with 


the Congress The question of conscription in 
a subject country like India in unrest does not 
arise 

Sir Norman Angell on India 

Sir Norman Angell, discussing the problem 
of India m the July issue of the senes of pubhea- 
tions entitled “ United Nations in the Future,” 
says 

“ India has been oSered Dominion Status and 
Dominion Status carries the right of secession but we 
may hope there will bo enough wisdom in London and 
Delhi to utilize the habits of co-operation which the 
200 years of association of Britain with India may 
have produced to use that experience in post-war re- 
construction.” 

Speakmg generally of the British Empire ho says, 

“ In the world threatened with disintegration such inte- 
gration as histoiy has left us should not be lightly tom 
apart and should instead be made the nucleus of larger 
integrations— associations wherein none can dominate 
but all would be partners.” 

The British people have come and stayed 
in India but never lived here In fheii asso- 
ciation with the Indians, every Bnton 
unmistakably demonstrated that he was a ruler 
and not an equal The Colonisation Scheme 
of the early nineteenth century was vehemently 
opposed but Britishers would acquire an equal 
status with the people in tins country, and in 
course of time through elimination of supenonty 
complex, become their equals The Imperiali^ 
die-hards could not, and in fact did not, permit 
it If Sir Norman sincerely clcsires that an 
association between the two nations should 
develop wheiein none can dominate but all 
would be partners, he should first address his 
own politicians 

Release of Political Prisoners 

The release of political pnsonere was 
demanded by the Congress Party in a non-official 
resolution moved by_ Mrs, Nellie Sen Gupta m 
the Bengal Legislative Assembly. The release 
of all persons detained or restrained under the 
Defence of India Rules and Regulation 111 of 
1818 and convicted of offences connected with 
the movement following the August resolution 
of the Congress was demanded 

Mr. A R Siddiqi of the Muslim League 
remarked that to demand release of persons 
involved in the movement following toe August 
resolution was to demand something impracti- 
cable He, however, recommended in a typical 
bureaucratic language, release on review of 
individual cases. 

The leader of toe European Group also 
opposed the motion and warned tlie Goveammant 
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“ not to indulge in the luxury of general release ” 
although such warning was premature and un- 
necessary The Nazimuddm Ministry had al- 
ready been overcautious in their policy of 
release. 

Mrs Sen Gupta’s resolution ran as follows 

“This Assembly is of opmion that the Government 
of Bengal should take immediate steps to — 

(a) set at liberty all persons detamed in prison or 
restrained imder Rule 129 or Rule 26 of the Defence of 
India Rules or under Regulation III of 1818 for their 
pohtical views or activities, ' 

v6) release all persons convicted for offences con- 
nected with the movement following the arrests of 
Congress leaders in August, 1942, 

(c) appoint a tnbunal consisting of at least two 
persons of the position of High Court Judges to review 
all cases of political security prisoners and convicts after 
giving full opportunity to the persons concerned to meet 
the charges against them, if any, m case Government 
fails to release the persons immediately, and 

(d) appoint a non-official committee composed of 
all parties in both the Houses of Legislature to advise 
Government on the amenities and treatment provided 
for m the jails and detention oajnps for different classes 
of political prisoners and detenus ” 

In movang the resolution, Mrs Sen Gupta 
said ' 

“ I am not gomg to plead or urge or appeal for the 
release of these persons,” she went on to say ” I know 
it IS useless But I am going to say that you must 
release these people How Iom you can go on keeping 
them' locked in jails? The High Court has given its 
judgment that the detention of these bow under Rule 
126 IS illegal, but does it make any difference ? The 
judgment gave them freedom, but what has happened ? 
Before they could even breathe the fresh air of freedom, 
they were roarrested and taken back to the jail ” 

9325 persons had been m detention under 
D I R 26 and 129 upto January last, as revealed 
in a statement of the Government in the Upper 
House of Bengal Legislature m reply to a 
question put by Mr Lalit Chandra Das 

Ten days after the discussion on the reso- 
lution, Sir Nazimuddm outlmed, m a statement 
to the Press, his Government’s policy regardmg 
political prisoners in the following words • 

“ We undertook to adopt a symj^athetic policy and 
to make a national approach to the whole question of 
persons detamed m the mteresrts of security or convicted 
of so-oalled political offences Upwards of 130 security 
prisoners have already been released and m contradic- 
tion of insinuations and allegations made by Oppoaticm 
leaders I can state that m not one of these individual 
oases had specific orders for release been passed by'the 
previous Ministry Moreover, I am informed that no 
such order, passed by the previous Government, remain- 
ed unexecuted at the time when I took office As regards 
amenities to security pnsoneis and the mamtenance of 
their dependente, we have doubled the diet allowance, 
moreased family allowances by 60 to 100 per cent as 
well as graatmg allowances on a generous scale m some 
cases where they had not previously been given and are 
pennittmg pneoners on release to take away with them 
Nothing bought for them at Govemimient enpense during 


the past twelve months I should add that the cases 
of security prisoners are under oontmuous review and 
that our pohey of reieasmg all persons who can be set 
at liberty without serious nsk is being vigorously pur- 
sued with almost daily releases of additional prisoners ” 

He takes pride m bavmg released 130 
prisoners out of a total of 9325 The names of 
these prisoners, so far as have been published, 
have confirmed the public belief that only those 
fortunate persons who have the means of msti- 
tutmg habeas corpus proceedmgs have been 
released It is apparent that no uniform policy 
has been followed in ordermg for release Some 
of the M L A ’s have been released while others 
were not The Managing Director of one daily 
newspaper has been released while the Managmg 
Director of another daily still remains m prison 
The release has been far more general m some 
other provmces, notably Bihar 511 cbnvioted 
prisoners and 59 from Patna camp jail have been 
released 

The diet allowance of the pnsoners has 
only been doubled when the cost of living has 
gone up four times Besides, it is difficiSt to 
believe that Sir Nazimuddm has no idea of how 
much of this doubled allowance really goes in- 
side the jail. ' 

Sir Nazimuddm has made only vague 
references about the grant of family allowances 
He has avoided giving any definite information 
about the number of detenus enjoymg main- 
tenance allowance for the family and the amount 
of any such grant He speaks of having doubled 
the amount, but doublmg of what ? Five rupees 
to ten rupees, or ten to twenty ? Senous 
allegations about the amounts of family 
allowances granted and the inordmate delay in 
grantmg it have been made m the Press Sir 
Nazimuddm has not replied to them 

The PToblem of Fertiliser 

Addressing a meetmg of the Indian Chemical 
Society at the University College of Science, 
Calcutta, Dr H K Sen, Director of the Indian 
Lac Research Institute, threw a flood of light on 
the problem of fertilisers in India According to 
the report published by Amnta Bazar Patrika, 
Dr Sen developed the subject of bis address 
starting with statistical mformations available 
on the acreage under cultivation and the crops 
produced m British India The chief crops usmg 
synthetic manure, he said, are at present sugar- 
cane, cotton, coffee and tea, and occasional 
manurmg is used for wheat and other crops 
The 82 million acres of land under paddy culti- 
vation, however, do not use any manures as 
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curiobsly paddy jfields manure themselves if 
adequate water as supplied This particular 
crop, which is the largest m this country, wheat 
coining next, has lately been found to be better 
for ‘manurmg as substantiated by the lowest 
yield of rice per acre m this country as cbmpared 
with that in other countries 

Whilst the outturn of rice per acre m India 
is taken at 1357 pounds, continued the speaker, 
that in Ujaly is of the order of 4601 pounds, in 
Japan 2,767 pounds, in Egypt 2,356 pounds and 
in the U S A 2,112 pounds The figures for 
wheat similarly are 652, 1,241, 1,508, 1,688 and 
937 pounds in the respective countries In the 
United Kingdom the figure for wheat is 1,812 and 
in Germany 1,740 pounds He calculated from 
known quantities of synthetic nitrogenous dres- 
smgs- required for different crops, barring rice 
fields,, that India requires at least 17 lakh tons 
of ammonium sulphate per year for this purpose 
If, the, paddy fields are also taken into consider- 
ation, this figure would be multiplied several 
times 

Examinmg whether this fertiliser could be 
produced at a rate substantially below the im' 
port cost, which is m the region of Rs 90 to 
Rs 100 ]^r ton m peace time, the gpeaker said 
th^t 18,000 tons only are at present manufac- 
tiired m the country from the coke ovens and 
76,000 tons are imported annually from abroad 
He adduced reliable figures of manufacture and 
held that ammonium sulphate, whether from the 
fixation of nitrogen or from by-product recovery, 
could be produced m this country at half the 


the country in unmistakable teiras, that this 
industry can be established vnmediaiely 
Returning from the United Nations’ Food Coa. 
ference at Hotsprings, Sir Phirozo told the 
Associated Press at New Delhi that a matter of 
interest to India which was decided at the Con- 
ference was that the countries generally should 
help producing countries to obtain the seed, 
fertilizers and machinery they needed The 
decision was of great advantage to India because 
under rice, for mstance, if India could get ferti- 
lizers and teach her cultivators to use them, she 
could within two years wipe out the deficit of 
1,500,000 tons a year Nor was thete any reason 
why fertilizers should not be manufactured in 
India, if she had the machinery for the purpose 
'Dr Sen has emphatically said that quite a 
considerable portion of the machinery inquired 
could be improvised in the country and lease- 
lend scheme could procure those which cannot 
be manufactured here. 

The Government of Bengal has recently 
observed a “ manure week ” with a view to 
popularise the use of manure? but has it been 
able to bring the commodity within easy reach 
of the cultivator ? Would it not be better for 
them to take the lead in establishing fertiliser 
factories in Bengal, the worst sufferer in respect 
of food today ? 

Attempt to Review Congress Policy 

Mr Gopinath Srivastava and Mr. K M 
Munshi, two of the important Section of Con- 
gressmen more inclmcd to parliamentary polities, 


imported price and m special cases with calcium 
sulphate and carbon dioxide as the fixing agents 
for ammoma, the cost of production would range 
between Rs 22 and Rs 39 per ton of ammonium 
sulphate accordmg to conditions prevailing This 
low cost would undoubtedly place in the hands 
of the cultivators cheap concentrated fertiliser 
for use in addition to the farmyard and compost 
manure available m relatively smajief quanti- 
ties This combmation \i^o'uId not affect the 
characteristics of the soil for superior production 
year after year 

.The question of providmg. fertilisers for 
Indian aripculture raised m the inidst of a terri- 
ble food crisis all over the cfounfiy must not be 
allowed to go unheeded ^is important com- 
modity has remaeded a morfdpolj? of foreign 
itraders to the detfltoefit of Jcafetn agnctilture 
The manufacture Of a!S "a 'liational 

must be^ dieting pi'e'Sjok', It ijhould 
till the end of hoktaKtS^ Not oWy 
raifiWwrtrtrt Sir PhiTDZfe'&hdJe^lb'IfaB^aJbo tbid 


have recently expressed a dcfairc to move for the 
withdrawal of the August Resolution of the 
Congress in a meeting of the A,-I . C C. convened 
by ite members now at large The proposed 
move however has met with general disapproval 
from Congressmen all over the country, more 
particularly from Bombay, Punjab and Bengal, 
The August Resolution was passed by the 
Congress but i^as not acted upon. The mere 
passmg of a resolution led to the wholesale arrest 
of all leaders of the Congress If a question of 
rescinding the resolution comes up, fair play in 
public life demands that the leaders who were 
pSrty to the resolution should have an opportun- 
ity to expr^ their views on it To attempt 
its withdrawal in the name of the A -I. C. 0 
without hearing the leaders who have made the 
highest sacrifices for the cause of the Congress 
and rile eountiy, will be betraying the cause of 
the nation. Besides, the two astute Pariiamen- 
tarums should also have taken into consideration 
the fact that an A.-I. 0 O. meeting is normally 
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summoned by the Woikmg Comimttee of the 
Congress, and no serious situation has arisen to 
make any departure from this practice 

Burdwan Floods 

The news of Burdwan floods, although 
incagic, 13 bufSciently disquieting A semi- 
oflicial icport states that as a result of breaches 
in the Damodar embankment, 70 villages, 
spreading over 7 unions, have been submerged 
Amnta Bazar Patnka gives the estimate of a 
local relief worker who has visited the flooded 
area and says from his personal knowledge that 
about 100 villages spreading ovei 11 unions under 
two police stations have been flooded In com- 
paring these two accounts the Patnka has rightly 
concluded that “this difference m estimate, 
may, however, be accounted for by the difficulty 
that, is being met by the local officials to con- 
tact all the affected areas.” Another serious 
breach has occurred in the Ajoy embankment 
flooding, according tp official estimates, about 
50 villages Though the loss of human life has 
been few, the loss in property, crop and cattle 
has been high; and the magnitude of the cala- 
mity 18 certainly awful The District Magistrate 
has estimated that the monthly expenditure on 
relief work will be about Rs 150,000 a month 
T^e people have promptly responded It is now 
for the Government to act 

Paucity of boats constitutes a great 
obstacle to relief work With the tide of the 
war turning in favour of the Allies, the Govern- 
ment will not bo taking a great nsk in ordering 
l^c release of all boats detained for fear of Jap 
invasion This Hhould imniciliately be done 

Corpses on the Calcutta Streets 

Corpses on the Calcutta Streets have become 
a daily feature. People from the villages are 
flocking to Calcutta and other district towns m 
quest of food Half-naked starving men, women 
and children, mothers with suckling babies are 
floating about in the streets in utter helplessness 
No wonder tliat these people will chc on the 
streets. 

The Bengal Government have miserably 
failed to render help at this hour of unparalleled 
national crisis. The Central Government, whidi 
did not hesitate to export noe from the countiy 
in the midst of this temble calamity, have 
stopped it only a couple of days ago. 

They did nothing to alleviate the suffering 
of a people who have made tremendous sacn- 
”fioe8 for the war effort even to the esetent of 
■'Vasating their aneesfcrol hmoeeteads without any 


attempt to revolt A large portion of the accu- 
mulated sterlmg in London to the tune of about 
600 crores of rupees, which directly helped 
British war finance, have xi reality and m the 
last resort been contributed by these impoverish- 
ed masses m the form of taxation and increased 
pnees The return m their case has been 
starvation due to a man-made famine, the terri- 
ble hardship and humiliation to stand in front 
of a ndiculously small number of controlled 
shops m never-endmg queues for one seer of rice 
and to die on the city streets 

These heartrendmg scenes certainly do not 
inspire respect for the self-appointed trustees 
unable to feed a people of whom they had taken 
charge m the name of God The Calcutta street 
scenes are senous blots on any Government 
claimmg to be civilised 

Food Crisis in Hospitals 

Dr B C Roy told the Calcutta Corporation 
that patients m Calcutta hospitals mi^t have 
to go without food Government grant of permit 
to' hospitals to purchase rice at controlled rates 
would expire on July 31st No such permits 
would be granted smee let of August except m 
the case of Government hosintals 

This is startlmg The Government have 
done nothmg to supply nee to the masses They 
have asked the employers of industrial labour 
to make their own arrangements to feed their 
wage-earners Now they come forward to stop 
nee to the helpless hospital patients Is it not a 
case for mtervention by the International Red 
Gross ? 

Lowering the Income Tax Limit 

- A proposal is in the air to further lower 
Income tax limit brmgmg it -down to Rs 
The recent tendency m the Central Government 
Finance Department to collect taxes through 
easy channels, regardless of the welfare of the 
people, have made the people nervous They 
believe that today’s proposal may become to- 
morrow’s law This action of the Government, 
if taken, will be a gross injustice to the middle- 
class people particularly those with small income 
in Bengal It is impossible to believe that the 
authorities are unaware of the real economic 
conditions m the country, specially in Baigal 
Computation of any cost of living index for 
middleclass people who depend on retail pur- 
chases has so far been avoided Had it been 
done, it would certainly have shown at least a 
fourfold increase m today’s cost of living 

R' IS- difficult to'cspect i^mipathy for the 
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pe6ple from an alien government If they had 
the best sympathy for the suffermg middleclass, 
the income tax limit would by this time have 
been raised by at least a thousand rupees 

Burid of the Atlantic Charter 

Mr Churchill gave the Atlantic Charter a 
decent burial when he replied “No Sir ” to a 
suggestion m the House of Commons that nego- 
tiations should be started for the ratification of 
the Charter by the American Congress Impor- 
tant American Senators had earlier pointed out 
that the Charter remamed a mere statement of 
Presidential policy and had no bmding force 
unless ratified by the Congress Mr Churchill, 
jn reply to the suggestion mentioned above, 
descnb^ the Charter as a statement of certam 
broad views and principles “ which are our com- 
mon guide m our march forward ” He made the 
significant declaration that the Charter did not 
require ratification or formal endorsement of a 
constitutional character on either side of the 
Atlantic 

Power-Crazy, Money-mad ^Imperialist 
To Go 

Reuter reports that the United States Vice- 
President Mr Henry A Wallace launched a 
strong attack on “ power-crazed, money-mad 
imperialists ” m a speech here to-day He raised 
the banner of social reform m the United States 
and condemned isolationists seeking to bring 
about America's second retreat from her respon- 
sibility m world co-operation ^ 

Mr Wallace made no reference to the dis- 
pute between himself and the United States’ 
Secretary of Commerce Mr Jesse Jones, which 
recently led to a severe rebuke from President 
Roosevelt. 

"We shall not be satisfied” Mr Wallace 
declared, “ iMh a peace vAndh will merely lead 
us from concentration camps and mass mp/rder 
of Fascism into an international jungle of gangs- 
ter Governments operated behind scenes by 
power-crazed money-mad imperialists We seek 
a peace that is more than a mare breathing space 
between the death of the old tyranny and the 
birth of a new one. 

“There are powerful groups who hope to 
take advantage of the President’s concentration 
on the war effort to destroy everythmg he has 
accomplished on the domestic front over the last 
tep years ” Mr Wallace said, “ Sooner or later 
the machinations of these groups would mevi- 
tably be exposed to the pubhc eye. 6ur choice 
1 ^ l^^fewqen Democracy for everybody or for a 


few Fuller democracy for all is a lasting pre- 
ventive of war We cannot fight lascism abroad 
and condone race riots at home ” 

“ Three outstanding peace-time responsibi- 
lities as I find them to-day arc fiistly, the 
enlightenment of the people Secondly, inobili- 
smg peace time production for full employment 
Thirdly, planning world co-operation” 

The Vice-President declaied “ We know 
that we cannot close the doors on other nations 
and not expect them to close then doors on us 
In that knowledge we can create co-operation or 
conflict We must continue our splendid team 
work with the British Allies We can live peace- 
fully m the same world with the Russians if 
we demonstrate to ourselves and the world aftei 
the war that we have gone in for an all-out peace 
production to bring about the inaximuin of 
human welfare The Atlantic Charter provides 
a broad base of general principles to safeguard 
our decisions. The American people intend that 
it shall work and that it shall endure.” 

This outspoken speech from the second 
citizen of the Arsenal of Democracy is expected 
to produce at least some reaction at the strong- 
hold of Imperialism on the other side of the 
Atlantic where the Atlantic Charter has been 
buried. It will be watched with interest A 
peace that is sought to be more than a mere 
breathing space between the death of the old 
tyranny and the birth of a new one cannot be 
achieved without the liberation of India and 
all other subject peoples of the world still tying 
under the heel of the old Impenalistb. 

Indians in Occupied Territories 

The Government of India’s Oversea Member 
Dr Khare stated m the Central Legislature, m 
reply to a question regarding news about Indians 
in Japanese occupied territories and evacuees 
from Burma, that it was estimated that 7,45,000 
Indian civil population were left behind in 
Malaya (including Singapore) and 5 lakhs m 
Burma. 

Dr Khare said, the responsibility for pro- 
vidmg information rested on the Japanese 
Government So far 7662 enquiries liad been 
forwarded and information had been obtained 
m 1164 cases. He said, the establishment of a 
machmery to ascertain how many evacuees from 
Burma had been provided with an occupation 
m India was now m hand. During tlU last 
financial years 143 lakhs ims spent in connec- 
Mon With arrangements made for the reception, 
dispersal and maintenance of Indian evacuees 
and this year a sum^ of one orore has hem pro- 
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wied to meet expenditure on 'the maintenance of 
Indian evacuees and dependents of Indians 
stranded in enemy -occupied temtones 

Will Di Khare give an account of how these 
crores of rupees on evaeuees relief have been 
spent and how many Indians have received 
them ? It remains to be explamed how 143 lakhs 
of rupees were spent for an unfortunate popu- 
lation practically left at the mercy of the 
Marwari Relief Society and the Navavidhan 
Relief Mission on their arnval at the Indian 
frontiei It is public knowledge that the Govern- 
ment's hands were full in arranging for the relief 
of the Europeans from Burma and looking after 
their comforts Has that expenditure also been 
included in the Indian account ? 

Indm Challenges British Finance 

An important article by Mr Herbert L 
Mathews, has been published m the New York 
ITimes as a dispatch from Calcutta Mr 
Mathews wiites ‘ 

“Finance is a battlefield between the British and 
Indians and Calcutta, where Clive began the long British 
tradition, is seeing what may be the last stand of the 
poweiful forces that have played a great role m the 
dommation of India Calcutta is Britain’s indus- 
trial stronghold Managing agency is the channel 
tlirough which the British dominate a large part of 
Indian industry 

“ There is plenty of Indian mon^ invested through 
shares and theoretically the shareholders could get to- 
gethei and assert thenaselves, but the managing agents 
run the whole show and most of them are Bntish 
'^The coal, jute and tea industries are controlled 
upto SO per cent by British agents Indians are strong 
m textiles and steel Exchange banking is entirely 
Bntish, but there are big Indian banks for intern^ 
financing 

These managmg agents are immensely profitable 
concerns and the British want to hang on to them 
At the same time then Indian nvals want to get their 
business away from them, and m that struggle much is 
involved, political as well as financial 

“Here m Calcutta the practical businessmen are 
greatly worried by the prospect of independence, al- 
though they do not expect it will come for some years 
after the end of the war They point to the fact that 
big Indian firms like the Birla Brothers of Bombay 
finance the AU-India Confess Therefore, it is argued 
the Congress will have a debt to pay to them and that 
the payment will result m the elimination of Bntish 
busmess interests 

[In a later dispatch from New Delhi to the New 
York Times, Mr Mathews refers to The Hindmtan 
Times as “an important Delhi newsp^er edited by 
M K Gandhi’s son and owned by Birla Brothers, 
powerful Indian industrialists 

“Mr, Birla is out openly to oust the Bntish and 
he subsidizes the Congress heavily The Indians 
talked to (includmg Mr B M Birla, Sir Badndas 
Qoenka and Mr J C Mahmdra) are not afraid that 
Jawaharlal Nehru’s socialistic ideal will gam the ascen- 
dency Even if he runs the show, the Indians believe 
be will be “sensible,” 


“Another thmg the Bntish fear is that Mr Bula 
and others talk of buymg out their interests after the 
war Mr Birla wants to use India’s sterling credits, 
which now are 6,000,000,000 rupees and withm a few 
years will doubtless reach about 9,000,000,000 rupees, to 
acquire the British holdings . . 

“Another objection the Indians have is that the 
Bntish do not st^ here and do not keep their money 
or profits here Tney come to make their fortunes and 
then go home As one Indian said, it would have been 
all right if, like the Parsees from Persia, they had 
become Indians, absorbed m the country’s structure, 
instead of remainmg foreigners who exploit the country 
for Bntam’s benefit 

I went into the Indian accusation that the Bntish 
have prevented the proper Indian mdustnabsation of 
India The Bntish admit that this was true, but that 
since the fiscal reforms of the early 1920’s it had been 
changed . 

“The Indians say their gravest charge is not that 
the British deliberately obstruct industrialisation but 
tliat they will not help the Indians industnalise the 
countiy Any vugm field like this, they say, needs 
tariff protection, subsidies, preferences and pnonties, 
all of which the Bntish are withholding or granting in 
a most niggardly fashion 

“ The textile and steel industries, according to them, 
were established against British desires and only by 
fightmg at every step against Bntish obstruction Since 
the British run India, these Indians hold, it is up to 
them to foster mdustnalisation, which liey are not 
doing 

“ Indian busmessmen say that cannot hope to indus- 
trialise this country until they and their fellow Indians 
run it Patriotism' and financial interests run parallel, 
leading them to the logical conclusion that the Bntish 
must get out” 

Mr Mathews^as successfully probed into 
the inner conflict of Bntish and Indjian politics 
in this country, with the charactenstic American 
directness 

Exploitation of Bengalee Jute-^growers 

The Indian Jute Mills Association which 
represents Bntish-managed jute mills in Bengal 
has fixed Rs 19]-, Rs 17l-andRs 14]- as maxi- 
mum prices of jute, Top, Middle and Bottom 
respectively* The Association has, secured from 
the U S ^A orders for 70 crores of yards of 
hessian at Rs 261 - ^or 100 yards 36 seers of 
jute are required to produce 100 yards of hessian 
so that quantity for quantity jute is purchased 
at Rs 12l4|“, Rs 14|14l- and Rs 16llO|- and 
manufactured jute is sold at Rs 261- The wide 
margin of profit is m keeping with what the 
mills have been eammg for decades The culti- 
vator will get the lowest pnce m the history of 
jute as at no time has he had to part with one 
maund of jute for the pnce of half a maund 
bf nee The average of the three prices of jute 
is Rs 171- while the pnce of rice is not below 
Rs 34|- The pnce of anythmg in Bengal has 
to be consider^ in terms of the pnce of the 
staple food of the people. 
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. u uiea w . uerOive itself 

y ior uiiS unabasneu eiqpioitation 
01 juoe-gi’ 0 \^ing peasauoiy by issuing 

a statement that the above prices have no statu- 
tory authority Some years ago when a few 
Indian-owned jute mills were workmg as many 
hours as the Factory Act allowed and not so 
many as the British-managed jute mills desired, 
the Lidian Jute Mills Association twice appealed 
to the Government of Lord Willingdon but m 
vain The Government definitely refused to 
mtervene m pnvate trade A group of Bntish- 
managed jute mills then decided to secede from 
the mam body and the practical dissolution of 
the Association was but a question of days At 
this time with the inauguration of the Govern- 
ment of India Act IIuq'-Nazimuddin Ministry 
was formed, What a foreign Government 
considered unfair to Indian interests the 
Mmistry unblushingly did An ordinance was 
issued compelling all jute mills to obey the 
mandate of the Association The present 


he wight select to go out for a dnve. Like so many 
men of his type, Dolphin soon grew too big for his 
boots, not seeing how well off he was One day, he was 
extremely impertinent to the Commander-in-Chief, 
Colonel Sir Afsur-ul-Mulk, with the result he was 
jinunediately dismissed 

Colonel Sir Afsur-ul'nMulk was an entirely “self- 
made ” man He had been an ordinary sowar in some 
Indian Cavalry regiment m his young days Hia career 
began when he was deputed to tea h the Nizam to nde 
Being a very clever and shrewd man, he rose higher 
and highei in the Nizam’s services, until he reached the 
post oi Commander-m-Chief He occupied a beautiful 
house and had a numerous family He was reputed to 
be "Very rich I can well behevo it 

Another remarkable man was the Nizam V astro- 
nomer He was an Englishman, but no sefwd to 
know what were hie quahhcationa for the post He 
had a veiy nice house on the outskirts of llydorabad 
near the Observatory Portions of what was n‘ported 
to be a magnificent telescope, still in the cases in which 
they had arrived from Europe, lay around m the vicinity 
of the Observatory They remained lu this condition 
for months Every one wondered when the packages 
would be opened and the telescope erected Public 
opimon became rather hot cm the topic, unpleasant 
things were said about the astronomer At last under 
pressure from various sources the cases wen* unpacked 


M^try K piacMly the same as In tff SliSl a fw^SorSkS^people loarnt 

and can net, therefore, shirk I'esponsibiuty for - 

exploiting Bengal’s jute-growers, mostly Muham- 
m^an, m a crisis unprecedented smee 1770 

SmDHBSWAB CHAaTOPADHYAYA 


tFhy the Britishers are Anxious to 
‘ Protect ife^ve Prmces ' 

His'fe^lfed Highness the Nizam’s Domi- 
nion is th6 Tremier State m India What the 
conditions of the Nizam’s Government were in 
1908-1909 will appear f?pm the following extract 
taken ftet'’i;|i-'Col’ ‘Owen Barkley-HiH’s, un- 
aoDwentunaal' luxtobiography AU Too S^man 
liiondon: Pefter Pavie 12s OdJ, pp 88 et 
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that tha famous telescope wan now complete and in- 
stalled m the Observatoty The desire to look through 
it rose to be almost a frenzy 'Hie ustrunuiuer pub- 
lished a noi.ice m the Club at Bcctmdcntbad that he 
would be dbhghted to show the heavens to any person 
who would care to visit the Observatory between twelve 
midnight and one a.m on a certain date. 

At the time appointed quite a large crowd of people 
assembled at the Observatoty and waited for the 
astronomer to come and exhibit the telescope. They 
waited and waited, but the ostronomier was conspicu- 
ously absent The crowd became fretful and some one 
suracsted going over to house and knocking him up. 
After waitmg a little time longer a few exasperated 
mdmduala went across to the house and battered on 
the door In a few moments who should appear at an 
upper window but the astronomer clad m his pyjamas 
ana obviously just aroused from sleep 

“What’s all this?” he shouted, surveying the 
. fspectant multitude gathered beneath. “ What do you 


“ In those da3?s the NizSm’s Qovpi;iimeht contained 
a great inUmber of Eurc^sos, many of 'whom were 
more or Iffisylventuipi?,, Thp Nipwa (thp fajftioci of the 
pre^t Ni?am) wae vepr, popular He wafc kmdly and 
aha^d and treated those whom he considered aeserved 
well at hisfhuids jnl a very g^rons smitt He topk to 
motoring very ks^ and had a Sunpeaa. named 

poiphm m (Aarae ^ ^ ills oaif THierewsfunoflM i,. x , 

lunrt m Jradwad Eveor policeman was, mairuMed the exasperated throng of would-be star-gasers dispersed 
to blow hu wmsHe whenever he sw'a car poming aS a to their respimted 

^ N.ave St.t« pnvMe a 


e,„ae« Ii^PPy buhting gKrtmd for British adventurers 


meau by knocking me up at this time of night ? Go 
away— go right away, everyone of you I” With this 
pronouncement he shut his bed-room window and dis- 
appeared 

A roar of fury broke forth Some wanted to break 
open the house and brmg the astronomer by force to 
the Observatory. Others voted for even more drastic 
procedure, but nothing happened. By twos and threes 


chfanffeuir, tt^ md fhM fii« Sfuatai 'WaS' 
ziiM gt Irate tofi^ 
^l^s diuve.Jpm, W- 




A Chinese anti-aircraft crew swinging its giant plane-detector towards the horizon to 
catch the deep whirr of the motors of J^anese bombers bent on the miurderous 

destruction of Chungking 



Tlwee grim-faoed soldiers of duna are determined to avenge unprovoked 
Attacks on tbeir country by the Japanese 





INDIA’S MILITARY DECLINE IN im 18tli CENTURY 

By Sib JADUNATH SARKAR, Kt , c i e , d utt 


The art of war in a country changes as a reaction 
from some foreign system introduced into it by 
invaders, oi as the consequence of the deep 
reflections of its potent thinkers The natives, 
after repeated defeats by the new system or new 
Brrns in the hands of foreigners, at last begin 
to think about it and try to adapt their method 
to that of then enemies, so as to meet it on more 
equal terms A revolution in tactics is bound 
to follow from the invention of new kinds of 
■arms or some new agent of transport In this 
"way, a revolution began in Indian warfare in 
1626 when, fire-anns were first employed on the 
'Indian soil, and another m the 18th century 
when European-drilled foot-musketeers with 
mobile artillery became the dominant fighting 
arm 

The effect of these two changes was (1) 
the disappearance of the elephant as a regular 
arm of the battle line, (2) the gradual failure 
and ultimate disppearance of the indigenous 
cavalry, both light and heavy, as an effective 
force m action, (3) the promotion of infantry 
to the first place in battle and (4) the general 
weakenmg of India’s military strength through 
mcapacity to adopt the new system properly 

I 

In the old Hindu system of vyar, coming 
down to us from the epic age, a full army con- 
sisted- of four arms or “ limbs ” as they were 
called (Sanskrit, chaturanga), namely chariots, 
elephants, horse and foot soldiers Of these, the 
chariots were meant for the chiefs and other 
commanders, and the infantry were despised 
as of hardly any better value than camp- 
followers The chariot disappeared from our 
wars long before the coming of the first Muslim 
invaders in the 8th century after Christ In 
Alexander’s battle with Poros on the Jhilam 
river, there were 150 chariots drawn up m front 
of 2,000 cavaliy on each wmg of the Indian 
army. That was 325 ylears before Christ But 
we lose all mention of chariots as a regular arm 
in battle after the beginning of the Christian 
era On a rough ground, horse and elephant 
were more effective ' and safer mounts than- 
chariots, and also on soft or sandy soil ' Hence, 
chariots came to be discarded when wars were 
hot decided by pitched battles fought on level 
plains and preceded by the slow marshalling of 

13-3 


the ranks and the long exchange of mutual 
challenge and taunts between the rival chiefs 
before they came to giips', silch BS* we read ot 
m classical literature, both Greek and Sanskrit, 
but warfare of more rapid mo\ement and more 
variable fortune succeeded, and m this the 
cavalry became supreihe , I venture a guess 
that it was the Scythian and PBrthian invaders 
who caused the extinction of the chariot in the 
Indian armies in the first two ‘centunes after 
Chnst ‘ 

The elephant, however, lemamed as ah 
effective arm m fighting as late as the middle 
of the '17th century, and' it continlied to sta^ 
with the Indian armies as the m<i8t convemei](t 
means of transport for two centunes afterwhrd^, 
]e,jill the end of the Sepoy Mutiny and tlfe 
coming of the railway train Buf the deat^ 
of the elephant as a combatant was doomed by 
'fire arms of increasing range and precision, such 
as the muskets which could shoot off their 
drivers before they came to close quarters and 
the mobile field artillery which found sure 
targets in the vast body of the animal 

The elephant was used in our warfare not 
from any Oriental love of pomp,. During its 
domination of war, the elephant had five great 
advantages It was a local product, the biggest 
and best elephants were bom m India alone, 
and they were fully amenable to discipline apd 
training m clever tricks, unlike their untameable 
African brothers They were most useful m 
transporting officers and baggage, and even light 
guns, over broken country and mnddy roads, and 
also m crossing all rivers except very large ones 
or strong currents Cke January morning in 
1760, the Jamuna was crossed at Barari ghat, 
ten miles north of Delhi by a Rilhela force whidi 
ferried light guns over the river by tying them 
to the two sides of their elephants and makmg 
the beasts swnn the river which was then ford- 
able in most parts Thirdly, the seat on the 
back of a lofty elephant gave the supreme 
general a good view of the entire battle-field, 
like the high turret of 'a modern man-o’-war 
Elephants with metal shields protecting Their 
heads were the most successful battermg rams 
used in India m crashing down the heavy gates 
, of our forts. On a, field no horse or man could 
stand m the direct Ijn® of tiiejr' charge,, and sa 
line of tall Bengal elephants, rushing forward 
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plose abreast and goaded by their dnvers, could 
most easily resolve any deadlock between 
opposing ranks of cavalry or foot In short, 
our elephants were highly mobile tanks, but 
owed their success solely to shock and not to 
any missile discharge from their back Such 
elephant charges are often described m our 
mediffival Persian battle accounts Tukaroi 
l(1575), Haldighat (1576) and Samugarh (1658) 
are tluee good eicamples. 

n 

It will help us to understand the change in 
our art of war better if we bear m mmd the 
essential difference between North India and 
^uthem India (the Deccan), Generally speak- 
ing, North India consists of wide plains, good 
rivers flowmg all the year roimd, a fertile soil, 
populous cities and thnvmg villages close 
together, and yet the soil is not soft or swampy 
except m lower Bengal and the Terai foothills 
It presents an ideal terrain for the movement 
and effective handlmg of large bodies of SraaouEf- 
olad heavy cavalty, the men and then* horses 
can often get their accustomed food and other 
necessanes for several weeks locally on the route, 
and have not to carry large transport trains. Not 
£0 Southern India, which is cut up by ragmg 
nvers and wild hills into dry plateaus and small 
isolated comers, with broken ground, covered 
with jungle, generally sterile and very thmly 
populated. Heavy cavalry and first-class horses 
can neither operate with success nor subsist long 
in most portions of the Deccan Only the small 
hardy local pomes can forage for thenoselves 
<ai the wd^de here, and also carry out ambushes 
and BUiprises favoured by the nature of the 
ground. Hence, the Deccan has been the home 
of the predatory light horse, expert only m 
guerrilla fightmg and lootmg the villagers and 
traders, but unable to make a stand-up fight 

In the Deccan, an invadmg army of the 
civilised type would require very long Imes 
of supply, which, from the nature of the country, 
would give the local light horse many fine oppor- 
tunities of cutting off convoys and starving the 
invader out without a pitched battie Our 
history gives many exmnples of this 

It IS only m long campaigns and regular 
sieges that the grand army of the Indi^an 
JMughals— and later of the En gkah Company — 
was hampered by huge trams of followers As 
an English officer noted in 1792 : “ The 

followers of an army m India, on bemg reofcened 
at four tunes the number of fighting will 
ia^iear to be a moderate estimate on cdnsideaing 


the particular circumstances and customs of the 

country There are no towns to be depended 

upon for supplies; and an army in India not 
only carries with it most of the means of its 
subsistence for several months, but also a variety 
of necessaries, which are exposed daily in the 
bazars like merchandise in a fair a scene al- 
together resemblmg more the emigration of a 
nation guarded by its troops, than the march 
of an army, fitted out merely with the intention 
to subdue an enemy” (Dirom’s Narrative oj 
War with Tvppoo Svltan, 242-43) 

III 

India’s greatest military weakness was m 
respect of cavalry. The indigenous breed of 
horses are poor m size, temper and teachable- 
ness The Wses of the Central Asian and Arab 
breeds are the best in the world, and they were 
imported by ships to the Deccan and by the 
Afghan land-route into Northern India These 
sea-borne horses came in the ships of the Arab 
and Portuguese traders from the ports of the 
Persian Gulf. The Hindu kings of Vijaynagar 
(1350-1565) used to secure their best army re- 
mounts from these foreigners, and the loss of 
the port of Chaul on our west coast in the 16th 
century did great harm to the Hindu kingdom 
in this respect. But the number taken was small, 
as these Hmdu kmgs put their faith in elephants 
Far larger droves used to come to us through 
the Afghan passes, and m the best days of the 
Mughal empire, as many as ten thousand 
remounts from central Asia were purchased by 
the State every year. 

India breeds ponies only Many of these 
animals are very hardy and capable of foraging 
for themselves anywhere, but no heavy cavalry, 
no mail-clad fighter can be mounted on them. 
The Indian ponies, especially those bred in the 
sub-Himalayan tracts and called gmt or tdngan, 
are excellent beasts of burden and mounts for 
traders, civilians, women and children, but they 
cannot be expected to stand the shock of battle 
Thus, the Maratha light horse served only to 
carry robber bands, each soldier taking one spare 
horse, sometimes two, with himself for carrying 
his loot. Thus they could make prodigiously 
long marches by shifting from a tired pony to 
a fresh one; but they used to vanish like smoke 
before artillery, or walled villages held by 
musketeers, or heavy cavalry advancing to 
combat. 

It is this heavy cavalry in which the Muslim 
soldiers of Northern India excelled, and whidi 
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was the choice profession of their aristocratic 
and higher military classes* Here they only 
followed the tradition of their Turkish prede- 
cessors In South India Haidar Ah (and after 
him his son Tipu Sultan) alone maintained such 
costly well-mounted heavy cavalry, with whom 
they swept through the country over every 
obstacle except forts The myriads of light 
horse on local ponies, called Pmdaris and Lootis, 
who followed the protective shield of these mail- 
clad horsemen, completed the work by devasta- 
tmg the country far and wide, and always retired 
behind the regular army when a battle threatened 
This was the nature of the terrible invasion of 
the Madras Carnatic by Haidar Ali (in 1780), 
the scene of which Burke has painted in words 
of fire in his speech on the Nabob of Arcot’s 
Debts 

This light horse, which was our only indi- 
genous cavalry, was the weakest liri in the 
chain of the Indian army, and has contributed 
to our defeat from the invasion of Alexander 
the Great in 325 BC down to the battle of 
Assaye in 1803 A D These troops were danger- 
ous only to the helpless peasant and the 
unarmed trader, and their part was played out 
when, in the closing quarter of the 18th century, 
fire arms m the hands of tramed mfantry began 
to dominate our warfare. Thenceforth the light 
horse served only to harass Imes of supply and 
cut olf stragglers far from their army, 

IV 

Our only missile weapons, up to the second 
quarter of the 16th century were arrows and 
spears In the case of spears, our men lacked 
the long previous traming in camp and the 
power of concerted discharge for which the 
Roman legionaries, handling the piJww or short 
javelin were famous and who turned it mto a 
most effective weapon Nor could the Indian 
spearmen approach the marvellously well-disci- 
plmed Macedonian phalanx and the pikeman 
of Cromwell’s infantry, who presented the sight 
of “a forest of spears,” very long, thick and 

* How the Mualim cavalry in India had deg^ierated 
by the end of the 18th century was best illustrated by 
me Nizam’s cavalry, popularly known as the “Mogul 
Horse,” which was beneath contempt on account of its 
inefficiency in battle Major Dirom shrewdly noticed 
this —“Those fantastic figures in armour sd common 
among the Mahomedans in the Nizam’s army, adven- 
turers collected from every quarter of the East, who, 
pnding themselves on individual valour, think it beneath 
them to be useful but on the day of battle, and when 
t^at comes, prove only the mefficiency of numbers, 
imponneoted by any general principle or disciphne” 
ufdnative, p 8) 


^ « 
held m stout trained hands that pushed and 
recovered them weapons all at one time like 
clockwork, with deadly effect, though these were 
not missiles With our men, on the other hand, 
the hurlmg of javelms was individual, sporadic 
and hence comparatively mdecisive m effect, 
except in the rare cases when a chief on the 
enemy’s side happened to be transfixed and 
borne down to the ground by a javelin 

Arrows continued m regular and effective 
use in Indian warfare as late as the end of the 
16th century And two hundred years after- 
wards, bowmen are found as a portion of the 
Maratha army that jomed Lord Cornwallis as 
allies m ihe war against Tipu Sultan m 1792 
Much later even, a Highlander wrote home to 
express his surprise at bemg assailed by arrows 
when he was advancmg to storm a rebel village 
in Oudh after Sir Colm Campbell’s capture of 
Lucknow 1 That was m 1858 Even now m the 
hifotoacts, wild tribes like the Santals, Gonds 
aSdISKils make a good use of their bows against 
snakes and tigers 

Before the musket entered the arena, the 
bow was practically the only weapon when the 
fightmg was not hand to hand, and it was used 
with deadly effect and often with decisive m- 
fluence on the combat when plied by the mounted 
archers of Central Asia and Persia These were 
the descendants of the Scythians and Parthians, 
whose system of warfare ihey brought mto India 
and other countnes with marked success They 
were mounted on large superb horses, tramed 
to break off contact m a moment, pretend flight, 
then rally, wheel back, and renew the fi^tmg 
after re-forming themselves m small mdependent 
groups. No Indian cavalry or mfantry of the 
old type could cope with such clever self- 
contamed enemies possessed of marvellous 
mobility and rapid hittmg power. 

V 

At a later age, when the musket replaced 
the bow, these Parthian tactics could not be so 
well practised from horseback, because the 
cumbrous old matchlocks took a long time to 
load and fire and imssed all chances of accuracy 
from the excitement of the horse Then, in the 
early 18th century, especially m Persia under 
Nadir Shah, the camel came m Swivel-guns or 
long matchlocks, with the middle of the barrel > 
resting on a prong fixed in the "gun-carriage” and 
therefore capable of bemg turned nght or left, 
were mounted on a sort of wooden triangle or 
wheelless frame, strapped to the back of the 
camel, and fired by a soldier seated behmd. 
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These were known by the Persian names of 
Zambwak and &hv/tamals 

-he camels were well trained, to amble m 
a line of 150 or 250 to the required point, halt 
while the fire was being delivered from their 
guns, and immediately afterwards trot back to 
the rear for reloading When not in action they 
were made to kneel down beyond musket shot, 
and their front knees were tied together with 
strings to keep them stationary These troops 
formed the most effective mobile artillery known 
m India m the ISth century As these long 
swivel-guns carried a heavier bullet and had a 


longer range than the old type of infantry 
muskets and cavalry carbines, their fire was 
deadly, while the camels themselves and their 
riders iwere practically invulnerable, except by 
a chance shot from the enemy’s line This 
peculiar weapon and this modcrni&ation of the 
old Parthian tactics, contributed most to the 
irresistible advance of Nadir Shah and Ahmad 
Shah Durrani in India in 1738 and 1761 Many 
Persian manuscripts written by eye-witnesses 
give graphic descriptions of the battles of these 
conquerors and the deadly effect of their fire 
into the crowded ranks of their Indian enemies, 
at Karnal and Panipat 


THE CONTROL OF ALIEN CAPITAL 

By H C MOOKERJEE, ma, pho, mla 


Indians recognising the correctness of the 
opinion, of Friedench List that “ a nation which 
only carnes on agriculture is like an individual 
who in his material production lacks one arm,” 
demanded protection as a means of developing 
their mdustries and some kind of control over 
foreign capital for developmg their commerce 
They werei aware that the protective policy of 
Oromwell and of Colbert had laid the ^unda- . 
tions-of the mdustnal advancement of Bntain 
and France, that for a long time past Germany, 
France, the United States and the Bntish 
colonies, had definitely adopted such a policy 
and that, after a century of free trade, even 
Britain was definitely moving towards it 

The. Indian demand for protection was 
entered in order that we might promote indi- 
genous enterprises with Indian capital and undei 
Indian control It was never meant for the 
benefit of non-Indians by permitting them to 
establish mdustnes with non-Indian capital and 
under non-Indian control behind our tariff wall 
^al^^ed at the' cost of Indians Indians also felt 
that they had little chance of developmg com- 
mercial concerns so long as alien capital was 
permitted free entry These two sets of facts 
eiplam the Indian demand for the control of 
non-Indian capital 

Stages in the Indo-Beitish Contbovebsy 
The* controversy between India and Britain 
w^ regard to the unrestneted entry of ahen 
cS^p^tial in our economic life may be compared 
tby^ unfinished story m five chapters 


It begins with the appointment of the Fiscal 
Commission late in 1921, followed by that ofithe 
External Capital Committee eaily m 1925 
The demands made by the Indian^ witnesses 
examined by thebe commissions weie met in what 
most Indians consider a rather unsatisfactory 
manner and gave rise to feelings of irritation 
and discontent to which public utterance was 
given freely These probably had some influence 
in making British business conclude that it would 
be wise to safeguard its position through legis- 
lation m view o^f what it was disposed to regard 
as racial animosity. These feelings found 
expression in the demand for safeguards em-‘ 
bodied in the memorandum submitted by it to 
the Simon Commission which may be considered 
as its reaction to the Indian demands This is 
tile second chapter of the story. 

Realising the necessity of allaying such 
suspicions as might have been aroused as also 
that of guaranteeing the continuance of legiti- 
mately acquired Bntish interests in India, the 
All-Parties (Nehru) Conference made a state- 
ment of its views on the question, which is the 
third chapter 

But even then, the guarantees offered by 
this responsible body of Indian public men were 
not regarded by British business as suflicient and 
it, through its representatives at the three Round 
Table Conferences, reiterated its demands for 
statutory safeguards where we have the fourth 
chapter 

The proposals put forward were accepted 
by the Bnti^ Gofernmeht and later on mcor- 
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porated m the Government of India Act, 1935. 
in addition, this piece of legislation made definite 
provisions foi the future unrestricted entry of 
British capital into our commercial and indus- 
trial life And here ends the fifth chapter of the 
story for the time being But there can be little 
doubt that another and a final chapter will be 
added though no one can prophesy what form 
it will take and when it will be- written 

The Fiscal Commission and the Extebnal 
Capital Committee 

■ The demand for the protection of our m- 
dustries led to the appointment of the Indian 
Fiscal Commission which, according to the 
terms of reieience, was “ to examine with refei- 
ence to all the interests concerned the tarifl 
policy of the Government of India, including the 
question of the desirability of adopting the prin- 
ciple of Imperial Preference, and to make re- 
commendations ” It laid down certain condi- 
tions under which only an industry could claim 
protection and recommended Impenal Prefer- 
ence, matteis with which we are not concerned 
here It was realised in the course of the investi- 
gations It conducted that in order to make its 
enquiiy a complete and a satisfactory one, it 
was necessary to consider certain su^estions 
beaiing on the free entry of foreign capital mto 
our industries which India has persisted in re- 
gardmg as reasonable This was incumbent on 
it as the acceptance of protection and even of 
Imperial Preference was certain to encourage 
the starting of industries behind our tariff wall 
with alien capital and under alien control in 
order to reap the advantages contmgent on the 
adoptaon of such a policy 

After considering the matter from all points 
of view, the Fiscal Commission made its recom- 
mendations on this matter in Chapter XV of its 
Report 

When the Steel Industry Protection 
Bill was under discussion in the Central Legisla- 
ture in 1924, Pundit Motilal Nehru pressed 
Government to incorporate m it the somewhat 
slender safeguards recommended by the Fiscal 
Commission for the protection of Indian mter- 
este and his proposal was accepted It has to 
be stated here that this was the first occasion 
when the policy with regard to the entry of 
alien capital into our industrial life was accepted 
and given effect to through legislation It was 
m the course of the discussion thus raised that 
Sir Charles Innes, then Conamerce Member and, 
later on, f^vemor of Burma, observed 


“ I am aware that there are sections in the Houfe 
which would like to mcorporate in the Bill specific 
provisions regarding the proportion, of foreign capital 
I am prepared to take up separately the exammation 
of questions of that kmd and m that examination. I am 
prepared to associate with the Government a Committee 
of the Legislature appointed ad hoc for the purpose” 

The Etxtemal Capital Committee came 
mto existence as the fulfilment of this 
pledge and, according to the terms of reference, 
it was asked “ to consider the question of the 
flow of capital mto India from external sources ” 
Among other things, it investigated the case for 
and against the encouragement of alien, and its 
replacement by indigenous, capital as also toe 
restnotions which, under certain circumstances, 
might be imposed on the former 

Like the Fiscal Commission, the External 
Capital Committee considered the su^estions 
coming from Indian mterests and maoe its re- 
commendations givmg reasons for them. For 
purposes of criticism, the suggestions as well as 
the recommendations are taken together and 
discussed in the followmg pages 

Incobpobation of Alien Concbens in Inma 
WITH Rupee Capital 

The first suggestion from the Indian side 
was that non-Indian concerns should be mcor- 
porated and legistered m India with rupee 
capital In this connection, attention is drawn 
to the opinion of the External Capital Commit- 
tee that 

“ It IS more advantageous to India that its require- 
ments for new capital should be supplied from internal 
lather than from external sources, so far as internal 
capital IS foitheoming The real solution of the problem 
of external capital hes m the development of India’s 
own capital resources” 

If the view put forward above is correct, 
it follows that the adoption of the measure 
suggested by India is calculated to encourage 
Indian and, at least to some extent, to discour- 
age foreign investors If non-Indian concerns 
have sterling capital, some among the better off 
Indians mi^t invest their savmgs in companies 
incorporated outside India, but it is doubtful 
whether the less well-to-do classes whose savings 
are limited could be expected to take the risks 
of exchange, with the mystenes of which they 
are not familiar, by investments m concerns m- 
corporated in a foreign country and in a foreign 
currency Even if this is done by middle class 
people living m large commercial centres like 
Bombay or Calcutta, it is debatable whether 
•tjhose living away from such places who_ consti- 
tute a majority among them would enjoy the 
necessary facilities for thq purchase and sale 
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of their holdings 'and the conversion of their 
dividends in sterling into Indian currency These 
factors alone would militate against anything 
like an extensive participation of the less pros- 
perous classes in investments of this type 

It 18 not denied that the acceptance of the 
suggestion is likely to have a deterrent effect 
on some among foreign investors which is exactly 
what the Indian would like to see The only 
argument agamst it is that the necessary amount 
of capital may not be forthcoming easily That 
at least nowadays no difficulty is expenenced 
ip securing capital from Indian sources where 
the concerns m question mspire public confidence 
m so well-known that any reference to this fact 
appears superfluous 

INDIANISATION op the DraBCTOBATB 
' With the same end in view, the “ Indiani- 
sation” as far as possible of these non-Indian 
concerns, it was suggested that the Boards of 
Directors should be located in India with the 
implication that the head offices should be m 
India The purpose' of this and the previous 
su^estion as well as the demand that a certain 
percentage among the directors should be Indians 
IS to do everythmg possible to identify non- 
Ihdian concerns as mtimately as possible with 
India This was. the position accepted and re- 
commended by both the Fiscal Commission and 
tfie External Capital Committee where non- 
Indian concerns enjoy concessions Indians 
have yet to find what they consider a satisfac- 
tory explanation formakmg a distmction, so far 
at least as these suggestions are concerned, 
between the two categories of companies 

The Fiscal Commission disapproved of the 
suggestion that a certam proportion of the direc- 
tors should be Indians on the plea that it would 
imply the mtroduotion of communalism or rather 
racialism m busmess. This criticism would be 
fair only if the Indian directors were elected by 
Indian share-holders The presence of Indian 
directors m the boards of non-Indian concerns 
was recommended by it and accepted by Govern- 
ment m the case of companies to which conces- 
sions are given by Government The Indian 
demand merely sought to widen its scope The 
communalism or rather racialism complained of 
would be praofaoally elimmated if all the direc- 
tcB^s are elected by all the shareholders with the 
proviso that a certam number of directorships 
should be reserved for Indians This would 
ccJrrespond to the jomt electorate ^rstem advo- 
cs^’ by Indian nationalists for election to the 
diSesent legislatures Force is lent to this de- 


mand by the fact that non-Indian concerns have 
of late come to realise the wisdom of this policy 
and are giving effect to it to a limited extent 

Another objection to the presence of Indian 
directors on the boards of non-Indian companies 
not in receipt of definite concessions from Gov- 
ernment IS based on different grounds In 
paragraph 24 of its report the External Capital 
Committee says . 

“ Our objection to a statutory mimmuim of directors 
IS based on the right of share-holders under ordinary 
circumstances to have an unfettered control over their 
own directorate, and the principle that it would be 
unbusinesslike and uneconomic to compel companies to 
labour under a proportion of directors whose business 
quahWtions were only a secondary consideration” 

Continuing, the External Capital Committee 
quotes with approval the opinion of the 
(European) Burma Chamber of Commerce which 
m its reply to the questionnaire issued by it had 
observed that 

“ Capital demands the choice of its own directorate, 
failing which its cost will be raised or its supply entirely 
withheld ” 

Here certam things are taken for granted, 
the first of which is that all directors in all non- 
Indian concerns are qualified to occupy the 
positions they do by reason of their experience 
as businessmen, that a majority of the Indian 
directors are not likely to possess this experi- 
ence, that the supply of properly qualified 
Indian directors is limited and, lastly, that 
Indian directors are not likely to command the 
confidence of the shareholders 

The present wnter while disclaiming any 
knowledge of business has heard of “guinea- 
pigs” He IS aware that the services of 
members of the English aristocracy and of the 
Houses of Parliament and of prominent men, 
not all of whom have busmess cypencncc, are 
sought and obtained by promoters of companies 
He also knows that members of the Indian Civil 
and other All-India services who, so far as an 
Indian may judge from such information as is 
available to him, are quite innocent of first-hand 
business expenence have, after retirement, blos- 
somed out not only mto directors but also into 
Presidents of the Boards of Directors of large 
and prosperous “British companies operating in 
India. He has heard that here, as in committees 
etc, IS general, the lion’s share of the work is 
nearly always done by the few experts the 
Boards contain and that the rest are there to 
represent the views of the ordinary man who 
claims the possession of common sense only. 

Today we see Indian businessmen launching 
out by themselves m industrial and commercial 
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enterprises on fairly large scales To suggest 
that such men would be a drag on their non- 
Indian colleagues in the boards of non-Indian 
concerns is hardly warranted by facts Equally 
incapable of proof is the assumption that the 
supply of trained Indian businessmen is so in- 
adequate that it will run short if any undue 
demand is made on it by the inclusion of Indian 
directors in such non-Indian concerns as may be 
started after this demand is conceded That 
Indian directors of the right type do command 
the confidence of the shareholders is evident' 
when we remember the eagerness with which 
shares are taken up by Indian and non-Indian 
investors resident in India whenever a sufficient- 
ly attractive proposition emanates from them 

Rightly or wrongly, Indians have come to 
believe that the reason, may be subconscious, 
for the unwillingness to accept this suggestion 
is due either to the desire of reserving all the 
advantages contingent on the possession of inside 
knowledge in busmess of a certain type or, m 
the alternative, to the honestly but wron^y 
held opinion of the Indian’s incapacity for 
Commerce and industry. 

While the Fiscal Commission admitted that 
the adoption of the above suggestions would be 
advantageous it, at the same time, disapproved 
of them, because m its opinion, 

“ Such busmess concerns as did not wish to comply 
with these conditions would be encouraged to carry on 
as private companies mstead of forming themselves 
into joint stock companies and this we would regard 
as an unfortunate result” (Paragraph 291) 

As against this, Indians maintain that, 
ordmanly, it is not likely that all the capital 
required for startmg large-scale mdustrial and 
commercial enterprises can be provided by 
individuals forming themselves mto private 
companies. Such a contingency is likely tOr 
arise only where the profits are so very high 
that the people concerned do not relish sharing 
them with the people of the country where they 
are earned which, obviously, is unjustifiable 
If non-Indians persist m exploitmg our resources 
in this way, Indians would msist on special 
legislation to check this tendency And in doing 
60 , they would remmd their critics of what Sir 
Fredenc Nicholson, Member, Indian Fanune 
Commission, Member, Board of Revenue, who 
framed elaborate proposals for the establishment 
of agricultural banks in India, said, 

“I beg to record my strong opinion that m the 
matter of Indian mdustries, we are bound to consider 
Indian interests firstly, secondly, and thirdly . I 
mean by firstly, that the local raw products should be 
utilized, by secondly, that mdustries (and by unphea- 
tum, oommetce) should be mtroduced, and by thirdly. 


that the profits of such mdustnes (and also of commeme) 
should remam m the country” 

Training op Indian Appbenticbs 

While Indians admit that the desire to 
reduce the cost of production or of working 
expenses has induced foreign capital to tram up 
Indians to fill up subordinate positions, they 
maintain that it has hitherto failed to give effect 
to this policy where the more remunerative and 
more responsible positions are concerned 

In Paragraph 290 of its report, the Fiscal 
Commission referred to this grievance of Indians 
when it stated that 

“ Foreim capitalists take uo trouble to team up 
Indians and do not give them a reasonable chance of 
rising to positions of responsibility, with the result that 
enterprises under foreign control produce far less benefit 
m increased employment and traimng of Indians than 
theoretically they ^ould produce ” 

The Fiscal Commission felt that compulsion 
exercised m this direction is not likely to yield 
the desired results. It therefore y suggested that 
advantage should be taken of the keen compe- 
tition for Indian orders and that 

" whenever important Government orders are placed with 
firms outside India, one of the conditions of tender 
should be that the firms should, if required, agree to 
afford facilities for technical traming to Indian appren- 
tices sent by the Government of India” 

It is obvious that the above suggestion does 
not recognise the fact that the placmg of orders 
under such a condition implies compulsion 
though m an indirect way Then agam, this 
provides for the trainmg of Indian apprentices 
m certam mdustries only and fails to take mto 
account and suggest methods for ensuring the 
trainmg of Indian youths in bankmg, commerce, 
etc 

The Fiscal Commission, however, pomted 
out' that as circumstances are gradually com- 
pellmg foreign capital to identify itself more 
and more mtimately witii Indian capital, “the 
trainmg of Indians for posts of greater 
responsibility will proceed apace without recourse 
to the doubtful expedients (legislative enact- 
ments) that have been suggested to us ” 

The Indian position was made clear m the 
Mmute of Dissent, the signatories to which 
suggested that legislation for compellmg both 
Indian and non-Indian concerns to tram Indian 
apprentices should be passed and that the powers 
granted under it should be used only when there 
was obvious failure to give effect to this policy. 
Indians believe that though, at the beginmng, the 
firms concerned might not relish what they might 
be mclmed to regard as Government mterference 
with their internal management, they would, m 
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time, reconcile themselves to it till at last the 
tr ainin g of Indian apprentices would become a 
normal feature of their day-to-day activities 

RBSBaVATION OF ShABBS FOE INDIANS 

Suggestions were made freely by a large 
number of witnesses examined by the Fiscal 
Commission that 

“It should be provided by law that a certain per- 
centage of the share capital should be held bv Indians, 
or at least that Indians should be given a fair chance to 
subscribe to such companies (that is concerns floated by 
foreign capital) on their initiation” 

The Fiscal Commission disapproved of 
these suggestions as they would ‘^not only 
discourage the mvestment of foreign capital, 
but would also injure the interests of the 
Indian investors ” It held that 

“ Such reservation could only be secured by practi- 
cally preventing the transfer to Europeans of shares 
held by Indians, whilst permitting the free sale of shares 
'held tw Europeans” 

It may be observed first of all that the 
reservation of a certain percentage of shares 
for Indians is not likely to discourage foreign 
capital which obviously seeks investment for 
profit provided it is convinced that this can be 
secured without its bemg compelled to face 
more than the normal risl» involved in trading 
Restrictions of this type should, ordinarily, be 
^no bar to the entry of non-Indian capital so 
‘long as these two conditions are fulfilled And 
j there is nothing to show that the imposition of 
these conditions is likely to be regarded in this 

Under statute, Indians would be entitled to 
boldi a oertam percentage only of the shares the 
rest bemg held by either them or non-Indians 
It is of course admitted that the end and aim 
-of this proposal is the association of Indians in 
.OYOr-increftsii^ numbers m industnal and com- 
•mercial concerns as shareholders Once its 
jdeBirability is admitted, there should be no 
.-objection to the igradual transfer of the shares 
-of these concerns to Indians The non-Indian 
cannot complain of injustice so long as no com- 
pulsion IS exercised on him to part with the 
shares held by him for their sale would be a 
'Voluntary one. 

. The Fiscal Commission drew attention to 
,the difficulties to which it beheved the Indian 
.shareholders would be put and the injury inflio- 
^d on them by the adoption of the suggestion 
iih tile following terms . 

i, Two markets for the shares would thus be created, 
a'-nmited one for Indians and an unlimited one for 
'‘Eampeans, the fcamfer consequently' being unable to 
j::feq2nM(/ull saarkeit 'vake:^ tiheir boidings “ ' 


The External Capital Coinnuttec was, to ail 
intents and purposes, lepeating the same objec- 
tion when, in paragraph 23 of its repoit, it stated 
that 

‘ The mtoiests of the Indian investoi will bo&t be 
served by giving him the widest freedom of choice ^ 
to the oharactei of his mvcblmeut', and the most open 
market m which to sell them W’hen he ho dewres ft 
should be emphasized that the leal eiitouon of the valufe 
of a stock IS not only its dividend but also its market- 
ability A capitalist will require a nuuh higher late of 
interest if he does not feel confident that he can loalise 
his pimcrpal when he wishen. and any iiioasuro which 
limits the number or the lesounts of potential pur- 
chasers will reduce the value of hi^ holding' 

Granting, for the sake ot aigument the 
correctness of this view, wc believe tiiat today 
we have sufficiently laigc nurabcis ol Indian 
investors willing to invest their cajiital in enter- 
prises even thougli restrictions such as these 
may have the immediate eftect of reducing the 
market value of their holdings by a stiitutory 
limitation m the number of prospective buyers 

Then again, an opinion such as this pre- 
supposes that European buyers will always be 
more and Indian buyers less numerous and that 
in a free market better iinces ate more likely 
than in a restricted one The present writer is 
not in a position to say whether today the \oluinj 
of business done in this direction by Indians is 
smaller or larger than that done by non-Jndiaus 
But there cannot be much doubt that, with the 
passage of time, Indians will gradually jiarti- 
cipate moie largely than in the past in this type 
oi business and that the smallness of the amount 
of money involved in such transactions would 
probably be more than counterbalanced by theit 
numbers. At the worst, if the difficulty envi- 
saged does arise, it is not likely to be permanent 
Then again, competition among Indian buyers 
will automatically lead to the obtaining of fair 
prices for there is nothing to show that Indian 
buyers of shares held by Europeans or their own 
countrymen will offer a price below the market 
value which is ordinarily determined primarily 
by the yield It is admitted that ease in disposal, 
when a share is used as a counter for speculation, 
undoubtedly adds to its attractions This fs 
bound to come with time 

It was also urged that restrictions on the 
distribution of shares as between Indians and 
non-Indians would be evaded. The opinion (if 
the External Capital Committee on this matter 
which appears m paragraph 24 of its report is 
as follows . 

" Restaotions oa the transferability of shares could 
be evaded by the large capitalist and iJp'ould 
penalise the sfliall uivestor, Both Indian and non-lndSx; 
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by inci easing the difiBculty of finding purchasers, for “If after that period Indians have not subscnbed 
which brpkeis would naturally also charge an enhanced their share, the company should be free to atequire the 
commission ” remaining capital where it could ” 


Indians do not deny that these difiiculties 
may arise They, however, do not believe that 
the evasions refeiied to will be on anything like 
such a laige scale as to stultify the purpose aimed 
at specially if those guilty of illegal transactions 
are penalised No complaint regarding the' 
naiiowness of the market available for the’ 
disposal of shares is justifiable if we remember 
that the people concerned will make their 
investments with full knowledge of the difficul- 
ties contingent on these restrictions Then agam, 
Indians believe that it will not be necessary to 
impose restrictions on. the free transferability of 
shares permanently for, sooner or later, the 
people of this country will learn how to take 
caie of their financial interests by investing their 
savmgs in flourishing commercial and industrial 
undertakings They have to be led to it and 
this IS one of the means, though not an ideal 
one, for doing so 

Pundit Madan Mohan Malaviya in his note 
'of dissent to the Report of the External Capital 
Committee suggested that m older to encourage 
Indians to invest their capital in concerns started 
by aliens, it was desirable that “ at least half 
of the shale capital should be reserved to Indian 
subscribers for a definite period of time" 

The strongest argument which can be put 
forward in favour of a suggestion such as this 
IS that we have to admit its necessity once we 
agree to the view that' Indian capital should be 
afforded the largest posable facilities for 
investment m Indian industry and commerce 
and that non-Indian capital should, as a mattei 
of principle, be allowed to supplement it only 
m order to quicken the pace of our economic 
advance, 

The External Capital Committee m its 
criticism of this proposal of Malaviyaji said that 
some witnesses had held that ithiis period -should 
not bp less than six months which, m its opinion, 
would^^unduly delay the starting of actual work, 
a view with which the present writer is in full 
agreemont He does not, however, i believe that 
if the proposition is suf&ciently attractive/ there 
need be,,th]^ unconscienable delay, > 

Later on, it was suggested that this 50 pter 
cent of die snares reserved to Indians should be 
kept for them for a minimum jJenod of '80 days 
only wtosh seems a more reasonable proposition 
specially as the opinion of Pundit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya as recorded in hi* note of dissent was 
that 


The External Capital Committee made a 
suggestion which it Regarded as unobjectionable 
from every point of view and this was that 
‘ In the event of a list being oveteubsonbed, Indians 
might receive on allotment the total amount of their 
applicataons up to 60 per cent of the total issue” 

But even this proposal, reasonable from 
every point of view, the External Capital Com- 
mittee condemned because 

“ It would be a simple matter for non-Indian inves- 
tors to arrange for their applications to go through an 
Indian Such measuiea might deter the small external 
mvestoi but it would be a very simple matter for the 
laiger capitalist to get round them by employmg an 
Indian agency” 

It 18 suggested that if, under war conditions, 
it is feasible to ration a whole nation and to 
regulate the daily life of every individual 
member of it, the detection and punishinent of 
the far from creditable trickery of this type 
should not be difficult always provided the Will 
to help India is there 

In this connection it is worth remembenng 
that though the Fiscal Commission and the 
External Capital Committee had disapproved of 
measures to secure the presence of a proportion 
of Indian shareholders,' Lord Reading, ex- 
Viceroy, who participated, in the discussions of 
the Minorities Committee of the Second Round 
Table Conference said on the 19th November, 
1931 

“ I quite follow the argument that twhere, for 
example, m future public utihty undertakmgB of public 
ooncems m which public money is to be mvested or 
used, the Government of India may say ‘ Well, we 
think that a company which m to get the benefit of 
the subsidy that we shall give or of the advantage that 
We shall give by some direct payment or use of money, 
must be a registered company m India with rupee 
capital, with a- moderate reasonable proportion of Indian 
directors, and with a reasonable and moderate propor- 
tion of V Indian share-holders ’ It may be that I go 
further than some of my colleagues in th inking th^t 
that IB not an entirely unreasonable, proposition for the 
Government of India to put forward,” 

Indians have no desire to exclude alien 
c'apital from operatiiig in India but if it wishes 
to do so under the favourable conditions render- 
ed' possible by protective tariffs wbach constitute 
a self-imposed mdirect taxation of Indians, it 
must be prepared' to carry on its activities upd^r 
such terms and conditions as are acceptable to 
us If it refuses to do so, it will secure the 
necessity permission but m that case it will he 
liable to penal taxation which would approxi- 
mately afcolfnt to the pecuniary advantage 
derived fi^dm the adoptio’n by us of the policy of 
protection 

It may not always be easy to assess this 
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amount but surely rough justice can always be 
shown to the offending concerns which are not 
likely to be very large in number A systematic 
adherence to this policy is bound to discourage 
the mcorporation of concerns of this type If 
the profits which may be earned m India by 
alien capital are sufdciently attractiye, as 


appears to have been the case hitheito, there 
cannot be much doubt that insistence on the 
observance of the conditions demanded by 
Commercial, Industrial and Political India 
would not deter it from seeking a field for its 
activities in India 

{To be continued) 


RE-EDUCATION FOR WORLD CITIZENSHIP 

By HORACE G ALEXANDER, ma 


It is dif&cult to pictuie the conditions in which 
the present world war, whether in the East or 
the West, may be brought to an end Presum- 
ably sooner or later there will be some opportu- 
nity for peace-making, but it is doubtful whether 
this will take the form of suchf a peace conference 
as met m 1919 The peace-mal^g process may 
possibly be divisible mto stages First, per- 
haps, immediate measures of economic assistance 
and relief to areas where famme conditions pre- 
vail, then some attempt to resettle the boundar- 
ies between States— whether in Central Europe 
or in Eastern or Southern Asia Finally, and 
most important, will come the attempt to create 
some system of wfirld order or federation, to end 
once for all tiie anarchic system of State Sove- 
reignty and national armaments 

But these things can only be if there is in 
the world some great new moral mcentive, to- 
gether with a widespread conviction that politi- 
cal and economic power are not the chief ends 
of State activity, but that the State should be 
regarded primarily as an organ for promoting 
human welfare both withm and beyond national 
limits If States contmue to compete for im- 
perial power, if the so-called “ Have-not ” States 
are chiefly concerned to “Have” not merely 
equal economic opportunity with the' rest, but 
imperial and economic power over their neigh- 
bours, all talk of world order or world federation 
must remain mere idle prattle 

World Order can only be achieved through 
radical social change, but it depends still more 
on a change of outlook There is a lot of talk 
m England today about the “ re-education ” of 
the Germans but it is not only the Germans 
who need re-educatmg Every nation has fallen 
victim, m greater or less degree, to the poison 
of power politics Every nation needs to be re- 
educated And this re-^ucation involves some- 
thing far more radical than a re-wntmg of the 
history text books used m schools, or other 
miner reforms (however important) of educa- 


tional syllabi It means the substitution of a 
new scale of values It is iiardly an exaggera- 
tion to say that today most men in most coun- 
tries grow to manhood assuming that then first 
duty IS to get a good job for tlieiusolves, and to 
put the advantage of their own nation and very 
often then own class or caste above all othei 
loyalties It is taken lor granted that personal 
success, personal power, aie the natural pursuits 
of man “ each ioi himsolt and the devil take 
the hmdmost ” Unless these fundamental 
assumptions can be changed, theie is little hope 
of creating a world community And they can 
only be changed if every great section of man- 
kmd — Chinese and Japanese, Russians and 
other Slavs, Indians and Malays, Latins, Teu- 
tons, Anglo-Saxons, Africans and othei s — all 
contribute what they can fiom their ancient or 
modern wisdom 

To turn from the general to the paiticular, 
I want to suggest the kind of way in which this 
re-education of the human spirit can be, or is 
being, undertaken. 

Gerald Heard recently wrote a pamphlet 
under the title “ A Q,uaker Mutation,” in which 
he called attention to a small Quaker educational 
experiment at a place called Fendle Hill in the 
United States 1 have not a copy of the pam- 
phlet before me, and I have not lead it for two 
or thiee years, but as far as I recall it the thesis 
IS something of this k;ind Oomuiumista and 
Naxis have realised that if you want to turn 
men and women into devotees of their particular 
faith, you must educate not only the conscious 
mmd but the sub-conscious too That is to say, 
you must not only teach them what you want 
them to learn, but you must place them in an 
environment where hour after hour and day 
after day they are exposed to mfluences which 
imperceptibly but almost irresistibly permeate 
their whole beings with the truth (or it may be 
with the falsehood) that you want to take 
possession of them. The songs they the 
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pictures they see, the combined exercises they 
perform, the way they do their day’s work, even 
the very food they eat, must all contribute to 
the moulding of the perfect Communist or the 
perfect Nazi Both in Russia and m Germany 
this process of indoctnnating a whole genera- 
tion m such a way that the young men and 
women joyfully yield themselves, body and soul, 
to serve a particular ideal, has been achieved 
with amazing success, in an amazingly short 
space of time Is it possible for a similar pro- 
cess to be employed for the creation of a gene- 
ration of men and women who will be, not the 
mere slaves of a limited philosophy, or of a 
smgle class or nation, but free, critically-mmded 
and yet ready to give themselves with full aban- 
don to the service of mankind ? Gerald Heard 
believes that it can be done, and he believes he 
has seen it in action on a small scale in Pendle 
HiU 

At Pendle Hill men and women live and 
work together In a small community of thirty 
or forty students and teachers you will find 
white Amencan and Negroes studying together, 
Germans and French, Chinese and Japanese, 
Indians and English, all are welcome and all are 
accepted into a single family They work m 
the garden together, or in the kitchen, they meet 
together morning by morning for silent medita- 
tion, class-work has a minimum of lecturing, a 
maximum of common research The directors 
take it for granted that mankind is all of one 
family, and that spiritual and intellectual values 
count for more than material values — ^not that 
the urgent needs of social and economic reform, 
of matenal betterment, are overlooked but the 
emphasis is on the liberation of the human spirit, 
and on the paradox that man finds his fullest 
liberty in service of the community These are 
not mere notions that are tau^t they are 
convictions that are shared And the result is 
that men and women who pass thiough Pendle 
Hill go out into the the world again with the 
assurance not only that these values are intellec- 
tually defensible, but that they will work, and 
that where they work life is immeasurably en- 
riched 

But why go to America to find such a 
mutation ” ? The same thing is being achieved 
along parallel Imes within a hundred miles of 
Calcutta l^ere can be very few students who 
pass through Santiniketan without undergoing a 
radical change m their view of the world Even 
if a Santmiketan student still expresses with his 
lips words that conform to the ways of the world, 
somethmg m the hidden depths of his conscious- 
ness will for ever deny the accepted values He 


has seen and known and felt the world as it 
might be and ought to be the world as it is no 
longer claims his final loyalty He has known 
what it IS to live in a world where beauty, 
rhythm, harmony, love of truth, tolerance, 
reverence for human personality prevail He 
has submitted himself to the influence of saints 
and seers not plaster-samts, but the kind who 
know how to laugh and be laughed at, not arm- 
chair seers, but those who have learnt wisdom 
by walking and working with simple men and 
women 

Such are the influences by which Santinike- 
tan and other centres of light and leammg m 
East and West may mould men to become true 
world citizens If India will teach the world 
how her greatest gvrus and her noblest ashrams 
have exerted their mfluence, if China will teach 
the world what her sages have learnt of the way 
of moderation, if each people in the world, 
accordmg to its own genius, will develop means 
of educating the whole man for woild citizenship, 
a world order will become possible 

In August, 1942, after I had been in India 
for a few we^, I sent the followmg message 
to the Society of Friends (Quakers) m England 
“ One of the most remarkable effects on the 

mind of livmg in India just now is that the whole world 
takes on a different sense of proportion Instead of 
livmg in an Anglo-Saxon world, cut off from the rest 
by a great block dominated by Hitler, here we are in 
heart of Asia, menaced both from the north-west 
and south-east by dark powers of aggressive force, and 
conscious that the two great centres of ancient wisdom, 
China and India, are bemg drawn together Both are 
at heart peaceM countries which for centimes have 
known and cultivated a deep peace of the soul, of which 
the restless west knows little or nothmg Both have 
been left behind by what we call modem progress, like 
two great sleeping giants But today both are aroused 
from their slumbers, and each has, I believe, a deep 
sympathy for the effort the other is ihaking to assert 
its right to a life of its own m the modern world, and 
to show the West, tom by fnghtful forces of evil, that 
the ancient cultures of the East, if reinterpreted to fit 
the modem age, might help to rescue the world from 
race suicide Cannot those in the West who still believe 
that the forces of the mmd and spirit are mistier 
than military and economic power speak a word of 
comfort and hope to the leaders of these eastern peoples 
—not a political word, but somethmg that will strike a 
chord in the hearts of men who believe in truth and in 
human brotherhood ?” 

In endorsmg the general spirit of what I 
had written, the English Quakers wrote 

We recognise that we need a new world, founded 
on the fellowship of all cultures, and we look to the 
people of Jiidia and China, as also to those of Japan, 
to help us bring a new vision, a new and vital sense of 
epintim realities” 

The lust for power m the heart of man can 
only be overcome by some mightier forco-r-by a 
devotion of his whole bemg to truth, to justice 
and mercy, to beauty and harmony. 



GOETHE’S “FAUST” 

By Pbincipal KRISHNA ma, DPhil (Heidelbcig) 


CrOETHB’s well-known dramatic work “Faust” 
IS alsd the greatest poem m the German language 
Indeed its essence lies in its being a poem It 
is essentially a piece, of art and not just a drama' 
, delineatmg faithfully the interactions of ordinary 
human passions and depicting the play of' 
common human> psychology As a “ text-book 
iox gathering wordly wisdom ” therefore it is 
bound to be disappointmg Buch lesscms as it 
inculcates it does-iso not through the faculty of 
mere reasoning but mainly through our feeling 
and (spiritual)' experience, for ‘Gefuehl ist 
alles ’ Favst does not lay down rules of ’com- 
mendable ccmduct, for, tee function of art is 
not (to evolve a system nor to sermonise but to 
create and give expression to the Beautiful, and 
yet nothing can bear the stamp of real and 
lasting beauty unless it also carries with it the 
■ message of a Truth The strength of this truth 
^ in art does notf however, he' in its anthmetic 
precision but m its power to lift up tee soul from 
the depth of despondency and inspire it ^WtU 
the aspiration for a hi^er existence, — ^“sum 
hoechsten Dasem nmnerfort zu streben ” 
t Fcmt purports to delineate teeunner history 
. of tee soul stretching from (the depth of des- 
pondency, passmg 'through Ihe tumult and 
excitement of temptation and passion, and 
finally, feachmg th® ^owpu^ height of. uphftmcnt 
which fiomes to. a. life-dedicated to sennce-and 
Jove Faust is a Soul-Drama The suhjcOt- 
matIter,of a soul-drama is t^ strug^ipSj as^u- 
,';mS,'asp^ing human soul, ,TJie laniguageiof the 
. market-place^cannot do justice to^such a theme, 

^ hence tee necessity of tee^ mpdiij^ pf poe^try 
The commonplace,^ scenes an4' characters, caimot 
.jprovida a PSQper setting iDr.UBfQldmg thauevo- 
dution of tee soul . The transactions of tee body 
are limited, to ting ,wprld but,tePi spjyil .transacts 
la 'tem/Wl4 ^8 well as ip ate^r^ whose maps 
and relations we do. not know^ The poet m 
hiB mtUitiopal vision c\an get. glimpses,, of un- 
known, o,r half-known and unseen wnrl4fi wrte 
, which, the' soul has commerce, but. to express his 
vision m langu^e he h^ to teke fecoprse to 
suggestions and apalo^M apd-hepce the 
ma^agsily of symbolsj-, Faust js tea symbol of tee 
“ type of human mtellect faced by tee problems 
jjf huiium Jjfe.” s,n(t,Meph]istopheles is the 
embodomant of scepticism, and temptetipn to 
which m^n IS, subject untjf he realises himsplf 

WQlx ifiu namea. aftes ,tee> eixte^te 
century ^harlatan and magician who, 

MioM^g to'legendSj’gmed si^ematerai^^wjOT 


as a lesult of a compact with the devil The 
story of Faust which underwent changes m the 
hands of subsequent writers (like Marlowe, 
Lessing and others) finally took the following 
form in the hand of Goethe 

It is Easter Eve The celebiatcd master 
scholar Heinrich Faust is musing in his dimly 
lighted study A great despondency has over- 
taken him He has tolled incessantly for a 
quarter of a century in pursuit of knowledge m 
all its branches and now in his middle ago he 
finds teat he has learnt nothing so fai as the 
knowledge of the underlying principle of life 
IS concerned ’ He is bitter at the thought of the 
emptiness of intellectuality and this feeling of 
bitterness is intensified by the further thought 
thq't while engaged in this futile task of gather- 
ing wisdom (through the intellect) ho has missed 
life But if he must live now, it cannot be for 
the wordly pleasures whose futility is too obvious 
to a man of his erudition It strikes him teat 
the proper way to live for him lies in communion 
with super-human life, in which he gets initiated 

■ by mastering the book of Nostradamus, the 
the alchemist In this way he gets some spiii- 
tual eiqieriences, which however, leaves the core 

■ of his heart dissatisfied and in utter despair he 
contemplate suicide, from which he is saved 
by the timely sound of the joyful Easter bells 
and the paschal hymns 

On Easter day Faust, accompanied by his 
pupil Wagner (“an eager boy in whom Faust 
sees his lost youth ”) wanders among the festive 
crowd which f,or,a whjile lightens up his mind 
But his festlesa inquisitive npmd finds no lasting 
peace in apytemg and aga)n,he returns to his 
study in 4?ep .dejection, bringing with him .a 
.stray dog (as bis pet) which starts-growling soon 
after its arrival. Faust threatens to apply potent 
spells and thereupon , the dog tiansforms itself 
and turns out to be .Mephistopheles,. tho spirit 
of temptation and doubt (‘ der Qeist, der rtelts 
vem^nt'). JMjepbistopheles- tempts Faust witii 
tee wordly pjeasurca but the latter sees it 
tthrou^ The long-standing starvation, of the 
_eipotional side of, his nature, howeverj resets and 
seeks some satisfaction and this affords ‘ an 
opportunity for D^ephistophelas to strike a 
J|?argau;i, it as stipulated, teat Mephistopheles 
would.,8prve Faust m te» world and. Faust would 
fiqrve iJiiephifitoph^esuafterWiards.'and thej latter 
13 .te. guide the.fonuen.throu^ rthe pleasures of 
teeu.'WoiJd,^ 4t®wdm^ (Faust . is(' led. 
JMeph^phelps tortee <Witc^8^JKiite]a^ 
hq (Faust) regains. hia.4eat youte with tee h^ 
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of a magic drink under the influence of which 
he begins to see a Helen in every woman 

" Du siehat, niit dieaenj Trank im Leibe, 

Bald Helenen m jedem weibe ” 

Next, 'Faust (through the connivance of 
Mephistopheles) falls deeply -in love, with an 
innocent girl, Margarete fie is now intopacated 
with the passion and u^-ge of sensual pleasure 
and worldly enjoyment Under the influence of 
this newly awakened urge Faust enters one night 
WTargarete’s chamlier and meets her under 
circumstances m which it becomes impossible 
for'her to refuse him while the drug administer- 
ed by the lovers to Margarete’s mother to make 
her sleep soundly, being poison, kills her As 
a result of this secret' union a child is bom to 
Margarete, whom she, in a delirium, kills in order 
to hide her shame, and m consequence she is 
confined to a cell where she awaits her execution 
on the scaffold ^Faust, meanwhile, gives himself 
up to the wild merry-making of th? Walpurgis 
Night ^ In the midst of this wild excitement 
however his moral sense awakens anew, and 
without canng for personal dangers he rushes 
to save Margarete from the condemned cell 
She, however, rejects his helpmg hand partly 
because she* is in a state of raving madness 
(caused by the death ‘ of her .mother, brother 
and child)' and partly perhfips because she wants 
to seek an esc^ from an unbearable existence 
In death While Faust is still persuading 
Margarete to come out of the cell Mephistopheles 
realises that it‘ is going to be toq late for Fausn 
(who may be detected bjr the Warder if he lingers 
bn), consequently he rushes in, drags Way 
Faust out of the pnson disappears, while 
the fading voice of Margarete is 'heard from 
Jrfthm the cell crying, Heinrich 1 Heinrich I 
Here ends the first part 

In the opening scene of the second part we 
'fihd Fhust Peeking the possibility^ of a higher 
life With' ardour ian^'zeal fie seekg''thisrpossi- 
’bllitjf 'in vdiii in ‘the sho'wy. atmbsphere of the 
'King’s court At this time moreover, 'lie himself 
lacks the inner' urge or ih^piratioii vdiic)!, ^ne 

'can enable’ one' to undertake great taSKs ms 
■i - 

1. .Walpwgis night IS the -night 'ba&rS May-day 
and IS also known as Witches’ sabbath St W^Ipnrgis 
was a historical person of English origin, who went 
(about 760 A D > with' some Other nuns tO found reh- 

e inatitulaona la Geiteany Subsequesitly •‘i^e 
e “the Abbess of the Benedictine nunnery at 
. ah^im in the diocese of Eishstatt, where her relics 
werp buned m a hollow, rook' from which “exuded a 
Jund. of. bitunaiaouB' mi afterwards known as Walpllfgls 
^and^^gaided as bf mirsnulona' efficacy agaxnst diS- 
|a^s {, She IS regarded as therprotectress against M^gic 
arts” 


necessary inspiration he gets from the “ Region 
of.Mothers ” whence he conjurea up the image 
of Helena, the model woman (Musterbild), to 
satisfy the King’s curiosity To the wide-awake 
and open-eyed Faust she appears to be the very 
symbol of the Beautiful m all its aspects , He 
feels that in order to live further, he must .get 
her and be able to live with her HomunkuJus, 
the wise, knows the means of getting her back 
from the land of the (lead (Unterwdt) ,^ter 
sojourning the land of Greece with him, Faust 
comes to the Demons of the antic world, and 
then to Manto, the seer (Sehenn), who leads 
him to the underworld, whence he gets permission 
for a fresh and short lease of life for Helena, 
who lives with him for this period Hen com- 
panionship uplifts and elevates our hero morally 
and spiritually, but Helena’s time expiring she 
leaves Faust all of a sudden one day 

Retummg to Germany, a great idea (Plan) 
seizes his mind Constructmg huge and power- 
ful dams m the sea he would wrest from the 
mi^ty flood a wide expanse of earth surface 
which would be developed for the good of all. 
By lending help to the kn^ in the nart war 
Faust gets from him the enfeoffment of the. sea- 
coast and the remamder of his long life is 
dedicated to this great task, which he fulfils till 
he IS full hundred-year old. But even now his 
indomitable spint knows no rest, newer and 
bigger plans suggest themselves to his -thoughtful 
mipd and his mental vigour does not dimmish 
even 'though' he is old and blind. As a 
Kamayogin he has realised the aim and purpose 
of human existence • 

“ Nur (Jer vcrdient sich Treiheit wie das Leben, 

Der taeghch sie erobem muss”* 

Faust dies and from, heaven the testimony 
IS given omto him ‘thajt he is worthy of redemp- 
tion (Brloesung) , because through errors, 
4ifficulties and temptations he has eeaselffisly 
and unfalteringly .striven for it 

The of this drama is the upv^ard 

struggle (wwards perfection _or goodness) ofrthe 
human soul (represented by Faust). Ijo the 
midst of its atruggleful career rb Ithe soul) has 
to jWade through mapy doubts, difficulties and 
temptations The evolution of this career can 
be .^jyided,into four stages.> (i) First, a feelmg 
of 'fnislration arismg out of the raalmakon of 
the futulity of mtellectuality as a means of 
realismg the meamng and underlying principle 
of life, secondly, a natural reactiop agaipet 
intellectuality and attraction towards the 

2' “Uiat IS, he alone deserves freedom and life who 
"■ ‘it daily stni^e for. them. 
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pleasures of life and the resultant deterioration 
of the moral life, (tii) thirdly, the awakening, 
assertion and triumph of the moral principle 
over the forces of temptation, and (ik) lastly, 
at the end of ^e struggle the realisation of 
satisfaction and bliss which comes to a life 
dedicated to service and love Step by step the 
soul ascends from the intellectual to the emo- 
tional and from the emotional to the spiriiuHl 
stage of existence and on each occasion the 
transformation comes throu^ the mediation of 
a woman (Margarete and Helena) The drama 
throughout is resonant with its key-note, name- 
ly, that man is the architect of his own fate 
which he fashions by his own aspirations and 
strivmgs 

This acknowledgment of man’s ability to 
achieve his own salvation by his own striving 
(Karma) stands m wide contrast to the doctrme 
of sin, the remedy of repentance and Divme 
grace and m fact is a great departure from 
traditional methods of salvation as prescribed 
by Chnstianity (or rather the Church) In a 
religion like Christianity it is impossible to 
derive the satisfaction which comes from the 
consciousness of a divine immanence based on a 
pantheistic monism because there is a wide 
separation and a standing distance between the 
Christian God and his creation God lives in 
an imagmary heaven away from the smful world 
which (paradoxically enough) he is responsible 
for creatmg Christ’s mediation and surrender 
to man are not acts of spontaneous joy (which 
accompanies union) but they manifest them- 
selves through an act of excruciating torture 
What a spiritual pathology ' What a dismal 
philosophy for the guidance of life on earth I 
All this must be discarded if one would fulfil 
the mission of a great poet which lies in recon- 
cilmg hfe with religion (the here with the 
hereafter), that is just tiie reversal of the 
process m which Christianity has been engaged 
since its mception This is why Goethe deviated 
from the Christian traditions and not only did 
not deny salvation to Faust because of bis 
‘slips ’ but appraised him worthy of redemption 
because he is “ irrend aber stets strebend, 
niemals der Verneinung und der Traegheit 
verf allend 

In this Goethe appears to have been acting 
as an mstrument (perhaps unconscious) of 
historical forces whose real progenitors were the 
humanists who made the first -effective protest 


3 That is, emng but always striving, never given 
to despondency and inaction 


against the Christian denial of life and beauty 
and the painters of the Renaissance period who 
carried the protest right up to the altar at the 
Vatican Indeed, the accumulated protest against 
the narrow dogmatism of the medieval Church 
as recorded in the subsequent movements like 
the Reformation and the scientific revolution 
culmmated in such a vigorous reaction in favour 
of accepting life that in the eighteenth-century 
Europe Rousseau’s Naturalism almost succeeded 
in re-establishmg man in ancient primitivism 
But Naturalism or Realism, as an inspiration or 
force m art has its limitations and this limita- 
tion was reached when it arrived at a stage 
whence to move forward would ha%'c meant the 
sacrifice of that discipline or restiaint without 
which no art can thrive At this stage poetry, 
painting, drama searched foi newer media for 
their expression and this was found in Symbolism 
which found such eminent exponents in Ibsen, 
Maeterlinck, Andreyev, Buine Jones, Gordon 
Craig, in Europe This new Symbolism, there- 
fore, IS a result of twofold reaction, — one against 
the doctrine of original sin and such other 
religiosities of medieval Christianity and the 
other against the eighteenth-century Realism 
which, according to some critics, began to 
“ degrade art into photography ” Goethe seems 
to have been one of the pioneers of introducing 
this symbolism in art at least in Europe 

The Faustian symbolism, however, was not 
bold or mature enough to cut off all connection 
with (organised) religion as was the symbolism 
of the later soul-dramas, say, of Maeterlinck or 
Tagore That is why, though, Faust, in its 
essence has, like the soul-drama that it is, tried 
to unfold the innermost stugglcs and aspirations 
of the human soul, has still maintained, to a 
certam extent, the outward form or atmosphere 
of Christian religiosity,— a personal God presid- 
mg in heaven, the angels, the saints and the 
virgin Mary Indeed, the Prologue in Heaven 
and the closing scene are to my mind unneces- 
sary appendages which have, to an extent, lower- 
ed the ment of this otherwise classic work Did 
Goethe really believe m the theological tradi- 
tions of Christianity ? There is nothing to 
justify such a surmise. On the contrary, his 
wntmgs afford enou^ proof of a belief in a 
monistic universe where the soul, born in freedom, 
earns its salvation throu^ its own actions and 
efforts and he appears to have been more inclined 
to a rather “ Hindu view of life ” In the Famt 
itself occur such expressions as “Die 'Tatist 
alles, nichts der Ruhm” or “Geniessen macht 
gemem,”— expressions so remimscent of those 
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of the Gita or the Upanishads (such as 
“ kannanyevadhikaraste ma phaleshu kada- 
chana or “ tyaktena bhunpta, ma gndha ” etc) 
Elsewhere m his writings we come across such 
passages as 

‘ Versuche, deme Pflicht zu tun, und du weisst 
gleioh, was an dir lat or “ Siehst du Gott nioht ? An 
jeder stillen Quelle, unter jedem bluehenden Baum 
begegnet er mir m der Waerme semer Liebe,’” or “ Icb 
glaube, dass wir emen Funken jenes ewgen Licbts in 
iiTia tmgen, das im Grunde des Seans leucbten muss und 
welches unsere schwaohen Smne nur von feme ahnen 
koennen Diesen Funken in uns zu Flamme werden zu 
lafflen und das Goettliohe m uns zu verwireklichen, ist 
unsere hoechste Pflicht ”* 

Or was it only to retain its appeal among 
Christian readers ? If so that had been a very 
sad decision to be taken with regard to a work 
whose appeal otherwise is so universal These 
inclusions give it the touch of a drama of the 
Christian soul and has the soul a communal bias 
or political boundaries ? The point I am trying 
to emphasise will become clear if we just com- 
pare Fcmt with Tagoie’s Raja or The Rest Office 
or Maeterlmck’s The Blue Bvrd or The Betrothal 
A truly soul-drama is one in which the mystery 
of iie mnermost recesses of the soul is unfolded 
without the introduction of religious stimulants 

The second difference of Faustian symbolism 
from the symbolism of later soul-dramas is its 
emphasis on the Will rather than on the Soul 
In this Goethe appeared to have been influenced 
by the Schopenhauerean philosophy of viewmg 
Will as the supreme force and the cosmic cause 
(In this connection it is noteworthy that 
^hopenhauer’s “ Die Welt als Wille und 
Vorstellung” appeared m 1819 and the second 
part of Faust was completed in 1831) Perhaps 
to their mmds Will and Soul meant one and the 
same thing, — ^the motor force behind life, but 
the choice of the name makes a difference m the 
complexion of the philosophy one is going to 
evolve Will is active, aggressive, dynamic, 
Soul IS (not mactive) but tends to attam an 
eq|ui|llbrium amidst life’s forces and as such 
poised and peaceful (rather poise- and peace- 
loving) The emphasis on Will may save one 


4 Try to do your duty and you know at once 
what you are 

5 Don’t you see God ? At every quiet spring, 
under every blossoming tree he meets me m the warmth 
of his Love (So reminiscent of Gitanjali, ep— “Have 
you not heard his silent steps ‘He comes, comes, ever 
comes ’ In the fragrant days of sunny Apnl through 
the forest path he comes, comes, ever comes”) 

6 I believe that we bear with us a spark of that 
^lemal Light, which (must illumme the depth of our 
Being and of which our mmd has only a famt percep- 
tion To grow this spark m us into a flame and to 
realise the Divme m us is our highest duty 


from the lethargy associated with Hamletian 
introspection (or broodmg) and may lead man 
from victory to victory (m Life’s battle) which 
IS thus a helpful asset dunng an earthly career 
but when that career is about to terminate what 
is the worth of such achievements if the fever 
of activity IS not transformed mto a poise that 
comes from a sense of unity with the source of 
all life WiUiout this poise one may get 
redemption (whatever that may mean) but not 
the joy of reunion with the Lord of our Being 
It is however to be noted that the Faustian Will 
is not the Nietzschean will to power but the will 
here is so directed as to realise the highest m 
life so that at the end the spint may attain the 
highest bliss 

With these preliminary remarks on the 
philosophical background ol the drama if we 
now try to enter mto its appreciation we And 
before us a great poem m which a master mind 
has unfolded the panorama of man’s spintual 
life with consummate skill, so that the experi- 
ences of a limited life-time are, by the magic 
touch of a poet’s genius, heightened and 
“ expanded to a theme which illunoines eternity. 
The rays of that sublime light are scattered 
over the whole poem and lend to it the colour 
of •^e symbolic ” As suggested before, it would 
be wrong to try to appreciate such a poem (with 
its unfamiliar phraseology and mysterious 
names) with the aid only of the mtellect or 
reason That is not to suggest that it is an 
unmtelligible and mcoherent jargon but that 
IS only to emphasise that in appreciatmg such 
works there is such another thmg as intuition, 
which can help us to go beyond intellect and 
today, after Henn Bergson (and his school of 
thought), who will question the validity of this 
attitude (however westernised or modernised his 
mind) ? Its appeal is to our feelmg, to our 
spintual expenences, for, “Das Schaudem ist 
der Menschheit bestes Teil ” Taking us beyond 
the limitations of time and space (Zeit und 
Raum) it unveils before us the human soul as 
a “battleground, where various forces struggle 
for mastery ” But the human soul which Faust 
represents is not the soul m ignorance and torpor, 
but the wide-awake, well-mformed soul whach 
alone craves for self-realisation and feels dis- 
satisfied without it The Faustian discontent 
IS a umversal human phenomenon and even m 
our own times enlightened spirits experience the 
sftTTiR coniSict of “ ideas, desires and loyalties, 
of subconscious deptiis stnigglmg with outer 
circumstances, of an inner hunger unsatisfied” 
Indeed, this is also the theme of the Gita and 
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an. Indian reader of Favst cannot but be struck 
by the similanty of the remedy prescribed (in 
both the “ Gita ” and “ Faust ”) for this rest- 
lessness’ of the aspinng soul, iHz , lion-attached 
or dismterested performance of duty 

But performance of ' disinterested duty, 
howerver, cannot be made posfeible by rejectmg 
life or confining oneself to the secldsion of one’s 
study That is barren intellectuality, rejection 
of life and can only deaden our einotions ' But 
life has to be kved and what is needed for the 
fulfilment of life and ‘reahsatihn of self is not 
the deadenmg but the ennobling' or sublimation 
of our emotions, and this, according to Goethe, 
can come to man only through his contact with 

women, for, ' > 

“Das Ewig-We'ibliche 
Ziebt uns hman” 

But to bring such an one as Faust in contact 
with women (and society in general) is not an 
easy task' and so the instrumentality of the devil 
and of a magic dnnk (from the witches’ ki|ichen) 
were necessary to quicken m him the emotion of 
love To the unsophisticated girl Margarete 
however, love comes in natural spontaneity 
Her song by the spinnmg-wheel, is one of the 
finest and simplest which has given expression 
to the patlms^of; a woman's love-lorn heart 
‘ Meihe' Ruh ist hia, 

Meui Herz m scb^irei, 

Ich hade sie iiimmer„ 

Und pimm p.’rmphr 

ich ilm ru(jht hab', 

Ist itiir das Qrab, 

Die featiz4 Wflt 
Ist Dqor vergaellt 

arnier i^opf 
Ist mif verrueckt, 

Mem Siilh 
Ist mir ’zeratufeckt 
“ Sem^ noher» Gang, 

Sem^'edle Gestalt, 

Seines Mimdtes Laecheln, 

Seiner Aug^ Gewalt, 

“Und seiner Rede 
Zauberfluss, 

Sem Saenderdnick, 

Und aeh'I Kuss^^^ ‘ 

She has lost the peace of her mind, her heart 
aches and- she has also lost her reasonmg Owing 
to aishort separation'* She Idhgs'for A rfeunion, 
for, y^ithout him the world to herds bniy a CTave 
She longs fdf his smile, his''&pe‘dch; hiS Wch' 
and his kiss which have •for’ 'her magic'al dfficacy. 
It 18 ‘ almost’ an echo of Radha’s songs of 
separation > ■ j' > - . < > 

Miftrgaryte’s'love releases Faust from barren 
intellectuality but hfe fails to 'utihse" 
dom for higher* and^nobl^ '■'o^fe, 

perha!ii8,^to hiS lack of expenehOe and ]^o'^l4dp 
of the ^cacy of love from which he has been 


so systematically and unnaturally dissociateu py 
his one-sided ‘ intellectual gymnastics Freed 
from one bondage (of thought) therefore,^^ 
falls a victim to another, the bondage of enjoy- ’ 
ment He loses his moral balance as a lesult of 
which he becomes (directly oi indirectly^ 
responsible for a series of tragedies — ^the death 
Margarete’s mother, the death of her brother, 
Valentine (who hearing of his sistei’s shame 
comes to fight With Faust a duel m which he 
IS fatally wounded), the birth and death of her 
illegitimate child and the imprisonment qf 
Margarete But w;ordly pleasures £^nd merri-, 
ment of Walpurgis night are unable to influence, 
his mind permanently His consciencq awakens, 
and we' find him rushing into the cell in which 
Margarete is condemned for saving hqr from,, 
the gallows He fails in, his missioq but hence- [ 
forward his aspuations for higher and worthier 
life take more concerts shape and he steadily 
grows in his moial stature , 

But if Margarete’s contact tiapsforms our , 
hero’s barren life to an cmotipnal and ethical 
one, his short companionship with Helena lead? 
him to a moral^ and spiritual level of existence 
and fills him with an inspiratiop which enables 
him to deaicate his life tp the service of human- _ 
ity Helena, the model of the classic beauty of ’ 
Greece, is conceived by Goethe as the very type 
of woman, who inspires ‘man in nojole action 
and who by the strength of. her power and , 
position commands from man his submission 
(Nei'gung), love (Biebe), and devotion 
(Anbetung) A Bengali readei: of Faust is 
struck by certain similantics in Tagore’s con- 
ception of Urvashi and Goethe’s conception of 
Helena (though without being partial, it mu 9 t 
be adfiutted that nowhere in his description of, 
Helena does Goethe feach the same poetical 
grandeur' 'and felicity* of eimression as does 
Tagore in his, matchless “Urvashi”) Bike 
Tagore’s Urvashi who is ‘eternally young 
‘ beloved of 'the univehse who “by her magic 
glancfe obliges gods and saints to give up their 
meditation and offer £^t her feet the fruits of 
their penance ’* and' ‘ maddens the heart of man 
and makes his blood bubble in his veins ’^'* 
'Goethe’s Helena is also the model (Musterbild) 

7. ' 
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of womanly beauty, who maddens the world (die 
Welt verwirrt), who is desired by demi-gods, 
heroes and even demons (Halbgoetter, Helden, 
je Daemonen) and so infatuates the heaits of 
men (ueberall der Maenner Busen so zu 
betoeien) that they work, strive and fight for 
winning her She is the symbol of inspiring 
energy in man {“ Regung aller Kraft ”) Here 
too Goethe has only borrowed the name from 
the past but has created a new character just as 
he has done with his Faust and Mephistopheles 

These two women, Margarete and Helena 
representing attractiveness and elevativeness in 
woman’s love, were both necessary for the moral 
and spiritual regeneration of Faust and it is 
noteworthy that Faust’s union with both is 
brought about by the agency of the devil of 
temptation, indicating the presence of tempta- 
tion in human love unless and until it is purified 
in the fire oi suffering and bathed in the sunshine 
of sincerity But this temptation is unable to 
diag on'c down permanently because that would 
be against the philosophy of life which Goethe 
has tried to inculcate through his masterpiec'', 
mz , man, if he is sincere and good, by the in- 
nate force of his character and actions emerges 
victonous in the life’s struggle and becomes 
entitled to a higher existence in spite of his eirors 
and pitfalls Goethe’s Faust, unlike the heioes 
of earlier Faust stories, shows no sign of repen- 
tance (m the Christian sense) for his mistakes, 
but by the dynamic foice of his will and 
•character rises to greater and greater heights 
and ultimately finds the one right path, for, 

“Es irrt tier Mensch, so lange cr strebt," but, 

“ Em guter Mensch, m somem dunklen Drange 
Ist <ueh dcs rechten Weges wohl bewusst” 

Goethe’s Mephistopheles fails to luin 
Faust morally and spiritually and two reasons, 
are ascribed by critics for this failure First, 
Goethe’s Mephistopheles is not a fallen angel 
but sunply a spirit of scepticism and as such he 
has no resolute will to spoil man Secondly, 
while entenng into the contract with Mephisto- 
pheles, Faust is fully aware that he is but a 
pool devil (armer Teufel) and is ^“confident 
that, nothing that such a poor devil can offer 
him could give him that supreme satisfaction 
for which he craves ” As such, as the hero 
acqmres mastery over his wild passions 
Mephistopheles is more and more reduced into 
a subservient from an obstructing agent From 
the nature of the thing this is bound to be so, 
for, as Mephistopheles himself declares about 
hia own nature,— he is only 

Ejh Texl von jener Kraft, 

Die stets daa Boese will und steta das Gute schaft 

U-4 


In plain prose it means that an enhghtened 
man very well knows that what the temptations 
of the world offer cannot be the source of supreme 
bliss and joy and sooner rather than later his 
cravmgs and passions are sublimated so that 
they no longer remain base and degrading but 
are transformed into nobler virtues like sym- 
pathy, seivice and love in which lies the real 
salvation of the human soul 

The message of Faust is the message of 
hope embodied m the philosophy of action 
(Karma) of which the necessary corollary is the 
rejection of idle brooding, despondency, faint- 
heartedness, inaction and acceptance of life 
‘ Doch m Erstanen such’ ich nicht mem Heil " 

It emphasises the fact that man by his 
very strivings can make his own right way’-^ 
and that he is not to beg foi salvation from 
God or Heaven or Fate Not only therefore 
temptation but even troubles and anxieties 
(Sorge) of life cannot deter him from his high 
purpose, for he is the architect of his fate That 
IS why when towards the close of his life he is 
asked by the old woman “ Anxiety ” if he had 
nevei known anxiety, Faust answers that he has 
aspired and fulfilled and tliat however strong 
the powers of anxiety he will not recognise 
them 

“Doch deme Macht, 0 Sorge, schleichend gross, 
loh werde sie mcht anerkenaen 
and though physically blinded by the curse of 
anxiety (which perhaps no man can avoid in 
old age) he gained the spintual insight 
“To see a World m a Gram of Sand 
And a Heaven m a Wild Flower, 

Hold Infinity in the palm of your hand 
And Eternity m an hour” 

That IS why addressing the fleeting moment 
just before his death he could say “Verweile 
doch, du bist so schoen” (tarry a while thou 
ait so beautiful) 

Rest eternal is the reward of a spirit who 
having thus fulfilled the law of his being (or 
the Will of God) in this life finds at the moment 
of his death the highest bliss (“Geniess leh 
jetzt den hoechsten Augenblick ”) and when such 
an ideal is consummated it is verily time for 
spring to blossom forth in “ purpur and gruen,' 
for, when else can we expect 
“Rosen, ihr blendenden. 

Balsam versendenden 
Plattemde, shwebende, 

Hermlicb belebende, 

Zweiglem befluegelte, 

Knospen entsiegelte, 

Eilet zu bluehn ?” 

[Right of translation and reproduction reserved by 
the Author — K PM] 

n Cf Tagore’s ^ m 1 



CLOTH WEAVING IN SURAT 

By S I CLERK 


Not quite long ago, Surat was reckoned as a Geometncal designs, designs with religious 
great industnal and commercial centre in India motifs, and designs of the ancient kings are also 
Its industries and trade, as a matter of fact, equally common For ages, this rich cloth used 
were thriving very well and strongly attracted to be a very favounte appaicl with the rich 
the British and other European nations when Even to-day, Suiat sends this cloth not only to 
they first landed in India It was renowned various places in India, such as Sind, the Punjab, 
throughout the entire civilised world for it** Bombay and Ahmedabad, but also exports 
manufacture and trade in rich silks such as considerable quantity to East Africa, Arabia, 
atlases, velvets, taffaties, satins, etc, among Persia, Ceylon, Burma (before it became an 
various other products enemy possession), etc 

Even to-day, Surat IS the home of the great- An mdependent aitisan lequires about ten 
est number of art-crafts in the Bombay days to prepaie a piece of kinkhab The 
Presidency Some of these are the weaving of finished product fetches him about R© 12/- 

dependmg on the artistic quality of the cloth 
In other words, he earns Re 1/- to Rs 1/8/- 
per day The present-day kinkhab, unfortun- 
ately, is not so beautiful as that made say a 
hundred ycais back The decay has set in 
because of cheap imitations Competition has 
compelled the artisans to use aniline dyes in- 
, stead of vegetable dyes, and to Usc imitation 

white and yellow' metals The result is that 
this most artistic pioduct ot tlu' handloom is 
deteriorating into an ordinary handloom pioduct 
Besides kinkhab, jan-geoigcttc saree is an 
important handloom product of Surat It is 
woven with silk yarn and gold oi silvci thread 
Occasionally, a border is also woven along with 
the cloth itself If the law inatiuials uschI m 
the manufacture of these sarees arc genuine, 
they cost anything fiom about Rs 8/- to 
Rs 15/- pel yard These saici's have a very 
rich appearance and arc higiily piizcd for their 
exquisite translucency Suice-bordeis aic yet 
^weaver weaving a Kmkhab piece ou pit-Ioom another product of Surat handloom industiy 
itoth hands and feet are used m this type q|jjhni The breadth varies from about one Uieli to ten 



kinkhnba snri 11 t , inches Some of the artisans iiiuuufacturmg 

Sees from manufacture of these borders aie indeed very skilful They 

works ^ embroideiy can weave any given design in the borders, they 

mc«a: )W .tr , ‘ <*””« Most of the woovm arc Momm aaJ 

iwerZ™ hail from Beaarea Tliero arc also aomo Qliola 

Kinkhab is n » i i a. i. These are natives of the city itself 

about five yards bv twenty sevpn°^^iv, ^ a hereditary craft, and so they have 

considered to be the LSt^SS jfif® ri?* traming nght from the childhood. At the 

in India Kmkhab is nroduLd m ignorant 

and in many designs Vere are modem trends m textile designs and 

vntii'ffruita flowed Krdo natural designs about the modem methods of production The 
fruits, flowers, birds or animals as motifs present detenoration m this craft may be check- 
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ed to a oeitain extent by providing facilities to 
the children of the artisans for training m 
modem textile designs under the School of Arts 
Among the various other handicaps of the arti- 
sans, mention may be made of the middleman’s 
profits, want of publicity and want of proper 
selling agency Most of the weavers do work 
on labour contract for merchants in Surat In 
this connection, we are glad to note that the 
Bombay Government Industrie Department, 



Jan-goorgettp saree weaving The honzontal 
threads are silk, these are woven with silver or 
gold thread The final product has a very uch 
appearance 

through its sales depots at Surat, Bombay, etc,, 
IS giving more and more publicity to the art- 
wares of Surat We hope that through the 
diligent work of the Government Distnct 
Industries Officer at Surat, this Department will 
soon be. very popular both with the artisans 
and the general public in Surat 

There are some 4,600 small-scale power- 
looms in Surat Formerly, silk-weavmg was 
done exclusively on these looms Later on, silk 
was partly replaced by artificial silk and staple 
fibre and spun silk However, artificial silk 
could no more be imported after Japan’s entry 
into the War, and so these small-scale power- 
looms took to cotton weaving using Indian mill 
yam With the hectic nse in yam prices, the 
weavers had to change over from fine counts to 
medium and low counts About a year back, 
they were using 2/60 and 32s yarn, to-day they 
are using mortly 2/32 and 16s This change 
over » due to the fact that the prices of Surat 


cloth did not keep pace with the high yam 
prices 

At present, these looms are very much 
prospering They specialise in the products of 
rough counts such as shirtings and coatings On 
account of the specialization of the design and 
the quality of the cloth produced on these 
small-scale power-looms of Surat, the large- 
scale mills of Bombay and Ahmedabad cannot 
compete these small-scale power-looms Similar- 
ly, it would be uneconomical on the part of these 
power-looms to produce cloth like dhoties, sarees 
or fine white coatings and shirtings, this 
IS the domain of the Bombay and Ahmedabad 
mills, for here, large-scale production is very 
profitable The small-scale power-looms of 
Surat are run mostly on electricity or oil, while 
occasionally coal is also used Their products 
are becoming mote and more popular day by 
day throughout the country In spite of being 
wo^en on power-looms, the cloth has a peculiar 



A section of small-scale power loom Populw 
coatings and shirtings are mostly woven on such 
looms in Surat 

look of havmg been woven on handloom Hence, 
it IS popularly known as hand-woven Surat 
cloth The yam is mostly brou^t into Surat 
from Bombay There is little or no indigenous 
production of yam 

At present due to the War, there is a brisk 
demand for any cloth Unfortunately, to reduce 
the cost of the manufacture, the dyed yam of 
fast colour is replaced *by dyed yarn of direct 
colour If this short-sighted policy is continued, 
it would be v^y difficult for Surat to find foreign 
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Sonje specimsas of aaree borders which are hand- 
woven in Surat Some of the artisans can copy 
any given design m the border, or even any 
given portrait 

markets after the end of the War Once the 
War IS over, a factory having a complete dye- 
ing, bleaching and furnishing plant should be 
established in Surat. If necessary, the Bombay 
Government Industries Department should give 
financial loan to the enterprising entrepreneur 
who undertakes to establish such a factory in 


Surat After all, the prosperity of small-scale 
power-looms will enable Surat to emerge once 
more as an important textile centre of a class 
in itself 

There is a bright futuic for small-scale 
power-loom weaving industry of Surat There 
should be a post-war programme of proper orga- 
nisation and rationalisation of this industry 
For obvious economic reasons, it will not have 
to face any large-scale mill competition, so long 
as It confines its activities to the pioduction of 
cloth of rough count Probably, thcic will be 
foieign competition, but this, wo believe, can 
be successfully faced by appealing the people 
on giounds of Swadeshism and by being yciy 
keen on improvements in texture, durability and 
design of the products The entrepioneuis in 
this industry would do well to refrain from 
following the short-sighted policy of fleecing the 
customers and profiteering — ^the very common 
defect of most of the inclustnos in our 
country For the sake of the industry — and 
ultimately for their owm sake — they mu^t incur 
considerable expenditure on lescaich and 
laboratory 

We believe the small-scale power-loom 
weaving of Surat to be the logical development 
of its hand-lootas which made it so very famous 
throughout the entire civilised world in the old 
days And, if there is proper guidance and 
organisation, there is little reason why Surat 
w'lth its products of small-seale pow'er-Iooms 
cannot be as famous (if not more) to-day, as 
it w’as when it used to manufacture and sell the 
highly artistic products of hand-loom 


VIDYA BHAWAN 

The School of The Future 

Bt De MARGARET SPIEGAL, phn, 

Lecturer, Elfkmtone College, Bombay 

Dr Mohan Sinha Mehta (now Minister of culty, but mstead of being beaten by it, he 
Education and Revenue, Udaipur) founded a determined to fight it like a brave man and 
progressive school in Udaipur in 1984 which is eventually be succeeded In a country stricken 
known as Vidya' Bhawan The difficulties by poverty, full of communal, racial, cultural 
underlying such a project are clear-one may and political dissensions, he wanted to start a 
say, rather far too many for an individual to school with no political bias, no religious dogma, 
cope with But Dr Mehta happens to be a man and no communal, racial or cultural prejudices, 
of unusual calibre He has the most modem where children could be taught to look upon the 
European outlook, but* at heart he is a true whole of mankind as one big family and the 
Ini^|p(jtn, this IS the secret of his personality He whole of the vast earth as their playground 
is' calm, cool, patient. He foresaw eveiy diffi- Dr. Mehta’s first jrequifement m this oonmeetion 
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was a leally efficient Principal This he found 
in Ml K L Shnmali He is an expert psycho- 
logist and knows how to guide each child to its 
full individual development 

. Besides the inspiration of these two men, 
nature itself is the most inspiring factor in 
Vidya Bhawan Tlic school is situated in the 
countiy, 2 miles fiom TJdaipui, sunounded by 
lulls, only 5 minutes’ walk fiom the Fateh-Sagai 
Lake Vidya Bhawan has the cha- 
racter of a boarding school, even 
those children who are not boarders, 
remain at the school from 7 am to 
6 pm The environment at home is 
often harmful for the child, so the 
school substitutes the home 

The children are divided into 
groufis consisting of different ages for 
them activities outside the class work 
These groups aic organised — ^like 
Scout groups, in order to develop 
social responsibility, espiit de corps, 
loyalty, leadership The groups, 
arrange camps, games and festivals 
where the boys perform plays, recite 
poems and lead out stories written 
by them 

A special feature of Vidya Bha- 
wan 18 the Open Air Session In 
winter the whole school, except the 
highest class and the youngest 
children, is transferred to a camp for a fortnight 
The time-table is changed and the syllabus is 
adjusted to the surroundings The boys study 
the art, literature, geography and history of the 
place, the social conditions of the people, village 
industries, they make potteiy and furniture 
Thus the children are collecting matenal for 
the making of history of Mewar on a scientific 
basis 

The children have a Boys’ Own Hour In 
this penod, they follow their own hobbies, such 
as carpentry, book-binding, spinning, leather- 
work, art and music 

Otoce a month the boys and the teachers 
work in the field, they dig the ground and remove 
stones m order to get better playgrounds This 
work IS meant to teach them the dignity of 
labour 

On Sunday mornings there is a talk A 
teacher speaks about some problem of life 
generally m the form of a story to make the 
subject more interesting for the children Then 
a discussion follows There was one talk on 
Gandhiji’s fast, another on the caste problem 
and yet another on Bfmdu-Muslim unity 


In order to get m contact wuth the parents 
the Parents’ League was founded The League 
publishes a monthly Hindi magazine Balhtt 
on modern education and child psychology It 
IS edited by the Principal 

The school is divided into 3 sections, — 
Nuisery, Junior Section up to Class V and Senior 
Section from class VI to X Vidya Bhawan 
High School prepares for the High School 



Vidya Bhawan, Udaipur 

Examination of the Board of High School and 
Intermediate EJducation for Rajputana, Central 
India and Gwalior 

The school admits girls, but there are only 
a few girls and only in the lower classes, for 
Rajputana with its purdah system is not a 
favourable place for co-education 

The School enjoys the benefit of a psycho- 
logical laboratory The backward and difficult 
children are attended by Mr Shnmali who also 
happens to be a practismg psycho-analyst 
The Basic School has recently been opened 
by Vidya Bhawan m a neighbouring village 
In order to propagate the educational ideals 
of Vidya Bhawan in Rajputana and in the whole 
country, a Training College for Teachers was 
established last year It is affiliated to the 
Board of High School and Intermediate Educa- 
tion, Rajputana, Central India and Gwalior for 
the Teachers’ Training Certificate examination 
The course lasts for one year 

Vidya Bhawan has been doing pioneer work 
not only for Rajputana and India but for the 
whole world Professor Pierre Bovet, Director 
of the J J Rousseau Institute for Educational 
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Sciences, Geneva, who visited Vidya Bhawan 
as a delegate of the New Education Fellowship, 
-compares Vidya Bhawan to the Odenwaldscule, 
one of the leading modern schools in Germany 
under the Republic which was closed by the 
Nazis Vidya Bhawan stands for the same ideal 
as the modern schools under the German 
Republic, and Bedales School and St Christo- 
pher’s Sitchworth m England, Santiniketan of 
Bengal and Raj -Ghat ^School of Benares All 
these schools have been striving for the same 
goal, to develop the individual capacities of the 
child harmoniously, to enable him to become a 
useful citizen of society 

I wish that every Indian child could be 
sent to schools like Vidya Bhawan I wish 
every child in the whole world could be 
sent to schools like Vidya Bhawan, for only then 
society will be changed There will be better 
understandmg between different social groups, 
classes and nations and there will be no more 
war But the difficulty of such institufcife is 
finance Therefore, all those who want to make 
India independent, all those who are striving 
- for social and international understanding, 
should encourage them 

When I first saw Vidya Bhawan m 1932 
thfiu® was only a very small part of the present 
school building I was surprised to see how 


much it had grown within 10 years Now there 
are 4 hostels, a nuisery-school and a Training 
College for teachers I am afraid Vidya Bhawan 
has been growing too fast, for it has not got 
enough funds 

Children as well as tcacheis aie o^clwoIked 
There are too many activities Children and 
teachers badly need time for then own studies, 
especially the big boys Only one period a day 
IS too little for them A peimanont staff is the 
most necessary requirement for a school, and it 
will be extiemely difficult to got one as long as 
th teachers are overwoiked and under-paid 
The school will only get young enthusiasts who 
will leave after a few months The school is 
however, fortunate in having on its staff a bahd 
of devoted life-workers who are serving this 
institution at great pcisoual sacrifice 

That which stiikes me most about Vidya 
Bhawan is the spnit of the children which is 
the product of the atmosphcic It is a plcasuie 
to live among them because they are so natural 
They say what they think and feel because they 
are not suppressed and they aic always free to 
criticise whatever they feel is wrong or requires 
improvement This is the most important thing 
of all They have got rid of that slave mental- 
ity and hypocrisy which accept eveiytliing 
without criticism. 


THE LATE MR. VALOD OF TRANSVAAL 


I HAVE learnt with much regret 


By SmMi BHAWANI DAYAL 
the death of Mr President of the Transvaal Indian Congroftt 


^r**?'*^* wcatju VL j-vxr jrresiaenL 01 me iTansvaal Indian Mi ValoH 


was not surpnsmg that he should have bo(m engaged in 
so many public activities and connected with ho many 
organisations, but I doubt if there waa any work which 
wa^ dearer to his heart than the work of the Transvaal 
Indian Congress I always respected him, because he 
was a gentleman and a man of character His innate 
modesty and gentlemanhness prevented him from prac- 
tising the art of self-advertisement In his own quiet 
worked to advance in every direction the cause 


todiaa Congreas and one of the Vice-Preaidents of the 
South African Indian (Congress It will indeed be a 
geat loss to the ihidian community of South Africa 
Hu death rdmoves from our midst one of the most 
distinguished Indian leaders and one of the foremost 
advocates of Indian educatw* m South Afnoa Dunng 
the fifteen years I knew him, I had the fullest opportu- 
luty of gettmg to know him from eveiy angle His 

Mble exmple to his countrymen compels admiration way, he worked to advance m evei 
^ ate^ and persistent particqiation m all good work of tlie Indian settlers of Transvaal 
m the oommumty’s interest was a wonderful thuig The inmavaai 

pasmg away of our friend Mr Valod leaves a gap in 
the Transvaal which cannot be filled 
. He was bom m Gujrat about 46 years ago and went 
to South Africa in his youth He was a busmesfisman 
and a partner m the firm of Mahomed Bbrahim & Co 
at Johannesburg He was keenly interested in the 
wucational work and founded an Indian school and 
hostm a^tanderton which will ever remam a monulnent 
Of 'ps. educational enterraise in the TransvaaL 


His premature death will be more and more felt 
by the stru^ing Indian settlers particularly at this 
critical period of their existence, when his leadership 
essential to combat the notorious Segregation 
Act of South Afnca, but none could stay the hands of 
Parmatma A finest fellow I saw him in the shape of 
a co-worker, handsome as he was brave, determined, 
cool and clever To the great Parmatma, who loves all 
alike, we can safely leave the departed sotd, there to 


I cannot, m this teibute ^ aiuce, we can safely leave the departed soud, there to 

WttsiaWe eerwees that Mr Val^ M the wenfiS* ^ exemplary life of service and 



TAXIU 

A Meeting Cround of Nations 
By WAHIDA AZIZ 


Though the Punjab was the earliest seat of 
Vedic civilisation, archaeology has hitherto 
failed to discover any monuments or traces of 
the Vedic or the epic period It is strange that 
not a single relic of the Mecedonian invasion 
has been brought to light, and, as in the rest 
of India, the oldest monuments in the Punjab 
are the Asoka inscriptions 

Of these, two were insciibed on pillars which 
now stand at Delhi, where tiiey were re-erected 
by Firoz Shah in about 1362, one having been 
originally erected at Topra in the i^onbala 
district, and the othei near Meerut m the United 
Provinces Both the inscriptions are in the an- 
cient Brahrai script, which is found in all the 
Asoka inscriptions excepting those at Shahbaz- 
garhi and Manschra in the North-West Frontier 
Province 

The vast rums of Tak&hasila (Taxila) , now 
known as Shahdheii, remain to show the extent 
of the capital of the great Mauryan province 
which comprised the modern Punjab and the 
North-West Fiontier Pi ovine e South-east of 
Taxila 18 the tojie of Mamkyala, identified by 
General Sir Alexander Cunningham as one of the 
four great stupas mentioned by the Chinese 
pilgrim Fa Hian, who visited the place in about 
400 A D and again by the Chinese pilgrim, 
Huen Tsang, who halted there about the yeais 
AD 630 and 643 

It IS the largest stupa, in Northern India, 
and IS believed to have been built to comme- 
morate the sacrifice of the Bodliisattva, who 
gave his body to feed a starving tigiess Nearby, 
there is yet a smaller one, which contained a 
slab with a Kharoshthi inscription recording its 
erection during the reign of Kanishka early in 
the Christian era 

Ancient History 


mg The valiant Gandharvas came out to fight 
when they found their country attacked A 
terrific battle ensued, but the Gandharvas were 

Cl6l6&'L6Cl 

Bharata, to commemorate this victory, built 
^0 cities which were named Takshashila and 
ushkalavatta, after the names of his sons, who 
Mer established themselves m the two cities 
the towns were full of riches and precious stones, 
they were adorned with gardens and vied with 




A lelic casket of lime plaster painted and studded 
with gema and other exhibits housed m the museum 


According to the Ramayana, when Rama 
ruled in Ayodhya, the Gandharvas used to live 
m the country on both sides of the bank of 
the Indus Towards the end of his rule, Rama, 
at the request of Yudhajit, King of Kekaya and 
maternal uncle of Bharata, sent an army for the 
conquest of the Gandharvas who lived there 
It IS said that the army was led by Bharata 
who was accompanied by his sons, Taksha and 
Pushkala. On hearing their approach, Yudhajit 
(whose kingdom appears to he to the east of 
the Indus adj'acent to the country of the 
Gandharvas) joined them with a large follow- 


one another m beauty and splendour There 
were many beautiful temples, also trees, such as 
Tal (palm), Tamala, Tikala, and Bokula 

The Gandharvas who are desenbed as such 
good fighters were also famous as good musicians 
Kalidasa refers to their musical talent Vhen he 
describes the conquest of their country by 
Bharata in his Baghwam^am. His description 
IS short but poetic 

The identity of Pushkalavatta, where 
Bharata’s second son was installed, does not 
appear to have been fixed yet Historians 
believe that it was somewhere near Peshawar, 
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which was the countiy formerly known as 
Gandhara ' 

Similarly, we also find mention of it m 
the Mahabharata, where it is recorded that King 
Janamejaya conquered it and performed the 
great snake sacrifice From the Buddhist 
Jatakas we learn that m the 3rd -century B C 
and during the centuries followmg Taxila was 
a renowned university town, faitious for its 
cultivation of wits and sciences 



A Buddhist Stupa discovered during excavations 
and preserved in the museum It is one of the 
finest workmans^p in stone 

Sea.t of a University 
The university worked under a system of 
Yoga synthesis, or unity, which was doubtless 
a dominant feature of the Indian culture It 
was a self-sustamed colony and a centre re- 
presenting the community’s life under various 
aspects, economic, intellectual, and spintuai 
The professors and students, not only studied 
there, but did manual work The thirst for the 
universal spirit, or the umversal love, was a 
marked feature throughout ITie doors of the 
university were open to strangers who showed 
some special taste for any branch of science 
The modem terms — ‘ race psychology ’ and 
'Ts^.doBunance,' favourite expressions of the 


civilised West — were quite absent in their old 
dictionary Knowledge, ‘ Vidya,’ was pursued 
with great avidity and zeal Foreigners and 
strangers were respected foi their learning, 
without the least animosity, iiiespective of any 
difference in creed or religion 

The students in the university led a very 
simple life, full of mirth and jollity as a prepara- 
tive foi communion with natuie The 
community, as a whole, lived a life of self- 
control and self-discipline attained not as a 
result of constant whipping and slapping, but 
through the inspiration of human fellowship m 
the service of the ideal 

The combination of the aesthetic and the 
spiiitual made them understand that what is 
beautiful is sublime, is Divine Thus the 
unnersity embodied truth, the whole truth and 
nothing but the tiuth, the highest ideal of life 
in any civilised and highly intellectual country 

A Historic Meeting 

The very site of Taxila explains, perhaps, 
its use and fall Situated in the valley of the 
mountain chain that ends in the Hathial Range 
on the banks of Haro river, Taxila flourished 
once as a trading centre on the great road that 



Specimens of pottery found at Taxila 

linked Hindustan with Western and Central 
Asia This road served too, as a route for con- 
querors who came, conquered, ruled or destroyed 
idle city The same road that gave it prosperity 
brought, too, her destruction 

It was in the year 326 B C that Alexander 
the Great swooped down on the fertile valley of 
the Punjab The then reigning king Ambhi of 
Taxila was at this time at war with two 
neighbouring kingdoms — those of Porus and 
Abhisara With a view to strengthening himself 
against these enemies, Ambhi readily made sub- 



^A^atA 
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mission to Alexander and helped him with troops 
against Porus 

A great battle, victory to the Greeks, and 
Porus a prisoner were the consequences Racine 
in his Alexander le Grand has immortalised this 
scene, the meeting of the victor and the van- 
qmshed A handsome person of majestic stature, 
Porus, wounded m the battle, stood before 
Alexander the Great 

‘ How shall I treat you, Porus ? ’ asked the 

Greek. 

‘ Treat me, 0 I Alexander, as befits a king ’ 

So Alexander admitted Porus mto his circle 
of friends, and restored to him his kmgdom 
And this happened not far from Taxila, about 
326 BC 

Soon after Alexander’s death, Chandragupta, 
the IGng of Magadha, completely annihilated 
all Greek influence east of the river Jhelum and 
annexed Taxila and other Punjab states to the 
Magadha empire Later, Asoka ruled at the 
place as viceroy on behalf of his father 

The Whict Huns 

Asoka died about 231 B.G and soon after 
the Magadha empire broke up and with the 
dechne of the Maurya power, Taxila once more 
asserted her independence, although it was very 
short-lived There were fresh invasions from 
the Bactnan Gieeks who legamed possession of 
Taxila 

The Greeks ruled over it for a little over a 
century when they were ousted by the Sakas 
(Scythians) from the West who became masters 
of the kin^om of Taxila Subsequently, Taxila 
was united with Arachosia under a Parthian 
King named Gondophares 

Between 60 and 63 AD, the sovereignty 
of Taxila was again transferred from the 
Parthians to the Kushans who origmally be- 
longed to the extreme north-west of Chma 
T^heir most famous king was Kanishka, who 
made Purushpura (modern Peshawar) his winter 
capital After the death of Kushan King 
Vasudeva, the downfall of the dynasty began 
until, m the 5th century A D , they were com- 
pletely extinguished and Taxila destroyed by the 
barbarians known as White Huns It seems 
that Taxila never recovered from this disaster 
and was found, in the 7th century, to be a 
dependency of Elashmir by Huen Tsang, who 
Visited it 

Today, Taxila is an insignificant village of 
ttiat name which bears in its bosom the faded 
memory of its past glory 

AjEWHABXlLOGIOAn RkSOINS 

The atchaeologioal remains he to the east 
6 


and north-east of the railway station of the 
same name and are spread over an area of about 
twenty-five square miles They contain three 
separate sites The earliest of them is situated 
on an elevated plateau known as the ‘Bhir 
Mound’ The excavations reveal the different 
cities that once stood here It was here that a 
fragment of vase with the- head of Alexander the 
Great was found At the time of its glory, it 
was obviously a flourishmg city, with streets and 



A pendant m gold with birds and human figures 
cut in a very artistic fashion (a museum exhibit) 

dwelling houses, with temples of the Buddhists, 
—a haven where they taught, meditated and 
prayed. 

The second city known as ‘Sirkap’ is 
situated beyond the 'Tamara Nala on the western 
spur of the Hathial Hill and was built by the 
Bactnan Greeks m about the 2nd century B C , 
and continued to have been occupied by the 
Scythians, Parthians and the Kushans, down to 
the time of Vima Kadphises (end of the 1st 
century AD) An Aramaic mscnption and 
some pottery were, besides others, the noteworthy 
objects found there 

The third city known as ‘ Sirsulrh ’ appears 
to have been built by the Kushans probably in 
the reign of Kanishka and flourished for some 
five or SIX centuries It is interesting from the 
pomt of view of fortifications and reveals im- 
provement m lie construction of the bastions 
and ‘ whether these new features were the out- 
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come of developments m military engineering in 
India itself ’ is a problem that has yet to be 
solved by archaeologists. 

Stotas Aim Monasteeibs 
Besides the three cities, there are many 
other outlymg monuments mainly Buddhirt 
stupas and monasteries, the most important 
among them being the Uharamarajika Stupa 
knonm as ‘ Chir Tope,’ the ‘ Kunal Stupa ’ and 
monastery, and the stupas and monasteries at 
Mohra ]\^oradu, Pippalan and Jaulian further to 
the east At Jandial, almost opposite to Sirkap, 
there is a spacious temple with ionic pillars 
dedicated to fire-worship, and further north to it 
IS the lofty Bhallar Stupa situated at the end 
of the hills boundmg the valley on the north 
At the Dharamarajika Stupa built m the 
time of Asoka, besides the main structures, the 
chapel in the north-east comer with the feet of 
a colossal image of Buddha, a small apsidal 
Chaitya on the west side of the mam stupa, and 
a chapel not far from it, where relics of Buddha 
accompanied by a Kiharoshti mscription "on a 


silver scroll (of the year 136 of Azecs — AD. 
78) were found, may be seen in particular 

The Stupa of Kunala is said to commemorate 
the spot where Kunala, the son of Emperor 
Asoka, was blmded through the guile of his 
step-mother Tishyarakshita 

At Mohra Moradu the mam stupa is chiefly 
remarkable for the stucco relief of Buddha and 
his attendants still surviving here and there. 
At Jauhan the fine stucco and clay reliefs adorn 
the stupas Here a relic casket of lime plaster 
pamted and studded with gems, and a half- 
charred birch bark manuscript in Brahmi of 
the Gupta Age were recovered from one of the 
smaller stupas Many other objects of art are 
worth seeing at the museum, which have been 
recovered and kept there from ravages of the 
time 

Once a seat of culture and learning, capital 
of many a kingdom, prey to hordes of invaders, 
the face of Taxila still bears that expression so 
charactenstic of the images of the Buddha that 
had lam buried for centuries. 


BRITAIN’S BOY SCOUTS AID TO THEIR HOMELAND 

Quarter Centenary of Service 
By E HAYDN DIMMOCK 


The Boy Scouts Association was founded in 
trained m citizenship and service, are rendering gallant 

TwBNTy-KtVB years ago, the late Lord Baden- 
Powell founded the famous Boy Scoute 
Association, a youth organisation which exists 
to encourage physical and mental development, 
and to teach its members to be self-reliant, useful 
and observant citizens. 

At the outbreak of the present war, the 
training , which these boys had received ip^e 
them e m mently suitable to carry out many 
non-combatant but essential duties m the war 
effort Their contribution has been magnificent, 
and more than 60/XK) Scouts m Britain have 
gamed their National Service Badge. 

Here, for instance, is the story of one brave 
Scout, John Bethell, who is sixteen and has been 
on duty m every raid on his city Because of 
his consistentily good wtork smee jo ining the 
Messenger Service, Scout Bethell was appomted 
Semor Cyclist Messenger, which meant that he 
had to accompany the Head "Wiarden to all 
i&eidents, taking more than ordinary risks. 


Bntam twenty-five years ago Today its members, 
service to their country 

One night there was a particularly heavy 
raid. John turned out immediately the alert 
sounded, and reported to the Warden’s Post 

Bombs were fallmg as they set out from 
the Post. They had not proceeded far before 
they came upon an “incident", a bomb had partly 
demolished some houses People may have been 
buried under the debns, and the Warden had 
to find out. John could wait in compaiative 
safety, leavmg the Warden to carry on alone, 
but he refused to stay behind 

From one “ mcident ’’ to another they went, 
helpmg m the rescue work, fitting incendiary 
bombs It was hard, nerve-wearing work, hut 
they kept on with do^ed spirit At last the 
round had been completed and they were makmg 
their way back to the Post, when a couple of 
exgplosions occurred close at hand Suddenly 
John realised that they were m danger of falling 
debris “We’d better dive for shelter," he 
shouted, and a second or so later, as they 
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reached cover, a shower of bricks crashed down Another courageous Scout was Patrol 
upon the spot where they had been lying Leader Dennis Melville He was just sixteen, 
They waited just long enough for the danger and gave his life in the line of duty One after- 
to pass, then they were off again in search of a noon, whilst at work, an air-raid warning 
new “incident” Suddenly the Scout halted, sounded, and- within a few minutes incendiary 


his whole body tense 

“Quick I Down I” he 
yelled His keen hearing 
had detected the faint 
swoosh of a falling bomb. 
The Warden obeyed in- 
stantly There was a 
devastating explosion, and 
for a time it seemed that 
^e whole world was com- 
ing to an end Tlhanik- 
fully they realised that 
they were unhurt, but the 
Warden knew that, had 
they turned the comer 
ahead of them, they must 
have been killed John’s 
wammg had saved them 
both 

“We shall need help, 
lad,” said the Warden 
“That was a big fellow, 
and by the look of things 
a lot of houses are down 
Hurryl 111 go on” 

John did not hesitate 
He knew where he could 
get the help that was so 
badly needed, and he was 
back on the scene with a 
party of men within an 
mcredibly short space of 
time 

What had once been 
the comfortable homes of 
happy people were a heap 
of splintered wood and 
rubble John discovered 
two women partly buried 
m the debris of them 
houses and his promptness 
saved their lives No 


bombs were rammg down Dennis at once 



A group of ScoutB at work puttmg out an incendiary bomb with 
stirrup pump and sand-bags 


sooner had they been rescued than the whole volunteeredtohelpthefireparty, and they were 
house collapsed glad to have his help because they knew fhat 

The “All Clear” sounded at last Tired his Scout trainmg had taught lum to hgw we 
and dirty John made for his home bombs He succeeded in out 

- Next day he was out with his Patrol, taking bombs and was tacklmg another when it expioa- 
their trek-cart round and helping the bombed- ed. He was fatally mjured vi-nno-Tit 

nut families to move their salvaged belongings. It was only afto this act V ^ 

Is it any wonder that the Warden says of Johtt to notice that the full sjory of 
“ His IS the spirit that will wm this war ” 1 service work was revealed, He always 
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out when bombs fell in the district in which he 
lived, carrying his first-aid bag, which he kept 
well equipped out of his own pocket money He 
was one of many thousands of Scouts who are 
domg heroic service, but of whose -exploits little 
is heard ^ 

Dennis’s mother wrote of him — “ Service 
to others was his whole life He was helpful, 



A Scout IS showing a Home Guard how to take 
advantage of all the available natural cover when 
out on manoeuvres 

cheerful and outstandmg m everything he did ” 
That IS the spmt of the true Scout, wherever 
he may be. - i 

Altogether the boys in this world-famous 
Afssociation are carrymg out somethmg like two 
hundred different forms of service Not all of 
them have the chance of active work during 
air-raids, though a vast number carry out these 
fire-guard or messenger duties night after ni^t 
The Scout m Bntain today stands prepared for 
any emergency 

When the “ All Clear ” sounds over a blitzed 
town, another army of Scout workers comes mto 
action, and there is much work to be done. 
Pwple may be trapped under debns, there are 
injured people needmg attention, bombed-out 
to be taken to shelter and t given food 


and refreshment Many of these tasks are 
carried out by young Scouts, and in almost every 
big town there is an orgamsed squad of Scouts, 
mostly under sixteen, who stand by waiting for 
the “All Clear” 

This squad would not be of much use if the 
boys were not teamed The first-aid which they 
have learnt m the Troop Room now comes mto 
service Their knowledge of the district enables 
them to act as guides and messengers Their 
trek-carts become useful for transporting sal- 
vaged furniture and effects from bombed homes 
They are useful m any number of ways 

The Boy Scout uniform has become the 
symbol of service Every Scout knows that to 
be of service he must be efficient, so he cairies 
on with his Scout work side by side with his 
job of service for the country. 

When the Scoutmasters are called away to 
the fighting services, the Patrol Leaders take 
over the Troops and carry on The training 
goes steadily forward Now recruits are commg 
m, keen to learn, keen to be efficient to serve 
their country The spirit of Scouting runs high 
in Britain today 



Two Cubs (the name given to the youngest 
membetB of the Scout or^isation) are helping 
to collect scrap paper which will be turned into 
cardboard bomb packing cases 

Smee the war began, the Boy Scouts Asso- 
ciation had made 130 awards to Scouts for 
bravery dunng air-raids, but there are many 
hundreds of whose gallantry we do not hear. 
Whole troops have given such splendid service 
that it has been impossible to single out any 
one member for distinction, and in those cases 
the award has been made to the Troop; fourteen 
Troops have been awarded the Silver Cross, and 
His Majesty King George has personally 
deeprated twenty'^Oiree Scouts. 




THE WORLD AND THE WAR 

By KEDAR NATB CHATTERJI 


The Russian offensive which staited on the 6th of 
July IS still being maintained at a high pressure 
The Allied assault on the island of Sicily has 
come up against strong opposition after about 
two-thirds of the island had been occupied 
The Mediterranean route is reported to be open 
now to the Allied Sea-traffic In the Far-East 
sporadic assaults are being made on the Japanese 
The aerial offensive against Germany, occupied 
Europe and Italy is being maintained with great 
force The Battle of Atlantic is experiencing 
quiet phase, but it is not yet certain whether 
the U-Boat menace has been really mastered 
yet. 

The Russian offensive, which began with a 
peculiar series of clastic thrusts and counter- 
tiirusts, that started in the Orel-Byelogorod sector 
about the 5th of July, later developed into a 
full-scale major offensive of a magnitude that 
has eclipsed even those of the Russian campaigns 
of 1941 and 1942 Although very scanty details 
are now coming through the news, what has 
already been announced suffices to give an idea 
of the forces involved The figures of German 
losses given out by the Russians, even if they 
be accepted at a much lower value, indicate the 
strength of the German opposition The strength 
of the Russian forces engaged in the assault can 
also be gauged by the statement of the Germans 
Iflbat “ ^ divisions are now locked in a mortal 
combat” The battle-line has further been 
lengttiened and now stretches from Lake Ladoga 
to the Kuban bridgehead in the Caucasus area 
Nine or ten millions of soldiers, tliousands of 
aeroplanes, and tens of thousands of armoured 
vehicles, besides countless guns of all calibres 
have now been thrown in by the opponents m 
this most terrible of all armed show-downs m 
the history of human warfare 1 Geographically 
speaking the results up-to-date have not been 
very apparent, there has been no spectacular 
break-lirough, no encircling or “pincers move” 
involving thousands of square miles This is 
now developmg into an war of extermmation 
which goes on either till the weaker collapses 
throu^ loss of men and material or a halt is 
called by both through sheer inability to keep 
up the tanpo of the battle 
, Although the losses of the Germanic forces 
have been temfic, they are still putting up an 
extremely fierce resistance Uptil now they have 


contested every inch of the ground and met 
every thrust with a counter-thrust, without show- 
ing any signs of weakened strength anywhere. 
Very naturally no announcement has been made 
of Russian losses, though considering the terram 
and the nature of the battle, the Soviet losses 
must be equally high But on their side the 
Soviets have not diminished the fury of their 
assaults, on the contrary, they have extended 
the frontage over which the thrusts are bemg 
delivered Mass movements have been made 
in fresh areas and all along the twelve-hundred 
mile long battle-front, every mch of the German 
defence-lines is being tested with force, to find 
any weak spot that there may be 

It was evident m June that the Naei Hi^ 
Command contemplated some drastic alter- 
ations in their war-strategy. Western- commen- 
tators had hinted that Hitler was no longer 
dominatmg the War-council and that the profes- 
sional war-technician was gradually assuming 
control It was assumed that a long penod of 
defensive-offensive fighting may be initiated by 
the German Supreme War-council, and it was 
also pointed out that in warfare of this nature, 
the Axis may prove formidable An enemy that 
can manoeuvre its opponent mto an assault on 
prepared positions, is likely te be able W inflict 
more losses on its opponent than it suffers itself, 
and thus in the long run can wear down the 
aggressor who suffers ever-mountmg war- 
wastage The beginnmg of the present offensive, 
which started with both sides claiming to be 
fighting a defensive battle seemed to indicate 
that the Nazi High Command was feinting m 
order to draw the Soviets into an assault of the 
nature mdicated above But later on came the 
Allied assault on Sicily, whieh seemed to indi- 
cate that the Russian offensive was part of a 
co-ordinated plan 

Whatever be the genesis of this latest cam- 
paign on the Russian front, the Soviets are now' 
pursuing an all-out offensive which is being 
relentlessly pressed on regardless of cost It is 
evident that the Germans have not beaj caught 
unawares and that the fightmg is gradually 
developing mto a pure tnal of strength and 
endurance with no stnkmgly new development 
m strategy in evidence 'ITie next few weeks 
will be. full of mterest and anxiety for friend and 
foe alike because in an War of attntajon nf ttus 
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nature sudden and devastatingly catastrophic 
developments may occur 

The assault on Sicily is now entermg its 
final phase The immediate result of the Allied 
action has been the fall of Mussolini, an occur- 
rence of histone interest What may follow this 
new denouement is as yet a matter of pure con- 
jecture, though there are undeniably many 
possibilities that may hasten the end of the 
present struggle The position considered 
militarily has not altered at the time of wnting 
(29 7 43) nor has there been any signs of con- 
fusion apparent in the German plans for defence 
The battle goes on uninterruptedly and though 
there are plain signs of the stiffenmg of the 
opjKisition, the Allies are now m a superior 
position on the island 

The assault on Sicily has freed the Mediter- 
ranean to a great extent and thus has consider- 
ably advanced Allied plans for a Second Front 
of which the Sicihan assault may be considered 
as an essential preliminary The air-assaujt on 
Germany, occupied Europe and Italy conlmues 
The results have been devastatmg so far as 
reports from all sources show But whether its 
effect on German war-mdustry will be sufBicient- 
ly great to influence the coufiie of the war sub- 
stantially yet remains to be seen That this 
aenal-warfare cannot replace a second-front 
campaign on land is now a foregone conclusion, 
but with it comes the question of the civilian 
morale in Germany which must have been 
seriously affected by the havoc caused 

Russia still absorbs the greatest part of the 
German war-effort, whether measured in the 
terms of armed forces and man-power or of 
armament output The question of Allied aid 
to the Soviets therefore is becoming incaasingly 
important, and if war-wastage of the Soviets’ 
strength contmues as at present then the early 
conclusion of the Sicilian assault and the begin- 
ing of the attack on the mam land of Europe 
will soon become imperative. 

The collapse of Italy will undeniably 
simplify matters for the present, but -mshfifi 
thinkmg will not help The re-openmg of the 
Mediterranean route has placed many new 
possibihties m the hands of the Allied Hi^- 
Command, the fullest utilization of which may 
substantially relieve the load that the Soviete 
are shouldering now. This year is the year of 
opportunities for the Allies as the last year was 
for the Axis 

In the Far-East no development of any 
si^iufioanee has taken place The forces at the 
onmmand of General MacArthtir are $till evi- 


dently inadequate On the Indo-Burman front 
the monsoons have clogged up the wheels of 
war Allied air-assault on the Japanese in Burma 
continues, however, and the Japanese have not 
so far retaliated This apparent inactivity on 
the part of the Japanese is open to all sorts of 
interpretations The most natural — ^which does 
not always mean the most accurate — conclusion 
IS that the Japanese have shot their bolt and 
are now in a predicament, being unable to move 
forward to an invasion of India and equally un- 
able to withdraw as that would mean the 
re-opening of the Burma-road and the conse- 
quent accession of strength to the Chinese Along 
this line of deductions many statements have 
been made about the state the Japanese forces 
are in, both in Burma and in the Pacific The 
scanty details published about Bngadier 
Wingate’s expedition, some of the broadcasts 
from Australia and the occasional statements 
issued to the public all go to indicate that the 
morale of the Japanese in the occupied areas 
IS not at all high 

On the other hand, the belated news that 
reaches India from abroad in the form of infor- 
mation regarding Japanese activities in the 
occupied zones as published in the English and 
Amencan Press, goes to indicate a different state 
of affairs. They give clear indications that con- 
solidation work IS being pushed ahead by the 
Japanese in all areas without remission or delay. 
Indeed, what has been published about this 
consolidation work mdicates 'beyond all doubt 
that the Japanese are not only determined to 
hold on but also that they are not inclined to 
leave anjdihing to chance The refloating of the 
“ world's largest” floating dock at Singapore, was 
not done by the Japanese out of any altruistic 
motive nor^would they have lavishly expended 
the time, energy and skill involved on such jobs 
unless they were convinced that Singapore would 
remain long enou^ m their hands to yield 
fruitful returns for the mvestment The exten- 
sion of the Iron and Steel industry in Manchuria, 
the re-starting of the oil-wells and refinenes in 
the Dutch East Indies, all are actions along the 
same Ime 

There is no need to cry havoc now, but 
neither is there any necessity to ladle out "dope” 
m support of the pnnciple “Asia can wait” 
It IS Hobson’s choice — or rather Winston’s choice 
— 'With the Asiatics, and they realise it Whether 
they like it or not is another matter, a matter 
of no particular moment either in London or at 
Washmgton. 



CATHEDRALS OF ENGLAND 

By NORMAN HILLSON 


II 

Hekeieobd 

In the year 676 Bishop Putta of Rochester, whose 
diocese in the county of Kent had been ravaged, 
was given a parcel of land in the west country, 
on the border of Wales The place was called 
Hereford, and on this small piece of ground 
Putta erected the church which, today, has 
become the notable Cathedral of Hereford 
Those were troublous times in England, and 
along the Welsh Marches there was a conflict 
over the new Christian religion which endured 
for centuries From time to time the Welsh 
hillmen would make inroads across the flat 
country round the beautiful valleys of the 
nvers Wye and Severn In one of these forays, 
Putta’s wooden church was left a charred rum 
In another part of the country, the King 
of Mercia had captured and executed the pious 
Ethelbert, King of the East Saxons The dead 
man’s body was brought to rest at Hereford, 
and to celebrate the solemn occasion it was 
decided to build a stone church above the tomb 
But even the great stone church did not 
deter the Welsh, who in 1065 once more sacked 
the city and callously slew seven of the canons 
at the great door of the cathedral Another and 
bigger cathedral was begun in 1107, and that is 
the massive church we see today 

Its later history has been uneventful, save 
for a brief period dunng the Cromwellian wars 
m the seventeenth century The Puritan Round- 
heads used the nave as a barrack, and the more 
ardent reformers among them spent their time 
defacmg the beautiful carved monuments of 
medieval bishops, of which there are a very large 
number The reignmg Dean was not fnghtened 
by their excesses, and denounced their vandal- 
ism from a little wooden pulpit, which can still 
be seen. Unfortunately the defaced images can 
also be seen. 

The present cathedral is largely a Norman 
structure, and stands a short distance away 
from the mam street of a quaint old city and 
close to the river Wye, which for a thousand 
years has been an anglers’ paradise 

The cathedral contains two notable treasures, 
one of which is a renowned Map of the World— 
the only other like it is, or was, at Nuremberg. 


It represent® the world as known in the Middle 
Ages, and was made by a Canon of the Chapter 
m The world is shown as a perfect circle 
with Jerusalem at the centre 

The other treasure is the medieval chamed 
library of 1,440 books, preserved with their 
fittings, desks, seats and iron work just as th^ 
were when they were first acquired by the canons 
long ago. 

In later years, after the Reformation, parti- 
cular care was paid m England’s great churches 
to the quality of choral music The new ideas 
accompanied the great development of the art 
of budding church organs by such experts as 
Renatus Harris at the time of Charles II (1660- 
1685). Music -m English cathedrals has there- 
fo'reTong been famous, but it is m the west 
country that sacred song finds its fullest 
expression. 

Thus there has come mto existence the 
“ Three Choirs ” Festival. The choirs of Here- 
ford, Gloucester and Worcester each year join 
together m one or other of the three cathedrals 
to give a series of recitals which, m peace time, 
attract music lovers from all parts of Europe 
and the Americas 

Gloucebtee 

Gloucester is the capital of the adjacent 
county There has been an Abbey church there 
smce 1070 at least, and the present cathedral 
m jone of the most beautiful to be seen m 
England Standmg secluded m its close of green 
lawns and gardens, the great central tdwer 
reaches to the sky like a piece of fine lace flung 
mto the air 

It is a perfect blend of many styles The 
damtmess of the trefoil work of the East 
wmdow contrasts strongly with the mcredibly 
massive pillars which support the nave This 
church contams perhaps the earliest war 
memorial in existence m the country-^he 
East window, which commemorates local barons 
and knights who fell at the battle of Grecy m 
1346 Then again there is the magnificent great 
cloister, which is preserved exactly as it was 
when the church was a closed abbey You can 
still see the lavatorium with the actual recess 
where the brethren hung their towels after ablu- 
tion. Part of the “walk” was reserved for 
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novices, and there is quaint evidence of theix the case with Worcester The tall tower rises 
youthful diversions in the forms of holes carved above the banks of the gently flowing Severn 
in the wall behind their particular bench show- and across the other side is a broad flat field 
ing where the novices played such harmless which forms the famous county cricket ground 
gitinpp as “Fox and Geese” and “-Nine Men’s On a summer’s afternoon it would be difficult 
Moms ” - to imagine a more entrancing setting 

In its own days Gloucester was also a place Worcester was made the scat of a bishop 
of pilgrimage. When the wayward Kmg Inward as far back as 679 A D , but the regular succes- 
H was murdered in nearby Berkeley Castle, his sion of bishops does not begin until 780 at least 



Hereford Cathedral It largely' a -.IwniMui structure and stands a short distance away from 

' the quamt old dfy* "w Herefosd on the banks of the River Wye 


personal i^utation was so besmirched that no 
Bishop would give hingi Christian hunal. Even- 
tually the Abbot of Gloucester consented to let 
the dead Ranges remains rest in his pis^ffiytery 
The assassination of the King roused the 
feelmgs of the people, ami thousai^ flocked to 
pay homage to the dead A magtuficent tomb 
was built, and -can ^ be .se^ and the «aty 
prospered -by reason of .the pilgrnnages. The 
visitors were so numerous that a hostel 
had to be nenstmeted. It was cell^ H^'‘.Hew 
Inn,” and is stall in.;6sistcaieB», 

WoBOEsrai 

- , Very often a first glance at one of Britain’s 
eathedn^ from a particular aspect Leaves an 
ahtdli^ impression. That is .most, enqihatically 


It IS curious to note that after the Norman 
Conquest in 1066 the only Saxon Bishop not 
dispossessed was the saintly Wulfstan of 
Worcester He it was who built the greater part 
of the church we see today, adopting the new 
Norman style as his model. His devotion and 
energy quickly made Worcester a diocese of 
importance, and his personal piety was honoured 
after death by canonisation in 1203, 

The shrine of St. Wulfebah became more 
than locally famous, and the suoce^sion of 
pilgrims bjought much money which was used 
by the monks to embellish the church. As a 
result, Worcester Cathedral, though gnmly 
plain from the exterior, apart from the great 
tower, contains some very beautiful rntmor 
work. 



’51« aj««nific^t doiaters m Gloucester Cathedral which were Worcester Cathedral The tall tower rises above the "banks of the 

^ crhanally Dart of the old abbey gently flowing Severn 




At Amohitka, nomr t7‘ di Immsb m the Aleutian Islander two anti-ftirrasit 
it t»tdMdt'^<i>j]>66sble kttack by Japaiieae ptemel 



THE NINE OEMS OE AKBAR^S COURT 

By Rao Bahadub G S SABDESAI 


Tennyson puts the following lines into Akbar’g 
mouth 

“I hate the rancour of their castes and creeds, 

I let them worship as they will, I reap 
No revenue from the field of unbelief 
I cull from every faith and race the best 
And bravest soul for counsellor and friend” 

The conception of the nine gems patronized 
by a great monarch is purely Aryan and receives 
its first mention after the reign of Vikramaditya 
of Ujjam, a lover of arts and letters in whose 
court the poet Kahdas, the mathematician 
Varaha-Mihira, the grammarian Vararuchi, the 
physician Dhanwantari, the lexicographer Amar- 
sinha, the astronomer Brahma-Gupta, the archi- 
tect Shanku, the astrologer Kshapanaka, and the 
magician Vaitahk are said by popular tradition 
to have flourished /Tradition hardly cares for 
histoncal accuracy and it has now been proved 
beyond doubt that these great worthies were 
not all contemporaries but lived and worked 
during widely different penods m the past, nor 
does the figure mne signify a literal sense This 
figure has a peculiar fascination over the popular 
mind The expression “ nine gems ” therefore 
conveys what great progress in the various 
branches of knowledge had been achieved by 
the Aryan brain during olden days and re- 
presents types in the advance of civilization all 
round The name Vikramaditya itself has not 
yet been identified, although it is associated 
with the traditional Vikrama Era which started 
66^»ears before Christ and which is so universal 
in India to this d^y Kalidlas is now definitely 
ascertamed to have flourished early" m the fifth 
century of the Christian era and been patronized 
by the Emperor Chandra-Gupta, who had 
assumed The title of Vikramaditya This 
monarch ruled from 378 to 414 A C 

Similarly the expression “ nine gems ” as 
applied to Akbar was equally a creation of 
popular fancy, started after his death, possibly 
by Hindu .Pandits of Shah Jahan and 
Darashuka’s Court like Jagannathrai or 
Kavindracharya, who therem commemorated ihe 
advancement of leammg durmg Akbar’s rule so 
close to their generation When a ruler achieves 
phenomenal success m his craft, popular 
imagination soon mvests him with a ^ow of 
praise,and gathers round him a hst of conspicuous 
personalities that had shared his toils It is 
obvious therefore that neither the actual names, 
nor the exact number of these gems or helpmates 
of AMiar can be accurately set down. During 

l7-r 


his long reign various workers and officials stuck 
to him through weal and woe and were after- 
wards profusely rewarded by him, of whom 
tradition enumerates the following nme or ten : 

1 Bairam Khan, 2 Abul Pazl, 3 Abul 
Faizi, 4 Raja Mansmgh, 5 Raja Todar Mai, 

6 Raja Birbal, 7 Mulla Do-pyaza, 8 Tan-Sen, 
9. Hakim Humam and 10 Badayuni 

A careful student of Akbar’s reign can 
easily add to this list many more names of 
generals, architects, painters, etc But these are 
sufficiently representative of the various acti- 
vities and mterests of the Great Emperor 

Why popular imagination raised these 
personalities mto the nme gems of Akbar’s court 
can be easily accounted for Durmg the three 
or four centuries precedmg the reign of Akbar, 
the disastrous effects of the Muslim conquest 
of India were everywhere visible and fresh m 
p-opiilfw memory. Mahmud of Ghazni, Shiyabud- 
dm Ghon, Kutbuddm Aibak, AJa-ud-dm Khilji, 
Muhammad Tughlak, Taimurlung, Sher Shah 
Sur, these great and other small rulers had 
changed the traditional course of Indian history, 
particularly m the sphere of rehgion, so dear to 
the Hmdu heart It was Akbar who first intro- 
duced an entirely different policy based on 
equality and impartiality irrespective of race or 
religion Not only did Akbar remove most of 
the causes of friction and ill-wiU, but he boldly 
undertook the novel experiment of establishing 
peace and umly among the various warrmg 
elements by gettmg together a body of represen- 
tative intellectuals and openly debating measures 
for smoothenmg their sharp angularities He 
sent cordial invitations to the heads of vanous 
religious denominations, not only Muslims, but 
the Hmdus, the Jams, the followers of Charwak, 
the Parsis and the Chnstiahs. For the first 
seven or eight years smce 1575 these debates 
were relentlessly pursued and later contmued 
durmg several more years whenever leisure and 
convenience were available, with a view to 
establishing a new order of society, “ with the 
greatest advantage of not losing what is good 
m any one religion while gammg whatever is 
better m another In this way honour would 
be rendered to God, peace would be given to the 
people and security to the e^ipire ” 

The plentiful records now available of this 
great e^eriment of Akbar m the fulsome wntmgs 
of two of his courtiers, Abul Fazl and Badayum, 
and m the letters written by the Jesuit missions, 
give us a realistic picture of his efforts and tesiB- 
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fy to the wise and benevolent policy he 
introduced. Even a bare list of names of the 
various representatives who were brou^t 
together in the debating hall at Fatehpur Sikn 
would be enough to give one an idea of the 
importance of these Thursday debates Dastur 
Meherji Rana of Navsan was long in Akbar’s 
employ and initiated him into the mystenes of 
Zofoaster’s religion Hiravijay Sun, Vyay Sen 
Sun, Bhanuchandra Upadhyay, Jinachandra and 
Sidhha Chandra were Jam scholars who are 


mentioned as having participated in these 
debates at different times Akbar bestowed the 
title of Jagad-guru upon Hira-Vijay Sun, and 
their association has been immortalized in a 
long Sanskrit inscription in a temple on the 
Shatrunjaya hill near PAlitana. Akbar is said 
to have studied the Surya-sahasranama from one 
of the Pandits Rudolf Aquavia, Monserrate, 
Francis Henrique with some others were Jesuit 
fathers who long stayed at Sikn and have left 
accounts of the debates m which they partici- 
pated Purushottam and Debi are two paiidits 
who represented the Vedant system of the 
Hindus Badayuni translated the Mahabharata 
into Persian These few names among many 
t^t must have been lost, supply us an idea of 
those debates, which in later ages came to be 
interpreted as the work of the nine gems 
Akbar arrived on the stage of history at a 
peculiar coincidence of circumstances, indeed 
he may be said to be their product The P&than 
rule winch had engrossed the labour of centuries 
had collapsed The sufferings of Akbar’s kind- 
hearted faiher haunted him at every step The 
heroic effort of his competent grand-father 
Babar had proved of no political avail Under 
Bairara Khan’s guidance Akbar could just secure 
a footing in 1556 at the imperial capital He 
had no longer a home m Central Asia Further 
conquest m India was impossible for want of 
resources in mone^ or dominion Thus he had 
to choose between only two alternatives, build 
up a permanent empnre of his own based on 
pojmlar support or be for ever annffulated The 
high-handedness of Khan and petty 

dopiestie intrigues compelled Akbar at toe very 
start of his career to assert his own poW and 
indeptaadence of outside comtroi An effbrt to 
put down toe nsmgs and rebellwns which crop- 
pd up all round m rapid sucoteasion, enabled 
tom m a few yeqrs to eonqusf toe outlying 
twwto^ and oonsohdate his as a 

«f b^evoleait autoerncy first 

% he suooeftded fa 

hy actiB* through ^ 



machinery directly and rigidly under his control 
At this stage he was overwhelmed by a great 
anxiety caused by the opixisition of the Rajputs, 
the best fighting leaders of the Hindu commu- 
nity They must be eithei subdued or 
conciliated He spent many a restless year over 
this problem He realized that if his soveieignty 
was to be something diffeient from the ephemer- 
al Pathan dynasties, he must build on a more 
solid foundation by placating the Rajputs into 
a sort of political and social synthesis His 
lofty mind rose above the petty prejudices of 
his age and after mucii anxious deliberation he 
decided to associate the Rajpuus in his ambitious 
enterprise on perfectly lionourable terms He 
managed to win over Baharmall the Kachwa 
Raja of Amber and married his daugliter This 
small beginning led in clue couise to a greater 
expansion of a conciliatoiy policy necessary for 
a broad-based and permanent eminre It is not 
possible to advert here to the various links in 
this bold policy in winch almost up to the last, 
conquest and conciliation went hand in hand 
and confirmed Akbar in the wisdom of the 
measures he adopted out of his own haul and 
independent thinking The yeai 1575 became 
the turning point m lus careei aftei twenty 
years of experimenting “ When at the beginning 
of that year he came to his capital, he was 
conscious of having gained a long succession of 
remarkable and decisive victories, winch left 
him without an important enemy fa iJhc Indian 
w'orld, as known to him We are told that he 
spent whole nights m praising Ood His heart 
was full of reverence for Him, wlio is the true 
Giver. He would sit many a morning alon^ m 
prayer and meditation on a large flat stone near 
the palace in a lonely spot He thus developed 
a passion for unlimited discussion of all matters 
religious, social and secular, for whicii he erec- 
ted a special building at Fatehpur Sikri ’’ 

Thus was Akbar led by his situation, like 
a practical man of business, to develop a re- 
markable sentiment of self-reliance, questioaiiig 
and healing all who were about him but trusting 
to no one’s judgment if it did ndt satisfy his 
own conscience Like every great ruler the final 
decision upon which he would act in any affair 
of state or personal conduct, came to be entirely 
hiB own How to make his rule strong, peint^i- 
nept and bmieficiai, became a passion of his life, 
to tfaie purely pobpaal necessity he subordinated 
all ottfer eondenji respoiwibi% of ruling 
vast alien ractes, warring reikione 4n4 cpnflict- 
1^ interests, tif^eSjghed so heavfly v^n bosom 
toal he nwBstighted hie irituatfon ,a}l round for 
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a practical solution This necessity fostered m 
him a spirit of inquiry and su^ested to his open 
mind all those measures which in the long run 
made him » great and famous monarch The 
Rajput alliances, the destruction of the power 
of the Ulemas, the foundation of his new religion, 
I>in-i-Ilahi, getting together a body of gifted 
intellects', all these topics emanated from his 
own free thinking and have been so elaborately 
narrated by the versatile pen of Abul Fazl 

Free discussion of religious, philosophical 
and political questions with various intellectuals 
liberalized Akbar’s mind and supplied him a 
strong common-sense which alone guided him 
throughout life His tutoi Abdul Latif was a para- 
gon of learning who imparted to him the guiding 
prmciple of conduct, “ Sfdhi-Kul” peace with 
all An early inculcation of this attitude came 
to be later strengthened by an unexpected and 
accidental acquaintance Akbar contracted with 
the family of a great free-thinker of his age, 
Shaikh Mubarak (ISOb-lSOS) and his two aWe 
sons, Abul Faizi (1547-1595) a poet of a high 
order and Abul Fazl (1551-1602) A study of 
these three dominating personalities who were 
all gifted with rare intellectual powers, supplies 
us the clue to grasp the secret of Akbar’s 
greatness 

Shaikh Mubarak belonged to an ancient 
Saiyad family of Arabia that had migrated mto 
Sindh and thence later .taken residence at 
Ajmere Mubarak possessed a studious bent of 
mind, worked under vanous learned scholars 
and developed a trait for enquiry and free think- 
ing, accepting nothing on mere authority He 
dissected the teaching of the Koran and made 
a comparative study of other religions He 
then established a private school of his own 
and openly began to preach his reformed views 
more or less like his German contemporary 
Luther in Europe The bigoted Ulemas violent- 
ly denounced his flagrant breaches of orthodox 
teaohmg and even obtained from Akbar, then 
only a few years on the throne, a decree to 
capture and put him to death The Shaikh fled 
from Agra and was for a time sheltered by 
Shaikh Salim Chisti, Akbar’s Mentor For 
years Mubarak had to suffer severe persecution 
and immin^t danger to Me. Mubarak’s two 
sous shared his sufferings and with all the 
vehemence of youth imbibed his defiant sfunt 
<f{ revolt upon orthodoxy. The elder Abul Faizi 
wtus of a quieter contemplative turn of mind 
and pursued the art of wnimg poetry m retire- 
|H»ut. 'The younger Fazl howev^ turned out 
to be a vengefvd dindomat aiuf developed both 


a biting tongue and an artful pen Accident 
brought to Akbar’s notice Faizi’s excellent 
poems, he was called to the iinpenal presence 
in 1568 Their meeting at once became 
the turning point in the fortunes of the 
persecuted and wandering family of the 
Shaikh Faizi had accompanied Akbar mto 
Bengal dunng 1574 and being called upon 
to do certain duties which he was unable to 
perform himself, mformed the emperor that his 
younger brother was more fitted for that kmd 
of service both by temperament and training 
The emperor at once ordered Fazl to his presence 
and their first meetmg took place early in 1575 
at Fatehpur Sikri soon after Akbar’s return 
from Bengal This first audience of Fazl with 
the Emperor proved m the long run an event of 
transcending importance in the history of India 
It soon ripened into such mutual esteem that 
the master and his admiring devotee fonned an 
indispensable association durmg the next 27 
years thereby changmg the essential character 
of the Mughal Empire for good The two began 
to shine as lustrous stars in the political firma- 
ment of India, complementing each other both 
in their mental make-up and the outward prose- 
cution of a deliberate policy, Akbar was vam, 
unlettered and ignorant, Fazl a perfect and 
gifted courtier, an opportunist seeking personal 
aims by bestowing fulsome adulation upon his 
earthly master, who could raise him almost to 
the first position In the state He alone could 
wnte the voluminous Akbar-namah, a historical 
disquisition which has made Akbar great and 
immortal Ehdowed with extraordinary intel- 
lectual powers Fazl exercised a powerful influence 
on the pliant and receptive temperament of 
Akbar He initiated the noble idea of holding 
open debates and himself arranged its programme 
with a view to fixing up some common rational 
principles and tenets tending to the good of 
society and removing friction and bigotry by 
destroymg the power of the Ulemas and making 
the emperor iiie supreme head of both the state 
and the church What Elizabeth aohieved by 
the Act of Supremacy m 1559, Akbar accom- 
plished in 1583 The two contemporary 
sovereigns have thus much m common. 

The last moments of both these brothers 
heavily saddened the Emperor’s heart Faizi 
died on 5th Oct., 1595 Akbar visited bun at 
his death-bed, whto he received the news ihat 
his condition was bad Akbar took ^th him a 
competent Hakim, and said to the dying pati^t, 
"Shaikhji, I have brought yhtt my Hakun, 
please open joour moutii sad^ake in the dose ” 
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But no response came and the emperor was 
moved to tears He dashed his turban on the 
ground and wept like a child Seven years later 
the other brother Fazl was killed by Salim’s 
machinations, thus darkenmg the last yeais of 
that great Emperor These two brothers form 
two important gems in the garland of the nme 

The other genis need not detain us long 
Badayum, was an equally gifted man but was the 
very antithesis of Fazl A hearty supporter of 
orthodoxy, he chafed and stormed at the inno- 
vations of the Emperor He too has left an 
ample but piquant story of the gieat emperor’s 
reign and supplies the other side of the shield 
which Fazl has presented in the Akbamamah 
The two works form a valuable quarry for the 
student of historical research 

Raja Mansmgh was a loyal and trusted 
mihtary commander of Akbar and claims the 
mam share of the latter’s conquests He did not 
take part m the religious debates nor did he 
care to accept the Emperor’s new creed of Din-i- 
Ilalu When questioned by the Emperor on this 
pomt, he replied, “ I am a Hmdu, but besides 
Hmduism and Islam, I know of no other religion 
As regards my willingness to sacrifice my life 
for your Majesty, I have given pretty clear 
proofs till now.” 

The history of Todarmall and Birbal who 
illumined Akb^s court is equally well-known 
to all The former was a Khatn by caste, 
resident of the district of Ayodhya The credit 
of brmging to perfection the revenue system 
of the Mughal empire belongs solely to him 
How highly the Emperor prized his services is 
well illustrated m a current anecdote Comple- 
tmg the conquest of Kashmere Akbar and 
Todarmall returned to the plains after*an arduous 
journey, in which the bundle of a small oanebox’ 
containing Todarmall’s worshipping apparatus 
and the prmcipal deity happened to be lost A 
devout Hindu as he was, he never ate or drank 
unless he completed his mommg worship and 
prayers Having lost the baggage, he began to 
fast and starve himself to death The incident 


servant Todarmall died at Lahore on llth 
November, 1589 

Raja Birbal is another Hindu who whole- 
heart^ly supported the Emperor’s move for 
ending the Hindu-Muslim friction and himself 
accepting the membership of the new religion 
Din-i-Ilahi Raja Birbal is only a title, bestowed 
upon him by Akbar His original name was 
MahesMas, a Brahman bard, resident of Kalpi 
and practising the art of composing poems and 
earning livelihood by singing them to royalty 
This profession earned him the notice of Akbar 
soon after he had ascended the throne But 
it was in secret diplomacy which Akbar had to 
conduct with the Rajput princes for gaining their 
fnendship that Birbal was found to be an 
mvaluable agent Birbal negotiated the matn- 
monial alliances of the Emperor and impreased 
upon him the vital features of the Hindu religun 
Later generations have created profuse ingenious 
anecdotes in which the ready wit of Birbal has 
been well illustrated While on an exped’lion 
in Kashmere, Birbal was killed in an action in 
February 16^. 

Mulla Do-pyaza was a very sharp and out- 
spoken man of whims, who could recite the whole 
Koran by heart At the age of 15 he left his 
native country Persia, reached India in the 
entourage of Humayun and started teaching the 
Koran to disciples at Delhi His humorous ways, 
caustic speech and (Jeep learning soon made him 
famous, being adept in _ reading aright the 
character of a man from his looks Faizi intro- 
duced him to the emperor who highly enjoyed 
the intellectual tug of war between the Mulla 
and Birbal, both possessing surpassing wit and 
a caustic tongue. The Mulla accompanied 
Akbar to the Deccan and died at Handya on 
the Narmada in 1600. How he had eamra the 
nickname the “Mulla of the two onions” is 
narrated by Pairamall in the July (1910) number 
of The Modem Revteto, where the Mulla’s 
picture is given which certainly bespeaks the 
whimsical character of the onginal. 


^g reported to Akbar he at once repaired to Tan-Sen’s name is well known in India as 
TodaOTall s tent and enquiry how hs God a perfect artist of music He was in toe service 
could be lost He then collected a body of of Raja Ramchandra Baghela of Bundelkhand 
^ed pantots to advise on toe future course, from whom Akbar borrowed his services. It is 
They quoted Shastnc authority for Todarmall said that toe emperor was so highly pleased with 
to undOTgo p^an^ on toe Ganges and take up the very first performance Tan Sen gave of hw 
new idols The Emperor himself tMk Todarmall art, that he was given a reward of two laCs He 
to Haradwar, readily spent for the ceremonial composed songs which are still in vogue. Mr. 
and estneated his distressed servant out of toe A. C. Pandeya has published a useful sketch of 
^8^, sitimtion. Here is a great Muslim Tan Sen’s life in toe October issue of the 
WDi|$reh -administeriag to the needs of a Hindu Northern India Obeerver of Lahore^ 
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The last gBm Hakuu Humam was an emi- 
nent physician He belonged to a family of 
ancient Hakims, residing at Gilan on the Caspian 
sea Humam’s father was murdered and 'ic 
migiated mto India and was taken into service 
by Akbai in 1576 He was so clever in his craft 
that Akbar always had him close to his person, 
to look after his health Once in 1587 Hakim 
Humam was sent as an ambassador to the king 
of Iian He died in 1596 

This completes the list of Akbar’s nine gems 
Of these Todarmall, Mansingh, Birbal and Tan 
Sen are four Hindus and the others Muslims 
We may be sure however that Akbar entertained 
many more gems of similar character m various 
spheres of his vast empiie, to whom all in fact 
he owed his greatness All these worthy com- 
rades of Akbar’s life died before him and awfully 
saddened his last years But these nine gems 
with the central figure of Akbar form a complete 


picture with varied shades and charmmg 
colours Akbar alone without ^em will look 
bald and msipid Likewise these human gems 
scattered about without their patron to string 
them together will appear hfeless Th^ needs 
must have their mam lifc-sprmg to utilise then 
merits, to promote their interest, to rejoice m 
their happiness and shed tears in them sorrow, 
all together forming a united family conti oiling 
and regulating the wide empire outside and 
enablmg us today after four bundled years to 
revive their old memory In this way the 
splendour of Akbar’s reign can become visible 
to us and show how one man can change history 
for all ages Does not India even now possess 
such gems ? Yes, she does, but there must be 
another Akbar to notice and work them mto the 
nation’s service 

Paper read at the Akbar Quater-centenary Celebra- 
tion, Bombay, 30th November, 1942 


E. P. T. AND INDIAN INDUSTRIES 

By S 0 ROY, ma, bl 


Taxation is admittedly the least disturbing and, 
therefore, the best of the three ways m which a 
modem war is financed — ^the other two methods 
bemg borrowing and inflation Excess profits 
which accrue to business during a war provide 
a very fruitful source of Government revenue 
Taxation of such profits, further, satisfies the 
canon of equity, for those who make extra pro- 
fits while and because others have to risk their 
hves and suffer hardships, may quite justifiably 
be asked to pay a large slice of their windfall 
for the conduct of the war In short, we cannot 
object to the principle of taking excess profits 
durmg a war. 

However, so far as India is concerned, we 
are confronted with an entirely different aspect 
of the problem It is a situation that has been 
created by the arbitrary method by which -the 
excess profits are defin^ and then immobilised 
by the Government through taxation The 
Excess Profits Tax Act was passed in 1940 and 
now It has been supplemented by an Ordmance 
called Excess Profits Tax Ordinance of 1943 
These are supposed to be emergency measures 
calculated to raise funds But on a cntical 
examination of the provisions of the B P T 
Act and those of the companion Ordmance, an 
impartial observer is Idiely to come to the' con- 
cluilioa that m adoptii^ these measures, perhaps 


the Government have not been actuated entirely 
by considerations of sound finance 

It is not possible witbm the space of a bnef 
statement to criticise this extremely complicated 
Act in any detail We shall confine our cnti- 
cism to the adverse effects of the E P T Act 
and the E P T Ordinance on the growmg 
mdustnes of India It is mterestmg to recall 
in this connection the history of India’s mdus- 
tnalisation during the Great War of 1914-18 
In tte wake of that war, as is also the case m 
regard to the present, a situation was created 
favourmg the growth of new mdustnes and the 
expansion of the cxistmg ones The circum- 
stances created by the war enabled Indian 
industries to make profits in excess of the normal, 
but durmg the first three years there was no 
extra taxT on them When the tax was even- 
tually imposed on excess profits the minimum 
of one lac of rupees per annum was exempted 
That is, th^ mfant industries of India were left 
with ample surplus funds which could be re- 
invested The result was a “virtuous circle” 
for the new indigenous concerns more profits^ 
further mvestment, expansion and even peater 
profits A large number of these mdustnes pew 
big enough to be able successfully to compete 
with their British rivals when the time came 
By the time the war was over and normal 
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tradings lesumed, some British mdustnes had 
lost their Indian markets for ever 

When the present war began, the possibili- 
ty of another spell of industrialisation loomed 
large m India The circumstances were indeed 
favourable and it was rightly hoped that history 
was gomg to repeat itself That hope now lies 
buried under the provisions of E P T Act and 
the Oidmance relating to it Let us mention 
the relevant provisions of the Act 

The Excess Profits Tax Act, 1940, came into 
force on the 13th of April, 1940, with retrospec- 
tive effect from the Ist of Sepitember, 1939 That 
IS, the chargeable period begins from the first 
day of the war The liability to pay E P T 
arises only if the profits of a business during 
the chargeable accounting penod exceed the 
mmimum of Rs 36,000 per annum The fixmg 
of the minimum at such a small figure has 
brought small-scale enterprises — ^mostly mdi- 
genous — 'Withm the purview of the Act, On the 
other hand, while Rs 36,000 is' the mmimum 
to be exempted from taxation, the actual 
amount exempted is vanable For excess profits 
do not mean profits in excess of this amount 
By “ excess profits ” is meant the amount by 
winch the profits during the chargeable accountr- 
ing period exceed the standard profits. 

That IS, profits m excess of standard profits 
are excess profits But what are standard 
profits ? The method by which standard profits 
are computed is arbitrary For one busmess the 
standard profits may be fixed at 40 per cent, 
for another at 8 per cent For standard profits 
have to be ascertamed on the basis of profits 
made during one of the four standard periods, 
arbitrarily selected The following are the four 
specified standard penods, any one of which 
may be selected at the option of the afisessee 

1 The previous year as determined under Section 
2 of the Indian Income-Tax Act, 10^, for the purpose 
of the income-tax assessment for the year endmg on 
the 31st March, 1937, or the previous year as so 
determmed for file year endmg on March 31, 1938 

2 The previous year as so detemuned for the 
year ending on the 31st day of March, 1037, and that 
for the year endmg on 31st March, 1937 

3 The previous year for 1937-38 and that for 

XlTvCr 'OV 

4 The previous year for 1988-3^ and that for 
1939^10 

It IS not difficult to realise bow differently 
the determination of standard profits on 
baeifi of profits earned dunng these tainiapanly 
selected periods will affect the grawihg isdttB- 
tiias of India and the overgrown imlwitass of 
illiKtiian Industnalishtios is a xm&A phenon 
J^ian.ancietgr aaidwedsaymsinmiiatbiti 


many industries were in the stage of infancy 
dunng the periods selected for ascertaining 
standard profits Consequently the profits they 
earned during these periods were much smaller 
than those earned by British businesses We 
have then a situation like this British concerns 
which earned normal profits during the standard 
periods have a large portion of their profits 
exempted from E P T , but most of the Indian 
businesses being in the stage of infancy earned 
small profits during the standard peiiods, and 
consequently have only small portions of their 
respective total profits exempted 

Exceptions have been made with regard to 
businesses very recentlv started Thus, accord- 
ing to the E P T Act, in the case of businesses 
commenced on or after March 31, 1936, an 
option IS given to adopt a basis of statutory 
percentage for ascertaining standard profits 
This statutory percentage is either 8 percent or 
10 percent depending upon the nature of the 
controlling authority As the statutory percent- 
ages are low, in any case, the infant industries 
to whom these exceptions arc applicable are in 
no way in a more favourable position than those 
that secure exemption from the E P T on the 
basis of profits earned dunng the standard 
periods 

Let us now consider how the E P T Act 
of 1940 and the E P JT Ordinance of 1943 in- 
volve the complete immobilisation of the excess 
profits, thereby rendenng industrialisation of 
India dunng the war extremely difficult. 
According to the provisions of the E P T Act, 
1940, tax on excess profits was at first fixed at 
60% Even making allowance for tax and 
super-tax on the remaining 50%, industries 
would still be left with ample funds for re- 
investment When this tax was later fixed at 
66f percent the scope for re-investment was 
correspondingly narrowed down In certain 
specified cases statistical evidence reveals an 
absorption roughly of 13i percent of the 
excess profits by income-tax and super-tax, 
though m many cases the amount is even larger 
The present position then is that in any case 
80 percent of the excess profits earned by busi- 
nesses IS paid to the Government of India. In 
other words, so long as the B P T Act of 1940 
remained in force the scope of expansion for 
our industry would be very restneted And 
now, even tins little scope la denied to them by 
the issue of an Ordinance which provides for a 
compulsory deposit of 13i percent of excess 
profits That is, aU oxoept 61 pereeni of esGeesB 
profite IS. vmt drswe xitB Gcivmmei^ oofltes. 
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A portion of 6| percent is sure to be paid 
out to shareholders in the form of dividends 
with the result that practically nothing is left 
for expenditure on new capital outlay Apart 
from the fact that the Ordinance immobilises 
funds that would otherwise have helped India’s 
industrialisation it also creates positive difficul- 
ties for the growing industries As the resolution, 
passed at a Joint Conference of the Chambers 
of Commerce, points out 

“Many assessees will not have the cash to make 
the compulsory deposits of 13i per cent as the profits 
remain employed m business, and the trouble will be 
agpavated by the fact that such deposits will remam 
lo^ed up with the Government for a long time and on 
the security of which it will be impossible even to 
borrow money ’’ 

An illustration will make this point clear. 
Suppose an industry has made excess profits to 
the extent of ten lac rupees This industry will 
be required to disburse its excess profits amount- 
mgtoRs 10,00,000 in the following manner 66| 
percent as E P T and 13^ percent as income- 
tax and super-tax or Rs 8,00,000 as E P T, 
income-tax and super-tax, and more than 
Rs 1,30,000 as compulsory deposit with the 
Covemment In other words, the industry 
concerned has to pay to the Government a little 
over Rs 9,30,000 out of its computed excess 
profits of Rs 10,00,000 Any one knowing the 
A B C of business will realise how difficult it 
would be for any business to meet any such re- 
quirement For, clearly no business is ever 
likely to have all its profits in the form of bank 
deposits or liquid assets The profits computed* 
mclude outstanding bills, raw-materials pur- 
chased, etc Suppose that, in the case of the 
business we have taken as an illustration such 
items account for, say, 3 lac rupees of the excess 
jwrofits and the balance of 7 lacs only is in the 
form of liquid assets In order to meet the 
requirements under the E P T Act of 1940 
aim the E. P T Ordinance of 1943 this business 
would have to borrow a little over Rs 2,30,000 
from the money market. 

It IS then clear tliat the E P T Act and 
the E P, T Ordinance have placed the infant 
indusfries of India in strait-jackets and conse- 
quently India IS losing a rare opportunity for 
mdusfrialisation 

However, considemg that tlie question of 
extra funds is of paramount importance to a 
Government at war, we should not expect or 

for a complete reversal of the Government^ 
policy that led to the adoptwn of the measures’ 
Wfe have bm cnticismg. On the other hand," 
% cWEmot ignore the fact that the only way in 


which we can create adequate opportunities for 
India’s poverty-stricken masses is through 
industrialisation Havmg these conflicting 
factors in mind we submit to the Government 
for their consideration a proposal which, while 
providing a measure of relief to India’s indus- 
tries, will not appreciably disturb the budget of 
the Government 

As we have already pointed out, the infant 
industries could not have been making, before 
the war, profits on a scale which would allow of 
capital mipenditure in any appreciable degree 
It is the favourable situation created by the 
war that has made it possible for the mdigenous 
mdustries^to make extra profits that can be 
drawn upon for their expansion and for creat- 
mg reserve funds The Act and the Ordinance 
provide for the absorption of nearly the whole 
amount by the Government coffers It is true 
that the compulsory deposits made m accordance 
with the Ordmance shall be repaid by the 
Central Government within twelve months of 
the date of termination of the present hostilities 
or within 24 months of the date on which the 
deposit was made, whichever is later. We may 
be a little comforted by the thought that the 
funds thus immobilised may be looked upon as 
their prospective reserve funds, but for the 
duration of war the busmesses afre none the better 
for tliat 

We are still left with the question of ex- 
pansion of mdustries while the tune is yet 
favourable We surest that the businesses be 
allowed to earmark a certain percentage of their 
excess profits for capital expenditure This 
portion of excess profits would then have to be 
regarded as allowable expenditure We cannoo 
be dogmatic about the exact percentage, it may 
be tentatively fixed at 15 percent ot the excess 
profits In order that there may be no evasion 
of tax through this provision, an industiy may 
be required to show that a proposed capital 
expenditure is warranted by the exigencies ol 
its,production It is clear that the entire amount 
of money thus spared is not gomg to be lost to 
the Government When expansion, of capital is 
justified — we may assume it, since it is to take 
place under the supervision of a statutory 
authority — ^it means extra profits And even- 
tually there is an increase in the amount 
accunng itb the Government in the form of tax, 
super-tax and excess profits tax Thus the 
Government do not lose much while India gams' 
a great deal 

We hope, that taking all factors into con- 
sidaraitaon the Government will not turn a deai 
ear to oust propeSak 



SHAim SWARUP BHATNAGAR 

ByX 


The recent announcement of the election of Sir 
Shanti Swamp Bhatnagar to the fellowship of 
the Boyal Society of Great Britam is yet another 
instance of the West’s recognition of India’s 
contribution to modem science Since the 
election of Srmivasa Ramanujan, the wizard 
mathematician of South India m 1918, m 
the last quarter-century, only six other 
Indians— J G. Bose, C V. Raman, M N Saha, 
B Sahni, K S Krishnan, J H Bhaba — all well- 
known names m their own branches of science 
have been mcluded m the Society’s, roll of 
fellowship Shanti Swamp is the first Indian 
chemist to jom this distinguished galaxy 

Shanti Swamp was born on the 21st 
February, 1894 at Bhera m the Punjab Bhera 
IS the only district m India which can boast of 
being the birthplace of two Indian F R S ’s— 
Burbal Sahni and 'Shanti Swarup Bhatnagw, 
His fatJier the late L Parmeswar Sahay, a 
teacher m the Anglo-Sanskrit School at Bhera, 
died quite young Shanti Swamp was then only 
eight months old When he was nearly ten, L 
Raghunath Sahai, Headmaster of the Dayal 
Singh High School, Lahore, who was an mtimate 
friend of his father, brought him to Lahore and 
arranged for his education there After taking 
his MSc degree of the Punjab University he 
worked as a demonstrator on a modest salary 
in the Dayal Smgh College for some time In 
1919 he secured a scholarship from the Dayal 
Singh College Trust for higher studies abroad, 
which enabled" him to proceed to London aifd 
jom the Umversity College of Science there. 
He started research work in the Sir William 
Ramsay Institute under Prof F. G Donan. 
At that time three of India’s foremost chemists — 
Ghosh, 'Mukherji and Bhatnagar— were working 
m Prof Donan’s Laboratory Bhatnagar was 
admitted to the DSc degree of the London 
Umversity only after two years’ work. ' 

On his return to India Bhatnagar was 
appomted Professor of Chemistry m the Benares 
Hmdu University In 1924 he joined the Punjab 
Umversity as Professor of Chemistry and 
Director of Cheimcal Laboratories He initiated 
and conducted researches m vanou^ branches 
of physical chemistry and magneto-chemistry 
^and under his inspirmg guidance* an active 
school of chemical research grew up m Northern 
Infha In 1946 when the Government* of India 
decided to create a new department of eeieste- 
§4: aatd, induskial research to undevtAke a 


planned scheme of mdustrial research on a large 
scale, Bhatnagar was called upon to fill the post 
of the Director 

Bhatnagar has made notable contributions to colloid 
chemistry and 'magneto-chemistry, which of course is 
difficult to be descnbed in detail in non-technical langu- 
age After his return from England he continu^ for 
a number of years very important studies on the pro- 
perties of emulsions With his collaboratore he earned 
out interesting investigations on thin films of organic 
liquids on paper and the relation between the chemicsd 
constitution of organic liquids and the transluscence of 
papers dipped in them In magneto-chemistry his con- 
tributions cover a wide field He discovered interesting 
effects of magnetic field on various chemical reactions 
and showed that interesting changes in magnetic pro- 
perty take place in some substances on colloidisation 
and adsorption To him goes the credit of designing the 
most sensitive apparatus for imeasurement of magnetic 
susceptibility— the Bhatnagar-Mathur magnetic balance, 
which has been put m the market by Adam Hilger Ltd 
of London He has written in collaboration with his 
student Dr K N Mathur an advanced treatise on 
magneto-chemistiy which has been published by Mac- 
millan & Co of London 

Bhatnagar was President of the chemistry 
section of the Indian Science Congress m 1928 
and again 1938 which was the Silver Jubilee year 
of the Science Congress ^ 

The recognition of his services has come not 
only from the people and Government of his own 
country but also from the leading academic 
bodies of Great Britain. He has the unique 
distinction of being the first and the only Indian 
Tionorary Fellow of the Institution of Chemists 
of Great Britain and now he has the further 
distinction of bemg the first Indian Cheraist_ to 
be elected a Fellow of the Royal Society 

Shanti Swarup married Lajjavati, the eldest 
daughter of Rai Saheb Raghunath Sahai, the 
well-known educationist and Brahrao-Samaj 
leader of the Punjab In private life ho follows 
the old Indian ideal of plain living and high 
thinking. He is simple in his habits, unassum- 
ing m bis manners and has a charming 
personality. Always helpful to his pupils m 
every possible way, he would often loosen his 
own purse-strmp to help them His selflessness 
in making over to the Pimjab Umversity several 
lakhs of rupees which were offered to him bj^ 
the Attock Oil Co , (Messrs Steel Brothers) for 
his valuable researches on oil technology, reminds 
of tile prmcely mumficence of that doyen of 
.Indian Chemists, Sir P. C Ray, who made over 
the entire sum of his fifteen years’ salary to the 
Calcutta University for the promotion of 
Chemical Research. 



INDIAN MONETARY POLICY IN RECENT TIMES 

By Prof P C Thomas, ma 


What is to be the monetary policy of a counti^ ? 
How far cou’d a central bank effectuate such a 
policy ? Foi a long time it was legarded that 
stability of the value of a country’s money in 
terms of the monies of other countries with 
which it had trade relations should be the aim 
of monetaiy iiolicy Gold standard, which aftei 
the gold discoveries ot the mid-nineteenth cen- 
tury came to be evolved m most European coun- 
tries, was employed foi seeming this end ^ Even 
secondary states oi regions which could hold 
only smaller stocks of gold adopted Gold 
Exchange Standard wdiich uerved much the same 
purpose Holland, India, the Philippines, 
Mexico, Panama, Thailand, Indo-Chma, the 
Straits Settlements and even China tried this 
expenment foi longer oi shoitei periods “ India 
adopted it foi the longer part of her cuiiency 
histoiy in modern times The Gold Exchange 
Standaid allows foi holding foreign exchange as 
currency lease and disallows internal conveision 
which meant economy in the u&e of gold ^ From 
1898 to 1914, India worked the Gold Exchange 
Standaid on the whole “ well in piactice, except 
for certain failures of co-oidination due to the 
division of function between the Government of 
India and the India office 

A sound monetary system is understood to 
include “ (1) a method for regulating the 
supply of currency and credit with a view to 
maintaining as far as possible the stability of 
the internal pncc-lcvel, and (2) a motliod foi 
regulating the supiily of foieign exchange so as 
to avoid purely tcinpoiary fluctuations, caused 
by seasonal or other influences and not due to 
a lasting disturbance in the relation between the 
internal and the external p nee- level It is 

not easy always to choose between the two 
policies, though often a choice has to be made 
The two are not always perfectly compatible 
Of the two Lord Keynes attaches greater import- 
ance to the former, but laments that in the 


1 T E Gregory The Gold Standard and tU 

Future, p 6 

2 J M Keynes Indian Currency and Finance, 
Chapter II 

3 Feliks Mlynaiski The Functioning oj the 
Gold Standard, p 51 

4 Report of the Royal Cofmmission (Hilton Young) 
01 ) Indian Ourrenoy and Finance, Para 22 

5 J M Keynes Tract on Monetary Reform, 

P 177 


pre-war (1914-18) days we *^all plumped for 
stability of exchange as against stability of 
prices Studying the two policies as distinct 
from one another, a distinction is to be made 
between countries depending on foreign trade foi 
a large measure of their prospenty and those 
which do not so depend In the case of the formei 
it IS debatable whether a stable foreign exchange 
is not more important^ 

About the advantages to England of a stable 
foreign exchange Mr G D H. Cole once express- 
ed himself thus 

“ Great Britain is more dependent on international 
trade than any other country in the world It 

has, therefore, consideiable advantages from the stand- 
point of those engaged in external trade In the period 
of unstable exchanges after the war, traders had ample 
reason to realise the disad\antages of exchange fluctua- 
tions They might gam or lose by particular fluctua- 
tions, but the fact of fluctuation mtroduced an element 
of gambling into all oveiseas commercial transactions’® 

But some have aigued that internal pnee- 
stabihty is preferable even for countnes with a 
large volume of foreign trade® 

It has sometimes been lamented that India 
legarded stability of exchange as the ob]ectivc 
of her monetaiy policy even to the detriment of 
other needs more vital to her economy In a 
country like India with a large volume of internal 
trade, which is a large multiple of her inter- 
national trade, pnce-stability is preferable to 
exchange stability, in the event of a conflict 
between the two But Indian monetary history 
affords many examples of determined attempts 
at seeming a medium of exchange stability even 
at the sacrifice of any order in prices^® The 
authoi of the Central Banking (Minonty) Re- 
port says with some bitterness 

' The credit -structure in the country (India) is 
subordinated to currency requirements and trade and 


6 Ibid,p 170 

/ Sir Charles Addis Economic Journal, June, 
1024 Keynes himself seems to support a view of this 
kind "The right choice," he said, “is not necessarily 
the same for dl countries It must partly depend on 
the relative importance of foreign trade in the econo- 
mic life Oif the country" Ihid, p 155 

8 G D H Cole Gold, Credit and Emjiloyment, 
p 34 

9. J M Keynes Treatise on Money, vol II, 
p 333 

10 This was true of almost all countnes for some- 
time De Kocle Central Banking, p 130. 
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industry are sacrificed at the altar of what is considered 
by the Govemtaent as the supreme need of maintaining 
the exchange 

The complaint is not wholly without founda- 
tion Evidences are many that the Government 
kept in view the exigencies of the exchange in 
most if not all their monetary policies It has 
been said that “ there was not a single occasion 
when it was remotely suggested by the Govern- 
ment and its currency experts that the sole 
object of a currency organization for India 
should be the maintenance of stability in the 
purchasing power of the standard com in terms 
of commodities — in other worlds, the mainten- 
ance of a comparatively stable level of prices 
There is hardly any doubt that if the prime 
object of a sound monetary policy is stability 
of prices in India that was held subsidiary, if 
not entirely neglected Thioughout, the Govern- 
ment themselves were aware that they were in 
pursuit of such a policy and their spokesmen 
have often expressed the same 

“The admirable history oi Indian currency smce 
1893 shows at once that m all the various changes 
the dommant force, whether m imtiation or modifioatiQIi, 
has been the stability of the foreign exchange value of 
the lupee m i elation to gold 

In 1835, India introduced, though by 
gradual steps, a silver standard It worked 
satisfactorily well till the early eighteen seven- 
ties when the silver market experienced a 
slump With the fall m the value of silver the 
Government’s difficulties were mainly external 
in character, i e , in discharging then gold obli- 
gations And the prime purpose of closmg the 
Mints in 1893 was minimising exchange fluctua- 
tions The task entrusted to the Herschell Com- 
mittee was to devise means of meeting tlie groat 
difficulties that the Government had to face 
when silver felP^ The Chamberlain Commis- 

11 Mr Manu Subedar Minority BamJsmg Report, 
Para. 264 Mr R K (aow Sir) Shmunukham Chetty 
once said in the Legislative Assembly “The Hon’ble 
Member (The Pmanoe Member) who ever smce he 
came to India has been singing the praise of the stability 
of internal level of prices is now inflating the currency 
and bimging down the level of prices with a view to 
keep up nis pet theory of an 18d ratio to the rupee ” 
Debate on the Reserve Bank Bill m the Le^ative 
Assembly on 25th January, 1927 

12 Wadia and Joshi Money and Money Market 
%n India, p 238 

13 Nicholson m the Economic Journal, June, 1914 

14 Hersohell Committee Report, Para 5 

15 PmanciaJ statement (Sir David l^hom) “ If 
that fall could be stayed, and the rate of exchange with 
England fixed jiermanenitly at even its present low 
figure, the difficulty of dealing with the present deficit 
would be comparatively light unless some settle- 
ment of the currency question is obtamed there is no 
prospect of even the most moderate degree of stabihty 
m the rate of exchanc* ” 


Sion asserted that the cardinal feature of the 
whole system is “ absolute security for the cou- 
vertibility into sterling of so much of the inter- 
nal curiency as may at any moment be required 
for the settlement of India’s external obliga- 
tions Wnting on behalf of the Government 
of India in 1919, H F Howaid obseived that 
the mam objective of the various commissions 
and committees which have enquired into the cur- 
rency question v as “ to devise riieasureb which 
would prevent the exchange _ value of the rupee 
from falling below Is 4d It was stated m 
the terms of relereiice to the Babington Smith 
Committee that their lecommendations should 
confine “to ensuring a stable gold standard” 
Monetary theory has by now established, and 
post-war monetary experiences have confirmed 
that Gold Standaid is calculated to establish 
exchange stability even at the risk of unstable 
puces In a statement made m 1919 before the 
Babington Simth Committee, the Controller of 
Currency made the following admission 

“ lu the Governmeat of India’s btiitomcnt the pioblem 
IS the consideration of the means of .securing the greatest 
practicable stability of the lupcc in terms of the sove- 
reign From the trade point of new there is no 
doubt that the stabihty of exchange is almost a necessity 
There aie countries which work on fluctuating exchange, 
so that you could not say it is an absolute necessity, 
but the conditions to which India is accustomed m the 
last twenty years my own feeling is that stability is 
really an essential necessity to trade ” 

That stability of exchange i.s desirable none 
will deny But in a country oi India’s dimen- 
sions and with a laige volume of internal bade 
the interests of the consumer, the producer, and 
the internal trader are paramount and far more 
important than those oi foreign traders who 
form but a very small portion ol the population 
Moreover, as the Babington Smith Committee 
put it, stability oi exchange is not an essential 
condition, “ our conclusion, after considoiing the 
viewpomt before us, is that for cun’cnt operations 
of trade stability is an iinixirant facility rather 
than an essential condition” The importance 
of exchange stability has often been overrated 
It will be of mterest in this connection to notice 
the recommendation of the Australian Royal 
Commission on Curiency, 1936, on exchange 
stability versm pnee stability . 

“ The function of the Commonwealth Bank should 
be to regulate the volume of credit and currency, mak- 
mg its chief consideration the reduction of fluctuations 
m general econormc activity in Australia” 

“ The Policy is not to fix the exchange rate and to 
require the economy m ordinary circumstances to adjust 


16 Chamberlam Commission Report. 

17 Babmgton Smith Committee Report, App I D , 
p. 29 
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itself to that rate, hut to keep the economy reasonably 
stable and to move the exchange rate, if necessary, as 
one means to that end 

It IS thus abundantly clear that the mam 
purpose of the long senes of the Indian currency 

18 Report of the Royal Commission (anpomted m 
November, 1935), quoted in Money am Banking, 
Lreague of Nations, 1937-38 


measures since 1893 when the Mints weie closed 
and the silver standard abandoned, was to 
stabilise foreign exchange as much as possible, 
irrespective of the needs and dictates of India’s 
economy in general 

{To he continued) 
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Apologies for Art-Review 

The very instructive and educative comments that 
my imperfect survcv of the Years’ progress in Art have 
extracted from Professor Cousins, the greatest leader 
of Art-movements m India, will inspire fnends of Art 
m other centres of India to emulate his laudable and 
valuable endeavours The many “omissions” and 
“ commissions ” that disfigure my poor effort to draw up 
a Yearly Balance-Sheet of Art in Indiar— deserved 
harsher punishments, but Professor Cousins has not even 
chastised me with a mild rebuke To be rebuked by 
him IS to me a singular “ pnvilege ” The State Gallery 
of Art— Sri-Chitralaya of Travancore is a growing tree, 
a veritable Kalpa-Vnksha, which is always puttmg 
forth new flowers (in the way of new acquisitions), 
under the careful nursing of the Director and Adviser.— 
an example which many Govera'ment Museums of Art 
(I do not refer to the Museums of Archaeology) could 
follow with advantage Our Museums and Gallenes of 
^ have yet to develop a live relationship with our 
Schools and Colleges and a vital connection with edu- 
cational cumcula and programmes No true lover of 
Art IS satisfied with a mere collection of pauntings and 
sculptures— unless they are utilized as live factors m our 
educational courses— and Professor Cousms has been 
steadily working for that end, almost smgle-handed 

There is no room, here, for any discussion of the 
ethics of picture-buying for Public Museums and Galler- 
ies There are some healthy and sane rules observed 
in England (National Art Collections Fund) and in the 
Umted States (the organizations of the various City Art 
Gallenes in each State), but m the present apathy on 
the part of our citizens to matters of Art— acquisitions 
for public galleries — any discussion of such etmes may, 
perh^s, be premature 

There is a crying need for our State Museums and 
Government Gallenes of Arts and Antiquities to develop 
a conscience for cheap publicity of their treasures and 
data for study of Art, in the forms of accurate Collo- 
type and Colour Post-cards for educational purposes 
This IS a cheap and an effective way of populanzmg the 
latest acquisitions And if the State Gallery of Travan- 
core and of other States followed the practice or the 
Museum Directors in England and Amenca, m this 
matter, they will be helping the cause of Art, to a con- 
siderable extent India is a vast continent, and lovers 
and students of Art are separated by telescopic distances, 
and issuing Picture Post-cards of existing treasures and 
new gema— IS the only cheap method of Art Publicity 
The Amencan Museums re^larly issue illustrated 
Bulletins (monthly, bi-monthly, or quarterly) which 
bring to the notice of Art students and connoisseurs the 
latest acquisitions of works of Art-pictures, sculptures, 
prints or textiles, and help to stimulate mterest m the 


study of Art, and awaken love of beauty m quarters, 
hitherto bereft of that spiritual blessing The daily and 
the weekly journals m the West render valuable help 
to popularize Museum acquisitions — a help stoutly 
denied by Indian editors of daily newspapers But 
that IS another matter 

It may interest educatiomsts m other parts of India, 
to know that an effort is being made m Bengal to 
introduce “Picture Hours m the Schools,” with the 
halp. of Colour Post-cards of famous ma^erpieces of 
painting— a very effective, yet a cheap apparatus of 
study suitable for conditions prevailing in India I 
have just finished a senes of mtensive course of lec- 
tures on the History of Art for the benefit of a group 
of Art-teachers, at the Calcutta University, almost, 
exclusively illustrated with a senes of Post-carfs repre- 
senting significant Masterpieces of Art of all the Schools 

But the Calcutta university’s humble efforts to 
tram a small band of Art-teachers to take up duties 
in schools to develop interest in Art, appreciative and 
creative, appear to pale mto insignificance m companson 
with the greater achievement of the Travancore Univei^ 
sity m sending out a formid^le battalion of 320 gra- 
duates, with L T degrees, to take up strategic positions 
in schools — ^to vanquish the prevailmg ignorance of Art 
and to make our students art-mmded But the great 
problem is to provide these teachers with the necessary 
arms, implements, and apparatuses, for, Art is a subject 
which cannot be talked about, but has to be demonstrat- 
ed, ^at each step, by visual examples Before every 
schcfcl has rts Gallery of Pictures— it is impossible even 
for trained teachers to accomplish much Yet the 
beginnings have to be laid in the schools for long 
before the school^Doy matnculates and comes to his 
Umversity his hunger for beauty is starved out by 
our too much bookish education 

As regards Snmati Rukmim Devi’s valiant and 
courageous endeavours in the cause of the Visual Arte— 
and to brmg Art to our daily domestic life, her memor- 
able Exhibition of “ Art m the Home,” held at Madras, 
a few years ago, is an unforgettable testimony My 
suggestion was to the Kah-Khsetra to bring selected 
examples of masterpieces of pamting asid sculpture 
through worthy reproductions, within the reach of popu- 
lar understandmg For, on India even the most learned 
and the cultivated have no memory of the masterpieces 
of Art, Indian or European, Art has been too touch 
ne^ected m the fields of University and popular educa- 
tion, and, m the South, two earnest workers— Rukmmi 
Devi and Professor Cousins — ^have done and are destined 
to do great thmgg to advance the knowledge of Art 
and to enneh the opportunities for cultivated and ^in- 
tual living 

0 C Gangolt 
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ENGLISH 

POLITICAL INSANITY OF INDIA By N H 
Vakeel Pvhhshed by Thacker & Co, Bombay Pp 
96-^tx Price Rs 4-8 

The author of this interesting brochure is a member 
of the Parsi community He seeks to analyse the 
factors responsible for the present impasse m India and 
IS critical of the attitude of all the parties involved in 
the tangle Though complete agreement with Dr 
Vakeel’s views can not be expected from any ^losc 
student of affairs, it may be expected that his construc- 
ts e scheme would receive serious consideration In 
brief, he pleads for (i) composite cabinets on the Swiss 
model, (li) a Provincial ” Federated India and 
Federated State India working for certain common 
objects through an “Impenal” India Council Cham- 
ber,” (lu) the majority community not to have more 
than 55 per cent of seats and not less than 50 per cent 
and the mmonties should in all cases be guaranteed 
weighted representation through pwely communal elec- 
torates for all classes of seats, iiv) 50 per cent repre- 
sentation for majonty community and weighted repre- 
sentation for others on the cabinet, (u) application of 
a § majonty rule in regard to controversial legislation 
affecting any community in particular and also recourse 
to the method of reference to Tribunals, ivi) abolition 
of the India Secretary's office, and (vu) British officers 
being asked to quit withm ten years, etc 

This IS not a technical work nor a theoretician’s 
thesis and judged as a layman’s commonsense contn- 
bution should be welcomed as a straight approach 
towards Indian problems Sir Chimanlal Setalvad, who 
contributes a Foreword, nghtly sums up the main 
onticism to the proposals when he says that the recogni- 
tion of separatenesses for evolving a national will can 
only be a temporaiy makeshift for to make it a per- 
manent feature will perpetuate the evils which Dr 
Vakeel himself denounces,” Sir Chimanlal very signi- 
ficantly adds that the scheme also “ overlooks the fact 
that the future Grovemment of India will m course of 
time be a Government by experts and that racial and 
religious considerations be thrown into back- 
ground by economic considerations” By the way, who 
told Dr Vakeel and Sir Chimanlal of a demand by 
Bengalees for Bangastan ” T 

Bbnotbndranath Banebjtea 

THE WELL OP THE PEOPLE By Bharoii 
Sarahhea Publishers Vtsva^bharati, 2, CoUege Square, 
Calcutta (Agents New Book Company, Hornby 
Road, Bombay) Price Rs, B, 

Flung out of the depth of modem India, this play 
IS itself a drama of our peoples, it repreeents 


passionate resurgcDco of India’s millions But the new 
popular will, while it speaks thiough uoikorh’ choruses 
and the atmosphere of events, its mteiiHe reality 
m the struggle and conversion of a lonely village 
woman who symbolises rural Ind«i Prom isolated 
introspection and piety she turns to Inni, clean work 
of service, there she finds satisfaction which is creative 
and co-operative This is the first mo lorn drama, 
written by an artist of the younger generation which 
is all-Indian and genuine m its rootedness, and it is 
because of its regionality—India is a great region— that 
it touches the universal concret<> The writer is at her 
best m voicing the strange uniting upheaval that trans- 
forms the inner life of a nation even while it is largely 
an unconscious force, but behind this spiritual surge, 
like the moon behind a forest of tn^es we feel the 
radiance of the groat leader Gandhgi’s sustaining 
character invests each minor event with a trans(*ending 
significance and the peoples’ dninia is shaped by th6 
dynamics of goodwill 

sought the pattern of our n‘geueriition 
In him for him oiir He\ (*n hundred thousand 
Villages wore to be, each m intention 
A miniature nation, foi him Damba 
Narayana, our apotheosis of the poor” 

'i‘hus speaks the chorus, m lunguag{' which as it 
touches the awakening heart of India, turns into lyric 
gold There is flowermg passion here, and a vitality 
that conquers suffering m its forwanl-marching destiny, 
the balance between imperatives of action and the 
spintual assertion of a people is finely laid And this 
balance could only be shown through the struggles of an 
individual the village woman has discov ered the secret 
of India’s civilisation which has to he re-mtrrpn*tf‘d in 
modem tei<m« “ Her life’s desire is to go on a pilgrim- 
age but when the time comes no one will take her to 
Benares She turns to her village workers and the idea 
of bulling a well instead, a well for the outcast Harijans, 
dawns on her And to-aay the well is there, it <*()st one 
hundred and fifty rupees ’’ 

The technique, thoroughly modem, is influenced by 
Eliot and Auden, and yet it is qumtossontially Indian 
in its exploitation of the folk-lore tradition, the speech- 
effects and the larger, leisurely movements of free verse 
draw from the unconscious reservoir of India’s im- 
memonal epic of ordinary human life The Indian Joira 
with the patriarchal banyan tree as background, and the 
village religious fair as a processional fringe, still main- 
tains its current of poetic drama m our villages The 
subtle pattern of simple speech, quick and complex and 
full of inversions can be rendered either by the anony- 
mous co-operation of many minds— I refer to the old 
unselfconscious language of folk drama and other foU^ 
lore creations— or by a new, direct poetuo speech which 
we are evolving, sometunes selfconsoiousiy, m modern 
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\erse The penod of experimentation proceeds, but we 
ha\e already seen poetic drama emerging into a sophisti- 
cated simplicity which does communicate, this com- 
mumcation is proved by the immense popular appeal 
of some of EJiot s and Auden’s 'most artistically contrjiv- 
ed pioductions The oblique, the suggestive, the sym- 
bolic, and the appaiently naive foims of modem expres- 
sion might be variously handled by a genuine artist, 
poetic •speech takes ana deviates from ordinary speech 
m unpredictable ways Thiough such mutations a new 
lucidity IS achieved which corresponds to the complex 
organic growth of our human behaviour Seveie reti- 
cence, the deletion of tired adjectives, and the bold use 
of precision instruments of speech foi conversational and 
>et intellectualised expression, gi\e to nassages in 
Bharati Sarabhai^s play an underglow of eloquence 
which IS immediate and powerfully evocative For 
iichest success in such technique, at once individual and 
widely modem, the author will have to use her own 
language but her use of an alien medium is creative 
and surpiising Here is a drama which new writers will 
have to read, which is daringly artistic and closely woven 
with the texture of our peoples^ lives, a reimarkable first 
product, ion of an author who has rendered the atmos- 
pheie of a new nge with sensitive regional feeling There 
is piofound refreshment of spirit to be found m this 
Well of the People 

Amiya Chakravarti 


WIVES OF FAMOUS MEN By Eh Sen Pvh- 
h^hed by Thacker & Co Ltd , Bombay 134^ Pp iSS 
Pi we i?s /r4 

This IS a colloftion of sketches that were originally 
published in The Sunday Statesman, which aie now 
a\ailahle between the covers of a single monograph 
The pen-pictures of sucli widely \arying characters as 
those of Madame Ohiang Kai-shek and Kasturbai 
Gandhi, Mis Churchill and Kamala Nehru, Madame 
Stalm and Mrs Beinard Shaw have been portrayed by 
the authoress m delicate shades and with consummate 
skill Those interesting studies which breathe an air 
of exquisite sensitivity would be read with eaual curio- 
sity and zest both by men and women although for 
different reasons In these ‘'ketches, however, we fail 
to find the com})Iete woman her passions, pndes and 
prejudices even outside the domain of wifehood, but 
that iM perhaps inevitable m Mew of the fact that the 
authorojw did not have the advantage of personal 
acquaintance with her models In spite of this^ the 
characterization of Kamala Nehru is extremely lively, 
intimate and even touching The delineation of one 
or two characteis would eany to some the impression 
that a reflection of their husband’s personality has 
somewhat prejudiced the pwl evaluation of then in- 
dividuality and it us a pit-\ that Ela Sen’s political 
mehnatious have in this matter been allowed to prevail 
over her pleasantly stressed feminist mows 

Monindramohan Mouuk 

IMMORTAL INDIA oh India’s Deathless Heeit- 

AOB AND pRICEIiR&R C’ONTRIBUTION TO THE WORLD By 
L H Ajwamj MA, Piofessor of Englnh Literature, 
D J Sind College, Karachi Published by the Educor 
tional Pubh'Shmy House, Karachi Second Edition Pp 
196 Price Ra BS 

Mr Ajwani is an eminent professor and gifted 
speaker of Sind At Karachi we used to hear, with 
rapt attention, the torrential flow of his oration Happily 
he 'has now come out as a nonulax author His maiden 


work, which is the book under review, has been ci owned 
with extraordinaiy success The populanty of this book 
may be gauged by the fact that its first edition was 
exhausted m the course of a few months 

This little book deals veiy impressively m a lucid 
and flowing style the secret of India’s undying vitality 
It is a marvellous survey — a praiseworthy presentation 
of India’s I'mmoital hentage and mvaluable contribution 
to the world and its unique mission m the history of 
nations The twelve chapters into which the book is 
divided contains short but substantial sketches on India’s 
fundamental unity, heroic role, way of life, wisdom^ 
sages, women, arts and sciences, kings and wamSrs, 
past and present as well as the new awakening Eiery 
chapter is illummating and full of mterestmg informa- 
tions There are five beautiful illustrations which make 
the book attractive It is replete with apt quotations 
from both Eastern and Western authonties on the 
subject The charges that are generally levelled against 
India and hei history by foreigners have been forcefully 
contradicted and lefuted m the book The learned 
author nghtly acknowledges in the preface that he has 
extensively quoted from well-known books on India, 
chiefly from the published works of Swami Vivekananda 
and from the monumental publication issued m memory 
of his master— The Cultural Hentage of India 

At this cntical juncture, when young India, oblivi- 
ous of her glonous past, is at her wits’ end and does 
not know what to do and what not the publication of 
this book IS very timely A perusal of this book will 
remove the confusion, and clear the vision about Indian 
future and reveal the secret of India’s survival through 
the ages The reader will learn from this book that 
India is immortal and destined to get through the 
present impasse and build a gi eater future than her 
great past Attempts should be made to bring out the 
book in Indian \emaculars for wider circulation 

Swami Jagadiswarananda 

THE MUSLIMS AND THE CONGRESS Edit^ 
ed by Mr Rezavd Kanm, MA, BL Published by the 
Barendra Libraiy, 204, Cornwatlis Street, Calcutta Pp 
Price Bs 2-8 only 

This IS a veiy timely publication bemg a ^mposium 
of addresses of the Mushm Presidents of the Indian 
National Congress from 1887 to 1940 with an introduc- 
tion from the Editor Altogether, there are se\en pre- 
sidential addresses, viz , Budruddin Tyabii, Madras, 1887, 
M R Sayani, Calcutta, 1896, Nawab Sved Mohammad, 
Kaiachi, 1913, Hakim Ajmal Khan, Ahmedabad, 1922, 
Mahammad Ah, Coconada, 1926 M A Ansan, Madras, 
1929 and Abul Kalam Azad, Ramgarh, 1940 The 
addresses of Syed Hasan Imam and Maulana Abul 
Kalam Azad for special sessions held at Bombay (1920) 
and Delhi fl923) respectively are not included m this 
publication The Muslims did not muster strong at the 
first session held in 1885 at Bombay under the Presi- 
dency of W C Bonnerjee but since third session at 
Madras over which Budruddm IVabji piesided, they 
are jommg in large numbers in spite of the foundation 
of the All-India Muslim League m 1907 The Congress 
has always stood, and fought for all the nation and did 
not make any distmction of caste, creed or colour 
In its history of the last half a century and over, 
whatever mi^t have been the programme of the Con- 
gress moderate or extremist, Goal— Dominion Status or 
Lidependencej Method — cphstitutional or non-viojent 
non-co-operation, it stood for India and India alone 
and promised full protection to the Muslims and other 
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minorities Although predominantly Hindu in numeri- 
cal strength, it never had any communal outlook and 
the Presidents of the Ckmgress have been diawn from all 
classes and as a matter of fact out of the six first 
iTesidents, three belonged to the mmontv coimmunities 
and two were Englishmen All the Muslim Presidents 
of the Congress expressed themselves in clear emphams 
that Muslim interests would be best served by the 
Muslims if they would join the Congress m its great 
struggle for the liberation of India — the com'mon Father- 
land Even the All-India Muslim League could not 
serve the communal interest of the Muslims better than 
the* Congress as its past history shows 

It is significant that at this critical juncture of 
Indians history a Muslim adorns the presidential chair 
of the Congress He is no less a Muslim than an Indian 
and 13 senung Islam best bv espousing fighting and 
sacnficmg for the cause of India’s freedom The utter- 
ances of Maul ana Abul Kalam Azad at the Ramgarh 
session (1^0) give a lie to the propaganda that Congress 
IS a communal organisation run by the Hindus for the 
advancement of their communal ends In the words 
of the great Maulana, “This thousand years of joint 
life has moulded us into a common nationalitj” 
Whether we like it or not we have now become an 
Indian Nation united and mdmsible No fantasy or 
artificial scheming to separate and divide can brea^ thjg 
unity We must accept the logic of fact and history 
and engage ourselves in the fashioning of our future 
destiny ” , ✓ 

The book deser\’’es to be very widely circulated 
and read by all classes of educated people throughout 
the length and breadth of India 

A B Dutta 

SCXJIJPTIIRE INSPIRED BY KALIDASA By 
C {hvaramaTmirtij M A , Curator, ArohopologicaJ Flection, 
Government Museum, Madras Publtshed hy the Flam- 
sknia Academy, Madras^ 

The book draws attention to the close ideological 
parallehsmi existing between a number of old sculptures 
m different parts of India or outside and some of the 
veifles of Kalidasa It is suggested that this is all due 
to the unique hold obtained bv the works of Kalidasa 
due to their immense populantv over the minds and 
imagination of cultured India To quote the words of 
the learned author, Knhda^a’s inspiration has been 
everywhere In his own time and later, all over the 
land, his verses were on the lips of every devotee of 
art Painters and sculptors loved to ponder over his 
lovelv descnptions and mimitable pen-pictures, and 
they became part of their aesthetic culture Without 
an effort these found expression in their works as they 
chiselled the stone or ^painted the wall (pp 2^) The 
«cu]ptui^ illustrated in the work range from second 
century BC to fifteenth century AD It is diflScult 
without going against the generally accepted date of 
Kalidasa to agree with the author’s theory at least with 
respect to the earlier specimens The view of Dr 
M R Jayakar expressed m the Foreword would appear 
to be free from such difiSculties and thus be more 
nlausible “His [Kalidasa’s! poems ” wntes Dr Jayakar 
“ gave expression to all the knowledge and feelings that 
were probably the common possession of the cultured 
■men and women of his times and it is perhaps a more 
true theory to hold that the sculptures repiwuced in 
the present treatise are only instances of an uninten- 
tionw parallelism rather than that they represent a 
dV'liberate design to reproduce Kalidasa’s ideas in rock 
or stone ” (Foreword p viii) But though there may 
be xiifference of opinion with regard to details, it must 


he admitted that the book opens a new and interesting 
field of study and bears testimon'v to the keen observa- 
tion of the author It is a welcome and vnluablc con- 
tribution to the study of Sanskrit literature m its 
realistic aspect is a mo\ing ^ehu•ie of the life and 
culture of the land 

CHINTAn\R\\ ClTAKR\\\im 

SEX AND SOCIALISM By M R Rapt ?vh- 
hshed hy D B Taiaporevala Sons Co, Bombay 
Pp 1S6+IV Price Rs 5 

This book m all its pages tends to fonvmco its 
readers that socialism can alone set sex right The 
author is one of those who behove that communism 
alone can solve all nddles in man’s life and remove 
all sources of human miseries and sufferings Various 
manifestations of sex, natuial and p ithological, have 
been discussed m the book The author has gleaned 
knowledge from various sciences such as anthropology, 
biolog\" sexolog^^ ps^cholog\% psvehoan i lysis social- 
ism, pathology to show the varied complicated nature 
oi the matters of sex But the standpoints of approach 
to human problems m those sciences are diffeumt from 
one another and the reader is likely to experience con- 
fusion in comparing the statements and findings of one 
science with those of the other The author frequently 
indulges in adopting a layman’s point of view and out- 
look towards scientific statements This seems to be 
an objectionable fallacy 

'I he author talks of the diificulties and anomalieei 
m matters of sox, marnage, etc , m such a way as to 
give the impression that only man’s eonauleration for 
money has ushered them in man’s life, whether personal 
or social If it bo so easy to free oneself from the 
bondage of his misery and suff(Ting by deleting his 
consideration for money, why is it tfum that m.in con- 
tinues to suffer from that bondage ’ 

In the state with the capitalistic texure of society 
the question of money is unduly over-emphasized and 
the sufferer in that state i*s tempted to make thing?^ 
simpler bv holding the economic inequality, which of 
course, exists therein, responsible for everything that 
befalls to his lot It is an over-simplification to bold 
tho economic inequality of man respoasible It conceals 
tho truth of 'man’s existence ancl leads him to the path 
of illusion It IS tempting because man’s self-regard 
remains untainted and unchallenged if he can shake off 
the responsibility from his shoulder Furthermore, for 
many of us, to see the obstacle on our palh insurmount- 
able and hence inevitable is a very alluring scheme of 
observation 

It is mdecd a very fascinating imagination to believe 
that the socialistic or communistic dist.nbution of wealth 
will remove all diflficulties regarding sexual matters 
When the mode of living is changed m the future 
socialistic state, one can hope that the picture of many 
sexual problems will also change but it would be 
extremely unjustifiable, if not altogether unreasonable 
to ima^e that tho sources from which they spring 
would be eradicted It is very necessary that man 
should free himself from pathological manifestations of 
ax but wo cannot agree with the methods advocated 
by the author in his book for achieving that freedom 

Rabi Ghosh 

COMPLETE INCOME-TAX READY RECKON- 
ER, 1943 By R C. Doodhmdf R A , FJ^A, Emw^ 
Terrace, Lammgton Road, Bombay, 7 Price Re 1-4 

The recent mcrease in the Income-Tax and Super- 
Tax Rates introduced by the Indian Finance Act, 1943, 
has neceasitated recalculation of the taxes payable by 
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individuals, Hindu undivided families, unregisteied firms, 
limited companies and others The author has done 
the calculation m a careful and comprehensive manner 
The pnnting and get-up of the book is good, and we 
have tested the calculations and found them to be 
accurate, 

J M Datta 

THE CONTRIBUTION OP HINDU LAW TO 
WORLD JURISPRUDENCE By A S Pancha-^ 
paJcesa Ayyar, MA. ICS, F R Sit, Bar-aULam Pvh- 
lished by the Madras Law Journal Office, Myhpore, 
Madras Price Re t~8 

In this book, the learned author has examined in 
bnef The Contribution of Hindu Law to World Juns^ 
prudence, m various directions 

Hmclu Junsprudence differs from all other juris- 
prudence in this that, while the jurisprudence of other 
nations concerns itself only with portions of a man^s 
activities, Hindu Jurisprudence embraces all the activi- 
ties of man fiom the moment he is conceived till he 
‘attains salvation There is no distmction m Hmdu 
Jurisprudence between Religion and Morals Dharma 
or Iaw embraces everything m life A man has to 
follow the law not because of the fear of the penalty 
or sanction but because that is for his own benefit and 
enables him to obtain his own salvation The chief end 
of law and its declared goal was the ideal of Righteous- 
ness or Dharma As a result of .this, there is no place 
m Hindu Law for the English Common Law maxim 
“The King can do no wrong’’ The Kmg is liable in 
Hindu Law like his subjects The King’s power is 
delegated to him by God so that he has no power to 
alter by legislation the Vedas or Smritis or Sadachara 
He can only enforce the Dharma enjomed by these 
Law meant not merely law, m the narrow sense of the 
term, but also justice, equity and good conscience 
Yagnavalkya and Narada both emphasise that equity 
should picvail wheie two Smnti texts are m conflict 

The well-known Factum Valet rule applied only in 
cases where the settled fact was in consonance with 
justice, equity and good conscience but it would not 
apply to iniquitous things 

In Hindu Law, the King was held to be a servant 
of the people and the taxes weic considered to be his 
wages He had to work as hard as any of his subjects 
This hook throws a flood of light about India’s notable 
contribution to Law and Junsprudence It will be 
appreciated both by the students of law as well as by 
laymen Jitendra Nath Bose 

ST MANICKAVASAKAR-His Lim and Teach- 
ings By Lt M S Pu)na Lingam Pdlai, BA 
The Bibliotheca, Munirpillam P 0 Tinnevelh ikstrwt 
(Southern India) Double Crown lOmo Antique Paper 
Pp % Pnee Re 1 

St Manickavasakar is an ancient popular poet and 
SiddharUist His principal work is Thirw-vasaham The 
samt has been called by the present wiiter the pole- 
star of the Pandyan Kingdom and his delicious hymns 
appear to breathe a spirit of pure devotion to S%va, 
whom he and his fellow saints regard as the Lord of 
the Universe His book of poems indicates the gradual 
evolution of the Saiva Siddantists from the orthodox 
Vedantists The Rev Dr Pope has made the following 
remarks on Tirurvasakam — There is in the songs a 
strange coimbination of a lofty feeling and spintuality 
with what we must pronounce to be the grossest idolatry 
The more philosophical and refined a samt becomes the 
more enthusiastic does he often appear to be m the 
performance of the incongruous ntes of the popular 
Vorship ” 


There is idolatry moie or less m every religious 
system What are the sacraments of the Christian 
Church after all ? As for miracles, tiieir days are over, 
Jesus Christ’s birth itself is a miracle, and the feedmg 
of hundreds with meat and dnnk just enough for one 
man, comes under the same category 

Tiru~va$akam means sacred word, and the extent 
Tiru-vasakam contams fifty-one poems each of w^ch 
has been briefly described m the book under review 
In ail his poems will be found the personal relationship 
of the devotee to God as manifested m the Ouru The 
Lord (Siva) is the first cause of all thmgs, from whom 
inseparable is His Sakti, His consort Tie souls are 
eternal, waitmg for embodiment, and Pasam or bond, 
the material cause God, Soul and Matter are the 
three categones of the Saiva SiddhaMa system 

One of the songs says that the worahip of Siva 
began in days of yore m the Pandya country This 
sets at naught the theory that Saivcasm passed from 
the Himalayan region to Cape Comonn in histoncal 
times 

In all his songs, the saint’s passionate hankering 
after the Lord and his complete resignation to His will, 
are in evidence The Saiva Siddhantist looks upon Me 
as a probation, as a purgatory, as a preparation for 
endless fellowship and communion with lie Supreme 
through His Grace 

In one poem, absence of faith m mythology is 
noticeable, making no mention of JJma even God is 
spoken of as the Truth, as the King, as the Ineffable 
Essence, as the Helper, as the Sea of Virtue, as lie 
Father, as the Imperishable, as Freedom and as the 
Lord Supreme In another poem He is represented 
as a Light, as a Beauty, as an Unfailmg Refuge, as the 
Lord of Hea\ en and Earth In short all his songs teem 
with expressions of unlimited faith m God and His all- 
powerfulness 

One is surprised to find an erotic poem m this 
devotional collection, like the Chapter on Love in Tiru- 
valluvar’s Rural 

The love between two human lovers is often ascrib- 
ed to a god and a goddess and their spoits are vividly 
portrayed 

The essence of the Siddhanta system issued up in 
three wordo—Pati, Pasu and Pasam Pati is the Lord 
Absolute, Pasu is the soul’s bondage and Pasam is 
matter enveloping the soul The enthralled soul, when 
it does not work for eternal grace, is subject to births, 
but when it realises its thraldom, it is illuminated by 
Sum's grace and attains final and full deliverance 

To St Manickavasakar God or Siva was personal 
and appeared in the form of a Owru or Teacher mcar- 
nate The soul though immortal underwent metem- 
psychosis, and was gradually divested of its grossness 
and prepared for the Mukta state, and matter was 
eternal which enveloped the soul— to be gradually 
eliminated 

All souls cannot be at the same stage of evolution, 
and the universe can develop harmoniously only if each 
soul progressed along the path marked out by the law 
of its hfe Karma and God’s energy are the two agents 
at work m the development of the soul Each soul is 
placed in surrounding conditioned by its Karma, and 
is, by the indwellmg Dmne energy, given opportunities 
of approaching its goal 

The book under review is a creditable performance 
The author has bestowed considerable labour and 
thought in brmging out its salient points The public 
is now placed m possession of a phase of Satva worship 
different from the current one 

Nalini Mohan Santai^ 
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BENGALI 

KEDAEPUR MUNSIBATI By Jyotish Chaii- 
dra Oupta Published by Monoianjan Gupta jiom 9E, 
Jogodyan Laiie, Calcutta 

This booklet is a genealogical history of the Gupt^ 
of Munsibati of the village Kedarpur (MymensinglO, 
now swept by the turbulent waters of the Dhaleswari 
A glimpse of the old village-life of Bengal adds a 
liteiaiy charm to the work The short liie-f;ketch of 
Rampian Gupta the famous historian, who belonged to 
this famil} . is likely to be of gieat help to the futuie 
compile! of liteiary biographies 

D N M 00 KBBJK.A 

fflNDI 

DANDA SHASTRA By Piakash Na)ain Saxsena 
Published by the U P Discharged Prisoners' Aid Society ^ 
Council Hou^e, Lucknow Pp ^8 Price Rc 1~4 

It IS a far cry from the times when ‘*a tooth for a 
tooth and an eye fot an eye ” formed the basic motive 
and method of punishing whosoever injured an indivi- 
dual or committed a crime against society But for 
centunes the spirit behind it all persisted That the 
offender is only a diseased member of the body of 
humanity, this knowledge seems to have dawned on our 
law-makers verj^ late And it is since then that the 
twin-piinciple of segregation and sympathetic pievon- 
tive or reformatoiy treatment of the anti-social element 
m oui population has been adopted The book, undei 
review, ih actuated bv a passionate plea foi the under- 
standing of the ]>svchology of oumo and punishment 

The authoi has covered a veiy wide field, indeed 
Tracing the history of ciime from its begnmings in the 
primitne p^i^t, he has dealt with the origin of the jail 
i^stom and its e\olution fiom punishment of the cri- 
minal to preventive and reformatoiy measures, m respect 
of the juvenile and adult offenders, ranging from capital 
punishment to paiole and piobation He closes on an 
appeal for aiding the discharged pnsonors to raeige 
hinself back m the streams of society Danda Shastra 
18 a text-book on penology— the first of its kind in 
Hindi — and as such it should be in the hands of the 
lower cadres of the custodians of law and order so that 
they may look upon the offender as a brother-man, 
rather than one who is to be condemned to live for his 
whole life in the dreary and dark shadow of the pnson- 
gates Q M 

ARTH-SHASTRA KE MUL SIDDHANT By 
Bhagwandas Awasthif M A Published by the Hindu^^ 
Siam Academy, Allahabad Pp 488 Price Re 1-8 

India, more than any other country, with her teem- 
ing millions depending almost entirely on agriculture 
and its allied pursuits, needs a fairer knowledge of 
economics and how it guides life in this part of the 
universe But there are very few books m the langu- 
ages spoken by the people to help and educate them 
in this respect 

The book under review is an attempt to acquaint 
the Hindi-reading populace with the basic pnnciples of 
economics The style is easy and succinct and the 
language simple We congratulate the author and the 
publishers for bringing out this useful volume 

M S SSKQAR 

ORIYA 

SARALA BHASA-TATTVA (A Peimbh op Obiya 
Philology) By Prof Oinja Sankar Ray Royal 
Octavo Pp 106 Pnee Re 1 only 

The study of philology of provincial vernaculars 
tias^ in recent years, engaged the attention of Indian 


scholars and Di S K Chattel jeo^s work— Origin and 
Development of Bengali Language — is a valuable contn- 
bution to the linguistic culture But the study of ph- 
lolog> of Oiiya which is closely allied to Bengali remains 
neglected and hence wo welcome Prof G S Ray’s 
Primer of Onya Philology In tins work the author 
has delineated ‘?ome cstahhslu'd agiecmcnts that are 
existing among different Indo-European languages m 
Older to infuse in the students an idea about the 
fundamental pnnciples of general philology But un- 
fortunateh he forgets the racial hutor that Urgelv 
contnbiites to the modification in the pronunciation of 
i word borrowed by one lace fiD-m the other 

ORIYA NATYA-KALA (A Critical Study of th? 
Oriva Drama) By Prof Omjn Sankar Ray Royal 
Octavo Pp 219 Price Rs $ only 

In this woik the author has narrated the history of 
modem Onya dramatic literature and given a com- 
paiative survey of outlines of different Onya plays with 
elaborate discussions on merits and dements of works 
of the late authors and with cautious opinions about 
the works of living authors His biief criticism has 
been based on points of climax and (‘ontrast This is, 
no doubt, nn mipoitant work and we recommend it to 
the students of Oiiva Literature 

B Mibra 

TELGGU 

ANDHRA SARVASWAMU Edited by M Bap- 
ucedu BSc (Cornel), Af Sc (Cnh), Af LA Published 
by Vusalandhia Publishers, Madras Printed at Hindi 
Prachar Pi ess, Afadras Pp 679 Price Rs 8 only ‘ 

The book under r<*view is in Encyclopauha of Andhra 
Desa, the first of its kind in Telugu Liter iture Rocial, 
political and cultural aspects of the country are ela- 
hointely dealt with and nect^sHiirv statistical facts and 
figures are supplied The hook is profuRely illustrated 
and contains several illuminating articles by eminent 
men like Di Pattabhi, Adavi Bapiraju Gam Pmgala 
Laxmikantam Gam and others It (ontains a good deal 
of information and ih valuable from the educative poinj 
of view 

The present volume is a positive asset and we 
heaitilv congiatulate Mt and Mrs Bapmeedu for this 
excellent work K V Subb^ R\o 

GUJARATI 

HISTORICAL INSCRIPTIONS OF GUJARAT, 
Part III By G V Acharya, BA, AlJiAS Publish^ 
ed by the Forbes Oujaiati Sabha, Bombay Pnuted at 
the Oujaiati Printing Pi ess, Bombay 10/fi Cloth 
bound Pp 268^188 Price Its 6 

This substantial volume is the last one of the senes 
undertaken by the Forbes Gujarati Subha of Bombay, 
of publishing in Gujarati Historical Inscriptions, found 
mside and outside Gujarat from ancaent times to the 
end of the Vagliela Dynasty It is a collection of 318 
inscriptions on stone, copper, etc, and begins with the 
Maurya dynasty and comes upto the last dynasty 
(Vaghela) of Hmdu kings in Gujarat Mr Achaiya 
being the curator of the Archsoolo^cal Department of 
the Prince of Wales Museum at Bombay was well quali- 
fied to do this work and he has done it well, utilising 
all available sources on the antiquities of Gujarat, for 
the purpose of throwing the light of History on each 
Inscription It has been a strenuous task He nghtly" 
observes that no finality can be claimed for his work as 
it is quite possible that researches made hereafter may 
require his conclusions to be modified, or even set aside 
But this contmgency is inherent m the subject itself and 
no blame would attach to the scholar K, M, J. 



THE FATE OF A PLAN FOR THE INDUSTRIALISATION OF 

INDU IN 1770 

By NIRMALYA BAGCHI 


“We do not want generals, statesmen and legisla- 
tors, we want industrious husbandmen ’—W illiam 
ThackBrat^ 

The two events, the battle of Plassey and the 
Industrial Revolution in England, both falling 
in the same period should not be viewed in 
isolation The history of the century preceding 
them explains the forces which acted together 
and culminated in the two epoch-making events 
The plunder of the East for the two centuries 
past provided for the growth and accumulation 
of industrial capital and the Act of 1700® and 
the more drastic Act of 1720* restricted the entry 
of Indian calico into England and supplied the 
urge to the Industrial Revolution In the logical 
analysis, the battle of Plassey won a market to 
be inundated with the manufacture of England 
Hence it became the histone task of the John 
Company to keep India an agricultural colony 
The John Company carried on a revolution 
m India destructive and negative in character 
India in 1767 was a highly manufacturing and 
trading country Her market included among 
other countries the continent, Africa, West Indies 
and America. Her ports and towns were centres 
of activity and her favourable balance of trade 
made her the smk of gold and silver 
dismtegration of the Mughal Empire saw the 
rise of a new middle class and a new town eco- 
nomy Iron-smelting, glass-making, weaving, 
textile-calicoes, silks and muslins, were among 
the few of her industries The technological 
backwardness of India was not as great as is 
commonly supposed * Her shipping excited 
jealousy of the English monopolists even as late 
as 1800 ® The import of lead, iron, tm, copper, 
quick silver speaks of a diversified and variega- 
ted economic life The unmistakable tendency 
was towards a transition to the capitalist mode 

1, Fifth Report on East Indian Afiairs 1812 Ed, 
Eirmmger 

^ 2 Beauchamp Bntwh Impendtm tn India 
^^3. n Willwym, m Cap 3, VI George I, Cap 7 

4 Shelvanker Problem of India Penguin Senes 
p 148 

6 Taylor History oj India, quoted by Digby 
In Prosperous Bntwh Irma, 


of production If India was agricultural, she 
was equally industrial, in her case both had been 
wedded together The political structure, m the 
north or m the south, was a survival of the 
precapitalist economy and under the cumulative 
pressure of the new forces, India was ready for 
a political revolution Perhaps, if left to her- 
self, India could have welded together the new 
economic forces, established the basis of a new 
social order and unleashed the forces of 
production 

The relation of the Company with the 
appropnators of surplus value at home was full 
of contradictions One of the provisions in the 
renewals of the charter compelled the Company 
to import to India woollen goods at a loss. The 
Acts of 1700 and 1720 closed the English market 
By a series of Acts, the import duty was raised 
up and goods were imported to England only 
to be exported to the continent It had to offer 
bribes to Cabmet mmisters and the Bank of 
England It had to finance Bntish exchequer 
with £400,000 per annum Agam at the behest 
of British capital, it could not ally with the 
productive forces of the country The servants 
of the E I Company asked for materials and 
utensils for use in calico pnntmg in India and 
the reply came back that “ it would be of great 
detriment to the manufacturers of this l^ng- 
dom* But the two groups of the greedy 
capitalists in spite of such contradictions joined 
hands in killmg her manufactures and m com- 
pelling her to produce certain raw materials 
The history of her economic development now 
faced a volte iace. The story of the backward 
leap of a country from a growing mdustrial to a 
decaying agricultural economy has been written 
with letters of blood 

Armed with the monopoly of the external 
trade agamst its own countrymen, and elmima- 
ted of its foreign rivals, the Company by one 
stroke after the battle of Plassey acquired the 
monopoly over the mland trade m cotton, silk, 
raw silk, saltpetre, opium and salt The dadney 

6 Despatches to Bengal, May 27th, 1779, para 60, 
quoted by D Prashad in Some Aspects of Indian For- 
eign Trade. 
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inercliaiits were over-nigbt degraded into so 
many gom/astas of the Company. The inconceiv- 
ably low monopoly price led the weavers to give 
up their independent profession and while some 
turned mto galley slaves working under the 
vigilance of iie gomasta,^ the rest took to 
agriculture. The encouragement given to the 
cultivation of raw silk was aimed at the destruc- 
tion of the manufacture of silk. The grant of 
Dewany converted the shop-keepers into tax- 
gatherers. The zammdars were dispossessed, 
ryots were left to the mercy of amtls and super- 
visors, and the imgation system was left 
ne^ected The revenue collection of Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa even dunng the year of famine 
of 1770 exceeded the collection of the previous 
year by more than 7 lacs of Rupees The huge 
surplus revenue was ‘ mvested ’ m buying those 
monopoly goods to be sent to England The 
Company, “ cleverer than the alchemist, made 
gold out of nothing To hasten the economic 
rum the kmg-makers m Bengal dramed bullion 
out of the country and financed Chma trade 
from Bengal And after what was left unfinished 
by the “Nabobs,” nature took its revenge. 
“Between 1769 and 1770, the English manu- 
factured a famme by buying up all the rice and 
rufusmg to sell it agam, except at a fabulous 
price”® The process of de-industnalization of 
the country was complete. 

The followmg material from the records of 
the East India Company, is a pomter to Ihe 
thesis that “the Colonial country is comp'elled 
to sacrifice the interest of its mdependent deve- 
lopment and to play the part of an economic 
(agrarian raw matenal) appendage to foreign 
capitahsm. . 

n 

In 1770, Lt -Col A. Campbell and Major H 
Watson, the two Chief Engmeers of the Company 
who were engaged on the construction of docli 
of Kidderpore and the defences of Fort William 
submitted a tentative scheme of mimng silver, 
lead, copper and other valuable ores which 
would be “productive of the most beneficial 
consequences to the Hon’ble Company.”^ The 


7 For the historical analysis of the re^tion between 
the weaver and gomasta, read Venkatasubbtah Atmc- 
tural Bam of Inaicm, Economy, 

8 Karl Marx Capital, Vol 1 

9 Karl Marx CapUaL Vol 1 

10 Colonial Thesis of Sixth Con^sss of Commu- 
nist International 

11. Secret Cons 21 Nov 1770, No 1 (Impetial 
Record B^artment), 


reaction of the Secret Committee at Port 
William to this Scheme is interesting and illus- 
trative of the basic colonial policy of the East 
India Company in India. 

The Committee considered the whole scheme 
as “ fraught with advantages and inconvenien- 
ces^ and the discussions were carried on under 
three broad lines . (a) advantages to the mother 
country and to the Company, (6) disadvantages 
to the mother countay, (c) disadvantages to the 
Company 

Proceeding along the first line of discussion, 
the Committee admitted the following advan- 
tages (1) “saving of all the prime- costs of all 
their own imports in these articles ”” (2) supply 
of bullion (3) duties levied upon these articles 
(4) cheaper purchase of naval and military 
stores (5) easy collection of revenue owing to 
supply of bullion. 

But these advantages were regarded as 
merely illusory, as Bengal “ cannot be consider- 
ed as separate from and independent of Great 
Britain” and moreover “no consideration will 
have any weight but such as may affect the 
nation in general or the situation of the Com- 
pany with the Government.”^* 

Proceeding along the second line of 
discussion, the Committee feared that the British 
Government would lose the amount of duty 
“ m which they will incur a most heavy 
penalty By a stipulation in the renewal of 
the charter, the Company was required to export 
British merchandise to the amount of £387,837. 
The success of minmg scheme “must occasion 
a heavy loss to the nation in point of trade 

Proceeding along the third line of discussion, 
the Company saw its own advantages more 
than counterbalanced by the dangers lurking m 
it. Firstly, an expansion of the resources of 
the Company would simply whip the greed of 
the English rulmg class to lay its hands on the 
newly gotten gams Previous experience foretold 
such a conclusion The acquisition of Dewany 
burdened the renewal of the charter in 1769” 
with the condition of financing the exchequer 
•with £400,000 annually. “The ministry may 
use of this plea to wrest the revenue and Govern- 
ment from the Company.”^* Secondly, the 


12 IM, No 3, 

13 Sec Cons 21 Nov 1770, No 2 

14 Ihd. 

16 Ibtd, No 3 

16 Ibui No. 2 

17 Stat of Geo 3 Cap 21 

18 Sec Cons. 8 Deo. 1770, No. 2L 
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Company feared that as a result, the trade m 
those articles would slip away and the Company 
would thereby lose large profits Thirdly, the 
Committee saw the red light from quite a differ- 
ent quarter The Indians were fully acquainted 
with the use and utility of those articles and 
their curiosity and avarice ” may tempt them 
to experiment with the knowledge of Tnimrig and 
smelting They would soon become masters in 
the manufacture of military stores The Court 
of Directors had already apprehended the menace 
and reduced the import of lead to Bengal from 
300 tons to 100 tons in one year Along with 
this danger of strengthenmg the Indian bour- 
geoisie, there was the other danger of the spread 
of this knowledge among the “ country powers ” 
who m that case would be armed with the up-to- 
date developments of the West 

So the Secret Committee characterised the 
scheme as “highly unpolitical and contrary to 


the maxims of our Govemmene,”^® and viewed 
with dismay the idea of “rendermg a colony 
mdependent of the mother country, probable 
supply to the neighbouring powers of military 
stores, and teachmg of them new means of mde- 
pendence and new sources of wealth”®® The 
scheme was regarded as “ extremely dangerous 
to the Company and highly prejudicial to Great 
Britam,”®^ because “ the real change comes m 
any country when the iron and steel mdustnes 
begm to be successful .. The development of 
the metallurgical mdustnes means the real 
industrial Revolution England, Germany and 
the Umted States of America all started their 
iron and steel mdustnes on the modern scale 
■before they started their textile mdustnes.”®® 


19 Secret Cons 21 Nov, 1770, No 2. 

20 Ibid 

21 Ibid 

22 Knowles Economio Develojmient of the 
Overseas Empire quoted by B P Dutt 


CAN WE NOT MAKE SUFFICIENT QUININE IN INDIA ? 

By MONORANJON GUPTA, bsc 


The Royal Commission of Agriculture was 
convinced to remark in its July 1928 Report 
that 

“If India, was to embark any large campaign for 
fightmg malaria it would first be necessary to reduce 
considerably the price of quinine within India and this 
can only be effected, if India is self-supporting in its 
production ” 

We are reliably informed that the average 
yearly consumption of quinine in India is 
2,10,000 lbs , though diseases in India warrant 
Its use upto 6,00,000 lbs. yearly. 

Qumine is produced in India in two areas, 
vw, Darjeeling and Madras, when the first 
centre produces about 60,000 lbs, the latter 
produces about 30,000 lbs yearly It appears 
therefore that more than half of India’s con- 
sumption IS imported from outside, thou^ the 
requirement of the country is much more. 

Qumine is produced in France, England, 
Germany, Holland, America, India and Java, 
etc, bu't the 90 percent of the cmchona bark 
required by the Quinine Factones of these 
countnes is supplied by Java In consequence 
of the above position the Kma Bureau of Java, 


a combme of some wealthy Dutch cinchona 
garden-owners, was contxollmg the world market 
of cinchona bark and qumine. 

The above is the background on which 
should be placed the question of makmg India 
self-supportmg regarding the production of 
qumine. But the following facts relative to 
cinchona plantations need' enumeration * 

1 It is not prohibited, by the law of India, 
to run a cmchona plantation by a pnvate person. 

2, But its plantation requires scientific 
knowledge and actual experience Government 
bemg the only authority m possession of such 
knowledge and experience, it is expected that it 
will help any mtending planter with seeds, 
graftmg and supervision regarding the reanng 
of the plantation. 

3. That the soil, altitude and climate of 
the Darjeelmg and Madras areas are suitable for 
cmchona plantation has been amply proved by 
the progressive increase m the production of 
quinme m the respective factories 

4 In 1941 the Provincial Government of 
Bengal has informed the Central Government 
of India that if the latter could assure that 
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foreign quinine manufacturers would not be 
allowed to lower their quinme prices m India 
beyond a certain bmit, they (Bengal) reasonably 
hoped to make India self-supportmg regardmg 
its needs about quinme within the course of 
next twenty years Let it be noted m this con- 
nection that the cost of qumme m Bengal 
Factories vanes between Rs 10 and Rs 14 
per pound And according to the present Indian 
con^itution the Provmcial Governments have 
no control over matters of seaborne trade 
These are vested with the Central Authorities 
of the country 

5 In India and Java cmchona bark is 
obtained from trees which have grown upto 7 
to 8 years and recent mfonnations from Russia 
show that they cut down the whole tree m about 
18 months In the former case the qumme and 
other alkaloid contents of the bark are much 
hi^er than that in the latter But the latter 
enables one to get the qumme much earlier. 

6. How Java gamed ground m cmchona 
trade is explamed from l£e followmg facts, 
obtamed from Bernard F Howard’s speech at 
the Institute of Chemistry, Great Britain and 
Ireland . 

(a) “A laxge proportion of the seedhn^s were 
successfully planted in the Nilgin TTillg m 1861, under 
the Superintendence of Macivor In 1865 plantations 
were e^blished in Hakgala, Ceylon and in Coorg, 
followed shortly after by further enterprises in WainaA, 
Mysore, Darjeehng in Sikbrn, and the Karen Hills m 
Burmah ” 

(b) “A suSmmary of source of bark sold m European 
markets 

, In 1880 In 1911 

1,170,000 lbs 4,58,600 lbs 

70,000 lbs 19,7,78.000 lbs 

Afnca Nil 25,400 lbs 

. it is therefore necessary to sketch bnefly the 
history of this wonderful success of the Dutch m their 
pnn«Ml Colony” 

“The first attempt at cultivation m Java m 1882 
ended m complete failure through the poor alkaloid 
producmg characteristics' of the varieties of cinchonas 


of which seedlings were secured from South Amenoa; 
the only trees producmg a tolerable yield bemg a small 
number obtamed from Maclvor’s plantations m the 
Nilgiris In 1865, however, Charles Ledger secured some 
seeM of Cmchona Cahsaya, half of which were planted 
m Tnflifl. and half in Java Those m India failed, owmg 
either to the climatic conditions or to mismanagement 
of the plantations after Maclvor’s death Those in 
Java, however, flourished exceedingly and have produced 
a wonderful strain of trees, which, by skilful scientific 
cultivations have produced, and are producing, bark con- 
taming upto 10 per cent of quinme ” 

The past mistakes and omissions of the 
Government of India regarding its policies of 
qumme, adopted from time to time, is an 
interesting study and may be of some benefit 
m the adoption of yet another policy of making 
India self-supporting But we desist, and express 
our fervent hope that m the absence of the Kina 
Bureau of Java, the Government of India will 
now keenly feel the necessity and opportunity 
of producing sirfScient quinine equal to the needs 
of the country 

We do not know what answer the Govern- 
ment of Bengal (who has secured the services of 
a big group of scientific exjierts on cinchona 
cultivation and qumme extraction on a com- 
paratively economic basis) has got from the 
Central Authorities regarding their very reason- 
able proposal of controlling the pnce of imported 
qumme Let it be mentioned that such a policy 
has been the keynote m Tariff policies of all 
free countries of the world since the beginning 
of modern civilization It will, therefore, be 
very surprismg if the Government shelves the 
question or swmgs it astray on reasons of 
Departmental difficulties interpreted on the basis 
of the constitution of India Or we have made a 
very big mistake m handling this normal problem 
m a natural way India is a dependent country, 
its advance to self-government and self-deter- 
mmation is only a fiction and any normal 
thinkmg m this country will be little conse- 
quence as long as we are under a foreign yoke 



BLIPTONESS in INDIA 

By KUMAR PAL, m a 


I Appalling Blindness in India 

The rapid increase of the incidence of blindness 
with the equally advancing number of eye- 
specialists and increasing medical facilities pro- 
vided in the eye hospitals is nothing short of an 
anomaly if not a mysteiy of the modern civili- 
sation Good many relief societies too have 
sprung up recently into active service Yet no 
adequate way seems to have been found out to 
combat this widespread dark evil 

According to present statistics, there are 
twelve to fifteen million persons m the world 
who are wholly blind And to every blmd man 
there are three who are partially blind As the 
census returns are open to doubt and all esti- 
mates are liable to be inaccurate, the actual 
ophthalmic picture of the blind would be 
multiplied several times 

Out of this enormous number India shelters 
about five million persons who are completely 
or partially blind This would be a bolt from 
the blue to many who arc eager for relief where- 
ever it is needed The ten-yearly census reports 
in India have registered a steady mcrease of 
blmdness Whereas the number of the totally 
blmd was about five lakhs in 1911, it rose upto 
lakhs in 1921, went beyond 10 lakhs m 1931 
and is feared to be about 15 lakhs in 1942 

The fast spreading tcrnble affliction of eyes 
m general which has laid its shadow over the 
health and happiness of our land cannot be 
appreciated by those who never come mto close 
contact with its tragedies Not a single family 
IS spared Eye complaints are quite general 
these days and new complications go on addmg 
to the difficulties The war-blmd people too 
have now begun to create a new problem. 

Viewing this development with grave con- 
cern the International Blind Relief Association 
of America gave a timely wammg to the 
Government of India some time ago But a 
simple review of the blind relief work in India 
was its only response. 

At the present time a united effort on the 
part of ophthalmic surgeons of all nationalities 
working in conjunction with the League of Red 
Grose Societies is being made to grapple with 
the gigantic task of reducmg the mcidence Qf 
blindness throughout the world. 


But in India little is being done m this 
direction Government eye hospitals are very 
few and far between No definite scheme has 
been chalked out Nor is any plan for the same 
likely to be considered until a demand is voiced 
from the press as well as the platform The 
thoughtful public and responsible leaders have 
to take the initiative and back up this noble 
cause of the millions of parasitic blmd people 
who are provmg a permanent liability to the 
nation at large and are moreover addmg to its 
dead weight by rendermg at least an equal 
number of their guides socially profitable 

The problem would look all the more worth 
trying when it is realised that about 60% of 
blindness is either preventable or curable Much 
of the prevailmg blmdness could have been 
avoided by simple precautions and ordmaiy 
first aid measures There are large numbers of 
blmd persons to whom vision can be restored 
by proper measures The conditions of the'blmd 
in India, thus demand a united effort and I am' 
sure, that would be amply repaid 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru before his deten- 
tion was pleased to release the following appeal 
for publication . 

“ Among the many ills of this unhappy land 
IS widespread eye-trouble and blmdness Some 
of this is deep-seated but much certainly can be 
done by proper care of the eyes and preventive 
measures especially m the case of children I 
wish that parents and teachers and others gave 
thought to this matter and took active steps to 
remove this evil.” 

II Causes op Blindness 

The alarmmg dimensions of the fast spread- 
ing blindness m India are gradually attractmg 
attention m some parts But it is regrettable 
that public opmion has not yet been roused to 
stimulate practical mterest m the campaign for 
its prevention. 

Prevention is always better than cure AM 
by proper remedy of the causes the effects afp 
bound to disappear Cause and effect stand 
or fall together. 

There are m the case of bhp.dness, some 
causes which are deep-rooted and unavoidable* 
But a bird’s-eye view of thp prmcipal causes 
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■would help us to understand that most of the 
eye-troubles can be easily eliminated. For 
example, with timely de'vice, eye diseases due 
to keratomalacia, small-pox, ophthalmic Neona- 
torum, gonorrhoea, syphilis, trachoma and quack 
remedies need not ha've occurred at all Besides, 
spread of such affections by contagion or mfec- 
tion can be very well controlled and stopped 
■^y then, IS the number of the blind in 
go great ? And what ameliorative 
measures should be adopted ? Let us briefly 
■take stock of the vanous relevant factors 

The first to strike us is the madequate 
number of eye-hospitals m this country One 
would show us the mcreasmg number of eye 
dispensaries and eye specialists m different 
cities, yet the vastness and gravity of the pro- 
blem necessitate much greater efforts and on a 
■wider scale. In other countries where much, 
fewer cases of blmdness are to be found there* 
are numerous eye-hospitals In Egypt, for 
example, there is one eye-hospital to about one 
fakh of population, while m India, there Is not 
even one m one million A study of the ophthal- 
mic rehef work m Egypt would have been very 
bfenefieial if the space permitted 

The hospitals are almost maccessible to the 
poor on account of the hea^vy expenses 
■that one has to bear m order to avail hf the relief 
pro^^nded m the eye-hospitals On account of 'the 
appallmg poverty of the masses, millions of the 
poor ■village folk cannot afford to travel long 
distances for eaqiert treatment and prefer to lose 
their si^t and remam blind for their lives 
Many of them live to be blmd because they do 
not have attendants to take them to some eye- 
hospital for treatmeni 

But what has proved to be a vay ’general 
Cfifuse of bhndness m India is the fiidifference 
of 'the patients for troubles of the eyes. Very 
few realise the harmful results of neglect m this 
matter Urgencies of livelihood compel them to 
be deprived of any treatment wha'bsoever And 
then thqjr fall mto the hands of quacks who go 
about ivith their needles and spoil their eyes 
with their cheap devices. . 

In spite of all this, mueh could certamly 
have been done to prevent hlmdness m many 
cases, if the people had knowledge of ■the causes 
of blindness and also knew how to ’prevent it 
by ordmary first aid measures -Thie lack 
of mformation regardmg necessaiy hygiemc 
measures resulte m aggravation of mmor troubles 
and spread* of eye diseafeeS tVou^ as 

well as conta^on Ndf' only 'that, ignorance in 
.about eyes is so deep that a good number 


of patients believe their case to be hopeless for 
ever Some even mistake glaucoma for cataract 
and thus become mcurably blind in due course 

In the end let us take stock of the external 
factors too b^des the hereditary causes which 
affect everyone’s eyes to a lesser or greater 
extent Dirty habits of not washing hand and 
face frequently, using one and the same towel 
for washmg eyes, lack of precaution against 
dust, smoke and glare, using a common rod for 
put ting mrma mto the eyes by many persons, 
touchmg eyes with irritant drugs supplied by a 
quack, deficient diet and so many other causes 
need to be eiqilamed to the public m full 
Otherwise these simple day-to-day practices are 
sure to result m damage to the eyes. 

III. How TO Combat Blindness 

Havmg detailed the principal causes of 
blmdness, I would now attempt to set forth in 
brief outline, a scheme for the prevention as well 
as eradication of blmdness and blinding diseases 
in India which Shri Parmanand Blind Relief 
Mission of Delhi has just launched on a smaller 
scale In the first place the Mission organises 
periodical camps (different camps) m different 
parts of India, specially where expert ophthalmic 
treatment is not easily available to the poor on 
account of little distant hospitals or limited 
accommodation m their wards This camp system 
IS just coming to the forefront of the public gaze 
Periodical relief camps of different sorts have 
been long smce known to everybody. For 
maladies, epidemics or catastrophes of a 
temporary character camps prove a very effective 
weapon When the ophthalmic surgery^ establish- 
ed that sight can be restored to the blind people 
who suffer from cataract, glaucoma or leucoma 
with timely operative measures by staying for a 
very short period in the hospital, this idea of a 
blmd relief camp too was easily transformed mto 
practice It was in Egypt that the scheme was 
first adopted. 

In India, too, eye-cure-fairs or camps have 
passed the stage of mitial criticism and are now 
quite common specially m Upper India, Camps 
pro'vide a very good supplementary arrangement 
to the hospitals In such a camp eye patients 
are mvi'ted from several neigjibounng districts 
after sufficient previous notice for treatment 
m the camp by an expert ophthalnuc surgeon, 
Thousands -thus muster together from villages 
and towns They are all given instruetions for 
preVentive.and precautionary measures. Proper 
medicmes are distributed free to the poor for 
use at home by eyo-specialists m sufficient 
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quantity Operable cases are detained in the 
camp and operated upon Such a camp lasts 
only about 20 days and costs much less per 
head than m the hospitals Such camps there- 
fore provide a very cheap and easy way of 
dimmishmg the mcidence of blmdness in India 
by curing large numbers of temporarily blmd 
persons and preventmg many who are on the way 
to blmdness This system bnngs medical relief 
at the very doors of the patients for those who 
suffer on account of poverty, ignorance or m- 
acoessibility of medical facilities Moreover, 
camps reduce the pressure on the hospitals too 
to a considerable eictent This camp system 
requires expansion to all parts of India in order 
to be useful to the country at large 

Secondly, the Mission at present runs a 
travellmg dispensary m the Delhi provmce and 
surroundmg distncts with a neucleus at the 
headquarters The travelling dispensary goes 
about to different village centres on every Sunday 
with its staff Patients from about 60 villages 
are mvited at a convenient place Those curable 
with medicmes are given medicines Precaution- 
ary first aid measures too are fully explamed 
through magic lantern lectures Those suffering 
from cataract, leucoma, or glaucoma or trichiasis 
are operated by an expert ophthalmic surgeon 
A competent trained compounder or assistant 
doctor IS left behind for their after-care The 
surgeon attends them on the 4th and 7th days 
or when necessary Some who require prolonged 
treatment are brought to the central hospital for 
proper steps. 

It IS proposed that there should be one 
travelling dispensary in each district, working 
m various village-centres by turns with an eye- 
hospital at the district town for prolonged 
treatmait. This would by itself alleviate all 
eye troubles and meet all essential requirements 
for a complete scheme of blmd relief The 


distnct and provmcial government authorities 
have to take the mitiative m the matter. In 
the event of their neglect philanthropists have 
to volunteer their time, money and energy if 
they have to relieve their motherland from the 
huge burden of blmdness which is almost 
crushmg 

"What IS most important and requires greater 
care is the active propaganda of preventive and 
first aid curative measures Prevention is always 
better than cure M|ost people suffer because 
they do not know how to avoid suffering Lack 
of mformation regardmg causes leads to serious 
troubles m many cases Thus, many ndiculously 
wrong notions about eye diseases are responsible 
for- the begmmng and detenoration of eye 
troubles If people know some simple thmgs 
about the early care of eyes m many cases of 
trouble quite a good number of -the blmd would 
have been saved from this curse 

Por this, therefore, it is incumbent upon 
those who sympathise with the blmd that they 
should . carry on propaganda of preventive 
measures through lectures, posters, charts, tracts, 
shdes and films In edpcational mstitutions and 
industrial centres the authorities must be care- 
ful not to neglect the eyes m taking care of the 
health of the students or the labourers. 
Particularly, more attention is to be directed to 
eyes, for the eye is the most important of all 
sense organs. 

The above is an humble attempt to direct 
the public opmion towards this most pressmg 
problem of blind relief which demands an early 
solution The problem has been stated m clear 
terms, with an mvestigation mto its root causes 
m order to find some way out of it In the 
end some practical sugge^ions too have been 
put' forward and if from the clues outlmed above 
some measure of relief is extended to the poor 
blmd, the author would feel amply gratified 
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Woman 

An English translation by Dr Kalidas Nag 
of an Address delivered by the Poet at the All-* 
Bengal Women Workers’ Association, 2nd 
October 1936, is published in The Visva’-Bharati 
Quarterly In the course of the address 
i^bmdranath Tagore says 

Woman 13 the ancient one in human creation Her 
^rgy partakes of the pninordial force (adya-sakti) 
underJymg human society bnnging life into existence 
and nourishing it 

The master-builder of this world made it worth 
living after aeons and aeons of mouldmg and hammer- 
ing, That work was not half-finished when Nature 
started creating life and Pam showed her face on this 
earth Nature has introduced that elemental pain, that 
birth-throe, in woman*s veins and m her heart Nature 
has endowed woman's body and mmd with Ihe vigorous 
impulse of nursing life That impulse, naturally, has 
found its ^deepest and largest place m emotional rather 
than in intellectual capacities That mstmet is ever 
weaving m woman's soul the net of relationship to hold 
otbers on to herself, with pathetic patience, afieotion and 
love That is the primeval bond which builds and 
hulds human family, and fatauly is the foundation of all 
societies and civilisations But for that original bond, 
tnankind would have got dispersed into shapeless 
vapoury nothing, without gettmg integrated mto a 
^tre of relationship* To woman belongs the primal 
fimetimi of holding family and society together 

Nature's creative processes are hidden and there is 
^ diffidence about their spontaneous eyolu- 

tiom TJcat natural flow of life courses through woman's 
wul whidi has therefore been called mysterious by men 
Tlat js probably why we notice in women’s life the 
wdden manifestation of exuberant impulse which is 
beyond logic and which has its own justification in a 
causeless mystery It is not a tank excavated to satisfy 
air needs; ft is a natural spring 

Tto rfiystery of affection and love is very 
old and inscrutable It never argues to justify 
itself It demands a <]uick solution 'wherever it 
confronts a problem 

So, as soon a« woman enters the homd she begins 
S'! ^ % expectation o^ 


^tisfy his 'doubts'^’ to gUr 

^ngto and success' by hard ^ni^ Md<m^ 
OsciUatmg on the wavfes nf dttotPiW (XfcuiJ® he 
accumulates a fmsudjble load 


draggmg dissolution, if he fails to repair the big gaps 
of his errors which crack the very structure of life 
! Such creation and dissolution mark the history of man- 
‘ made civilisation from its very beginnmg Meanwhile 
, woman, as the ambassador of Nature, contmues steadily 
“ m her work of creation as lover, as mothei , and from 
' tjmje to time, she too starts conflagrations in human 
1 society, through the concussion of temffic impulses 
Her catastrophic impulses are like Nature’s own cala- 
mities, fire and whirlwmd, sudden and suicidal 

Man IS ever a new-comer to his own world* 

He has repeatedly built anew his own laws and 
regulations His path was not paved by the Creator, 
he has got to build ever new roads in different times 
and places The path of one age became a blind alley 
in another, its progress was reversed and the path 
disappeared 

The mam current of woman's life, on the other 
hand, flows along a broad uniform channel amidst the 
rise and fall of new civilisations She was not permitted 
to e^eriment with the wealth of her heart advanced 
by Nature, she cannot afford to speculate, with ever 
inquisitive intelligence in ever new undertakings 

She is conservative and ancient 

Man IS obliged to move from office to office canvas- 
sing his goods and most men are obliged to take to 
^me profession which is rarely approved by their talents 
but is just enough for earning a livelihood So man 
must learn by hard work to ply many trades, and 
^ree-fourths of them do not attain success they deserve 
But the work that woman undertakes as house-wife and 
mother, is her proper work, congenial to her nature 

Man attain greatness by overcoming obstacles and 
conquenng the hostile sunoundmgs with his powers 
But few are the men who succeed m that unique way 
un the other hand, we find, m almost every home, 
many such wonien as have fertilised society with the 
nectar of their heart For their wealth of affection is 
naturaUy denved and they are trained by nature, even 
if not educated m schools 

Indians Antiquity 
The Aryan Path observes 

To those convinced of the antiquity and the wide 
exjwnsion of greater Indian culture Herbert W Krie- 

from todm ^11^ Philippines of cultural influences 
irom India will be no 'matter for suronse His recent 

S^Bac^oMd^qf"^ “ D Smithsonian Institution’s 
Studies, IS Peoples of the Philippines 

Sift Ph (ruIturVnor 

rrnl T 4 Cheese traders has been as profound as that 
from India Though Hindu or Buddhtet aXt“w 

of“S “ the PhihpS, E SS 

perhaps over more than two 
thousand yeaxs, has been strong The art of mptal 
IS characteristic of Indain influence and such 
decorative motifs as the lotus and other Hmdu cult 
axe found Significant alsHire toe 
many words of Sanskrit ongm » toe TagaJog a^ 
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dialects and the similarity of the Philippine alphabet m 
use when the Spaniards discovered the Islands, to that 
of the Hindiused Javanese Mr Kneger quotes Dr 
Pardo do Tavera as saying that 'Hhe words which 
Tagalog borrowed are those which signify intellectual 
acts, moral conceptions, emotions, superstitions, names 
of deities, of planets, of numerals of high number, of 
botany, of wai and its results and consequences, and 
finally, of titles and dignities, some animals, instiuments 
of industry, and the names of money 

This cultural influence emanating fiom India in- 
ti oduced ideas and knowledge of varied types, eniiched 
the language and radically changed fundamental religi- 
ous beliefs” In the probable absence of direct mari- 
time contacts with India it is possible that these cultural 
influences weie earned slowly and piecemeal through 
Java and Borneo, but ‘Hheie is no tnbe in the Phihp- 
pmes, no matter how pnmitive and remote, in whose 
culture of today elements of Indian oiigm cannot be 
traced ” 

Beatrice Webb 

. Beatnce Webb has passed away at the age 
of 85 Mrs Lakshmi N Menon writes in The 
Indian Reviev) * 

We owe a tribute to this super-extraordmary ” 
woman, as Shaw once put it, whose life-long and 
selfless devotion to public woik and whose achievements 
in intellectual and political spheres, in themselves revo- 
lutmary but hardly discernible as such, will not only 
survive her mortal remains but will also play a very 
uraiportant part m the new social order 

The student of economics, the social worker and 
political theorist owe a debt, much too great to be 
defined m a brief article, to the Webbs, and not less to 
Beatrice than to Sidney Webb One associates them 
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with authoritative works on Trade Unionism, the C(^ 
operative Movement, Local Self-Government and with 
monographs and pamphlets on vaiious subjects from 
Poor Law to public admmistration , one recalls also the 
Falmn Essays, (the Poor Law Commission) Mmonty 
Report agitation m the early years of this century, 
the foundation of the London School of Economics and 
of the New Statesjnan and also their characteristic 
theory of 'the inevitability of gradualness’ But let 
us also remetnbei That at the age of 72 these eteraal 
youths were touring extensively in Russia to c^ect 
data for their woik Soviet Commum8m--A New Civi- 
hsation ?, a monumental work of over a thousand 
published when they weie 80 In the death of Beatrice 
Webb, England and the World have lost one of the 
most outstanding and indefatigable social investigators 
of the last half a century and more , ^ ^ 

Born in 1858 in a family noted for its wealth, 
political and busmess connections and mtellectual inter- 
ests, it is not surprismg that^ Beatnce Pottei, the last 
but one of a family of nine sisters (most of whom 
mamed distinguished husbands — Sir Staff oid Cnpps is 
one of her nephews—) should have been what she 
always was, 'a clever woman, quite free from any sort 
of sentimental veneiation ’ Both her parents and all 
her sisters were people with intellectual interests 

Like girls of her station then she never went to 
school or attended a university Education was thwugh 
the agency of governesses, English, French and Geitman 
With her intellectual curiosity and concentrated pm- 
pose, and not having had any univeraity education, she 
took to self-training In 1883. she went as Miss Jones 
to Bacup in East Lancashire to study the conditions of 
woik among the Lancashire mill-hands 

In 1887, she went to London to help her cousin 
Charles Booth m his great enquiry into eoiiditions m 
London which was to act as a most potent impetus 
toTOr^ socialist thanking Much against the disappro- 
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val of fnends and relations, but after her father's death, 
she married Sydney Webb in 1892, and one of the great- 
est literary partnei ships known to hiatoiy began, and 
continued till her death last month. 


The Problem of Nutrition 

The problem of nutrition is many-sided, 
and to educate the public m the right use of the 
nght kmd of food is not the least important 
pomt H P Dastur writes m The Semi Servtce 
Qmrterly 

But the moment one attempts this comphcations 
creep m from all sides The dictatorial soldier stoutly 
asserts that if he is to fm a war, a balanced diet for 
the army is as necessary as gun-powder And with his 
usual bluff and bluster, he gets all he wants But iwhen 
the peace-loving civilian is as emphatic in assertmg that 
to avoid war and bring peace to a war-crazy world, a 
balanced diet is equally necessary for the whole civihan 
populace, he is not heard Yet experiments on rats show 
that those fed on a deficient diet are fretful, morose, 
selfi^ and quarrelsome, whilst those that get a balanced 
diet are contented, peaceful and full of life Children 
suffenng from diet deficiencies are not only physically 
weak, but quarrelsome, selfish, fretful and unsociable, 
whereas those receivmg enough of a balanced diet are 
full of the joy of life, contented and sociable 

The distracted statesman is only recently 
wakmg up to the needs of the problem of utri- 
tion and is reluctantly learning to accept it as 
a state problem 


Crisis after crisis, however, cha&c him with juoblom 
after problem from all directions which tempt him to 
side-track the problem of nutntion as of second uy 
importance, and to forget that all his problems are corre- 
lated and that most of them have then roots in mal- 
nutrition The ever-greedy merchant secs in it a great 
opportunity for profiteermg His policy seems to be, 
'' I and my profits and the devil take the hindmost The 
self-satisfied employer who represents big business short- 
sightedly considers any such reform poor business and if 
occasionally an employer does attempt it, the industrial 
woiker, whose problem is not so much quantity but 
quality, cymcally wonders if this is another smokc-sci ocn 
set up by his employer and his myrmidons to dnve him 
still further to the wall The overfed opicuioan treats 
it as a great joke He discusses vitamins and suitable 
piotems at his riotous club-dinncis and fashionable tca- 
parties, and swears by or against them as may suit his 
particular need of the hour The half-starved peasant 
too sees a joke in it, but a cruel one, and at Ins expenso 
His problem is some food, and food, vitamins or no 
vitamins, just something to appease a gnawing hunger 
The faddist stupidly misiepresonts the scientist The 
scientist sometimes forgets that human chcnoastiy w 
somewhat different from laboratory chemistry 

And the general public, mohtly conserva- 
tive, IS always apathetic 

Its prejudices die hard Prom such jarring notes a 
rhyme and rh 3 rthm have to be evolved m tune with the 
new knowledge of nutrition, and that can be done eveu 
today if only the powers that can be made to recognise 
that food is a primary need and birth-right of all life, 
which cannot be trmed with without serious results 
But if wisely utihzed m the service of humanity instead 
of Mammon, it is a stabilizing, unifying, civilizing factor 
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of great possibilities The war clouds that have burst 
over the world may well piove an Armageddon to teach 
all its peoples this useful lesson 

“ The seed shall be sown in unrighteousness but^shall 
arise m glory, 

It shall be sown in weakness but shall arise in 
strength ” 

Cultural Fellowship of Bengal 

In the course of his article in The PrabvMha 
Bharata Sisirkumar Mitra observes 

What marks her out is her genius to make bold 
expel iments which Bengal carried on for centuries to- 
waids the building up of a composite culture And 
among thesQ creative efforts more remarkable were her 
inward adventures which led her to evolve a number 
of esoteric cults of spiritual humanism which are peculiar 
to Bengal, proving her passion to discover the secret 
of life so that it might unfold itself as a field of mystical 
experiences whose flowering would lift the seeker into 
higher realizations of which, it was believed, man with 
all his limitations is capable in his terrestrial existence 
They felt urged from within to give more 
importance to the collective aspect of the spiri- 
tual life so that the progress towards the goal 
might also grow into a uniform social phenomen- 
on in the community life of the people 

The early schools of Xlpanishadic mysticism, the 
Tantnc Chakras, the Buddhist Sanghas, the Vaishna- 
vite Goshthis, or any of similar other circles or orders 
m Bengal were not bound by any rigid lules with regard 
to the admission of new entrants into them Caste, 
creed, or biith was not to thorn the cntorion of judgmg 
a man^s spiritual seeking 

These centres of inner culture developed into meet- 
mg-places of men and women of all denominations, 
who by their adherence to a common ideal weie united 
mto a kind of spiritual brotherhood, which was almost 
a marvel m human relations, although its purity\ 
especially, whcie oppo,sitc sexes came in contact, could 
not for obvious loasons be maintained all through It 
IS true that these cults of Bengal had each its secret 
conclave, but its object was to preserve the basic truth 
of its respective discipline, and that as nothing more 
than a nucleus round which the order would grow draw- 
mg its inspiration from it They were not like the 
similar institutions of orthodox Hinduism confined with- 
in parochial grooves, admussion to which was stipulated 
by birth or pedigree 

An excess of emotion is no doubt another 
diptmctive characteristic of Bengal 

It has given hoi that unbounded ardour and warmth 
of her heart, that impassioned longing for the comrade- 
fihip of others not only in her cultural pursuits but 
also m her search for the ultimate truths of life It is 
this emotional bent that has helped Bengal to widen 
mto a catholic outlook and inspired to a great extent 
her efforts to bnng togoihor men of all castes, creeds, 
and races under the banper of one leligion, the religion 
of love, which is a tiuo Dharma of her soul 

The Chhandogya Vpmishad speaks of a Paiavidya 
—higher knowledge— which was the exclusive posses- 
sion of the Kshatnvas It was from the Kehatriyas that 
the Brahmins obtained this knowledge Thev taught 
the supreme necessity of self-culture even to the Brah- 
mins, This esoteric philosophy had its ongin in 
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Mithila it spiead to Magadha but achieved a fuller 
development in Anga and Banga (Bengal) Thus the 
early Kshatriya mystics of Bengal were among the 
pioneers m giving a new form of mner culture to the 
teachmgs of the Upanishads, and their success m that 
diiection has yet to be property assessed as one of the 
remaikable contnbutions of ancient Bengal m the do- 
main of Indian thou^t 

\ r- 

The cult of Bhakti took a more definite form 
m the later Upanishads in which was developed 
out of the Pranava (‘ Om ’) the philosophy of 
the Pancha-upasana, or five-fold worship, vu, 
the worship of Shiva, Devi, Sun, Ganesha and 
Vishnu The origin of the Tantras is traced to 
this five-fold worship 

Bengal, emotional by nature, felt an instinc- 
tive disposition for Tantric Sadhana And she ^ave her 
whole soul to it so as soon to be able to make import- 
ant contribution to the formulation of its doctrmes, 
the worship of Shakti in them having appealed to her 
more than the other forms Tantncism m Bengal does, 
therefore, emphasise a whole-hearted consecration to 
Mahamaya as a fundamental prmciple of its practice 
It IS well-known that over a long past Bengal has been 
a recogmifed seat of Tantnc culture, and she is so 
deeply itabued with its spint that she may be said to 
have received from it the very character of her spintual 
bemg 

In the Mahayana path also devotion and knowledge 
coalesced to make of it that popular religious cult which 
flourished so remarkably m the soil of Bengal owmg 
mainly to its bemg fertilized by an abundance of 
emotion 

A system of logic she was no doubt able to build 
up and a great school of philosophy of all-India fame, 
but an inordmate emphasis on mtellect threatened to 
dry up hei heart and wither the natural spnngs of her 
emotional being Happily, however, this was confined 
to the upper classes and the intellectuals, and when 
partly as a reaction to it the sweepmg tides of Vaishna- 
vism began to flood the country from end to end and 
even beyond its borders, Bengal rediscovered her eoul 
and re-opened her heart It is emotion again that lar^- 
ly was the cause of her bemg able to re^ond to the 
call of Sri Chaitanya and thereby rekindle the flame 
of her Bhakti 
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Cabdnese Muslims View Pakistan 

John Km, a Chinese Muslim, writes m Asia 

At a recent meeting in Chungking, Chmese Mus- 
lims, decided to step into the League-Congre^ 
versy m India A written appeal, addressed to Mr 
Mohamtoied Aii Jinnah, President of the Inchan Mus- 
lim League, urging him to co-operate with the Indian 
National Congress, was drafted to be signed by General 
Omar Pai Chung-hsi, China's No 1 Mohammedan 
General and Deputy Chief of Staff of the Chinese Army 

General Pai Chung-hsi, as Piesident of the Chinese 
Islamic National Salvation Federation, truly represents 
all the Muslims in China and is, therefore, their iight- 
ful spokesman, as well as one of the Generalissimo's 
most trusted men It is hoped that, through this 
Mushm-to-Muslun approach, the much-longed for Con- 
gress League accord may be brought to fruition and 
the way paved for a Boosevelt-Chiang mediation of the 
Ihdia-Bntam issue 

The crux of the matter lies m the separa- 
tiomst policy ^own as “ Pakistan ” supported 
by the Indian Muslim League 

Although the common Chinese Muslims may not 
know from Adam what that means, they would cer- 
tainly shake their heads m disapproval at the idea of 
creating a separate Muslim State in India, which is 
what Pakistan" in plain terms amounts to That 
sounds very much bke somethmg emanating froto 
Tokyo, and they have had enough of the stench that 
every breeze from the Land of Bushido has brought to 
their nostrils For more than five years they have 
fought against the Japanese stnng-puUmg for the for- 
mation of a “ hui hui state " in China is a matter of 
fact, these mtngues have only served to fire the devotion 
of the hui hui, or Chinese Muslims, to their native 
land 

General 5ai Chung-hsi, in communicatmg with the 
President of the Indian Muslim League, would natural- 
ly take eveiy care not to commit himself to any open 
criticism of Pakistan " But it would be msultmg Mr 
Jinnah's mtelligence to assume that he could fail to 
read between the lines the obvious Chmese disapproval 
of that idea General Pai has on nuimerous occasions 
emphasized the idea that the Chinese Muslims are part 
and parcel of Chma — ^neither a distinct racial umt, nor 
even a political party, but a rekpous and cultural group 
with much to confribute to the general welfare In 
politics, they believe m the Three People's Principles 
underlymg Chinese democracy just like the rest of the 
Chmese people The Chmese Islamic National Salva- 
tion Federation has as its two-fold objective 1lie salva- 
tion of the nation and the propagation of Islam, but 
for the present the nation comes first lliere can be 
no rehgious freedom to speak of when the freedom of 
the nation is not assured 

In fact, the policy of the Federation, as 
General Pai conceiyes ;it, is diametrically opposed 
to that of the Indian Muslim Lreagi^e, 

While mterpreting the mmd of India at the gather- 
ing of Chinese Mohammedan leaders, Sir 2!afniIUi re- 


vealed himself as a strong advocate of Pakistan He 
was at once bombarded with questions One of these 
questions pomted sharply to the sheer infeasibility of 
the idea of a separate Muslim State in India Out of 
all the Provinces in India, it was pointed out, the only 
two in which Muslims constitute the majorities are 
Bengal and Punjab Of the inhabitants of Bengal Pro- 
vince 27,810,000 or 5444 poi cent are Mohammedans 
and 22,212,069 are Hindus In Punjab, one half of the 
total population of 24,187,750 are Mohammedans These 
two provinces are separated by many States and pro- 
Mnees in which the Muslims are definite minonties 
The “ Pakistan " idea, all considerations of its religious 
and political justification quite aside, thus seems im- 
practicable 

One of the outstanding exponents of things Islamic 
m Chma is Mr Ah Yang Ching-chih, who aroused 
much public attention by his articles on Japanese mtn- 
gues against the Muslim world On September 5, he 
contributed another article to the same influential Ta 
Kung Poo, this tune on “ Islam in India " With dulcet 
candor he called ^‘Pakistan" a medieval geographical 
expression and Jinnah the protege and scapegoat of 
those of the British Government who behove m keep- 
ing India divided 

The Chmese Islamic National Salvation 
Federation has watched with keen interest the 
developments m the Indian situation since the 
Cripps Mjssion. 

At its second general conference on March 29-31 of 
last year it was decided to send to India Mr, Othman 
K H Woo, who in 1939 had participated m a goodwill 
tour to South Asia Hib mission m India, however, was 
merely to inform Muslims there of the activities of their 
Chmese co-religiomsts and tp gather information on the 
spot about Muslims in India Mr Woo is said to have 
carried with him gifts for Mr Jinnah from General Pai 
Chung-hsi In an mterview he reported back to Chung- 
king, the President of the Indian Muslim Ijeague was 
quoted as havmg strongly disapproved of the Chinese 
Muslims' co-operation with the Hans, as the majonty 
of the Chmese population are soim.etimeH called Mr 
Woo also paid a call on Mr Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, 
Mohammedan President of the Indian National Con- 
gress, which was described as very cordial and satis- 
factory 

A direct answer to Mr Jinnah’s why-co-operate- 
with-the-Hans question may be found in a unanifesto 
to the Muslim world issued by the Federation some 
time after the conclusion of its second general oonfeiv 
ence In this manifesto, it was pomted out that throu^- 
out the 1,320 years since Islam was first introduced in 
Chma the Chmese Muslims have in the mam been 
accorded a fair treatment by the Chinese Government 
The pohey of the Manchu* Emperors m creating fne- 
tion between the Muslmie and the Hans failed to under- 
mme the love of the Muslims for their fatherland 

The Chinese Muslims are essentially a religious 
group and as such are not necesBanly interested in 
pohtics, the manifesto oontmued Get-thee-xnto^govem- 
ment is no password among them Their participation 
as plain citizens in the war against Japan, therefoie, 
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has not boon prejudiced by any inadequate lepresenta- 
tion of their status m the Government 

Nevertheless, m the Chinese Islamic National Salva^ 
tion Federation which was organized m Hankow early 
in 19^ mainly through the instrumentality of General 
Pai Chung-hsi, they are now finding an outlet for their 
energy and patnotism To-day, ^vlth headquarters in 
Chungking, the Federation has blanches m 17 Free 
China provinces and 256 county agencies So if there 
19 any ono organization in China best qualified to deal 
with the much-publicized controveisy between the 
Indian Muslim League and the Indian National Con- 
gress, it IS this representative organ of the 45,000,000 
ChmosG Muslims. 


British Parliament and American Congress 

In a recent article, Mr. Laurence Housman, 
the eminent playwright and historian, drew 
attention to the increasing stranglehold of 
British Cabinet rule over the Houses of 
Parliament. 

. London 

It has now reached the point where there are 86 
members of Parliament who are paid Government offi- 
cials in one office or another, and there are another 
40 or so -^'Parliamentary Private Secretaries'^ who are 
unpaid, but who regard their positions as stepping 
Stones to higher posts All these 126 can be counted 
on to vote with the Government The bulk of them 
could be shed by the Government without any mcon- 
vemenoe or loas of popularity to itself there are plenty 
of 0<h#r» ready ana waiting to take their places 


Many of these 'members are at the begmnmg of 
their political careers, hoping for a nse, without resign- 
ing they cannot give an independent vote, and to resign 
would, m most cases be fatal to their future pohtical 
prospects By this increase in departmental appomt- 
ments the Government has m its pocket a much larger 
number of its supporters than formerly, and m the 
same proportion the independence of the House of 
Commons is weakened, and the power of the Gkivemment 
is strengthened Thirty years ago it was still necessary 
for members accepting certain Government appoint- 
ments to stand for re-election That is no longer the 
case, and a meimber, no matter how precarious his 
hold upon his seat may be, can now enter the Govern- 
ment without any fear of losmg his seat 

Nor is the Government’s hold over the political 
lives of its members limited to its own supporters 
Its power to decree an election (even if an alternative 
Government is possible without one) affects the Opposi- 
tion just as much as the party m power, and m very 
much the same way If the party funds of the Opposi- 
tion happen to be low at the time when the Govern- 
ment threatens to calLfoi a geneial election, the power 
of the purse may have a decisive ^ect in preserving 
the Government fro-m defeat on a vote of confidence 

It IS worth notmg that, in the Amencan Constitu- 
tion, this power to penakjse the legislative branch for 
an honest vote has been withheld from the Executive, 
which m certain other respects has wider powers And 
there is still a further safeguard No member of Con- 
giess may accept a Government appomtjrruent; if he 
wishes to do sa he must first resign his seat m Con- 
gress In the Umted States an adverse vote of the 
House or the Senate cannot dimiss the Bzecutiye, but 
neither can the Executive dismiss Congress for haying 
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defeated its legislative proposals Its power to do so 
in this country has undoubtedly sapped the mdepen-^ 
deuce of Parliament— WorZdoi;er Press 

The English Language for Mutual 
Understanding 

Matirice Cranston writes in the Worldover 
Press ’ 

Whatever else we may or may not share, there 
can be no doubt that one common hentage of England 
and America is the English language Hence the im- 
portance of the spoken and wntten w^rd m bnuging 
our two peoples toward mutual underSandmg There 
IS a small organization m London and New York wbch 
has seized upon this fact and is actually doing some- 
thmg to put it mto practice It is called “ Books Across 
the Sea/^ and its function is to arrange fca* the exchange 
of prmted matenal between groups of people in England 
and Amenca The group m London has a library and 
reading room where books and publications which are 
not circulated commercially may be seen by any inter- 
ested person I, myself, should know scarcely anythmg 
of the contemporary Amencan scene if it were not for 
the existence of this reading room Tliere is, I believe, 
a sunilar reading roo-m stocked with books about 
England at 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City 


the liberal world in the tnumph of cither side ? There 
are at least four big differences which I sec — differences 
having to do with lace, war, democracy, and religion 
In the first place, the supremacy of one race of 
people IS a cardinal doctrine of the Nazi philosophy* 
The Nazis would disciimmate against and make slaves 
not only of the Jews but also of all so-called inferior 
races, whereas in Soviet Russia the equality of all races 
is not only^ a cardmal Communist doctrine, but an 
actual practice No cntic of Soviet Russia has been 
able to pomt to a smgle instance of racial discrimination. 
There, one hundred sixty different groups live together 
on the basis of complete equality— political, economic, 
and social The Jew, the Georgian, the Tartar, the 
Mongolian, the Negro, the Armenian, as well as the 
Russian, have the same chance in life In this respect, 
Soviet Russia holds a position, it scams to me, above 
that of any other nation m the world today 

In the second place, the Nazi philosophy looks upon 
war as a good thing for the human spirit War is 
glorified as an end in itself An order of society where 
the soldier would no longer be needed is not the goal 
of the Nazis They believe that such an order of affairs 
would be stagnant and destructive of heroic values 

The Communists, on the other hand, look 
upon war as a terrible evil — a necessary evil 
under present circumstances — but still an evil 
to be got rid of as soon as possible What they 


covet most is a world of peace 

Soviet Russia aud-Nazi Germany Mr Litvmoff was Commissar of Foreign Affairs, 

David Rhys Williams observes in The worked consistently and persistently for collective 
Chrisimn Bemter : secunty as long as there was any hope for it When he 

^ _ „ , _ , , failed, the Soviet regime reluctantly reverted to lookmg 

What difference does it make whether Soviet Rugeia out for its own secunty But its philosophy and its 
goes down to defeat or Nazi^Germany ^ Both are leaders contemplate a time when swords shall be beaten 
equ^^ illSieral in being actuated by the dubious pnn- into plow-shares, and spears into pruning hooks — when 
oipfc that the end justmes the means. What hope for nation shall not lift up sword against nation, nor leam 
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to make war any moie The vast literature of Com- 
mumsin looks upon war regretfully and upon peace 
wistfully 

In the third place, the Nazi philosophy sneers 
at democracy It has no use for democratic methods 
It holds that they are hopelessly inefficient In the 
New Ordei of Society which the Nazis aie planning for 
the world, there is going to be no place for those values 
which we associate with the freedom and the soveieigi 
nghts of individuals No, government will not arise 
from the consent of the governed, but will be handed 
down from the top Dictatoiship is not only the present 
practice , it is also the ideal for the future Whereas in 
Soviet Russia, while dictatorship is the present practice, 
democracy, political and mdustnal, is the avowed goal 
In the Soviet Constitution there is a Bill of Rights 
comparable to our own (and it even lists additional 
nghts which are not m ours), but as yet it is pretty 
much observed in the bieach Nevertheless, this Con- 
stitution, including its Bill of Rights, is a required sub- 
ject in the public schools of Russia It is being taught 
to the childion They aie learning to think and speak 
in terms of democracy. 

When wo consider how our own dcmociacy was 
not bom fully developed, and how we had to struggle 
to make real the dreams of our foundmg fathers, it is 
not unreasonable to hope that the seeds of democracy 
which are being planted today in Russia may eventually 
bring forth a haivcst of democratic achievement 

A fouith difference has to do with religion The 
real quancl of the Communists is not with ethical 
religion, but with unethical religion It is not with the 
Judeo-Christian ideals, but with the failure of organized 
religion to implement those ideals Their criticism is 
directed, not against the goals of the great prophets, 
but against priostciaft, Eeclcciasticism, and obscurantism 
The Communists aic nntichurch, not fundamentally anti- 
religious It IS religion as *‘the opium of the people” 
that they challenge, not religion as “the inspiration of 
human progioss”, whereas, the quarrel of the Nazis is 
with the basic pimciples of tho Judco-Christian ethics, 
which they lopudiaie as wholly unfit for a people who 
expect to be 'masters of others 

It IS for these font reasons that I cannot look with 
moial indifference on the outcome of the present life 
and death stiuggle on the plains of Russia I see more 
hope for the brotlK^hood of all races, for the ultimate 
security of all nations, and the picseivation of the 
democratic way of life in the heioic -resistance of the 
Russians than m tho efficient nggiession of the Nazis 


Ten Books for Lenten Reading 

Books can help to strengtlum and implement this 
faith, foi books can give us aceoss to those bright 
shoots of eveiJastingnoss ” winch invigorate and trans- 
form, which inhpiro and strengthen Books can pry 
open the crust of callous meitia and ciampmg conven- 
tion and thus make it possible for us to strike our 
roots down into tho subsoil that nourishes new life, 
they can help us to discover oi to envisage 
widening areas of Wlow^hip and lesponsibility 

Hero are ton books that aic especially appropnate 
for reading in this year of wai and of world-wide 
suffenng, and that au* also appropriate for readmg 
during OiesG coming weeks when we commemorate again 
the life and passion of a Man who came and saw and 
overcame the conflicits and the tragedies to whicn 
humanity is heir (The author then gives a list oi 
these books). 


MIRACLES IN YOGISM 

M ysteries of hfe, Present, Past and Futuia 
wonderfully revealed through the system of 
“Yoga Sadhana” (Meditation) of the famous Vedantist 
Yogi, Swami Premanandajee Highest references from 
leading journals and unapproachable quarters through- 
out India, Burma and O^lon for the last 25 years 
Amnta Bazar Patnka, Calcutta— “He has the wonderful 
power of tinveihng the happenings of life, Present, 
Past and Future very accurately ” 

The Rangoon Mad, Rangoon— “The wonderful power 
of revealmg the mysteries of life ” 

The Tunes of Assam, Dibrugarh, Assam— “Deserves 
every encouragement ” 

The Hmdu Herald, Lahore -“Speak highly of him.” 
Uttara, Benares, TJ P —“He has the wonde^l power 
of revealmg Present, Past and Future through 
Meditation ^ 

Jyoh, Chittagong— “His power of calculation is to be 
praised highly ” 

Nxhar, Midnapur— “Venly his glory is Bengal’s glory ” 
Personal references from Chief Minister, Editor, 
Judicial Officer, Executive Officer, Merchant, High 
Government Official, etc 

[Founded m 1916 by His Holmess Swami 
Premanandajee ] 

^ questions Re 1 , Annual Life 
imD3WCF3 Readmg, months details Rs. 2 , 
m weekh details Rs. 5 , Complete Test Life ^dmg 
Rs. 5 , Extensive Whole Life Reading 

Birth details or approxunate age wii^ the time of 
wntmg Professor S. N. BOSE, b a , 

Swami Premananda Ashram, 

P O. Jessore^ (Bengal), B. 8c A* Ry 

One of the ten books which Janies Luther 
Adanois recommends for Lenten reading in The 
Chnstmn Register is the followmg 

Toward Freedom by Jawaharlal Nehru (Jqhn Day 
Co $400) The autobiography of one of the greatest 
religious liberals of our century Nehru, who has suffer- 
ed much for demociacy, wrote most of this book m 
prison He has here given to Western liberals a new 
vision of the audacity, the courage, and the sagaatv 
lequired if the principles of a prophetic religious liberal- 
ism are to be translated into political and social realities 


Indian Dances Widely Acclaimed by 
U. S. Audiences 

New York City, June 16 (By Cable) 

La Men and her Natya danceis lecently presented 
then 54th consecutive peiformance here La Men, 
Ameiican-bom exponent of the Indian art, spent much 
of hoi life in India studying and performmg m the 
pnncipal cities 

Since her return to Ameiica, she has trained a 
group of American students m the Natya school and 
touied the United States with them Hei custom is 
to piecede her presentations with an illustrated lecture 
on Indian drama and dance An outstanding feature 
IS her nation-wide presentations of the famous Bbndu 
dance-drama, “ Ejnshna Gopala,” which has been widely 
acclaimed by American audiences 

Commentmg on the work of La Men m dissemmat- 
mg knowledge of Indian culture m the Umted States, 
Irvmg Deakm, well-known Aime- can dance cntic, said , 
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N THE BEST CIRCLES- 

where the dainly aids 
to Beauty are most ap- 
preciated, there you 
jSud the fragrant exce- 
llent preserver and in- 
vi^rator of the hair 

“KU NTALI N E” 

( With Vitamin & Hormones ) 

which for the last 65 years has been re- 
commended as the sovereign remedy for 
all affections of the hair Kuntalme is 
the nearest approach to natural oil m 
the scalp So 

USE THE BEST AND 
NEVER REGRET 
H. bOsc, febfumesb. Calcutta. 

No more potent force for mutual understanding 
between peft^ies existei than appreciation of their arts 
La Men, an Ajnencau. womaii who has devoted her life 
to the study of ethnologic dances treating of races and 
peoples, ha^ specialised m Indi^ dances Tor long 
peiwls she has lived m India and has absorbed the 
dance culture of the Indian peoples first-hand She not 
only imows the theory and technique of her art, but, 
havmg studied under &e Indian savant, Coomeraswamv, 
she understands its religious and philosophic base as well 

Appearing throughout the Amencan conti- 
nent, she has been instrumental in bringing to 
the American people a knowledge of Indian 
Nalya. 

“La Men has made kn'owp m this country two 
CHitstandang types of Natya which are practised in 
India today-4x)th on the peninsula and m northern 
In Tanjore she studied the nch religious dance, 
incdtelhi kad Lucknow she steeped herself m the moie 
aasteae seriulax dance She has also made known here 
the dances of Ceylon and of Bengal and is helping 
Amencan^ to imderstand thetn eicactly as they strove 
to understand the daaices of Shankar 

“Eiactewing any theatncalito, La Men has suc- 
ceeded m teaching the American people that the Indian 
dan<ife does not concern itself with the sensationalism 



of climax in movetment as does that of the western 
school, that the art aims not to astonish but to sooth, 
that it avoids the realistic and seeks, by the simplest 
outlines, to portray the spzntual 

“ Perhaps the finest influence foi mutual undeistand- 
ing between the American and Indian peoples lies m the 
work done by La Men’s making clear tlie fact that the 
essence of the Indian dance is spiritual Amencans 
have been taught to understand the legends which form 
the better part of the subject-matter of a gioup of solo 
dances taken from the endless loves of Gods Were the 
legends mterpieted hteially, they might well give the 
impression to the Occidental world that the Gods were 
hardly godly, but La Men loahses that the legends 
are purely ^legoiical, and as such they are presented 
‘'Thus Amencans have leainod that the dance art 
of India and the beauty of Natya lies m perfect know- 
ledge and that it is an ait of deep and deliberate study, 
the result of long and conscious discipline, in short, an 
art in which, for full appreciation and understanding, 
tlie watcher must be as learned as the artist ‘USOWI 


Exhibit of Oriental Art in New York 

The enduiance and stoicism of the Onent are con- 
veyed m the recent New York showing at the Associated 
American Artists Gallery of a group of water colours by 
Sarkis Katchadoiuian, Persian aitist best known for his 
Indian cave pamtings and his copies of Persian frescoes 
In a style both poetical and realistic, he interprets 
Hindu ceremonies and the life of India and her people 
Typical IS his “ Holy Benares,” which sparkles anci glows 
like stained glass 

Also on view at the gillcry arc eight statues dedi- 
cated to war mothers These arc the work of Bernard 
Sopher, a sculptor bom m Syria and now working in 
California In the Russian mothci he typifies the spuiL 
of defiance shown at Stalingrad The Chinese mother 
is portrayed as expi*essmg the magnificent endurance of 
her race His other subjects arc Slavish and Jewish 
mothers, the mothers of Lidicc, of Greece, of Java and 
of Poland The medium used is terra cotta 

Mr Sopher has interpreted the groups with free 
simplification of form and with spiritual dignity bc- 
^ subject It is his thesis that mothers and 
children have suffeied more and shown greater heroism 
m tins war than in any other in hLstoiy-^USOWI 


Boy Prodigy from Cleveland 

Kenneth Wolf, an ll-year-old boy who attends 
Western Reser\e University at Cleveland, Ohio, m the 
AmencEm Midwest, has an I Q rating of 182, which 
moans that his mental age is twenty He leads his class 
m mathematics and organic chemistry, although the 
other pupils are years older than he He expects to 
have his Ph D in chemistry before ho is 16 

could play intelligibly on the piano at the 
age of 22 months His interest in music exceeds his 
interest in chemistry He is now the only outsider 
^owed to attend rehearsals of the Cleveland Symphony 
Orchestra He h^es to study with composer Paul 
Hindemith — USOWI 
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Lord Linlithgow’s Parting Address 

The Viceroy has delivered his valedictory 
address to a joint session of the Central 
Legislature in which he had reviewed the 
“ achievements and fulfilments ” of seven and 
a half years of his rule No Viceroy of India, 
other than Lord Linlithgow, had ever enjoyed 
such unrestricted power and control over all 
aspects of human life comprising 400 million 
souls in the subcontinent of India 

After refen mg to the nation-building 
activities including agriculture. Lord Linlithgow 
mentioned the expansion of war production, 
which he said had been achieved without material 
sacrifice of goods ordinarily available to agn- 
culturists and to the townsmen The net result, 
however, has been famine and starvation an 
Bengal, the granary of India, lower producti- 
vity of agricultural commodities all over India, 
continuous dearth of the chief domestic fuel, 
coal, soaring high puces of cloth, and a 
general economic distress all over the country 
due to a large number of rules and restrictions 
imposed upon nonnal trade and transport 

The principal political achievement of Lord 
Linlithgow’s regime is the complete and suc- 
cessful suppression of all vestiges of democracy 
in India. The Legislature which had the proud 
privilege of listening to his valedictory address, 
was elected more than a year before he set his 
foot on the Indian soil The normal tenure of 


life of the Central Legislature was three years, 
but after seven and a half years of Viceroyalty, 
Lord Linlithgow delivered his parting address 
to the same set of Legislators elected before his 
assumption of ofiBjce In the provinces, the same 
story IS told Elections due in 1942 m four 
of the provinces enjoying provincial autonomy 
has been postponed sine die, on the pretext of 
war Two mote provinces have been brought' 
within the fold of “ constitutional goveinment ” 
by taking advantage of the imprisonment of a 
large number of Congress legislators Five of 
the major provinces still continue to be ruled 
under the Governors’ Proclamations which be- 
gan in 1940 In India general elections during 
the war have been tabooed, but in other parts 
of the British Empire, general elections have 
been held in the thick of the war and amidst 
the most acute controversies regaiding the 
policies to be follow'ed for the prosecution of 
the war Geneial elections have been held in 
Ireland, in South Africa and in Australia In 
America too, general elections had not been held 
up on account of the war Both the Presidenti- 
al election and the Congress elections have been 
held in due time and another Presidential elec- 
tion IS drawing near 

India IS fighting a war with blood and 
money for the cause of “fieedom and democracy” 
but with freedom and democracy completely 
suppressed in her own home with little prospect 
oi revival after this war, 
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Linlithgow’s “ Achievement ” in the 
Communal Sphere 

In the same address, Lord Linlithgow said 

“From the very beginiung of the war I have done 
everything a man could do to bring the parties and tneir 
leaders together, to remove doubts as to the intentions 
of His Majesty’s Government, to achieve that sumciency 
of common agreement between the parties and com- 
munities of this eountiy and that necessary prelimma^ 
acceptance of the legitimate claims of all that must be 
the precondition of any constitutional advance that is 
worth ha\ing or that can hope for permanence 

‘ It will always be a sharp disapponrtment to dm 
that these four years of war ^ould for all th^ eifort 
have seen us no nearer our goal and that as I spea^ 
today these internal divisions and these communal rivw- 
nes and that reluctance to place India first and sub- 
ordinate sectional ambitions and jealousies to the com- 
mon mterest of the country, should still stand in the 
way of progr^” 

Instead of expressing his disappointment. 
Lord Linlithgow had every nght to take upon 
himself the credit of keeping the two major 
communities apart throu^out the war 'Ah 
attempts at communal settlement, particularly 
smce the Delhi resolution of the Congress 
Working Committee, have been successfully 
nullified during his regime Any recognition to 
the progressive Muslim, progressive Christian 
and progressive scheduled caste parties was 
studiously avoided In Sind, the ascendance of 
progressive Muslims under the able leadership 
of Mlah Bux bemg none too palatable to the 
Imperial policy the Governor of Sind seized upon 
a fimsy prete^ for oustmg him from the office 
of Chief Minister in gross violation of consti- 
tutional propnety, again m Bengal the Governor 
resorted to doubtful methods in dislodging 
a progressive coalition from office for instal- 
ling a reactionary League-European coalition 
in tlie ministry Loid Lmlithgow did not 
intervene Both the Governors had acted in 
their own discretion apparently with the con- 
currence of the Governor-General as required 
under the Government of India Act 

During the Linlithgow regime. Congress has 
been sent to jail just for the passing of a 
resolution which had merely envisaged some- 
thing like in direct action of a vague nature 
The greatest and the most organised political 
party of India, which had successfully run ad- 
ministrations m eight provmces had been 
alienated The Muslun League never jomed 
him, but went so far as to expel one of its 
stalwarts from the party for having accepted 
a seat on the Viceroy’s Council The Liberals 
have also left him m bitter disgust These are 
th^ ftQlp^v^ents of a Ficeroy who did “ every- 


thing a man could do to bring the parties and 
their leaders together ” “ Internal divisions and 
communal rivalries ” are nothing new in the 
modern political society Even the arsenal of 
democracy on the new continent has differences 
between the white and the black not infrequently 
resultmg into blows But in ludia, composition 
of such rivalries and divisions was made im- 
possible under a political atmosphere maintained 
during the seven and a half years of the 
Linlithgow regime 

Truth As Seen By Lord Lmlithgow 

Lord Linlithgow said, “ Nor during all that 
time has a single constructive proposition— and 
I deeply regret to say it — been put forward by 
any Indian party ” This is a most amazing state- 
ment The National Government formula put 
forward by the Congress was a definite construc- 
tive proposal, and there was nothing in it that 
could not be conceded if Britain’s professions 
of her willingness to part with power were 
genume The No-Party Confeience had also 
put forward definite constructive proposals It 
cannot be said by any stretching of facts that 
no constructive proposals had been put forward 
by any party m Inia The most that could be 
said IS that they were not acceptable to the 
Government whom Lord Linlithgow repiesentcd 

Congress Strength m the Frontier 

Six bye-elections to the Frontier Legislative 
Assembly have recently been held, and these 
SIX seats have been equally shared by the 
Congress and the Muslim League This result 
brought out the strength of the Congress in the 
Frontier Province m a clear perspective The 
Congress is banned, it cannot function now as 
a political body and had no opportunity to 
utilise its propaganda machinery ^i the purpose 
of these elections Contrary to this, the Muslim 
League fought with all its strengh adequately 
backed by the Government In spite of this, 
the Congress has been able to score a victory 
in respect of one constituency, the other two 
members being returned unopposed 

Ignorance of University Graduates 

Addressing the Nagpur University Convo-'^ 
cation. Sir Mirza Ismail made the following 
observation 

“ I think no one will deny that in India the ignore 
anoe of university graduates is appalling, and this 
applies with great emphasis to a large proportion of 
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those who can become teachers, even in high schools 
Their job is to teach particular subjects m their classes, 
and they have nothing else at all to tell or give to their 
pupils, because their university has given them no more 
In general, the only aim and desire is to pass the 
examination and get away It is impossible for us to 
blame students for this They are. not in themsehes 
less cuiious and adventurous and responsive than 
students of other lands, but neither in our system nor 
in our atmospheie is there the opportunity and stimulus 
thev need 

The present education system is primarily 
responsible for this ignorance No real knowledge 
about the history of the country and its econo- 
mic, social and administrative systems is im- 
parted to the students The inevitable result 
IS that a graduate comes out of the university 
witli fixed ideas about specified subjects,— an 
easy prey to claptrap slogans 

British Shipping Dominates Indian 
Waters 

Bombay, Aug 13 

While tho Government of India have been doing 
all they can to help even today the dommation of 
British shipping in Indian waters it is a imatter of deep 
regret that this very Government not only accord step- 
motherly treatment to Indian shippmg but raise false 
hopes in that shipping by giving it promises and 
assurances which thev will not or cannot fulfil ’’ Thus 
observed Mr Shantikumar Morarjee, Managmg Agent, 
Scindia Steam Navigation Company commenting on the 
answer given by the Commcice Member in the Assem- 
bly yesterday that the Government had not been able 
to faecui e any additional shipping for Scmdia Company 
to enable it to maintain its quota in trade 

The Government, Mr Morarjee added, first appoint- 
ed a Scotchiiman previously connected with &itish 
shipping as the oontiolloi of shipping m India This 
was followed by tho appointment of another European 
as Indian Shipping Adviser The entire commercial 
community protesetd against these appomtmients but 
the Government completely ignored these protests In 
justifying the appointment of the Indian, Shippmg 
Adviser the Government of India advanced the special 
plea that they would thereby enable the Indian shippmg 
to maintain its position and carry its quota m coastal 
trade While tho Government of India have failed to 
stand by Indian shipping, as it was made to believe that 
they would, the British Government have helped and 
encouraged British shippmg not only to maintam its 
position in Indian trade but even to dominate it much 
more vigorously in ti/mes of war than in times of peace 
While the Government of India did not give a smgle 
ship to the Indian shipping the British Ministry of War 
Transport gave over fairly a large number of steamers 
to British shipping companies even in 1942 alone to 
maintain their quota of coastal trade While the 
Government of India, Mr Shantikumar continued, had 
never hesitated to compel Indian shippmg companies to 
place their steamers at the disposal of the British Mmis- 
try of War Transport even aunng the peak of season 
they have not been able to sedure for Indian shipping 
even a smgle ship from that Ministry which m all fair- 
ness and justice they ought to have done to enable 
Indian shipping to maintain its position in Indian 
tisade-^t; P 

The story of the stru^le of Indian shipping 


against the rival British interests is a long and 
woeful tale At the beginning of the war, a 
Shipping Controller had been appointed who had 
axes to grind The appointment of such con- 
trollers who have present as well as potential 
interests in the industries placed in their charge 
had been greatly resented in England with some 
effect, but in India the same practice goes on 
not only unabated, but sometimes with the 
addition of fresh “ Advisers ” 

Peri/ in the Present Deadlock 

An appeal by nearly a hundred representa- 
tive men and women of England has been 
addressed to Mr Churchill, Mr Amery, Lord 
Lmlithgow and Viscount Wavell It declares 

“A year has now elapsed since the arrest of Con- 
gress leaders At this moment thousands of Indian men 
and women are either imprisoned or detamed without 
trial The pohtical deadlock has remained unbroken 
throughout the year and the resultant situation is one 
of mistrust and frustration, the oontmuance of which 
must imperil the future good relations between Britam 
and India 

We beheve that the time is opportune for a review 
of the situation and for fresh enoits by British and 
Indian leaders to find a solution that will be honourable 
and acceptable to both ” 

The appeal is signed, among otheis, by Prof 
Harold Laski, Prof C E M Joad, Mr Clement 
Davis, MP, the Archdeacon of Westminster, 
Sir Ernest Bennett, M P , the Bishops of 
Birmingham and Bradford, Lord Strabolgi, Prof 
G D H Cole, Dr A D Lindsey, Commander 
Kiing-Hall, MP, and Viscountess Snowden 

Political circles in London lag behind its 
cultured people in visualising the peril m the 
present deadlock 

Lord Clive is Dead but Lord of Clive 
Street Lives 

On the occasion of the Food Debate in the 
Central Legislative Assembly, Mr K C Neogy, 
in his speech, observed 

My Honourable Pnend, Mr GrifSths, ooatented 
himself with saymg that the situation is unprecedented 
I wonder if he had m view the great famine of 1770 to 
which brief reference has already been made, and which 
I am told led to the deaths of millions in Bengal When 
Lord Cornwallis made a detailed enquiry he found that 
this famme had led to the devastation, and depopula- 
tion of one-third of Bengal Sir, when I went into 
c^ain histoncal accounts left by atoitted authorities, 
I was struck by ithe resemblance of ^me of the factors 
that have led to the present situation, with the facts 
that led to the famine, of 1770 I read, for mstance, in 
Hunter that “The whole administration was accused 
of dealing m gram for their private advantage It was 
in vain that the Court of Directors wrote one indignant 
letter after another, demandmg the names of the cul- 
pnts.” 
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No satisfactory investigation was ever made and 
the native agents of the governing body remam to this 
day under the charge of carrying off the husbandmau s 
scanty stock at arbitrary pnces, stoppmg and emptying 
boats that were importing nee from other provinces, 
and compellmg the poor ryots to sell even the seed 
requisite for the next harvest’’ Not without reason 
does the Court express its suspicion that the guilty 
parties could be no other than persons of some rank 
m its own service, and curious to relate, the only high 
official who was brought to tnal for the offence was 
the native Minister of Finance who had stood fdrth, 
to expose the malpracticrs of the English administra- 
tion It IS fair to add that he was acquitted ” 

The famine policy ptirsued since 1770 till 
1943 has not undergone any visible material 
change What is worse, the same spirit of 
profiteering m food-grams pervades the whole 
admmistration today The following facts, 
supplied from a reliable source, will be illumi- 
natmg : 

The purchase pnoe of wheat paid by Central 
Government in the Punjab markets is not more than 
Rs 9-8 to Rs. 104 per maimd (82 lbs) As* against 
this purchase price, the Central Government charges 
Rs 11-10 per md to the Benggd Government, Railway 
freight bemg borne entirely by Bengal Government The 
difference between the selling pnces of the Government 
of India and the purchase pnee of the Government of 
Beni^l IS fronrRs. 1-6 to Rs 2-2 per md 

Bengal Government releases this wheat to Bengal 
stockists at lie rate of Rs 15-8 per maund It is said 
that lately this rate has been reduced to Rs 144 
In any (^, this rate is exorbitant, because the only 
charge paid by Bengal Govenument is Railway freight 
and peniaps some cartage on Bengal side Frei^t 
charges should not be more than Re 1-2 per maund — 
on an average from the Pimjab markets to Bengal 
stations The difference between the selling pnee of 
the Government of Ben^ and purchase pnee of Bengal 
stockists IS Reu 2^12 or Re 1-8 

It IS said that the Bengal Government m addition 
to freight, also takes mto account such items as wastage, 
godown hire, demurrage— the last item alone accounting 
for annas 8 per maund as on over-all charge The con- 
sumer m Bengal is fiius bemg made to pay for the 
mcompetence of some Governmental Departmient, annas 
8 per maund on demurrage account alone for a senous 
mishandling of sunphes on Ben^ side In normal 
trade no one would brook such charges 

The difference between the prices of wheat and atta 
in Bengal for the consumer is Rs. 5-12 per maund 
(Rs 20 which is the price of atta, less Rs 144 which 
IS the official Bengal pnoe for wheat) This high 
difference seems to benefit either Bengal stoefasts or 
Bengal Mills 

Over and above this big difference m price, it is 
understood that Bengal Goyfemment allows two per 
cent, to the Mills for loss of gram and m addition 
another five per cent for wastage m mdlmg Thus for 
105 maunds delivered to the mills, the available atta 
IS but 98 maunds This is a huge wastage—a hidden 
subsidy in fact to stockists and milTing interests in 
addition to the profit already allowed 

Enquines from Mill interests m the Punjab show 
that after (mailing the weight of atta in fact mcreases 
somewhat due to moisture, etc, and production is 100 

cent There is no reason to expect different results 
msa Bengal Mills 


Mr Neogy was perfectly justified when he 
remarked that the East India Company was 
still with us, though not in its original shape 
Lord Clive was no longer with us, but a lord 
of Clive Street had been mstalled in the Govern- 
ment front bench 

What IS more, the Lords of Clive Street 
have succeeded, after the strenuous efforts of 
Sir John Herbert, m gaming once again the 
balance of power m the Bengal Legislature 

Who ere the Congenital Idiots and 
Consummate Knaves ? 

The Roy's Weekly, m its issue dated 22 
August last, publishes a digest of “ How Central 
Assembly behaves” m which it states, 
appears Mr Neogy called the Executive 
Councillors congenital idiots and consummate 
knaves That appears to have provoked the 
Leader of the House Sir Sultan can have 
his revenge by abusing Mr Neogy soundly next 
he IS on -fie air, feeling sure that Mr. Neogy 
will never get a chance of paying him back on 
the Air, at any rate, so long as he is in charge 
of Broadcasting” 

The exact words used by Mr Neogy, in 
the speech which he had made in reply to the 
Food Member, are : 

"Sir, I should now like to come to some of the 
observations which my Honourable friend, the Food 
Member, made His speech is a confession of abject 
incompetence and failure on the part of the Govern- 
ment to rise to the height of the occasion, as has been 
observed by other speakers I moan no disrespect to 
any individual member occupying the Government fiont 
bench when I say that our affairs, so far as the food 
situation IS concerned, could not have been more mis- 
onanaged had they been entrusted to a corporation of 
congenital idiots and consummate knaves Sir, I am 
not here to decry any particular Provincial Government 
or any particular Ministiy in a Provmcial Government 
But 1 should like to point out that so far as the Govern- 
ment of India are concerned, they did not realise the 
senousness of the situation, when they were about to 
lose their hold m the Far East” 

It IS indeed a senous reflection on the 
intelligence of Sir Sultan Ahmed to suggest, as 
has been done by the Roy’s Weekly, that he 
has taken this part of Mr Neogy’s speech as 
an insult to the Executive Councillors. The 
“ Roys Weekly ” should further send out reli- 
able reporters to Bengal to see the sights that 
have provoked such remarks before makmg 
such comments At a modest estimate at least 
five million persons are facing a horrible death 
nofw m Bengal Contorted bodies of the dead 
and d 3 nng and the ■wailing of helpless mothers 
over dymg children are common and every day 
sights and sounds m the streets of Calcutta. 
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Mr. Thakka/s Letter 

Ternble as the conditions are m Calcutta, 
the state in which the distiicts are le far worse 
Midnapore distnct is receiving some aid, though 
miserably inadequate, but even there the misery 
of the people is heart-rending as the following 
letter of Mr A V Thakkai of the Seiwants of 
India Society, that appeared m the Times of 
India on the 4th August, will show 

I have read with very great interest your leader 
entitled “A Food Member” 

I returned only yesterday from Calcutta and the 
faraine-affccted parts of the Midnapoie and Balasoie 
districts of Bengal and Orissa respectively, where I had 
been to take a rapid survey of the relief mjeasures m 
progress 

People m Bombay cannot uuagme the state of 
thin® that exists in the eastern parts of the country, 
of the starvation among the lower classes of people 
and of the mortality caused thereby Bombay city and 
suburbs aie very well rationed in spite of petty com- 
plaints Calcutta IS not lationed, and thousands and 
perhaps lakhs of poor people from the adjomlng dis- 
tricts flock to Calcutta in seaich of food Members of 
the Calcutta Corpoiation have openly declared that a 
laige numbci of deaths have occurred m the streets of 
Calcutta from amongst the starving immigrants* Free 
gioiel kitchenij were sturtcd by the Bengal Government 
in the district of Chittagong and public-spinted people 
in Calcutta will soon start free and cheap kitchens to 
feed about half a lakh of poor and middle-class people 
But tho state of people in the distncts is still much 
worse, with rico sellmg at a seer or a seer and a half 
at the most per rupee I It is impossible for poor people 
to subsist for long on very scanty food The Contai 
sub-di vision of Midnapoie district, which was very 
badly affected by the cyclone of October, 1942, and the 
consequent misery, is suffermg very acutely at present 
In spite of Govenunont having put 70,000 persons on 
tho free dole list with the \eiy meagre of ration of 24 
tolas per day per adult, scoies of deaths are taking 
place daily in Contai town and villages Durmg my 
110 mile tramp by nver-boat and palh% m the interior 
of North Balasoie District I witnessed hundreds and 
thousands of naked children with their ribs exposed 
Deaths due to starvation as well as cholera have been 
very common m those villages 

The food situation is fast detenoratmg and unless 
some drastic and immediate measures are taken to 
romecly this state of things, the mortality in the coun- 
tiy on account of starvation is bound to be very heavy 
Meioly looking after a few mdustrial cities will not 
ease the situation The Government at the Centre must 
take the food situation of the whole country m its 
own hands like the defence of India and as a part 
thereof If it merely relies upon the mercies of the 
surplus provinces, there is bound to be a catastrophe 
Bengal legislators are quite justified in crying for the 
declaration of the whole of Bengal as a famme area 
If nee can be sold in some parts of the country at 
Rs 8 to 16 per imaund but m Bengal at the rate of 
Rs 30 to 35 per maund, evidently there is somethmg 
senously wrong about the commumoations as well as 
the administration m the countiy— A V Tbakkar, 
Vioe-Prei^dent, Servants of India Soaety 


Red Tape on Foodstuffs 

We give below an account of how red tape 
IS working in Ihe Food Departments of the 
Central and Provincial Governments The state- 
ment comes from a merchant who speaks from 
personal knowledge and experience 

A few days past a person from Ondal (Bengal 
station) came to me and related the woeful plight of 
people m that provmce He is a gram dealer there 
He begged wheat of the Central Government and had 
to be refused He begged wheat frami Punjab and was 
lefused But if he would (I don’t know if he had or 
had not) have begged wheat from Bengal Government 
the procedure would have been as follows 

(t) An application to Distnct authonty which 
ordmaiily will take four to seven days for disposal and 
despatch to provmcial headquarters. 

(ti) Exammation of the application by the provin- 
cial authority who is very likely to ask his estabhiiment 
to put up the application before him with remarks, 
etc , and this is to take up another ten or fifteen days 
normally speakmg 

{^^^) The provincial authority agrees to the require- 
ment (let us take the optimistic view) and the draft is 
prepared, signed and sent to the issue branch to be 
despatched to the Central Government This means 
another seven days 

(iv) There must be some examination, verification, 
remarks, etc , before action is taken at New Delhi At 
least seven days for it 

(v) Agam after approval the orders are sent to tne 
Director, Food Supply (for mstance at Lahore) The 
requisition is received, scrutinized, entered and m the 
usual course of things an order is placed with the Cen- 
tral purchasing agent This must take at least two 
days The time spent for the above process is about 
thiity-three days 

The Central purchasing agent is a busmesaman and 
a trader middleman, who m his own way tnes to finish 
his job The seller within two or three days sends the 
goods to the Railway station and> awaits the usual per- 
mit from the Central purchasmg agent so that he may 
be able to register the goods for allotment of wagons 
This permit usually appears earliest after twenty to 
thirty days of the transaction havmg been done Allot- 
ment is registered But no wagon 

The wagon position is not known to the Director, 
Food Stuff much less to the purchasing agents Even 
if the stuff IS railed on immediately the time spent in 
supervision, sorting, reassembling and cleanng out w^^gons 
at different stations is not less than ten days Add to 
it ten days in transit and four days for release at 
destination, the number of days from beginning to end 
IS eighty-ihree 

In the meantime, famine-stricken people 
continue to starve and die m tens of thousands 

Gross Abuse of Executive Authority 

Bombay Aug, 21 

Declarmg that the result on the whole case 
that it discloses a very gross abuse of executive authori- 
ty” and that it afforded a remarkable illustration of 
“confusion that exists m this country between the 
Executive and the Judicial Authonty of the District 
Magistrate,” the Chief Justice Sir John Beaumont, 
sittmg with Justice Rajdhyaksha m the Bombay High 
Court, ordered the immediate release of Sadashiv Shan- 
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ker and Go\indlal Parisk, two undertnal prisoners on 
whose behalf habeas corpus petitions had been filed by 
their relatu es Both the cases were identical and both 
accused had been detained in prison following then 
arrest in Poona on December 8 , 1942 When their peti- 
tions came up for hearing on Iheaday last, Their Lord- 
ships directed the Government to produce all orders 
made m those cases and produce prisoners m Court 
The heanng of the case re\ealed that m remanding 
the accused on December 6 , 1942 , the City Magistrate 
of Poona Ignored the provisions of Section 344 of the 
Oimmal Procedure Code, which required him to state 
bis reasons m writmg for remanding the accused in 
3ustody but merely endorsed the application of the 
police with one word '‘yes’’ Subsequently, after one 
month when another Magistrate took cognisance of the 
3ase and the District Magistrate asked the Public 
Prosecutor not to proceed with the case until mvesti- pathy and kindness wdl then replace chains 


from seltmg fires of revolt than stopping them after 
they start 

“ And in that to-moriow, when peace comes, educa- 
tion foi tolerance wiE be just as important as the 
production of televimon The creation of a decent diet 
for eiery family will take just as much planning as 
building new cars refrigerators and washing machines 
The world is a neighbourhood We have leained that 
starvation m China affects our own secuiity, and that 
the jobless m India are related to unemployment here ” 

There will be no end of wai until the people 
of the world transcend the geographical and 
racial bamers placed against the path of pro- 
gress, and come to realise that the world is one 
family with one common future for all Sym- 


gations in another case weie over The Public Prosecu- 
tor merely wrote a note to the City Magistrate convey- 
ing instructions of the Distnct Magistrate instead of 
ipph'itig judicially for an adjournment as was his duty 
in the presence of the accused oi his legal advisors and 
the City Magistrate meekly made an order of adjourn- 
ment It was not apparent, added the Chief Justice, 
whether that order was to be regarded as judicial 
idmiEistrative older Their L(»dshipa held their deten- 
jon illegal and ordered an immediate release— A P I 

This IS only another instance of the sub- 
>ervience of the magisterial judiciary to the 
ilxecutive, which to all intents and purposes 
neans the police 

Slavery has no Bdl of Rights 

Mr Henry Wallace, Vice-President of the 


to bind the entire human family all over the 
globe With Wallace we believe that the day of 
victory for humanity will come but only after 
the subject people of Asia and Africa have been 
fieed from Impenal bondage 

Milk Problem in Bengal 

Milk pioblem in Bengal is becoming 
increasingly acute' Price of milk is steadily 
going up everyday and the Depaitmcnt of Civil 
Supply does not appeal to have any concern 
about it Want of milk for a prolonged period 
will make today’s childien grow up as a gene- 
ration of weaklings This is a serious mattci 
and deserves due attention of the authorities 


United States of America, has earned a reputa- In many quarters in Calcutta, the price of milk 


/ion for plain-speaking 
las said : 


In a recent speech he 


We seek a peace that is more than just a breathing 
space between the death of the old tyranny and the 
Mrth of a new one We will not be satisfied with a 
oeaoe which will merely lead us from the concentration 
"amps and the mass murder of Fascism mto the mter- 
aational jungle of gangstei governments operated be- 
hind the scenes by power-ciazed, money-mad imperialists 
‘Starvation has no Bill of Rights, slavery no 
Magna Carta Wherever the hopes of the human 
famuy are throttled, there we find the mekingH of 
evolt 

“Hunger and uneiruployment spawned the erimmal 
ree-booters of Fascism Their only remedy agflingi-. 
nsecunty was war Their only answer to poverty and 
he demal of opportunity became the Fust CommMid- 
nent of the Nazis ‘Loot ITiy Neighbour 


has gone up to 2 seers ui the rupee, and in some 
If seers in the rupee is being charged Wc consi- 
der this to be profiteering 

Production of imlk in Bengal is already 
senously defective The daily consumption of 
milk m this Province is only 6 ounces as com- 
pared with 40 m Bntam and 45 m Australia 
The annual production of milk per cattle in 
India 13 30 gallons as compared to 387 in 
Denmark and 380 in Switzerland 

The Government of Bengal are not bemg 
asked to increase production of milk here and 
now, but the people have a right to demand 
check of profiteermg in ttiis commodity of 
primary nounshment for children 


Ours is a just generation that will distill stamma 

Dr. W R Aykroyd, who was one of the 
“ leacleimip miKt be more oonoemed with representatives from India to the International 
he welfare of pobtlcs, and less with power politics- a ^ x a 

nore attentive to equalismg the use cS raw mateSs ^ j Contoence at the Hot Springs, America, 
iiations than to condoning policies of * statement on returning to India that 

Mister’ that freeze international markets-more m- they were not concerned with feeding India at 

considering 

for stable currency m all countries liian for feeding and that with an emphasis on 

ii^iallsrest rates on loans World leadersiui> must be Europe Last year m the Indian Journal of 
aow oomqMed with preventmg politioal house-bumas Social Welfare, this Dr Aykroyd had pointed 
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out that even in normal times India’s food 
supply with imports from abroad did not cover 
the requirements of the population The diet 
of large sections was deficient in quality and 
quantity and below generally accepted standards 
of adequacy There was little margin of safety 
to allow for further restnction According to 
him, the food situation m India is thoroughly 
unsatisfactory even m normal times, and that 
the majonty of India’s population lives on a 
diet far remote from the most moderate 
standards of adequate nutrition If imports are 
not to be relied on, a very large increase in the 
production of various foods is necessary to raise 
existing standards to a satisfactory level 
Cereals 30%, pulses 100%, milk and milk 
products 300 or 4)0% , meat, figh and eggs several 
hundred per cent, vegetables, particularly green 
leafy vegetables, 100% Britain took courageous 
steps at the very beginning of the war to increase 
her food production and efforts have been largely 
successful But in India, the Government did 
not move while her own experts remained con- 
tent with the mere expression of their ideas with 
no corresponding efforts to translate those ideas 
into action 

In Biitain, prices of daily necessities have 
risen only by 25%, while in Calcutta the nse 
m the retail puces of essential commodities has 
been of the order of 800% In America the 
rising prices have been effectively checked by 
President Roosevelt The following table, taken 
from the Monthly Bulletin of Statistics for 
Januaiy 1943, issued by the League of Nations, 
will illustrate how other countries have ensured 
the normal consumer at least a good standard of 
nutrition even m the thick of the war 


Food Rwions in tub Last Quarter op 1&42 

(ininiiuK's poi week per head 
(1 Gii«iwm'=I/Hlh of a Tola, Appiox) 


o 

o 

§- 

Bread 

Flour 

Cerfvds Potatoes Sugar 

Meat 

Milk 

Canada 

Free 

Fiec 

Free 

225 

Fiee 

Free 

USA 

Free 

Free 

Free 

226 

Free 

Free 

Britain 

Free 

Free 

Free 

225 

550 

1,420 

Italy 

1,060 

600-626 

1,000 

125 

100-200 

1,990 

Germany 2^50 

160 

4,500 

225 

350 

Nil 


This table shows that in Britam, flour, 
cereals and potatoes are free so that there is 
no restriction on the chief sources of carbo- 
hydrates The nse in price being merely 26%, 
they are within the reach of all There is there- 
fore no shortage of calones for the Bntish 
people. ' 


Food in Britain and India Compared 

Science and Culture for August writes in the 
editorial article entitled “Famine?” 

The United Kingdom normally produces only about 
a third of the foodstuffs that she requires and imports 
the rest Even so her food situation is heaven com- 
pared with that in India which produces the vast bulk 
of her foodstuffs The British Government has built 
up food stocks in their country to last for a consider- 
able peiiod A few nnionths back when owing to Ger 
man submarme activity the Bntish food stocks had to 
be drawn upon to a small extent there were angry and 
anxious questions m Parhament Lord Woolton, the 
Minister of Food, tried to allay the alarm by pointing 
out that the small depletion of liie stock of foodstuffs 
was only temporary Bntish Government spokesmen 
have said that foodships are still regularly reaohmg 
England avoiding submannes from Amenca and Aus- 
tralia Apparently the Bntish Government is taking 
and dischargmg full responsibility with regard to the 
feeding of thm own population 

Who IS domg the same m India ’ Bread flour, iice 
and other cereals are, of course, also free m India but 
the Himalayan prices ha\e produced a condition fai 
worse tham even a severe rationmg could do The 
situation IS so bad in Bengal that lie Government is 
reported to be workmg m terms of a ration of 6 chat- 
tacks of lice per day per head for the people including 
the peasants Considermg that nee is almost the sole 
source of calones to the vast majority of our people 
who are unutterably poor, this ration would supply less 
than 1,500 calones per head per day A man of normal 
active habits would require about 2,500 calories a day 
and a peasant would probably require at least 3,500 
calones a dav owing to his occupation! of fairly haid 
work 

We read, howevei, in the latest Umted States Office 
of War Information— Scientific News Letter, Medical 
No 2 — ^that “ thiee Swedish vessels loaded with 15,000 
tons of American grain recently left New York Haibour 
for Greece to off-set starvation conditions” To send 
food to an enemy-occupied country requires much nego- 
tiation with the enemy through the International Red 
Cross and the use of neutial vessels To send jood to 
India jrom Amenca and Australia would requite neither 
negotiation nor the use oj neutral vessels Are those 
foodships being sent ? If not, why not 7 

The reason for this differential treatment 
has already been explained by Mr Amery, who 
professes to know everything about India, when 
he spoke of “ a largei consumption of food per 
head in India as a result of increased family 
mcome ” Mr Amery did not enli^ten the world 
by revealing the source from which he garnered 
this shining bit of “ white truth ” 

Damodar River Embankment 

The river Damoder has become a source 
of constant anxiety to the people of the localities 
througih whijch it ijplasses The recent flioods 
have been of a greater magnitude than is usually 
the case This year, the defective embankments 
erected apparently without any scientific plan 
and foresi^t have come in for a good deal of 
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cnticisin The following letter from an 
Engineer, havmg scientific knowledge and re- 
quisite experience, and published m the Amnta 
Bazar Patnka for August 6, 1943, deserves 
special attention A retired Executive Engmeer, 
Irrigation, in the Government of Bengal, says m 
it : 

On the 17fch July last, the great embankment yield- 
ed to the rush of waters and yawned out a gap of 1,(X)0/-, 
letting loose all the funes, to submeige miles of the 
country The closmg of the embankment with a fresh 
rise in the river would be difScult The water has been 
following an easterly course towards Memari, but after 
that we may ask it Quo VadiSj whither are you going ? 

With my intimate eicpenence of the locahty for 
three decades, and having saved the embankment dur- 
ing the long penod of my mcumbency, I beg to offer 
a few remarks for consideration of ^e authorities if 
they are thinking of Post-Flood Planning ' against 
such unwelcome crises 

Durmg the 1830 Flood, when the Damodar used 
to spiU all round, boats plied between Burdwan and 
Calcutta across countiy Since 1850, the left bank has 
received complete protection, while the right has been 
given over to flood ^ill, with these results 

(1) The nght side people suffered and still do so, 
but they are 4 times healthier than people on the left 

(2) The ground levels on the nght have risen 8 
feet above those on the left, there are live channels to 
cany the flood water away and boats are available, 
which are unknown to the protected people 

(3) The reservoir capacity for floods on the nght 
is fast decreasing, the construction and mamtenance 
of the embankment has shifted the head of the Damo- 
dar Delta 20 miles above Burdwan, whereas head 
of the Delta on the nght bank is 30 miles below Burd- 
wan, at the Begua offtake 

Hence in years to come, the embankmient would be 
subjected to more and more flood pressure Breaches 
occurred m 1888, 1913, 1935, 1940, 1943 the penod 
between successive breaches is reducmg The Embank- 
ment at Amirpore (mile 26) was never breached dur- 
ing the last 100 years Unless the embankment has 
been neglected here, it presages the attempt of fiie 
riven to Diuld ite Delta on the left 

To my mind, an escape on the left bank from near 
about the present breach site through the capacious 
railway cause-way and other so-call^ dead channels 
(many of which are quite capacious) into the Hooghly 
IS badly needed The escape can be made automatic 
and controlled and need not carry so much as one lac 
cusecs OP so little as 17,000 cusecs or so required for 
extensive inigation The left bank lands must take 
some share of the floods and help m the “ General War 
Effort Against Floods ” It would benefit them It may 
be noted that the Nile Basins absorb 40 per cent of 
the floods of that river The bogey of Calcutta being 
swamped by the Escape Waters is unbelievable 

cine may think that as soon as the breach is closed, 
one may go to sleep ! The trend of events does not 
warrant it and ’action is required 

A simijar j&roblem confrcgats the 25 crore Sokkar 
Bsurrage Project and div^on of the Indu§ waters from 
,We6t*to East is reS^khsed to save the situation 

, need for »» actuate scheme of river 

jaa M p g J bs been m Bengal for some time 

B N' K, Baai of tke 


Punjab Irrigation Department, had delivered a 
course of lectures in the Science College, 
Calcutta in which he had emphasised the need 
for river trammg in Bengal and pleaded for the 
immediate establishment of a Research Labora- 
tory for the purpose Maharaja S C Nandy, 
during his tenure of office as Minister for Worli, 
had done a contour survey of the Bengal rivers 
along with the then Chief Engineer, Irriga- 
tion, but nothing came out of it as he had to 
vacate office soon after except some attempts 
made by Maulvi Samsuddin Ahmed 

Closing of Damodar Breach 

In the Amnta Bazar Patnka of 16th August, 
1943, another retired Executive Engineer of the 
Tirhoot Waterways Division, Bihar P W D. has 
pointed out the inefficacy and the potential 
danger involved m the Government proposal to 
^stop the breach by a solid embankment He 
'writes • 

It appears from a Press report that instead of 
providing controlled flood escapes through natural chan- 
nels (the so-called dead channels) as suggested, a few 
days ago, m vour esteanued journal by Mr A N Mitra 
I S E (retired) — ^the Government engineers now propose 
to close up the breach by a solid embankment As 
stated by Mr Mitra, who had experience of the Damo- 
dar embankment over three decades, the unprotected 
countiy on the nght bank has been built up to an 
extent of eight feet m average whereas m the so-called 
piotected area m the left, the frequency of breaches has 
increased The evil effects of leveemg rivers have been 
recc^ised by modem engineers all ovei' the world 
Pursuance of the ill-fated policy of the past will simply 
render thfe so-called protected area into a vast cesspool 
where a future breach m the Bundh will cause unpre- 
cedented damage and untold-of miseries to the future 
generation 

Instead of such stop-gap methods, the posterity 
needs mauguration of a bold policy for even distribu- 
tion of spill on both banks over as large an area as 
possible and quick dispersal of the same by revival of 
all old natural channels irrespective of the vested inter- 
ests mvolved 

The day before, a graphic account of the 
causes and secret influences that have made the 
Damodar a river of sorrow instead of a giver 
of life was given by Dr Meghnad Saha in an 
article contributed to the same newspaper 

The following eictract from Dr Saha’s article 
^peaks for itself * 

After the floods of 1913 and 1919, the Bengal 
Government was roused to action and ordered its ini 
gation ofiGlcers to undertake a complete scientific investi- 
gation of the river-course and suggest measures for a 
permanent remedy The survey of the river-course 
was started by Mr Subarwal, the present Chief 
Engineer (Imgafaon) and supervised by Mr Adams- 
Williams, for long Chief Irrigation Engineer of Bengal 
but then Supermtendmg Engineer, on special duty 
The services of Mr E, L, Glass vAo had expenenye of 
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construction of reservoirs and dams m the Central 
Provmces were requisitioned as Special Officer The 
investigations extended over eight years (1913^1020) and 
-were as thorough as could be under the then conditions 

The final scheme submitted by Mr Glass to the 
Bengal Government was a proposal for the construction 
of reservoir Dams, one at Parjon (twelve miles up the 
Bhujidih Station) on the Upper Damodar for storing 
15,000 million cubic feet of water, another at Palkia on 
the Barakar of about the same storage capacity and a 
third of smaller size (about 7,000 million cubic feet) on 
the Usri, a tributary of the Barakar The total cost 
for the construction of reservoirs was estiimnted to be 
Rs 2 crores The proposals weie somewhat modified 
by Mr Adams-Williams, who recommended in addition 
certain other measures for the plain areas 

Opposition from Coal Magnates 

We consider that the work done by the Irrigation 
Department was very thorough, and the measures re- 
commended by them were entitled to serious considera- 
tion by the Government It appears that the Govern- 
ment was almost persuaded to implement the recom- 
aniendations, and prelimmary works were actually start- 
ed for the construction of a dam at Parjon This and 
other measures recommended would have converted the 
Damodar from a hill torrent to a perennial stream 
deJivermg nearly 1,000 cusecs of water throughout the 
year, would have curbed the fury of the floods, made 
the rivet-courses m the lower basm permanent, and 
restored Western Bengal to its pre-and early British 
period of prosperity by enabling the peasant to raise 
two to three crops on their fields annually The threaten- 
ed diversion of the Damodar course north of Calcutta, 
endangenng the very life of the city, would not have 
taken place, and the artenal Imes of communication, 
vtz, the railways and roads would have been safe- 
guarded against any breach But alas, the Government 
of Bengal and the unsuspectmg public had not taken 
mto account another party which ultimately proved 
stronger than both oombmed These were the Coal 
Magnates of Calcutta (The Indian Mimng Association) 
When the work of survey was m progress, a little spar- 
row appears to have whispered mto their ears that if a 
dam impoundmg 15, (MX) million cubic feet of water were 
constructed at Parjon, the water would percolate down 
along the faults of the rook strata, and spoil nrany of 
the coalfields m the Upper Damodar Valley So the 
services of the Geological Survey of India were requisi- 
tioned and an Officer of the Geological Survey was 
d^uted to mvestigate the matter The fimdmgs of this 
omcer appeared to confirm the fears of the Indian 
Mmmg Association, though accordmg to Mr Glass, 
another oflBicer of the Geological Survey, Dr Pasco^ is 
said to have expressed just the contrary op^inion The 
Imgation Department (both Mr Adams-Williams and 
Mr Glass) were not convmced of the argumeaits offered 
by the Geological SuWey and the matter was ultimately 
referred to Mr Hayden, the then Director of Geological 
Survey * The Director of course upheld the fiindmgs 
of his own officer, but in a language which contamed 
too many 'mays^ and ‘paights^ and 'probables,' which 
clearly snowed that the opinion expressed left room for 
a further and more thorough scientific scrutiny of the 
project Anyhow, the Government to whom the oues- 
tfon of ultimate decimdii was referred, appears to have 
read m Mr Bfayden's report that the construction of a 
dam at Parjori would probably cause more water to 
percolate to the coal mmes and spoil them m the 
Immediate neighbourhood, and gave the proposals a 
most "undserved^' buna! The interests of the rural 
pojmlation as well as those of the Kailways and the 
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Calcutta Port Trust were thus sacrificed to those of the 
coal magnates 

The Supermtendmg Engmeei of the Imgation 
Department, Mr Adams-Williams, to whose enterprise 
the schemes were due, must have felt awfully chagrmed 
when he found that the patient labours of nimself and 
his officers extending over years were torpedoed by the 
expression of a vague and unconfirmed fear 

In his final note (dated June 1, 1920) he records 
his apprehension that the course of the Damodar may, 
in course of a future catastrophic flood, be divertea 
eastwards, as the banks on the right unembanked side 
were getting higher due to deposits of silt This would 
cause the Damodar to discharge its flood waters above 
Calcutta as it used to do a hundred years ago What 
would be the consequences ? To quote Mr Adams- 
Williams 

“ it IS clear that the Hooghly could not cany 
this (le, the flood) volume and much of it would 
therefore pass through Calcutta itself, and the towns 
on the banks of the river would suffer m the same way 
as Hamilton, Dayton, etc, m 1913 m the great Miami 
flood It IS this aspect of the question which makes 
matters urgent, knowmg, as we do, that flood levels 
near Burdwan are rapidly nsmg ajnd I do not think 
the Mining Association and the Geological experts have 
fully grasped this side of the question I believe that 
by constructmg the Hazanbag and Usn reservoirs, as 
proposed, flood heights at Burdwan will be reduced for 
a few years withm manageable hmits, and that deltaic 
action wiU be retarded at the head of the delta we may 
also expect an improvement m the narrower portions of 
the rivers at and below Jamalpore , but m time the same 
difficulties will arise as the delta fills up, and it wiU 
then be imperative to construct a further dam m the 
Damodar, and probably the Parjon site will have to be 
selected, the Damodar catchment is particularly want- 
ing m good sites, and we shall have to make use of any 
that can be found" 

After the memones of the floods of 1913 and 1919 
died down, the Government as well as the public have 
been livmg m an atmosphere of self-complacency Just 
to give some sop to the agncultural population, the 
Anderson Canal was completed at a cost of a crore and 
a half in 1934 This has been a very ill-projected 
scheme as subsequent history has shown, and this has 
left all the problems of the Damodar unsolved and 
untackled 

As regards Government of BengaPs Damo- 
dar nver policy, the people have been misled 
Great decisions have to be taken and the people 
know that they can be taken only when the 
desire of the people is effectively represented m 
a legislature which would mamtain adequate 
control over the Executive 

Tq Govern India by Force is Beyond 
Brmm^s Power 

A book entitled My dear Churchill which 
contains a senes of open letters to the promment 
members of the British Cabinet by an anony- 
mous writer under the pen-name Pojndus, has 
reached us recently We give below a summary, 
in the words of his letter to Mr Amery, the 
Secretary of State for India, which may be of 
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special interest in this country The book was 
first published m March 1941 by Victor Gollancz 

To go OE governing India by force is both inconsist- 
ent with Great Bn taints professions about this war being 
fought for democracy, and beyond Great Britain s 
power I do not suggest that armed insurrection in 
India IS immment, lor except for the small native 
army, British India is one of the most disaimed 
countnes in the world It has been a part of British 
policy to keep it so, and to handpick the Indian Army 
so as to reduce to *a Tmmmiim the nsk of another 
Sepoy revolt * Such other arms as there are in India 
are to be found much more in the native States than 
m British India proper, and the rulers of these States 
are for the most part supporters of British Imperialism 
as a bulwark against Indian democracy Armed revolt 
IS hardlv to be expected, yet awhile, on any significant 
scale It would come only if we were so weakened by 
war elsewhere as to have to withdraw our garrisons 
and leave the native soldiers to choose between jommg 
the people and perishmg m defence of a cause m which 
they could have no faith 

But short of armed revolt, an immense spread of 
civil disobedience is likely, unless we change our policy, 
and mass civil disobedience can hardly occur without 
mcidents, which will embitter opinion, and make atatho- 
ntative Government much mere difficult India will 
slip froon under British control, until the day comes 
when, perhaps aided by ^another Power,* revolt does 
become possible, and the peoples of India rise and 
dnve their rulers into the sea— unless those rulers have 
been wise m time 

There is the conflict between Hmdu and Mahome- 
tan elements to be taken into account with the certamty 
that, as lonff as we make disagreement between the 
Congress and the Moslem League an excuse for doing 
nothing, the disagreement will contmue, and the blame 
be ii^tly put on us 

There are all sorts of cross-currents, among which 
it is easy enough to discover excuses for inaction But 
maction is fatal, because it means tummg India mto 
an enemy, when we badly need fnends 

What IS most keenly resented th’oughout India is 
that the coimtiy has been brought into the war with- 
out any consent of its own It has been forced mto 
the war as a dependency of the British Empire This 
is, of course, freely m accordance with Imperialist tradi- 
tion, and it was done m 1914 without provokmg any 
thmg like the same resentment But much has happen- 
ed smce 1914, India has been promised, but not given, 
Dominion Status, and Indian Nationalism has develop- 
ed a long way further It is no longer possible to order 
the Indians about, and expect them to diow resentment 

Can we be surprised when Indians, even when it 
has been explamed to them that they would be much 
^orse off under the Nazis, or under Japan (as they 
would), still then feel only resentment as being dragged, 
by the scruffs of their necks, mto Great Britian’s war ^ 

You can do nothmg about all this, unless you can 
t^k the War Cabinet round to acting a long way m 
advance of British opimon To talk them round to 
what ? To offering the Indians, not Dommion Status 
at some uncertam future date— when maybe there 
won t be any Bntish Empire for them to be a Dammion 
of— but something tangible, here and now 

What shadow of nght has Great Bntam to rule 
India against the Indians* will, that Hitler has not to 

Norway, or Holland, or occupied Prance, or Great 
he can occupy that top? K ve staad for 

jagjit of the Sword in ladia, what nght have we to 
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pose as Champions of freedom and democracy, or tc 
expect help as the Champions of these causes? ot 
are freedom and democracy good only for men whose 
skins are white ? 

It IS not mere mjustice, it is height of folly that 
you are gaoling by hundreds the very leaders of Indian 
opimon who are most favouiable to a friendly settle- 
ment of the Indian question 

lou can’t— you or Churchill, or whoever is res- 
ponsible for the present deadlock m India— have it 
both ways You can’t appeal to the spint of democracy 
m England and America, and expect it to stay asleep 
in Asia You can’t go m rulmg India as your predeces- 
sors ruled it m the 19th century If you mean to try 
rulmg India by the swoid you will have to sharpen your 
sword upto the 20th century, Nazi standards You will 
have to ^ut up all the Indian leaders in concentration 
camps, and shoot at sight But you can’t do it, my 
dear Ameiy, and what is more, you know you can’t 

The writer’s confidence m the innate good 
sense of Mr Amery has been misplaced The 
gallant Secretary of State has shut up all the 
Indian leaders in concentration camps and 
shootmgs at sight have actually happened in 
India including machine-gunning from the air 
For the past one year, India has seen the most 
repressive regime after 1857 

The Pollard Case 

Judgment has been delivered by the 
Calcutta High Court in what has been well- 
known as the Pollard Case This case bad 
attracted wide attention m the country and the 
judgment of the Chief Justice has come in for 
some amount of criticism The fundamental 
pnnciple m the administration of justice is that 
justice should not only be done but it must also 
appear to have been done Some doubts have 
been expressed, whether this fundamental prmci- 
ple has been uphold in the judgment delivered 
by the Chief Justice 

The case arose out of a complamt by a 
pleader filed against Pollard who was the 
Superintendent of Police o-f Berhampore and 
whom he had approached m his professional 
robes m connection with the moving of a bail 
petition Pollard assaulted him and turned him 
out Pollard was convicted and sentenced to a 
fine of Rs 200 by a Berhampore Magistrate, 
The Session Court of Nadia, which had become 
the forum of justice out of Pollard’s own choice, 
heard his appeal and dismissed it Then upon 
grounds of alleged interference with the adminis- 
tration of justice by the then Chief Minister Mr 
A E Fazlul Huq, the petitioner obtained a 
rule from the Calcutta High Court A Special 
Bench constituted for the purpose with the Chief 
Justice, Mr Justice Khundkar and Mr. Justice 
Lodge has now delivered ‘judgment setting aside 
the conviction and fine imposed on Pollard. 
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The judgment of the Special Bench has been 
principally based on the Huq-Chatterji corres- 
pondence legarding the Jiagunj Rice Looting 
Case which has been considered irrelevant in the 
present proceedings by the public to whom justice 
should appear to have been done 

The issues mvolved in the case were mainly 
two — ^first, whether m behaving as he was 
alleged to have done, towards the complainant 
Mr Satya Gopal Majumdar, the Superintendent 
of Police acted in the discharge of his legitimate 
official functions, second, whether the charges 
brought about by the complainants had been 
substantiated on evidence produced in the trial 
courts To the uninitiated the Special Bench 
seem to have ignored both these vital issues and 
to have placed an over-emphasis on the Huq- 
Chatterji correspondence which related to an 
entiiely different case 

The judgment of the Chief Justice is given 
below in part 

In course of the judgment the Chief Justice observed 
that it was a very serious matter for all times tor the 
course of justice to be mterfered with or for even an 
attempt to be made to mterfeie with the course of 
justice It was veiy serious indeed when such an 
attempt was made by the Chief Mmister of the Pro- 
vince who possessed great power and influence In this 
case it was clear that Mr Huq who at all material 
times was, until Apnl of this year, the Chief Minister, 
used his position to influence the course or justice in 
the Jiaganj Case for political considerations When Mr 
PazJul Huq took office as Chief Munster on December 
12, 1941, he took the usual oath of office as pres- 
scribed by the Instrumient of Instructions issued by the 
Crown to the Goveinor of this province , 

The Chief Justice continued that in writmg those 
letters to Mr Chatterjee and sending Mr Badruddoja 
with two of them to instruct Mr Chatterjee, Mr Fazlul 
Huq broke his oath It was not as if he were an 
Ignorant man, who did not know the nature of the oath 
he took 

His Loidship proceeded that Mr S K Chatterjee, 
District Magistrate, on one occasion at least earned out 
Mr Huq’s wishes, he knew fully well that he was doing 
wrong in so doing Mr Chatterjee ought to have 
prevented all attempts at interference with the 
magistracy under his control In his Lordship^s view 
he was not fit to exercise supervision over judicial 
officers and he should be tiansf erred to some other 
branch of the public service where plasticity might 
possibly be an advantage and not a danger to the 
community 

His Lordship continued that the production of the 
letters referred to had raised entmely a new situation,— 
one which as far as his Lordship was concerned was 
unique The letters were written in connexion with the 
Jiaganj Case pending at the same time in the ‘same 
distnct These letters were four in number, 3 of them 
purporting to have been written by Mr Huq who was 
then the Chief Minister but resigned his office in March, 
1943 These letters were reproduced in the Calcutta 
newspapers and they must mevitably have been seen by 
Mr, Huq. He had not come forward to disclaim them 
The first letter was dated September 29, 1942, wqtteu 


to Mr S K Chatterjee asking for the adjournment 
of the Jaiganj Case His wishes were granted and the 
case was postponed 

His Lordship then referred to the two explanations 
sent up by the District Magistrate m the Jiaganj Case 
and with regaid to two poinis the Chief Justice observed 
that he could regard Mr. Chatterjee’s explanation as 
dismgenuous Nor was his Lordship able to accept the 
explanation of the Distnct Magikrate that judicial 
determmation of issues m the Jiaganj Case was insisted 
upon In the Jiaganj Case Pollard was the protagonist 
of the Crown When one found that the case for the 
Crown was disposed of m favour of the defence and 
one found at the same time that the Mamstrate was 
tiying the case brought against Pollard, who was dis- 
liked and threatened by the same Mmister, one could 
not avoid the suspicion, and a strong one, that the 
same influence that was brought to bear m the Jiaganj 
Case, might also have been brought to bear or at any 
rate have operated in Pollard^s case 

His Lordship then contmued to deal with the argu- 
ment of the defence in the Jiaganj Case where the 
contention was that whatever Mr Pazlul Huq might 
have done it had no bearing upon the result in the 
Jiaganj Case and there was no evidence of it His 
Lordship said that it was not necessary that it should 
be proved that that mterference was the cause of the 
vercuct The position had been stated by Chief Justice 
Lord Hewart in 1 K B 1924, p 236, when he said xnter 
aim that it was of fundamental importance that justice 
should not only be done but should manifestly and 
undoubtedly be seen to be done Also^ nothing was 
to be done which created even a suspicion that there 
had been an improper interference of the course of 
justice 

Mr A K Tazlul Huq was not asked to 
appear before the Court and defend himself 
alliough Mr Martin, the Divisional Commis- 
sioner who had brought the letters was summoned 
to appear The Distnct Magistrate, Mr S K. 
Chatterji also was not summoned Without 
granting them the elementary nght to self- 
defence, the Chief Justice has passed severe 
strictures against both, and that even after he 
expressed his desire that justice should not only 
be done but should also appear to have been 
done Mr Justice Lodge, who was reported to 
have felt embarrassed m issumg the Rule and 
who, accordmg to the assertion of Mr S N 
Banerjee (Sr ) , Counsel, was heard to say that 
Pollard was his friend, was retained on the 
Bench Mr Banerjee has been roundly dis- 
believed by the Chief Justice 

The Huq-Chatterji correspondence is given 


below : . , 4 , 

In the first letter Mr Huq stated %nt&r aim that 
he “would very much like that the case (Jiaganj Rice 
Looting Case) be adjourned to some later date, say, 
after the Pujahs, so that I can go through the papers 
(of the case) and decide whether Government should 
have any say in the matter” , ^ . /h i j.i. 

The next letter written by Mr Huq from Calcutta, 
dated the 28th October, 1942, addressed the Distnct 
Magistrate as “My dear Chatterji ” m wtuch he intro- 
duced to h^TTt Mr Syed Badruddoja, M.A, BL, ^ i 
Secretary of the Progressive Coahtion Party. In that 
letter Mr Huq wrote inter aha . “There is (me parti- 
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onlar matter regarding which he (Mr Badrud<Joja) wiU 
speak to you, and I hope you will hear him fully and 
help him to the best possible extent I am leierr^ to 
the case with regard to which that Imperial Omcer 
has made those stupid remarks and objectionable coan- 
ments You have done well to teU. him that it was I 
who IS responsible for the step that has been taken I 
have told the I-G of Police ever 3 dbing, and let us 
hope that when the tune comes, I will be akle to give 
him a good duckmg 

“I do not wish to say much in detail, because 
Mr Badruddoja will be able to put our case completely 
before you I trust you are keeping well My Bijoya 
greetmgs to you” 

The next letter wntten by Mr Huq to the District 
Magistrate Was dated November 3rd, 1942 and marked 
“Personal and Confidential” in which he said, “I am 
agam sendmg Mr Syed Badruddoja to you, I am told 
that the S P» IS adoptmg most autocratic methods m 
order to brmg about the conviction of the accused The 
police are at liberty to collect as much evidence as possi- 
ble m support of the charges, but this must be done 
legitimately and dishonest atteimpts to pile up facts 
and circumstances against the accused must be severely 
condemned In the case of this particular officer, 
nothing seems to be strange I will not say (cajuch al^out 
him because all his doings may form the subject-matter 
pf departmental proceedmgs, I am somewhat concerned 
about the manner m which he is alleged to be persecut- 
ing the accused m this case This should not be allow- 
ed The S D 0 should assert himself and not yield 
to threats After all the S P is not the Government, 
nor IS the 8 P the repository of all power So long as 
the S D 0 does his duties honestly and uprightly, he 
has got nothing to fear As a matter of fact, if he 
thiipJca that the evidence does not justify the coanmit- 
ment and that the facts and the circumstances justify 
a discharge of the accused, he should not hesitate to do 
so, because of the consequences which his orders might 
have on the S. P I can give him this assurance through 
you that Government will stand by him and support 
him m what he does I have asked Mr Syed Badrud- 
doja to explain to you what I would very much wish to 
see should be done I do not like to put those things 
on paper 

' “ This letter is meant for you only and I hope you 

Will destroy it after perusal” 

These letters will appear to a person of 
average intelligence, not acquainted with the 
mtricacies of law, like those who form the basis 
of the British jury system, as an endeavour on 
the part of the Chief Minister to uphold the ad- 
mmistration of justice and not an example of 
an interference with it Mr Huq had taken 
the I G of Police mto confidence m respect of 
the complamts he had received against the S P. 
and was even contemplatmg departmental pro- 
ceedings against him 

The Standing Counsel for the Crown had 
drawn attention of the Special Bench to the 
explanation of the Distnct Magistrate where 
he had said that no extra judicial influence 
was brought to bear upon the trial Court and 
that judicial detennmation of the issues was 
insisted upon Ftom the facts it appeared to 

Qrown that what the District Magistrate 


said was nght and that he did not m any way 
attempt to mterfere with the administration of 
justice. The Stendmg Counsel clearly said, that 
so far as the facts of the case were concerned, 
they were considered and the Crown^s view was 
that on the facts adequate justice had been done 

Sec 197 of the Cr. P G has finally been 
invoked by Khundkar and Lodge JJ against 
any further proceedings to be taken against the 
petitioner 

Extent of Damage by Burdwan Floods 

The extent of damage done by the devasta- 
tmg floods at Burdwan has not yet been 
authoritatively announced Unless the public 
have an idea of the damages, the help rendered 
may not be proportionate We, therefore, give 
below an account of the damage compiled by the 
Burdwan Distnct Flood Relief Committee 


Sadar Katwa Kalna 
Sub-divn Sub-divn Sub-divn Total 


Unions affected 19 
Villages affected 26fi 
People affected 80,000 
Damage to Aua 
Crop 20% 

Damage to Aman 
Crop 40% 

Huts destroyed 10,000 


24/28* 

16 

69/63* 

213/300* 

77 

646/642* 

1^,000 

30,000 

2,30,000 

60% 

20% 


60% 

30% 


18,000 

1,300 

29,300 


Required amount of gratvjitxous relief on weekly 
bam^-SpOO mds of nee or foodrgrams per week 
Cloth requtred^OpOO pom 
Rebuilding of Houses — Rs ISPOPOO @ Rs 100 
each for at least ISpOO houses 

Quantity of food-grazns already distributed dunng 
four weeks upto the thtrd week of Au'gustr—SpOO mds 
This relief has covered only BS% of the flood-stricken 
people 

The appeal issued by the Bengal Central 
Flood Relief Committee is reproduced below and 
we hope it will find adequate response from the 
generous pubhc : 

Maiiv parts of Burdwan, Midnapore, Murshidabad 
and Birbhum are m the gnp of flood once agam Many 
unions m the distncts have been severely affected by the 
devastatmg flood and thousands of people have been 
rendered homeless and destitute With the present scar- 
city of food the misenes of the flood and famine-stncken 
people in the affected areas may only be imagined 
The Aus crop is gone and the Aman seedhngs have 
been washed away The loss of cattle is feared to be 
great ^ Many houses have collapsed Immediate and 
extensive relief omeasures are urgently called for I 
appeal to our generous countrymen to come forward 
with contributions in cash or kmd All contobutions 
will be thankfully accepted by the Secretary or the 
Treasurer at the office of the Committee, 4/3B, College 
Square or they may be kmdly forwarded to the Hooghly 
Bank Ltd, 43, DharmatoUa Street 


j * Denotes JJmons and Villages partially affected. 
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Deaths on the Calcutta Streets 

The famine-stncken starving people continue 
to collapse and die on the streets Public de- 
mands have compelled the Government to 
open a new hospital and make arrangements m 
an existing one for their treatment The order 
that was issued in this connection was no depar- 
ture from the established policy of the Govern- 
ment to avoid responsibility. The mitiative of 
lodgmg informations about these cases was- 
placed on the busy public Tiis is just the 
reverse of what should have been done The 
A R P IS maintained out of funds from the 
public exchequer and it is only meet that they 
should be asked to make the first move, go 
round and pick up cases for treatment They 
have nothing to do till the bombs come if at all 

The Indian Red Cross has appealed for a 
donation of Rs 40 lakhs and has succeeded in 
collectmg a good amount for alleviatmg the 
suffering of the wounded soldiers at the battle 
front In this totalitarian war, the dividing hne 
between the battle front and the home front has 
melted away, and it is only proper that equal 
atteation should be paid to both the fronts The 
Red Cross has a clear duty to discharge in regard 
to the sufferers at the home front, to whom, in 
our opinion, the entire collections of this organi- 
sation should go 

The Response of Indian India to the 
Famine-stricken of Bengal 

The manner in which other provincials have 
hastened to do what they can in order to alle- 
viate the suffermg of the hunger-tortured masses 
in Bengal has been gratifying in the extreme 
Our faith in the hearts of our countrymen has, 
been fully justified 

Maximum Price of Rice 

Mr Suhrawardy has taken a really bold 
step m fixing the maximum prices of paddy and 
rice The following are the prices 


Date Paddy Rice 

28th August Rs 15/0 Rs 30/0 

10th September Rs 12/8 Rs 24/0 

25th September 

onwards Rs 10/0 Rs. 20/0 


These are wholesale prices and retail pnee 
of nee will be Rs 2/- higher. 

This IS courageous action no doubt but 
the Minister of Civil Supplies has courted defeat 
in the first round of his fight with the hoarders 
All stocks have practically evaporated from the 
market Mr Suhrawardy has given them stern 
warning The hoarders had similar warnings 


before and smiled behmd their sleeves No better 
result IS ecpected this tune as well, imless the 
threats of the Government are backed by action 
The surest way to bnng them down on their 
knees is to open the 400 shops immediately and 
to start selling rice through them at scheduled 
prices freely to the consummg pubhc 

Another aspect of the price fixation demands 
attention In the last food drive m the districts, 
some stocks of the agriculturists were sealed. 
These will be sold at the fixed pnees when they 
are released now The followmg account illus- 
trates the loss these people will have to bear 
unless the Civil Supply Department takes steps 
to do justice to them 

Presummg a family of Agnoultunsts have 
8 Male Adults was allowed per head 10 chittacks Total 
80 chittacks per day 

4 Female Adults was allowed per head 7 chittacks 
Total 28 chittacks per day 

4 Children under 14 was allowed per head 5 chit- 
tacks Total 20 chittacks per day 

Total 128 chittacks equivalent to 8 seers per day 
For seven months from June to December, 1943— 
42 maimds 

(Per months 8 X 30 seers = 240 seers = 6 mds 
For 7 months 7x6 mds =: 42 mds ) 

Fresunung the aforesaid Agncultunst had a stock 
of 200 mds cu paddy as per arbUrary estimation of the 
Food-Census (Mcer— the family was allowed use of 
63 mds of paddy and the balance 137 mds was sealed 
The calculation was made on the basis of 3 to 2 ratio, 
1 e , 3 mds of paddy yielding 2 mds. of rice 

Now, the ratio adopted in fixmg the present prices 
IS 2 to 1 The price of sealed 137 mds of paddy at the 
June ratio of 3 to 2, even at the price that would be 
operative from August 28, 1943, I of Rs 30 = Rs 20 
would work out at Rs 2,740 

But he will be compelled to sell at present ratio 2 to 1 
at Rs 15—2,055 loss of 25% 
„ „ „ at Rs 12.8 from 10- 9 4 3— 

1,712-8 loss of 374% 
„ „ „ at Rs 1(W) from 25-9-43— 

1,370-0 loss of 60% 

Preservation of Historical Sites 
Near Camilla 

At the mvitation of the Royal Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, Mr T N Ramachandran of 
the Ajchaeological Survey of India gave an 
address at the Society’s monthly meeting, held 
early m August, on the discovery of an ancient 
site of great historical importance near Myna- 
mati, Comilla He is inclined to identify the 
site with the capital city of Pattikera, a king- 
dom of East Bengal which was so mtunately 
connected with the Burmese Royal dynasties 
From somewhere near the site, was discovered 
a copperplate which was issued near about 
1200 AD by a king named Ranabankamalla 
Han Kaladeva, from the erty of Pattikera 
Several corns recovered by Mr Ramachandran, 
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bear, according to his reading, the name of this 
city thus strengthening still further the mdenti- 
fication of the capital city The antiquities 
discovered in recent diggings by the contractors 
since March 1&43, include numerous specimens 
of terra cotta stone and bronze sculpture of 
about 9th or 10th century, together with several 
hoards of coins. The structures that have been 
exposed belonged both to religious and secular 
establishments and the configuration of some 
of the mounds that have been exposed resembles 
to a great extent the terraced form of the great 
Paharpur temple in the disftrict of Rajshahi 

The rums cover an area of 20 sq. miles and 
the structures, though massively designed and 
constructed, were bemg spoliated to get ready- 
made bncks.by contractors. 

Dr. R 0 Majumdar, pointed out the vast- 
ness of spoliation, which amounted to the taking 
away of 100 to 200 lorry loads of bricks every- 
day for the last few months As a result about 
half a dozen mounds have by this tune been 
completely swept away leavmg the Archaeo- 
logists no chance whatsoever of reconstructing 
the plan of these historical structtures. ,He 
appealed to the Archaeological Survey of India, 
the Royal Asiatic Society, University of Calcutta 
and other learned Societies to arrange for a 
scientific excavation of this memorable site, 
so that an important chapter m the history of 
Bengal may be brought to light m all its sigm- 
ficance He appealed to the Archaeological 
Survey of India to take the lead in this matter. 

Aspects of Ancient Indian Dharma and 
Social 'Polity 

Dr Hem Chandra Raychaudhury, Carmi- 
chael Professor of the Calcutta Umversity, 
delivered a brilliant address on Dharma and 
Social Polity in Ancient India at the Rama- 
knshna Mission Institute of Culture 

Dealing with the antiquity of Indian Cul- 
ture Ih-of. Raychaudhury regretted that the 
Pictographs found at Mahenjodaro had not yet 
been deciphered and thus it has not been possible 
as yet to determme conclusively the nature of 
Mahenjodaro Culture But accordmg to avail- 
able evidences it would not be wrong to assume 
that it represented some form of culture which 
18 not exactly what we find portrayed m the 
Vedic hymns The learned professor said that 
there was nothing wrong m attributing a high 
degree of civilisation even to certain non-Aryan 
peoples, for example, the ancient civilisations 
of ilgypt mid China were founded the non- 
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Aryans He explained that Mahenjodaro indi- 
cated a well-developed city life with which the 
earliest Vedic Aryans did not seem to be ac- 
quamted in their own homeland The Mahenjo- 
daro people agam paid special devotion to the 
Mother Goddess while the early Vedic Aryans 
laid emphasis on the worship of the male deities, 
mcluding Agni, the Fire God. There are many 
other strikmg differences all of which tend to 
show that the attempts to identify the two cul- 
tures m the present stete of our knowledge 
cannot be said to be very successful 

Prof Raychaudhun mvited the attention 
to the influence of the physical environment on 
the development of Dharma, particularly on the 
perception of divme Majesty and the unity m 
diversity to which the l^gveda and the latter 
literature bear witness He also explained the 
conception of Rita, physical and moral order, 
which lies at the basis of many of our religious 
and social concepts 

Dealmg with the rituals of ancient India 
Professor Raychaudhun pointed out that the 
Uparushads and the Epics envisaged truth, recti- 
tude, self-restramt, chanty, kindness and faith 
and not mere rituals as the real Dharma Doubts 
are expressed m these works regaidmg the 
efdcacy of ceremonies like the Asvamedha, etc. 
The Mundakopanishad, for instance, clearly 
states that “ frail are the boats, the sacrifices ” 
These are praised as the highest good by men of 
lesser mtelligence. 

Prof Raychaudhun descnbed the Varna 
eystem of ancient India and said that the higher 
thought of the country meant it to be a code 
of social disciphne. Its basis, according to this 
view, was Guna-karma and not birth or cere- 
monial correctitude A man bom m a higher 
caste could be degraded even to the status of a 
Sudra when his unrighteous acts demanded this 
punishment. Similarly a man bom m a lower 
caste was raised through his virtues to a higher 
social status That flexible code of social disci- 
plme which brought unity out of diversity tended 
to degenerate in the han^ of certain writers mto 
a water-tight set of rules based on birth and not 
character and conduct, thus sapping the dynamic 
force of Indian society and reducing it to a 
stagnate state The speaker made it clear that 
it was wrong to mvoke the authority of one 
principal Dharmasastra writer as the last word 
as there were other authorities of equal or even 
greater weight whose pomt of view was different. 

He concluded by saying that accordmg to 
the Great Epic, the one Holy Majesty that re- 
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quires to be remembered, is “ there is nothing 
nobler than humanity ” 

A. R. P- cold the Muhanirnadans 

When the A R P was first orgamsed on 
honorary basis, it was the Hindus alone who 
volunteered. Hardly a Muhammadan came 
forward It was after the conversion of the 
organisation on a salary basis that the Muham- 
madans began to come forward. Naturally 
those who served the A. R P as honorary 
workers were absorbed first This explains the 
preponderance of the Hindus Mr Suhrawardy 
last year, then in opposition, raised the cry that 
the Muhammadans are not having their pro- 
portional to population hmya or share in the 
ARP, and the Ministry of Mr Fazl-ul-Huq 
agreed to enlarge the A. R. P. and employ larger 
number of Muhammadans, and this was done 
What the effect was we shall try to show by the 
following quotation from Memo No 223 dated 
20th Januaiy 1943 from the OfBce of the A R P 
Controller 

“ We have found that advertismg widely 
for personnel is not a success Under Govern- 
ment orders issued m October and November 
1942 for the recruitment of Muslims and 
Scheduled Castes only, in the proportion of 
10/13ths and 3/13ths, 1039 vacancies of differ- 
ent kinds were advertised, 4921 applications 
were received and an immense amount of the 
time of officers was wasted in interviewing these 
candidates, 821 of these were found qualified 
and were asked to join the service, leavmg 218 
vacancies still unfilled in spite of wide adver- 
tisements, of the 821 who were selected, 325 
failed to join, or having joined, deserted when 
the raids began" (italics ours) 

Yet Mr Fazl-ul-Huq, now in opposition, 
had the temerity to complain of the official (?> 
attitude in the Bengal Legislative Assembly 
Will some M,LA put the following questions 
for eliciting information at the next session of 
the Bengal Legislative Assembly in the mterest 
of efficiency and truth . 

(a) How many Hmdus and how many 
Muhammadans join^ the A R P when it was 
organised on honorary basis ? 

(b) How many Hindus of Scheduled Caste, 
and how many Muhammadans were recruited 
after September 1942 and before 16th December 
1 : 942 ? 

(c) How many Hindus (scheduled caste) 
and how many Muhammadans faded to join 
the A. R. P. ? 

(d) How many caste Hmdus, Hindus 


(scheduled caste) and how many Muhammadans 
deserted during tiie raids ? 

(e) How many Hmdus, and how many 
Muhammadans have been appointed to the 
ARP smce then i e since the 15th December 
1942 

J M Datta 

The 1944 ‘ Art m Industry ’ Exhibition 

The fourth ‘ Art m Industry ’ Exhibition is 
to be held in Calcutta m January next year. The 
first exhibition which took place in Calcutta m 
February, 1941, contamed only six sections and 
the prize money aggregated Rs 4,000 Where- 
as, the forthcommg ‘ Art m Industry ’ Exhibition 
will contam 39 sections and the prize money 
offered is over Rs 20,000 The list of donors 
is a most representative one There are on the 
one hand the Governments of India, Bengal, 
Bombay and Kashmir, and the Railway Board 
and on the other, organizations representmg 
some of the major mdustries, a large number 
of Indian and European mdustrial concerns and 
newspaper organizations, as well as several pro- 
mment personalities 

British Experts m the Food Department 

The Amnta Bazar Patnka reports 
The Food Department of the Government of India 
has come as a biessmg— not to the people of India but 
to a number of Englishmen who are mostly occupymg 
the topmost places m the Department The previous 
Secretary to the Food Department was Major-General 
Wood He has now been succeeded by a countiymaa 
of hiB, Mr Hutchmgs, who imiust be drawmg the pay 
of the Departmental Secretary The Regional Food 
Commissioner for Calcutta is gettmg Es 4,000 a month, 
while his confreres m the Punjab and Bombay are each 
gettmg a little above Es 2,500 The Deputy Regional 
Commissioner for Calcutta, who also is of the same 
nationality, is drawmg Ks 1,400 per month The 
Ratiomng Adviser at the Secretariat gets a salary of 
Rs 2,500 while the Deputy Director-General (Grains) 
the Assistant Director-General (Purchase) and the 
Director of (jrains have salanes over Es 2,000 Need- 
less to say, all these offices are held by members of the 
ruhog race The food problemoi is at present the biggest 
problem m this country Solution of such a big problem 
must certainly require big salaries, and that to 
Europeans 1 

The Food Department- has successfully 
solved the food problem so far as it related to 
a few experts of tJhe rulmg race, althou^ it has 
not been able to touch even a frmge of the 
problem where the Indians are concerned In 
Bengal alone thousands are roaming about in 
the streets m search of food only to drop down 
dead But so long as they mamtam their exist- 
ence on earth, they contmue to pay for the 
salanes and allowances of the “Everts.” 
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An Authoritative Biography of 
Sit P. C. Ray ' 

The Editorial Board of Scmoe and 
Cvltwre, (published under the auspices of the 
Indian Science News Association at 92, Upper 
Circular Road, Calcutta) proposes to undertake 
the publication of an ' authoritative biography 
of Sir P C Ray Within the active period of 
life extending up to sixty years he was connected 
with numerous educational mstitutions, rehef 
organisations, industrial concerns and nation- 
building works and public bodies He has 
delivered addresses on education, mdustry and 
on different aspects of national problems and 
nation-buildmg He has wntten illummatmg 
letters to private persons which have an abidmg 

Statement showmg India’s export and import 
years endmg with 1942^, relatmg to certam specified 


Articles Quantity 

1939-40 19^1 1941-42 1942-43 


interest. These materials are of great value in 
the compilation of the biography, and the 
Editorial Board of Science and Culture will be 
thankful to those possessmg the materials if the 
copies of Sir P C Ray’s addresses, lectures and 
other relevant mformatioa are kindly sent to 
them at the above address Due acknowledg- 
ment will be made of them in the biography 

These will be returned after the publication 
of the biography is over 

India’s Trade with South Africa 

The followmg table indicates the trade 
between India and South Africa dunng the last 
four years, which would be mteresting in view 
of the recent talks in the legislatures 

trades with the Union of South Afnca dunng the four 
articles 


Value (Its 000) 

103040 194041 194142 194243 
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— 

12 

— 

29 
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4 
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66 

92 
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58 
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58 
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73 
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— 
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— 
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THE CONTROL OF AUEN CAPITAL 


By H C MOOKEEJEE, m a . pli d . m l a 


II 

Whebb Thebe is A Will There is A Way 

WHHiB it IS true enough that the imposition 
of restrictions on alien capital seeking un- 
impeded entry into India is not easy, it is mam- 
tamed that the difficulties have somehow to be 
surmounted once we admit their necessity for 
our economic welfare In this connection one 
might well remember what }JLr (later on Sir) 
C Y Chintamony, the well-known Moderate, 
veteran journalist and ex-Minister under dyarchy 
m the United Provinces said at the Franchise 
Sub-Committee at its second meeting held in 
London on the 22nd December, 1930 

Referring to the desirability of grantmg 
franchise to every Indian adult, male and 
female, and the administrative difficulties m- 
volved m ai^ranging and recording the votes of 
the many millions of voters involved m such 
broadenmg of the franchise, Mr Chintamony 
observed 

“Administrative difficulties exist m order to be 
overcome, and not to baffie us If admmistrative diffi- 
culties were to be put forward as an extmguidiiii^ 
reason aminst a political and social (why not econo- 
mic ?) advance, I do not think there would have been 
any pi ogress in any country in the world, because the 
permanent officials who are engaged m that administra- 
tion come to believe in the perfection of things that 
are and in the undesirability of things that are suggested ” 

If the opinion expressed above is correct, 
all that the Indian would say is that here too, 
such difficulties as may be encountered, and 
these surely are not so extensive as those inci- 
dental to the acceptance of adult franchise, will 
have to be overcome, that it is possible to do 
so always provided that the will to do so is there 
and lastly that the proverbial lion m the way 
exists only for those who lack this will 

BasTBAiNTS No Discbimutation 

British capital should not regard either the 
restriction of its activities to certain spheres or 
the restraints on its unimpeded en^ as a 
grievance for Indians hold that, in matters such 
as these, their mteresta should always have the 
first preference. That the fairness of this claun 
has- been admitted by British officials and 
BjJitish statesmen is proved by the pronounce- 
™«9.ts of such men as Sir William Clarke, 

38-9 


Member of Commerce when the Royal Industrial 
Commission was appointed and Mr E S 
Montagu, Secretary of State for India 

Speaking on the resolution which led to the 
appointment of the Industnal Commission, Sir 
William Clarke assured the Indian members of 
the Central Legislature that Government did 
not contemplate the taking of any steps which 
might 

“ merely mean that the manufacturer (or the busmess- 
man by imphoation) who now competes with you from 
a distance would transfer his activities to mdia and 
compete with you withm your own boundaries ” 

Replying to a deputation from Lancashire 
on the Indian Import duties on cotton goods, 
Mr, Montagu said 

“It was absolutely impossible iar me to mteifere 
with the right which I believe was wisely given and 
which I am determmed to maintam— to give to the 
Government of India the right to consider ffie mterests 
of India first, just as we, without any complamt from 
any other parts of the Empire, and the other parte 
of the Empire without any complamt from us, have 
always chosen the tariff arrangements (and by implica- 
tions other economic safeguard) which they think best 
fitted for their needs, thinking of their own citizens 
first” 

The Indian position was very clearly 
expressed by Sir Pheroze Sethna, mdu&trialist 
and financier and, from the political pomt of 
view, a Liberal, at the Second Round Table 
Conference where he said that it was not so 
much a matter of discnmmation as of equalisa- 
tion and in that connection observed 

“Essentially, the question is not of discnmmation 
but of safeguarding of national mterests, and if some 
kmd of diSerentiation between nationals and non- 
nationals is needed for economic development, the inter- 
ests of India and India alone must oe the supreme 
consideration.” 

Acceptance op the Fiscal Commission 
Recommenlation and Its Results 

The British admimstration accepted the 
principle laid down by the Fiscal Commission 
and tiie External Capital Committee The 
result was that only three of the conditions 
which Indians irrespective of caste, creed and 
political affiliations had desired to impose on 
the entry of foreign capital were made applica- 
ble to both Indian and non-Indian concerns 
where certam concessions were gran/ted to them. 
This IS proved by what the spokesman of the 
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India Government stated in the course of a 
debate in the Central Legislative Assembly on 
the 2nd March, 1922, when he is reported to 
have said 

“The settled policy of the Govemment of India 
IS that no concession should be given to any firms m 
re^ud to industries in India unless such firms have a 
rupee capital, unless such firms have a proportion, at 
any rate, of Indian Directors, and unless such firms 
allow facilities for Indian apprentices to be trained in 
tneir works” 

The net result was that the more powerful 
non-Indian concams which had such' large 
financial backmg that they had no need of any 
concessions and which therefore, from the 
Indian pomt of view, were more formidable, 
were allowed to go their own way and to exploit 
Indian resources and our mdustnal and com- 
mercial backwardness to earn profits and, 
occasionally m doing so, to seriously hinder such 
feeble efforts at entermg mdustry and commerce 
as the people of this country were capable of 

That the decision of the British admmistra- 
tion was welcomed by British manufacturing and 
commercial concerns then operatmg m Lidia 
as well as by Bntish capital m its home land 
IS clearly proved by a reference to the editorial 
commaats, correspondence, etc , which appeared 
in the Anglo-Indian penodicals and their counter- 
parts, in England Afld it was so because the 
mterests concerned felt confident regardmg the 
secunt^ of them privileged position 

TrtB Inman ATOmmB in the Nbheu Repoet 

PoLtioaJ India always desirous of giving a 
square deal to the non-Indian made its position 
clear m the Nehru Report which stated 

“As regards European commerce, we cannot see 
why men who have put great sums of money into India 
should at all be nervous It is mconceivable that there 
can be any discnmmatmg legislation agamst any com- 
munity domg business lawfully m India If there are 
any special interests of European ccanmeroe wbich re- 
quire special treatment in futuie, it is only fair that in 
regard to the protection of these mterests Europeans 
should formulate their proposals, and we have no doubt 
that they will receive proper consideration from those 
who are anxious for a peaceful settlement” 

The Nehru Report was accepted by the 
Congress m 1^ and became part of its pro- 
gramme though it IS admitted that, owing to the 
very cold if not positively discouraging attitude 
of the Bntish official and non-official, it was 
shelved at Lahore the nmct year It had been 
meant as a basis for fnendly discussion but their 
oondenmalaon of rt m toto showed that the nature 
and amount of the political ' advancement 
atkisfi^ed by India woald be dieteisomed without 
Indian opiraon. TiwCJan^s, how- 


ever, has never formally repudiated its formula 
on commercial discrimination and, whatever 
might be said to the contrary, there cannot be 
any doubt that, at least here, it has been voicmg 
the sane opmion of India 

It IS noteworthy that the above pronounce- 
ment m no way goes against the Indian demands 
referred to previously which were sought to be 
made applicable to non-Indian concerns seekmg 
to engage in commerce and industry after the 
proposals had been accepted with of course the 
proviso that no further enlargement of existmg 
non-Indian vested mterests would be permitted 
without the imposition of these conditions on 
them 

Simon Commission and Bbitish Business 

Section 84A of the Govemment of India 
Act, 1919, envisaged the appointment of a com- 
mission to enquire into the working of dyarchy, 
the growth of education and the development 
of repi'esentatave mstitutions in India It was 
also to be entrusted with the task of reporting 
as “ to whether and to what extent it is desirable 
to establish the pnnciple of responsible govern- 
ment or to extend, modify or restnct the degree 
of responsible govemment ” actually existing at 
the time of its enquiry In response to Indian 
pubhc opinion, the Sunon Commission was 
appomted about two years before the normal 
tune 

Anticipating the mevitability of further 
political advancement and desirous of strengthen- 
ing the position it was already occupying m the 
economic life of India, Bntash busmessmen did 
not make any delay in entenng their demands 
for economic safeguards Accordingly, in July, 
1928, the (European) Associated Chambere of 
Commerce submitted a memorandum to the 
Sunon Commission which was circulated among 
the Members of Parliament and commercial 
organisations in Bntam msisting on “ a defimte 
and clear provision for the protection of 
Euiopean trade apd commerce agamst discrimi- 
nation ” 

The Federation of Indian Chambers and 
Industry in cnticismg this in October, 1939, 
observed 

‘There ean be no self-government in India if she 
IS to be demed the power to devise and follow a 
national economic policy, mcludmg the right, if her 
mterests require it, for making economic disciuniination 
agamst non-nationai mterests.” 

In July, 1930,. the (European) Associated 
Chambers of Comm^ce issued a circular pro- 
t^tmg vehemently agamst discruxunation m 
trade and commerce Then came drafte providing 
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against discnmination submitted to tlie Simon 
Commission by the (European) Associated 
Chambers of Commerce and the All-Lidia 
European Association which these two organisa- 
tions desired to be mcorporated in the 
constitution 

The proposals for preventmg discrimmation 
by definmg it m a constitutional msfcniment 
were rejected by the Simon Commission and 
caused dismay but, at the same time, made 
British capital determined to put forth fresh 
and more vigorous efforts to ensure the stability 
of the position already held by the incorpora- 
tion of economic safeguards m its behalf m such 
legislation as noight follow This takes us to 
the activities of the representatives of Bnti^ 
capital at the three Round Table Conferences 

It was between the above events and the 
First Round Table Conference that Mahatma 
Giaidhi launched his Chvil Disobedience Move- 
ment which lasted to practically the end of 1932 
About this tune, certam irresponsible elements 
m our public life permitted themselves to 
mdulge in uncalled-for utterances about the 
acceptance of India’s financial obligations and 
of existmg British rights and interests after 
proper examination What was still more 
r^ettable was that some even went so far as 
to talk of expropnation This, naturally enough, 
created alarm among the mterests concerned 

It was agam dunng this period that the 
first two Round Table Conferences were held 
and it IS probable that European mterests by 
reason of the situation then prevailmg m India 
’obtamed more favourable consideration for their 
olauns than could have been looked for in normal 
tunes We shall now proceed to consider what 
the representatives of British capital did at 
these conferences and what concessions they 
succeeded in secunng for the European 
community 

Bemtcsh Business at the Round Table 
C oNFEBSNOES 

Sir Hubert Carr who was representing the 
European community at the First Round Table 
Conference demanded separate electorate for it 
thereby provmg that communalism is not the 
monopoly of Indians, safeguards agamst dis- 
crimmatory legislation and the mamtenance of 
the rights and privileges m criminal law it had 
hitherto enjoyed. 

The following extract from the^ speech 
dehvered by Sir Hubert Carr in the Minorities 
SubX}ommittee qf the First Round Table Con- 
ivenoe shKrws > the attitude of the European 


community as regards the second of the matters 
referred to above 

“We are aot asking for any rights or pnvileges 
for our own comununily, we sunply want to be recog- 
nised to have exactly the same nghts— when I say 'we ’ 
I refer to those of us from Great Bntam and Northern 
Ireland—as any of His Majesty's subjects m India with 
regard to commerce and mdustiy That is a pomt 
w^ch we do not attempt to make on behalf of all 
citizens of the British Empire We recognise tlie posi- 
tion of India, and we feel that it should be open to 
the Indian Government to make such arrangements as 
it wishes to make with other parts of the Empire who 
may discnmmate against India Therefore, my claime 
are made on behalf of those from Great Bntam and 
Northern Iceland ” 

The present writer apologises to his readers 
in advance for the digression which follows but 
he 13 sure he will be forgiven Mr G Tyson 
who IS said to be connected wrth the largest and 
most mfluenlaal periodical in Eastern India 
devoted to commerce and industry and which is 
recognised as the mouthpiece of European 
business m this part of our motherland publii^ed 
his Danger m India m 1932, after the First 
but before the Second Round Table Conf^enee 
In this book he warned Bntish businessmen 
that one of the aims of Indian nataonalism was 
expropnation of British mvestments and exhorted 
them to take more mterest than they had done 
in the past m Indian politics On page 99 of 
this book he has found fault with Sir Hubert 
Carr for the qualification the latter had 
suggested as regards India’s competency m the 
matter of discnmmation between the ITnited 
Kingdom and Northern Ireland on. the one hand 
and those self-governing Dominions on the other 
which have excluded Indians as such from their 
citizenship In that connection he observed . 

“I venture to suggest that it is a very dangerous 
qualification to jnake. 'for it implies the right of an 
autonomous Indian Government to vary the process of 
tie ordinary cnmmal and civil law, against a mtizen 
of any other part of the Empire other than Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland The prmciple, if accept- 
ed, IS fraught with danger and could at once be turned 
mto a very unwholesome method of retaliation for 
the wrongs, whether real or imaginary, which are done 
to Indian nationals m South and East Africa ” 

What Indians would regard as a shameless 
suggestion is that they should submit patiently 
to the restrictions imposed on their countrymen 
in Dommions like Canada, South and East 
Africa and Australia without taking any retaha- 
tory measure and that in order to prevent all 
chances of their domg so, this particular poiyer 
should be withheld from them m the legislative 
measures then under consideration, iyonounoe- 
ments like these as objectionable in their own 
way as i^ose coming from. Indiau extremists are 
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responsible for much of the misunderbtandmg 
between Bntain and India 

To contmue the story, the claim of Bntish 
capital to carry on its activities behind the tariff 
wall so as to secure all the advantages contin- 
gent on it and which implied Indian sacnflce 
for the development of indigenous industnes, 
was put by Sir Hubert in the following terms 

"We are not wishing in any way to attempt to 
put any reetnotions upon Indian fiscal policy If India 
wishes to go in for a tariff wall, she must be allowed to 
'decide her own destiny, but behind that wall we would 
expect to be allowed to work m exactly the same way 
as Indians” 

Sir Hubert Carr even went so far ae to 
cnticise the recommendation of the External 
Capital Committee that, under certain well- 
-defined and specific 'conditions which have been 
mentioned previously, the Government of India 
' should liieist on a certain percentage of Indian 
directors, rupee capital etc , and m that con- 
nection s4id 

'"We could not possibly accept that as any basis 
whatever for the treatment of British ^ commerce in 
rlndafi To start with, we do not believe it is really 
Pl^ctical to insist upon a certam number of Indian 
oirectprs As regards capital, we claim absolutely 
for sterling and rupee companies except 
when Governnient makes a specific financial assistance 
to concern then we recognise obviously the nght 
to demand that that capital shall be rupee capital, 

a mdisdWimnate mstances of this point would only 
itate against the standing of vanous useful institu- 
itons such as Banks, Insurance Companies, etc, and 
would achieve no good object m our opinion ” 

The whole Conference acc^ted the views 
Gii i^ir^Hubeit Carr conveyed to it by the 
M^onties Sub-Committee in the following 
words ^ 

" At the instance of the Bnlph commercial com- 
"mupity, the principle was generally agreed that there 
mould be no discnmmation between the rights of toe 
British mereantile community, firms and companies trad- 
ing; in India ahd toe rights of Indian-bom subjects, and 
an appropriate Convention based on reciprocity 
toould be entered mto for the purpose of regulatmg 
these nghts It was agreed that toe eastog r^hts of 
the European community m India in regard to criminal 
trials should be maintained” 

Then came the pronouncement of the 
Pr^ier, Mr Ramsay MacDonald, -who at the 
final plenary session of the First Round Table 
Conference said on the 19th January, 1931 . 

** Hb Majesty’s ’Govemment is that 

rwombujfy' far 41iie Govetmnent of India should be 
placed upoBs Legi^ldture^ Central 'Mid Provincial, with 
provisi^ aa nxay be necesisaiy to guarantee, dur- 
a period of laransitipn', the observance of certain 
wligations and to meet othfeif special oiicuifisfiahoes and 
also vTito such guaiintoes sg^ are rfequjred by mmonties 
PoUboal'Hbw^ and rigfcta.” 

o'c ^nouneencLeai^ eo^ re^o^ed 


as a satisfactory one as, according to it, the 
“ political liberties and nghts ” of Indian minor- 
ities among whom British capital had placed 
itself had been specifically mentioned. There 
was, however, no mention of the special safe- 
guards it had demanded 

British vested mterests were aware that 
however distant the time, India could no longer 
be denied Dominion Status and that if this was 
of the same type as that enjoyed by the self- 
governing Dominions, nobody could prevent India 
from enjoy mg commercial freedom with its 
implication of imposing whatever restrictions 
she pleased on the entry of foreign capital It 
was remembered that Canada had won the 
victory in her controversy with Britain in 1867, 
when she had vindicated her right to impose 
tariffs on even British imports in order to build 
up her mdustries and that, as a result, absolute 
freedom in the commercial sphere bad been 
tacitly accorded by Britain to the Irish Free 
State, Australia and to the other Dominions 

The loss of the pnvileged position Bntish 
capital enjoyed was a certainty if and when 
India acquired Dominion Status It was aware 
that the way m which it had conducted its 
operations, the treatment it had accorded to its 
Indian nvals, its attitude towards the political 
aspirations of India had alienated Indians if 
not antagonised them It therefore felt that 
unless precautions were taken in time, it was 
bound to lose the advantages it had enjoyed 
so long that they had come to be regarded as 
its natural dues 

Under these circumstances, Bntish capital 
felt called upon to make further and still more 
strenuous efforts to secure the special privileges 
it had demanded and it attamed its object by 
seekmg its allies from among the more graspmg 
and foolish mmonties There was much runnmg 
to and fro and wheels within wheels were set 
working at the Second Round Table Conference 
as the result of which a combination of the re- 
actionary elements torpedoed all the efforts of 
Mahatma Gandhi to present a united front to 
Bntain m the matter of our political and econo- 
mic freedom The Minorities Pact was accepted 
on the 13th November, 1931, under which the 
sp^ial claims of the European community were 
laid down m the following terms : 

"Equal n^ts and pnvileges to those enjoyed by 
Indian-bom subjects m all industrial and commerci^ 
activities 

'^The.r^tenance of existing rights in regard to 
procedure of cmninal trials, and any measure or bill to 
amende ^al$er, or a pi^editpe cannot be 
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introduced except with the previous consent of the 
Governor-General ’’ 


It was ihus that the principle of the pro- 
tection of the political liberties and rights of 
the minorities was eictended in the case of the 
British community so as to include protection 
against so-called economic discrimination thus 
maintaining its status quo, a matter which had 
hitherto been a source of grave anxiety to it 

The Third Round Table Conference, where 
Indian nationalism of the militant type went 
unrepresented, dealt with the question of 
commercial safeguards in detail and with 
thoroughness The Joint Select Committee, partlv 
duetto the very natural concern it felt over the 
anticipated difficulties to which British capital 
might be exposed and partly bo the apprehen- 
sions felt in England on account of the loose 
talk of foolish Indians, accepted the views of 
the Third Round Table Conference on this matter 
and the results we see m the so-called anti- 
discrimination clauses (Sections 111-121) of the 
Government of India Act, 1935 * 

BsmsH Capital Under the Act oe 1935 

Indians maintain that the India Govern- 
ment distinctly failed in its very obvious duty 
of giving the first place to Indian interests when 
it accepted the recommendations of the Fiscal 
Commission with regard to the, conditions to be 
imposed on the entry of foreign capital mto our 
economic life and that when, with the appomt- 
ment of the External Capital Committee, it had 
an opportunity of revising its attitude, it persis- 
ted in maintaining it 

Indians also believe that owing to various 
reasons, to only some of which reference has 
been made elsewhere, the Bntish Government 
failed in taking any effective steps to safeguard 
Indian commercial and industnal interests when 
the Government of India Act, 1935, was on the 
legislative anvil 

Commg to the anti-discnmination clauses 
which have a direct bearing on the subject under 
discussion here, we find that they are Sections 
113 to 116 of the Act of 1935, referrmg to which 
the Jomt Select Committee on the Government 
of India Bill, 1935, said : 

" It is suggested in India that, in seeking to clanfy 
the fiscal relations between India and themselves, His 
Majesty’s Government are seeking to impose unreason- 
able fetters upon the future Indian Legislature for the 
purpose of seouniu; exceptional advantages for British, 
at the expense of mdian trade The suggestion is with- 
out fotodhtion" 

We shall try to ascertam how far this con- 
cheohum m borne out by facts. The professed 


object of Sections 113 and 114 is to guarantee 
equality of treatment to British and Indian 
companies in ' such matters as the places of 
incorporation, the situation of their registered 
offices, the currency m which their capital or loan 
capital 18 expressed, the place of birth, race, 
descent, language, religion, domicile, residence 
or duration of residence of the directors, share- 
holders, agents, etc 

It IS also provided that no person or concern 
IS to benefit from Section 114 if, and so long 
as, similar restrictions are imposed by or under 
the law of the United Kmgdom m regard to com- 
panies incorporated m and persons domiciled m 
India which of course is merely giving effect to 
the policy of reciprocity 

The real effect, from the legal point of view, 
IS that companies incorporated and registered 
in Bntam and companies mcorporated and 
registered in India with British capital and 
Bntish directors aie placed on the same basis 
so far as safeguards are concerned Further, 
as a general rule, Section 114 does not permit 
any preferential treatment either through legis- 
lation or executive. action for Indian concerns 
mcorporated and registered in India with Indian 
directors which would prejudicially affect the 
two classes of Bntish companies referred tb 
above The protection contemplated here applies 
not only to the British companies already 
incorporated but also to such companies as may 
be mcorporated after the passing of the Govern- 
ment of India Act, 1935 

That the real motive for the mclusion of 
Section 114 was to afford protection to British 
concerns incorporated and registered m India 
becomes dear when we remember what the 
Attorney-General said in the course of the 
Commons Committee Debates m 1935 Here he 
IS reported to have stated that the intention 
underlying Section 114 was 

“to do for companies incorporated m India but with 
Bntish capital and Bntish directors, precisely the same 
as IB done by Clause 113 for companies reg^red m the 
United Kingdom carrying on busmess m India ” 

Under Section 115, no ship registered in 
Bntam is liable to any treatment affecting the 
ship herself, her master, officers, crew, passengers 
or cargo which discnminates against such ships, 
except in so far as ships registered m India are, 
for the time bemg, subjected by or under a law 
of the United Kmgdom to treatment of a similar 
character. / 

Section 116 deals with subsidies for the 
encouragement of mduslay and trade and lays 
down that British and Ihdian companies shall 
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be equally eligible so long as there is reciprocity 
An eaeeption is made where a Federal or a 
Ptovmcial law inaugurating the system of direct 
financial assistance is passed m the case of 
companies not engaged in trade and mdustry 
the encouragement of which is sought by the 
givmg of grant, bounty or subsidy In such a 
case, the company may be required to be 
incorporated by or under the laws of British 
India or of a Federated State, a percentage of 
the directors not exceeding one-half must be 
British subjects of Indian donoicile or of a 
Federated ^ate'and reasonable facilities must 
be provided for the training of apprentices who 
must bO'Bntish subjects of Indian domicile or 
of a Federated State 

Besides safeguarding British companies in 
the ways mentioned just now, we have, in 
addition, the Instrument of Instructions to the 
Governor-General This requires him to 
“prevent” measures calcula^ to subject 
British goods imported into India from the 
Umted ]^gdom, “to discrimmatory or penal 
treatment.” Here the Governor-General will 
act m his discretion. 

It was at the Second Round Table Confer- 
ence Mjy that the Indian National Congress 
had been r^resented by Mahatma Gandhi Here 


he had appealed to the British to cease to be 
rulers and become fnends” In developing this 
idea, he had observed that “ as fnends they 
cannot claim pnvileges ” addmg that “ one gives 
guarantees to enemies, not to friends ” 

‘ Sir Pheroze Sethna, mdustrial and commer- 
cial magnate of Bombay and a Liberal and 
therefore acceptable to the admmistration, had 
pointed out that 

"The future of the European community m India 
really depends on the extent to which the oommunily 
is prepared to identify itself with India’s interests, and 
to the, extent to which Europeans m India are prepared 
to re^d themselves as partners” 

Sir Pheroze underlined this statement by 
saying that 

“There can be only one safeguard against discn- 
mmation for all times, that safeguard is goodwill and 
oo-operation.” ' 

The reply to this appeal was, m the language 
of Mr G I^son [Danger in India, p 71) 

“The British oonmunity m India cannot and will 
not place its future at the mercy of so uncertain and 
nebiuouB a thmg as Indian goodwill ” 

The Indian can only throw up his hands m 
despair and regret that judgment is passed on 
him without givmg him an opportunity of 
proving his bona fides 

[To be continued) 


THERE IS NONE GREATER THAN MAN 

ByPekht SUJITHUMAR MUKHOPADHYAYA, 
Cheena-Bhamna, VisvorBharati 


“TBdji senfaent bemg is the God,” “the kvmg 
creature is none else but Siva,” ttie Bbndus are 
famihar with such expressions Perhaps, there 
IS no nation except fhe Hindus who honoured 
even the puniest creature of the universe so 
greatly, .^d yet, it is a tragic fact thet it is 
the Hmdus who have hurled the greatest insult 
on man, the most perfect of all creatures. How- 
ever, that black spot m the character of our 
people 18 not the subject-matter of t^ essay 
I shall discuss here how our anc^tors r]egarded 
love, service and compassion (maiti5, karunaj 
for animate beings. 

In order to serve Irving bemgs,i first of all, 
one must j>ractise 4fdin^ (non-^vtol) 3 aj|e). 
What a high place fhe ancaentf Indwow gave to 
a their religion, will be-’seai m'the 
fiMi wi l ftjqnp tatIciPB ; 


“AkmsS IS the greatest virtue, AhimsS is 
the greatest self-restraint It is the greatest 
chanty, the greatest austenty, the greatest 
sacrifice, the greatest power It is the greatest 
friend, the greatest happmess, the greatest truth, 
the greatest knowledge Offenngs in all sacri- 
ficial ceremonies, bathmg m all sacred places, 
merits of all chanties, are not equal to Ahmea 
The ment of one prsctismg Ahmsd never comes 
to an end, he is ever performing sacrifices He 
18 like the father and mother of all livmg 
creatures ” — MahabhSrata, anv^asana, 116 37-41 
“All the Vedas, all the sacrifices, all the 
austerities, all the chanties, together, cannot be 
compared even to a pajt of 'Givmg assurance 
of safety’ to the Irrag bemgs ”--J5^4sqvofa 
ill 7. 41 . 

' Ccanpassion for th^^ sentaent bemgs, seasme 
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to living creatures are considered to be the 
very life of "all the religious practices of India 
Without these all good actions, prayers, and 
worship are in vain 

“Ill-will for livmg creatures cancels out 
one’s good actions, such as charity, worship of 
the Buddhas, etc, accumulated m course of 
many aeons ” — \BodhicaryavatSra, vi 1 

The Blessed One said “ I dwell always as 
the soul m every one Disregarding every 
manifestation of mine, man mocks at me, by 
worshippmg stocks and stones, as my images 
“Abandonmg me, the God who dwells in 
every one, the deluded devotee who worships 
stoc^ and stones, his worship is wasted as the 
clarified butter is wasted, when sacrificed in the 
ashes (of sacnficial fire) ” — BhSgavata, lu 29 
21-22 

“Worship of the incomparable leaders, the 
Buddhas, even if it is unmeasurable, and per- 
formed in various ways, m millions of myriads 
of worlds, IS not equal to a heart full of 
‘ universal love ’ ” — Siksasamuccaya, p 167 
“ Just as, even by fulfilling all desires, one 
cannot give any happmess to him whose body 
IS all ablaze, likewise the compassionate 
Buddhas cannot be propitiated by any means, if 
any suffering is caused to living creatures’ — 
Ibid, p 156 

“If you desire to worship me truly, then 
look at every one, with an equal eye, look at 
every one with the eye of a friend Give unto 
Life, reverence Life, my dwelling place is the 
heart of every creature ” — BhSgavata, iii 29 27 
“ The body is a temple in which dwells none 
else but Siva "—Maxtreyopaimad, ii 1 

The same God dwells in different forms m 
different temples, “ in some as woman, in others 
as man, in some as youth, in others as maiden, 
while in some others as a decrepit tottering old 
man, wandermg about with the aid of a staff 
In tne entire universe m every direction, it is 
He who has nome into bemg It is the selfsame 
God who has manifested Himself as father, as 
well as son, as an elder, as well as a younger 
It is He who has entered mto the heart and mmd 
The same Bemg who was born at the begmning 
of creation, also exists now in the embryo” — 
Atharva-Veda, X 8 27-28 

How to worship this God ? Wbere to find 
flowers for his worship ? “ That which enters 
into the heart of great souls, that which is known 
as soothing as the Moon, by that sweet compas- 
sion, one should worship God, who lives withm 
man” — Yogav3&&tha, mwsmprttkaranaj purvo- 
1)^0^38-30. 


“Knowledge, peace, equahty, are the besn 
flow’^ers for His worship ” — Ihnd 29-27 

“By sympathy, tolerance and compassion, 
by the power to contiol lust, anger, etc, and 
by knowledge, one should worship (^d This 
IS the correct way of worshippmg Hun Jbwi. 
39-40 

“ It is so often seen, that great men suffer 
m the suffermg of all sentient bemgs To suffer 
so (m suffermg of all), is the greatest worship 
of lie great Lord of the universe.”— ytoouato, 
VIII, 7 44 

In every living creature there is God, there- 
fore every one is to be worshipped as God How 
to create this great idea m our heart ? How to 
honour even the most untouchable Chandala as 
God ? How to think that even the dogs and 
donkeys are God ? Is it possible ? How is it 
possible ? 

The Blessed One said “I dwell always m 
every manifestation of ife, as long as this truth 
IS not realised, so long, 0 man, thou must pros- 
trate thyself m salutation before the ChandoLa, 
the dog, the cow, the donkey, and such other 
creatures That thou art • superior and 
they are mfenor, destroymg this vanity of 
thine, disregardmg the mockery of friends, 
and relations, and givmg up all shame 
and hatred of self, thou shalt worship me, m 
this way, with thy body, mind and heart. 
Realismg this, with thy whole bemg, that I 
dwell m every mamfestation of life, is the 
highest of all spiritual disciplmes— Jbid XI 
29 16-19 

^ When the high and low, great and small, 
superior and mfenor, beautiful and hornble, 
honourable and untouchable, all such distmo- 
tions vanish, when all sentient bemgs are seen 
with an equal eye, only then, and not before, 
liberation can be attamed 

“ God IS m all livmg bemp, and all livmg 
bemp are m God, one who sees this, with an 
equal eye, attains to liberation” — Mamr-gmntx, 
XII 91 

“He who sees the Immortal One m all 
mortal bemp, equally, is the real seer 
13 27 

“ When all creatures have become one with 
the Supreme One, then where is sorrow, where is 
delusion, for the wise one who sees unity ? ” — 
VSjasaneyi-samhUa, 40-7 

“God exists equally m all sentient beinp, 
one who sees Hun thus, attains the highest state, 
%e, liberation 13-28. 

How love and service to liv^ bemp are 
essential m .religion, can be ^resJ^d frwi the 
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statement in the various scriptures of the Hindus, 
that liberation cannot be attamed, until and 
unless one sees God equally in all creatures 
For those who have attained this “even- 
eye,” an equal love for all creatures becomes 
easy and natural They say 

“The deer, the camel, the donkey, the 
monkey, mice, snakes, and other reptiles, birds, 
bees and flies, one should look upon these 
creatures, as his sons How sbght is the differ- 
ence between these and one’s sons ’’—BhSgavata, 
VII 14-9 

' “ These ' even-eyed ’ persons protected even 

the life of the venomous snake which killed their 
only child.” — Mahet^hdrata, arat ch 1 

“Friends and enemies are equal to them 
They are friendly equally to enemies and 
friends Ibwi 141-116 

“ Having been msulted or beaten, they show 
friendliness, and never think ill of others ” — 
Ibid 235-34 

They say . “ He who strikes me and he 
who praises me, both of them are equal to me ” 
Ibid 261-55 

“He who massages my right hand, with 
sandal paste, and he who hacks my left hand, 
with aff axe, both of them are equal to me " — 
Ibid 321-36 

“ Those who attempted to murder me, those 
who poisohed me, those who put me mto fiire, 
those who caused me hurt by elephants, and had 
me bitten by snakes, I am friendly equally to 
all of them. Never did I have ill-will against 
anyboc^ ” — Vtshnw-pwrma, 1st part, XVIII 
3&^ 

’ “ They conquer anger by angerlessness, evil 
by good, a miser by charity, and untruth by 
truth "—t/lfahobhdrato, Udyoga, 39-73 Dham~ 
mapada, 17-3 

They say “Whatever conflicts anse 
mnongst living creatures, the sense of possession 
IS the cause For this, let a man leave any 
place where desire may anse For the world 
ifi at his feet who is nd of desire 

“ Ike thmg that is given, one has not to 
guard any longer, whdreaa, what is m one’s 
house, has to be guarded What is given, is for 
the destruction of desire, what is at home, m- 
creases desire ‘ < 

“ Ike giver is the true hdrd,*tikfe’miser tko 
coward, thus to give, makes us a hero’s 
heart, to keep h^ooward’s ‘ ga.m 

ai^pneciaticms of Ike Buddb^^ that 

of foolish folks PP IBH9t 

‘^J’ordvAach ‘tb4 bSdinary^coao^te^ 

flbdt' ‘the body) saoinflee 


agam and again, m their manifold existences ” 
— MaMyanasutralamkara, XVI 58 

Though they themselves aie hungry and 
thirsty, they appease others’ hunger by sacn- 
ficmg their own food, and quench others’ thirst 
by the water brought for their own drink 
By doing so, even when they are at the 
pomt of death, because of hunger and thirst, 
they say . 

“My hunger and thirst, my fatigue and 
penury, all are now at an end, by offering the 
water, given to me to one, who longed for life, 
the shaking of my body, weanness, despondency, 
perplexity and sorrow, all have at once vanished 
“ I do not desire the highest state which is 
endowed with supernatural psychic powers Nor 
do I desire liberation I desire (to take on) 
the suffering, penury, and misery of others I 
shall stay behind until the last creature of the 
universe attains to liberation I desire to be 
born agam and again m the universe and again 
and agam in this way, willmgly taking on the 
sufferings of all creatures, make them happy ” — 
BhSgavata, IX, 21, 12-13 

There are many m Europe, who think that, 
the aim of all spiritual disciplines, of all good 
actions, of the Indians, is to attam one’s own 
hberation Love, service, compassion for living 
beings, the act of seemg all sentient beings with 
an equal eye, all these are practised by them, 
because these are but the means for attaining 
liberation So all the religious practices of India 
are tainted with selfishness 

In all times, m all countries, among all 
nations, there had been and still is, a class of 
religious practitioners, who did or does practise 
spiritual disciplines for selfish ends. 

But to say that all the religious practitioners 
of India were so, is betraymg one’s ignorance of 
Indian religious literatures The above quota- 
tions, I hope, will remove such wrong and 
misleading ideas 

A few more passages may be added here to 
show the selflessness of such Indian saints who 
sacrifice all their material possessions, their 
beloved relations, their life itself, all the merit 
accumulated by such acts of sacrifice, for the 
well-bemg of all sentient bemgs. They culti- 
vate the punty and spotlessness of their 
character, ‘ the root of all good ’ {te , the good 
quahties, sudb as absence of anger, absence of 
greed and non-delusion) not for their own 
dehverance but for the deliverance of others 
“ Their leading a holy life, their preservmg 
ike purity of.,theit Chaisacter, is not for the kmg- 
dom of heaven, nor is it for obtamuag any 
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enjoyment, wealth, physical beauty, or fame, nor 
IS it for fear of bemg reborn as animal, or des- 
cendmg mto hell They do all these things, 
for the sake of promotmg the welfare, happmess, 
and well-being of all livmg creatures 
sarmiccaya, p 147. 

Th^ say . 

“I have established myself in the mcom- 
parable wisdom, not for the desire of pleasure, 
not to mdulge in five senses, not to follow the 
concerns of lust 

“ The all-wisdom has been developed m me, 
for the deliverance of all the world »Sifcs5, p 

281. 

“I foi the sake of all creatures, cultivate 
‘ the root of all good ' and apply the same, for 
the deliverance of all ”—Ibzd p 282 

“I must mature my ‘root of all good,’ m 
such a way, that all the creatures may obtain 
great happmess, unheard-of happmess, tbe 
happiness of all knowledge I must be a 
charioteer, a pilot, a guide, a torch-bearer to 
all '”— JM. p. 281. 

“ I undertake the service to the world, with 
my whole bemg Let the multitude put their 
foot on my head or let them kill me. — Ibid 
P 156 

“ It IS better indeed that I alone be m pam, 
than that all the creatures fall into the state of 
misfortune Therefore, I must offer myself 
to bondage, and in exchange, all the world must 
be redeemed from the wilderness of hell, from 
bemg born as an animal, and from the kmgdom 
of Eieath I, for the good of all creatures, would 
eiqpenence all the mass of pam, unhappmess m 
my own person Ibid p. 281 Mahcayana- 
sutraiamkara, XIII. 14 

“ I have resolved to sacrifice my body for 
all creatures and so my outward possessions 
I will offer my hand, foot, eye, flesh, blood. 


marrow, my head itself, to those who ask for 
them I will sacrifice all outward thmgs, such 
as, wealth, corn, silver, gold, gems, ornaments, 
horses, chariots, cars, villages, towns, kingdoms, 
servant^, sons, daughters, etc. 

“ Without regret, without grudging, without 
waiting for merit to mature, I will abandon 
them, without any hope of recompense, out 
of compassion and sympathy for the living 
bemgs ” — Sdcsd, p 21 

“ May there be m me, no such merit, that 
IS not useful to all the livmg bemgs”— Jlnd 
p 33 

“ If merit arise from the sacrifice of merit, 
that too IS not for me but for others” — Ibid 
p 147 

“ To remove each smgle state of misfortune, 
of all creatures, of all the worlds, I am prepared 
to live for numberless ages.”— ifbtd p 281. 

“ I do not desire liberation alone, forsaking 
the wretched miserable ones ” — Bhagavata, VII. 
9 44 

These great personalities had no longing for 
liberation In fact they mocked at it, when 
they said 

“ All-sufficing IS the contentment, the peace, 
the endless and overflowing joy which is experi- 
enced when the sufferers are seen set free, step 
by step, from the bondage of pain, of what use 
then 18 the dry-as-dust liberation ”—Rod^ 
VIII 108, Siksd, p 360 

And moved by this wonderful character of 
man, the poet of the Mabdbhctrata exclaimed * 
“There is none greater than man”^ — Maha- 
bhdrata, sdnti, 300-20. 

Regarding some of the translations of the Sanskrit 
texts, me writer acknowledges his debt to Mr CeoiJ 
Bendall and Mr Gnrdial Mulhk 

1 Na mcmusat sretthaiarcm fiA kmcit. 





^^ANDHIJI’S FAST : tfS FUNDAMENTAL IMPLICATIONS 

Bt Pteop N A MAVLANKAR, m a , UiB 


It is quite a few months now since Gandhyi 
broke his fast It was a day of great rejoicing, 
the hearts of millions of Indian people went 
up in prayerful thankfulness to the Giver of all 
life for His great act of mercy 

Cnses, catastrophes and revolutions have in 
these unfortunate times become our daily food, 
that was why perhaps the potent medicme which 
Gandhiji administered to the people failed of 
its effect. It was a mighty strange drug that 
would have killed the physician when it failed 
to cure the patient "Wle are grateful that such 
a tragedy has for the moment been averted 
But it IS one of those never-to-be-forgotten 
thmgs m the life of a nation A great French 
statesman is reported to have advised his 
countrymen in regard to the loss of Alsace- 
Lorraine after the Franco-Prussian war of 1870- 
71, ‘Think of it always, never speak of it’ 
we forget, let us too note the unplications 
of Gandhiji’s fast for our rulers, for ourselves, 
for Gandhiji himself and for civilized humanity 
m general 

I 


For the powers that be it is a triumphant 
vmdication of their policy One can well 
imagine the great Mr Churchill blowmg his 
cheroot at you with a defiant air of ‘ didn’t I 
tell you so’, and castmg an appreciative look 
over the not mconsiderable eicpanse of his body, 
pronouncmg m slow, measured accents, worthy, 
as Laski said, of Lord Clive, ‘ I am right, I have 
not become the lung’s First Minister m order 
to preside at the liquidation of the British 
Empire I ’ Well imght Mr Churchill ^oat over 
his victory. For one thing he never made secret 
of his views regarding India Long ago he had 
declared open wm: against Gandhism ‘The 
truth IS that Gandhism and all it stands for 
will sooner or later have to be grappled with 
and finally crushed ’ (Quoted in Louis Fischer’s 
speech at San Francisco recently published). 
Quite naturally he is makmg the most of his 
first opportumty m high office to crush 
Gandhian He was never known to be a 
behever m compromises, half-way houses and 
policies of appeasement He is what they call 
a die-hard conservative, and -^'e great advan- 
tage of such conservatism is thaTit progresses 
merely by your sitting tight upon it After 
Gladstone’s retirement, Balfour laid ddwn 
‘ Twenty years of resolute Govennpent ’ 4 a the 
^forihe lujimala^, gtiU 

holds good for Indiav -mil Churchiil 

Smh the self-complacent smile and hug the 


phantom Empire to his. bosom 1 Better than 
anyone else he had succeeded in ‘ sizing up ’ the 
Indian and events have proved him amply 
correct Iliey may be said to have given him 
a mandate to go on with his bold, bad policy 
of repression m India and professed liberation 
abroad 

II 

The nation has been weighed and found 
wantmg It has suffered ignominiously the great- 
est humiliation of all her history It literally 
bartered away its birth-nght for a mesa of 
pottage The Devil threw down the challenge 
to the hapless, miserable crushed-out Indian 
people, and to ^eir lasting disgrace they elected 
to be traitors to the spirit of India, to destroy 
her soul, m return for the nght to eke out an 
existence of mean, ignoble ease, abject slavery 
and humiliation, as hewers of wood and drawers 
of water 1 The greatest son of India, the most 
truly representative Indian, symbol of the 
splendour and glory that was Ind, the man 
whom we most revered, loved and worshipped, 
the little man who is ijying to raise a mighty 
force to stem the advancing tide of the barbaric 
civilization of the West, — 'him we shamefacedly 
denied, against him we committed the basest 
of crimes, the cnme of Judas 

It is true, of course, that we feigned as if 
we were smitten with sudden, unassuageable 
sorrow. To all outward appearances life was 
robbed of its zest and men and women mechanic- 
ally went about their daily routine Markets 
of every kmd were closed, shops, offices and 
establishment barred and bolted, but business 
as usual went on at the back door Many of 
the professed followers and disciples of the 
Mahatma rushed pathetically from wherever 
they had been to Delhi and Poona, but in all 
their frenzied agony taking care to see that their 
busmesses, their mills and factories continued 
normal working No, not even for a day would 
the bourgeoisie desist from his worship of the 
golden calf Yes, we held meetmgs and passed 
resolutions, we sent frantic wires for his release 
We staged prayers for his life But even God 
does not care for people of little faith and small 
smcenty. With the exception of the three brave 
sons of India — or rather two, for one only tried 
to retrieve lost glory — who refused to be accom- 
plices m this great crime agamst humanity, not 
one among the thousands of individuals and 
institutions that wired and prayed had the 
courage to put nny sanctions, never so meffeo- 
tual, behmd the dwuand. How utterly had the 
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mendicant mentality seized us can be seen from 
the fact that one of our greatest legal lumonanes 
could do no better than to advise his country- 
men to prepare themselves calmly for the worst! 
So much in love with the appetites of the flesh, 
we gave up God and chose to be slaves to Satan 
for the privilege of being allowed to wallow in 
filth, to don ourselves in rags and to lead a dog’s 
life on broken crumbs 

This IS not all To be weak is human but 
it IS fiendish to rationalize weakness into 
strength It is grievous to think that blinded 
by petty, political passions, leaders of consider- 
able sections of our people could see nothmg more 
in Gandhip’s fast than merely a political stunt 
One self-appointed leader recently characterized 
Gandhiji’s conduct dunng the past few months 
as the manifestation of supreme Conceit on his 
part ' Human blindness and perversity could 
go no further The truth is, it simply did not 
matter what your political views were You 
might be a Machiavellian, and count no cost too 
great for the seizure of political power, you 
might be a level-headed, practical-minded 
politician and believe in the straight, constitu- 
tional road to self-government, treatmg fasts 
and such like moral technioues as mere 
abracadabra, vou might be a rank communalist, 
raising expediency to the level of a premier 
political pnnciple, and giving to your community 
what was meant for the country or humanity 
at large, but so long as vou were not a mere 
opportunist believing ' after me, the deluge ’ 
as the only adage of wisdom you could not 
have failed to realize that the issue which 
Gandhni’s fast created transcended all petty 
political obiectives It was not a question of 
the revival of Congress politics, Hindu-ra], or 
MusHm-rai, Akhanda-Hindustan or Pakistan 
It was a great opportunity for leaders of diverse 
political creeds to close up their ranks to call a 
truce to faction-fighting and enlist themselves 
on the side of the Good battling against the 
forces of Evil For suppose for a moment that 
judged by some absolute standard Gandhiji was 
proved wrong; but let us remember at the same 
time that he was prepared to answer with his 
life his persisteifce in error So was Socrates, 
and so was Jesus Christ Is it the path of 
wisdom to follow those who offered the poisoned 
chalice to the one and crucified the other ? 

We have reached the nadir, the zero-pomt 
m our self-respect Life’s night has begun, one 
despairs there is little prospect, at least in the 
near future of ‘ glad, confident morning again.’ 


m 

Gandhi] i has told us when a Satyagrahi 
takes to fasting and penance When evil 
abounds and the good, wherever tiiey turn, knock 
their heads against a dead wall of prejudice, 
self-seeking and faotion-fighting, for the Satya- 
grahi there is no other alternative He has been 
privileged to see the truth, illummed by the 
beauty of a thousand stars, and such is the 
compellmg power of that vision that he must 
give up all and follow the gleam Two thousand 
years ago Christ died on the cross for the sake 
of humanity A true Satyagrahi must be pre- 
pared to do the same, for only so can he enter 
the regions of eternal peace and blessedness 

This IS' a purely personal aspect of the 
question which touches Gandhi]i alone But 
there is also another aspect which concerns the 
people at large and which he should deeply 
ponder. It is well that Gandhiji has placed 
Truth and Non-violence above political freedom 
It IS in perfect accord with the aspirations of the 
mdividual who seeks to hve m accordance with 
the true law of his bemg But if the people arc 
told that the life of truth and non-violence can- 
not be lived without the attainment of political 
freedom, the latter becomes the people’s imme- 
diate objective They must concentrate all their 
energies on the attainment of mdependence from 
the foreign yoke first If it is now preached 
to them that truth and non-violence is the only 
technique by which they can achieve indepen- 
dence, their attempt to do so is foredoomed to 
failure — ^not because as will be commonly thought 
the means are unequal to the task, but because 
they are far superior to it They simply render 
the end superfluous When I have learnt to hve 
in tune with the Infinite, and hence attamed 
perfect freedom, what care I for the doubtful 
advantages of pelf and power ? The Marxists 
commit a similar fallacy when they hope to 
build up an equalitarian society on the founda- 
tions of Matenalism 

IV 

The last point is remforced when we 
consider the implications of Gandhiji’s fast for 
humanity m general It is not for a moment 
suggested that we m India should not fight for 
political freedom We may do so if we value 
it above all other thmgs It is only pomted out 
that the means proposed are bigger than the 
end, or rather they are on different plane 
altogether and so will defeat the end Bet us 
assume for a moment that Hitler’s New' Order, 
.Japan’s Oo-prosperrty League are the very 
mcamations of tyranny and despotism of the 
worst type, let us also assume that the IJmted 
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Nations stand for undiluted freedom and demo- 
cracy without a tinge of Imperialism, exploita- 
tion or colour prejudice. Nevertheless the Allies 
do not for a moment believe that the nghteous- 
ness of their cause is by itself sufficient guarantee 
for ultimate victory At bottom everyone 
believes that God is on the side of the big 
battalions. This shows clearly that they are 
fightmg with the same means for the same ends 
though they call them by different names From 
the pomt of view of humanity as a whole it is 
immatenal who wins, unless, mdeed, after their 
victory the Allies discover the true meanmg of 
freedom m the liquidation of tiie British Empire 
and in the abdication of her economic sovereign- 
ty by Amenca for the sake of going, after the 
manner of the early Christians, m quest of 
spintual values 

It seems, therefore, that progress will remam 
foif humanity as a whole an dlusion, a will-o-the 
wisp. So long as men contmue to be in tone 
with the flesh and live only to mdulge its appeti- 
tes, conflict will be mevitable By whatever 
fine names called, the objectives for which men 
fight and struggle, commit violence and shed 
innocent blood are at bottom resolvable mto the 
one desire to secure what each mi^ty group 
considers a just and equitable distribution of 


the good thmgs of this world. It is loudly pro- 
claimed and even applauded as a realistic view 
of thmgs that the attamment of spiritual values 
and culture is unthmkable without the satisfac- 
tion of material needs It is only on a full belly 
that man can think of the spirit It seems that 
so long as mankind is umted m the pursuit of 
this ideal as the immediate goal of its endeavour, 
permanent peace and progress on earth is im- 
possible Paradoxical as it may seem, a 
fundamental difference m the ideals pursued is 
alone capable of brmging permanent peace and 
holding any promise of progress It is only when 
the common- ideal of human progress comes to 
mean, m terms of its concrete content, different 
things to different sections of humanity, that 
any large conflict m its pursmt can be avoided 
To take a simple illustration, it is only when 
progress means to large groups of people an 
unlimited multiplication of their wants and a 
correspondmgly great, ever-increasing command 
over the means to satisfy them, while at the 
same time, for equally large groups it consists 
m leammg to glory in the name of God, and to 
count as naught physical privations and suffer- 
ings, that it will at all be possible to realize the 
dream of peace on earth and goodwill among 
men. 


FLAX AND HEMP CLOTH IN INDIA 

Bt PaoF JOGES CHANDRA RAY 

{Cuttack College, Retired) 


I Histoey 

In the present scarcity of cloth it may be useful 
to recall that our forefathers did not entirely 
depend on cotton for their cloth even as late as 
the 12th Cen AC It is not generally known 
that flax fibre was the chief material of cloth 
m India m ancient tunes The other material 
was hemp fibre Cotton came mto use at a later 
pOTod I shall give here a brief account of 
these cloths as found m Sanskrit hterature 
The Amarakosha, the well-known Sanskrit 
lexicon (U- P. 300 AC) divides the different 
mds of cloth into four classes according to 
^ir sources and gives an example of each 
qiieM somces are, (1) bark fibres, (2) fruit 
(seed) fimes, (3) cocoons of worms, -and (4) 
animal hairs As an example of tte first class 
IS menrioned Kshauma The other example 
by a commentator of the 11th Cent is 
The name Rshauma is 'derived from 
IS ■the name of a form of Atasi, the 
WB*>d plant, which is Tisi m BeogahTand Alsi 


in Hindi The name Sana is derived from Sana, 
the true hemp It is the same word as Gk 
Kanna from which the Latin name of the plant, 
cannabis sativa is derived Ihe male and 
female plants of hemp are separate The anci- 
ents considered the female plants, the seed- 
bearmg plants, male, and the male plants which 
do not produce seed, female The first was 
called Sana, and the second Bhanga 

Kshuflaa, the flax plant, was cultivated for 
its fibre, and Atasi, the linseed plant, for its 
only seed Sana was cultivated for its oily seed 
as well as for its fibre and Bhanga for its fibre 
only The leaves of Bhanga form the narcotic 
and hypnotic drug called Bhang The mtoxi- 
catmg Ganja was never smoked m ancient times. 
Sometimes the distmetion between TC phutinn and 
Atasi, as well as between Sana and Bhanga was 
overlooked causing confusion m their identi- 
fication. 

The earliest mention of Kshauma meaning 
Imen occurs m the Krishna Yajurveda, which 
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has been definitely established to be as old as 
2450 B C The place of the Veda bordered on 
the Rajputana desert, which of course did not 
extend so far north as it does now Both the 
names Sana and Bhanga occur m the Atharva- 
veda which was probably compiled in about 
2000 B G , somewhere on the north of upper 
India In this Veda Sana is a wild fibrous plant 
and Bhanga (masculine) a food-crop There is, 
however, reason to believe that the Rigvedic 
Aryans had hemp cloth Probably the fibre was 
collected from wild plants. 

The mention of cotton occurs for the first 
time m a Srauta Sutra of about 1000 B C. It is 
there named KjarpSsa, which denoted the Tree- 
Cotton, the wool-bearmg tree of Greek-writers 
As examples of seed hairs as sources of cloth 
the Amarakosha mentions five varieties of 
cotton One was KSrpasa, another was a wild 
cotton The third was the cotton of the western 
coast of India There were two others, which 
with the second are cultivated even now m this 
district of Bankura in West Bengal 

Detailed information regardmg Imen is 
found m the Arthasastra of Kautilya It was 
compiled m Bihar in the 4th Cent B C In this 
we learn that Imseed plants were found wild 
from which strmgs were made, that the seeds 
of flax and Imseed were sown after the rams 
were over, 'and that flax yam and Imen were 
sold m markets and customs-duties were levied 
on them according to them value In this work 
we meet for the first time with the name Dukula 
It was the finest linen as defined in the Amara- 
kosha As to the seats of manufacture of Imens 
we read that “the Dukula of Vanga is white 
and lustrous, that of Pundra black or blue and 
as lustrous as a gem, and that of Suvarpa-Kudya 
like the colour of the sun and as lustrous as a 
gem Dukula is woven wet It is square or 
of other shapes Some are woven of one thread, 
some half a thread, others two, three or four 
threads Such is also the Kshauma manufac- 
tured in Klasi and Pundra ” Now we know 
Vanga is the country lymg between the 
Bhagirathi and the Padma, Pundra on the north 
of Vanga and Suvama-Kudya the district of 
Kamarupa We know it is not easy to dye Imen, 
but we find that it used to be dyed black or 
blue, red or orange. It was also prmted There 
were special detergents for washing Imen 
Mauu-Samhita prescribes ground paste of &veta 
Sarshapa (white-mustard) for cleanmg Imen 
In the 12th century Dukula was known as 
malla m Bengali It is a Sanskrit word, mean- 
ing ‘ excellent,’ From this is denved the word 
malmal m Bengah and Hmdi and mdl, the trade- 
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name m English though wrongly applied to 
cotton-fabncs 

After the 12th century the Imen mdustry 
began to declme, and Dukula and Kshauma be- 
came so rare that m the course of two centuries 
Dukula was confounded with fine silk, and 
Kshauma included besides silk fabrics of all bark 
fibres The name Kshauma was Khoma m Pali 
In the 16th century it became Khunya in Bengali 
and denoted stout fabrics of bark fibres The 
name was current two centunes ago 

Now tummg to hemp we find that it was 
chiefly confined to the northern part of Northern 
India In the time of PSnmi, the famous gram- 
marian, there were fields under both Sana and 
Bhanga Pali writers distmgmshed the two 
kinds of cloth obtamed from the two forms. 
Elautilya collected wild plants for strings and 
cloth and did not thmk it necessary to grow the 
plant Some of the Purans of Northern India, 
however, counted Sana as one of the fourteen 
food-crops In Assam Sana seed and Sana cloth 
were m common use even m the 10th century. In 
Bengal the plant was unknown Hemp pltmt 
grows in moist climate and Sana strmg and 
cloth could not be found everywhere A substi- 
tute was found m the fibre-yielding yellow- 
flowered weed (crotalaria juncea), ttie sunn- 
hemp of commerce which usurped the name to 
the confusion of later writers I myself fell mto 
the error and thou^t this Sana to have been the 
classic Sana m my pretty exhaustive account 
of the Textile Industry in Ancient India 
(Journal, Bihar and Orissa Research Society, 
June 1917) to which the reader may refer for 
fuller mformation. 

The clothmg materials of our ancient 
ancestors may be easily known from the Mianu- 
Samhita There Manu prescribes hemp, flax and 
woollen cloth in order for the Brahamana, 
Eshatnya and Vaisya students The mantle 
was of skins of antelope and deer These were 
exactly the materials of cloth in the Vedic 
tunes and are therefore considered “pure” and 
fit to be worn dunng religious observances. 
Cotton cloth has not been able to take the'u 
place and people put on imsw and silk m the 
mistaken idea of these having been Sana and 
Kshauma of old tradition 

In the time of Kautilya there were famous 
centres of cotton manufacture m all the pro- 
vmces except Madras and the Panjab But the 
best Imen could be had only from the north- 
eastern Provmces. Even now Bengal and Bihar 
have the largest acreage under Imseed, Central 
Provmces and Berar commg next 
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II FtypmiMEKTO 

During the last European war cloth became 
scarce on account of paucity of cotton mills m 
India and of cessation of foreign imports and 
the people "were at their wits’ end to cover their 
persons It occurred to me that we might 
supplement cotton by flax and hemp 

Accordingly, m the wmter of 1916 at 
Cuttack I felt impelled to test the possibility 
of Imseed plant as a source of fibre and though 
the sowing season had been over a small plot 
of the college-garden was thickly sown with the 
Bazar imseed, and on one side with the seed of 
Sunn-hemp for comparison. The soil was sandy 
and did not receive manure The Imseed plants 
grew to a height of 20 inches, andd;he Sunn 30 
mches A couple of cannabis plants happened 
to have been growmg m tlje ramy season Both 
of them were, however, female In February the 
fibres were extracted by gently heating green 
stems cut mto pieces without leaves, with ten 
per cent solution of Caustic Potash, washed in 
runmng water and dried m the sun for hours 
The results of e:«ammation are quoted from my 
not« made at the time . — 

Sunn (before fiowenng) — Fibre 2 3 per cent 
yellowish, coarse, stiff, strong, some- 
what flat, twisted or bent, of unequal 
tihickness, cell from 0 015 to 0*030 
mm thick Encrusted with hgnm 
Cannabis (before flowermg) — ^Fibre 2 p c 
famtly red, lustrous like silk, soft, 
strong, slightly lignified cell for 
0 006-0 015 mm thick. 

Cannabis (after seedmg, seed not ripe) — 
Fibre 2 5 per cmt more reddish, more 
lustrous, more lignified Cell from 
0 009-0 018 mm . thick 
Flax (before flowermg) — ^Fibje 2 7 per 
cent white, soft, weak, more or less 
bent Almost wholly cellulose Cell 
0 012 mm. thick. 

Flax (after seedmg, seed not npe) — Fibre 
2 5 per cent white, soft, weak, lumpy 
or creasy at places Cell 0 015 to 0 0^ 
mm thick. 

The samplmg was not properly done, and 
I am not sure of the percentage of fibre The 
weakness of the fibre and want of lustre show 
that the Potash solution was too strong for it 
It IS, however, noteworthy that thare was no 
change in the cellulose and on the whole the 
^centage of fibre was greater than m Sunn. 
If tha stems were longer and ^wker the yield 
■^JtoVit^buld surely have been greaftiy uicrea^. 
i;^|ja498;KiW><»tunity of tegtmg the s^eefl -of -soil 
and season. 


Ten years later at Bankura I had a bed of 
linseed plants as a garden variety for the beauti- 
ful sky-blue colour of its flowers The soil 
consisted of barren coarse sand, and the plants 
were barely 15 inches m height When the flower- 
mg was over, they were pulled out, tied m a 
bundle and retted m the water of a pond The 
fibre was soft and strong but grey on account of 
the mud of the pond under which the bundle had 
been placed by my man It was handspun and 
gave useful twine 

Havmg this experience, though the result of 
mere curiosity I believe that it is possible to 
evolve a race of flax from our linseed by culti- 
vation and selection The advantages will be 
two-fold, v%z , the soil, the climatic conditions 
and the habit of the plant are well-known to our 
cultivators and there will be no risk of failure 
as with foreign stock Moreover, the indigenous 
stock is less liable to be attacked by pests 

Another important fact to be noted is that 
in case when the Imseed crop fails on account 
of rams at the time of flowermg, a substantial 
return may be obtained by separating the fibre 
by rettmg A hand-breaker costing about 
Rs 5 may be usefully introduced not only for 
the flax but also for Sunn 

It is said that no useful fibre can be pro- 
fitably obtained from the stalks of linseed I 
do not know how the cost, of separation will be 
piohibitive Fresh tnals may be made to decide 
the pomt once for all At any rate the whole 
bark which is thm may be employed for making 
cordage or paper. 

Fresh tnals should also be made to separate 
the fibre of the Gan] a crop which is extensively 
cultivated m Rajshahi m Bengal These are 
female plants, the same as Sana of old 

There is, however, an untapped source of 
fibre in ttie wild growth of cannabis along the 
southern slope of the Himalayas from west to 
east It ext^ds m some parts far to the south 
specially along the banks of rivers In Malda, 
I am told, and even so far south as Birbhum 
in Bengal, Ganja plants form annual jungles 
of nauseatmg weed All that is necessary is to 
collect and ret them The cost of sepwiration 
of fibre can not stand m the way of profit A 
cottage mdustry of canvas sheetmg will come 
mto existence It was not long ago that hemp 
garments were common m the hill districts of the 
Panjab If Bengal and Bihar cannot grow 
cotton of the required quality in sufficient* 
quantity, they offer extensive and tried field 
for flax, and hnen mdustry may be revived m 
no time to clothe the people If Sunn pays the 
cultivators, flax is sure to be more profitable 



INDIAN MONETARY POLICY IN RECENT TIMES 

By Prof P C THOMAS, um 


II 

(As has been indicated in the foregoing 
paragraphs) The alternative object of mone- 
tary policy IS stability of price-level Central 
Banks now regard this as more important 
Professor Jones, Mr R G Hawtrey, Basil 
Blackett and Lord Stamp and others staged a 
debate under the auspices of Royal Statistical 
Society on exchange-stability versus price-stabi- 
lity They unanimously agreed that exchange- 
stability in the pre-war sense of a fixed gold 
equivalent for every currency and the values of 
the currencies varying within the narrow limits 
of the gold points, is no longer desirable The 
idea of stabilizing prices became a topic of 
international discussion even before World War 
I Variations in the purchasing power of gold 
attracted considerable attention on account of 
their adverse effects on trade and industry as 
well as the inequalities of the exchange between 
creditors and debtors Under a Gold Standard 
system, it is now legarded, internal stability is 
less possible than otherwise, as ultimately the 
quantity of “ effective money ” will have to be 
regulated according to the quantity of gold and 
not according to the demand for money It 
must, however, be said that till a shortage m 
the world output of gold is proved this conten- 
tion IS not as valid as it looks And so far, it 
has not been proved, though often conveniently 
assumed and sometimes attempted to establish 
but in vain Again, with the Gold Circulation 
out of vogue in every country of importance 
and unlikely ever to return, gold shortage is a 
chimerical apprehension In monetary history 
different devices were put forward from time to 
time to secure this objective of stable prices 
As early as Adam Smith a wheat-standard was 
suggested^ But on the face of it, a wheat- 
standard IS not preferable to gold standard, as 
wheat IS liable to greater fluctuations than gold 
The Multiple or Tabular Standard and the com- 
pensated Dollar were proposed with the same 
object but had to be rejected for one reason or 
other 

“ There is reason to fear that Professor Irving 
Fisher’s scheme would be a course of much bewilder- 
ment, and that if it were adopted by a large number of 

1. Adam Smith ; Wealth o/ Natxons, Bk. I, Ch. II 
Lawrence . Pnnpvples of Money, p. 59. 


nations, it would make questions of exchange more 
difficult 

While considering the means of stabilizmg 
price-level, the question surely arises, how fai 
IS stability of price-level desirable ? How far 
are fluctuations in price-level to be avoided ? 
A violent rise m price-level inflicts a nation’s 
financial burdens on a small section of it least 
equipped to bear them It is a surreptitious 
and inequitous form of taxation and often 
encourages extravagance and speculation The 
effects of violent changes in the value of money 
are seen not only in the manner of distribution 
of the produced wealth, but also threatens to 
undermine the basis of contract and business 
expectation on which our economic order rests 
and consequently affects adversely the creation 
of wealth itself 

“So long as rehance oa the method of contract as 
we know it persists, so long are the 'Vagaries of the value 
of money a potential cause of disaster ’ * 

Deflation is eqally to be deprecated It 
brings in its trail economic disaster, aggravatmg 
unemployment and paralysing industry It 
transfers wealth from borrowers to lenders* 
But whilst violent and sudden fluctuations m 
price-level are undesirable and to be avoided, 
it is debatable whether absolute stability will 
conduce to social betterment. Absolute stability 
of price-level, though easily the natural one 
to desire,® would imply stagnation instead of 
economic growth It also results in social m- 
justice, penalising certain, classes In any long 
period of time, the real cost m human effort 
and inconvenience does not remain constant 
The real cost is altered by three deep-seated 
tendencies in human affairs As man’s control 
over nature increases, as the conquest and exploi- 
tation of natural resources intensify, the real 
cost of production dimmishes® On the other 
hand, the gro'wth of populntion and the frequency 
of destructive wars tend to mcrease the real cost 
of production When the secular trend in the 
real cost is towards increase, if prices are kept 
stable fixed-mcome earners are benefited at the 

2 Hartley Withers Bankers and Credit, p 249 

3 Robertson . Money, p. 13 

4. Keynes Tract on Monetary Bejorms, p 143. 

5. Boberteon : Ibtd., p. 134 

6. Ibid., p. 135. 
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e^eDse of others On the contrary, when the 
real cost decrease the natural course would be 
for the nominal cost to decrease too; but if it is 
bolstered up the fixed-income earners suffer an 
increasing -penalty A case can also be made 
out for a gently rising price-lerel “ A gently 
rismg price-level pleases the busmessman, and 
the businessmen are m the saddle and hold the 
reins of industry ” What is stable price-level ? 
By stable price-level is not meant an absolutely 
dead stable levej, allowing no scope for enter- 
prise and initiative, not one devoid of “ a suffi- 
cmt to and fro movement about a long period 
level to provide mdustry with all the impetuses, 
surpnses and excitanents it may need,” but one 
which envisages “ a sufficient movement m prices 
of raw materials due to changing harvests, dis- 
coveries and natural conditions, to give the wise 
andiar-seemg, the efficient a pull over the short- 
si^tfid,”'^ ^ observed by Prof J M Glerlf, 
even 

"under perfectly steady prices there will be still great 
booms and depressions m the capital making mdustries, 
and resultmg booms in mdustiy at large”* 

Dr Hayek expresses the same idea . 

“It follows particularly from the pomt of view of 
the moeet^ theoiy of the trade cycle, that it is by no 
means justifiable to expect the total disappearance of 
(Wchcal fluctuations to accompany a stable price-level’* 

•Wheiher stability of pnce-l'evel could be 
achieved undw Gold Standard or no has been 
■Imtly debated for some time. The experiences 
01 '^e last war seem only to have confirmed 
each-pa^ to the debate in its differmg opimon. 
Ancor&g to the' one, the experiences of the war 
weight" gold in 'the balance and found it want- 
ing, ^0 the 'other the only lesson of the war is 
that a gold link is mdispensable for monetary 
stability, external and mtemal. Advocatfes. of 
Gold Stodard claim that it is a jierfectly feasi- 
ble mechanism, as under it mflation, a besettmg 
sin of hard-bressed governments, would not be 
committed, because the total quantity of money 


has to be a definite multiple m value of the 
total stock of gold available for monetary pur- 
poses Gold Standard is claimed to give sound 
moormgs to the currency It is not merely that 
the authorities charged with exercismg the vast 
powers of creation and regulation of money 
might be tempted to take ihe easier course of 
inflation, but ihat they might lack the knowledge 
to make wise decisions m complex, obscure but 
highly important and consequential situations 
The strength of the Gold Standard lies m the 
greater freedom it enjoys from political pressure 
and m the guard it gives against the dangers of 
inflation Gold does afford the security of an 
objective restramt upon the practically unlimit- 
ed power of manufacture of money That 
inflations are possible and inflations may be 
excessive cannot be denied That most ot the 
grevious inflations of history have been war 
measures does not alter the argument Inflations 
admittedly are resorted to only when govern- 
ments are hard pressed for income The last war 
was probably the worst-financed war in history 
fnm the fiscal pomt of view Less of the money 
costs of the war was met out of taxation and 
more by inflation of one form or other than any 
previous wars the financial operations of which 
we have record of. Hartley Withers estimates 
that 17^% of the cost of the war to England was 
covered by taxation,^® while the corresponding 
figure to the U,S A was 25% England’s figure 
for the Napoleonic wars was 63% “ Sir Josiah 
Stamp says that England m this respect was 
better thsoi most other European belligerents 
In the US A credit inflation of the Banks during 
and since the last war was on a very large scale 
^nd engendered diverse evil consequences and 
the capitalist system of the country came close 
on the verge of collapse. As Keynes said 

, IS a process that engages all the 

j forces of economic law on the side of destruction, 
does in a manner which not one u nia n in a miUion 
IS able to diagnose/'^ 


7. Sir Josiah Stam$) 
Pnce4evelf p 26. 
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S J M Clerk The E/!Onomiixs of- Ou&r-head 
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10 Hartley Withers Bankers and Credit, p 60 

11 A.mencan Economic Bemew, Supplement, Nov., 
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Fvmmd Aftermath of the 
Taxation During the War/^ 




The Laneastei k one of Bntam’a most successful heav’y-weight bombers The men who will fly this 
enoimous machine towaids Dusseldorf or Bremen are cyclmg from their quarters to the plane’s 

dispel sal point m order to save petiol 



Britain’s tomato-land. The photo shows part of the valley of the river Lea, near London, which 
iS one of Bntam's key tomato growing centres and produced some 6,000,000 baskets of the firuit 

in X943 





^ meadows pounding the Comne CoUieiy site— this general 
view of'tlie pithead trorkwgs and power-houses gives httle to denote eoal-mming is 

going la here 


BRITAIN OPENS THE WORLD’S MOST MODERN COLLIERY 


Bt X 


Britain is trying to save as much fuel ag. coal production goes back further than 
possible this coming winter Every day on the the piesent war Mining is one of the most 
radio and by means of advertisements in the highly skilled and dangerous forms of labour 

and for many years now it has been under-paid 



The photo shows a view of the huge ventilation 
shaft which supplies the mine with fresh air 


There was a glut of coal, and the wages of men- 
worliers fell in consequence Because fathers 
could not see for their sons a satisfactory career 
m the mines, they put them into other trades, 
and as the old miners retired, the youth did not 
come forward in the same numbers to tak« their 
places That Britain is now realisr^ the s^ious- 
ness of this situation is evident, 'and nothing is 
more certain than that the country by all possible 
means will try to remedy it Miners have ]ust 
been given an increase in their basic lates of pay, 
and as an illustration of the fact that mining 
can be made a more pleasant occupation than it 
IS, one of the most modem coal mines in the 
world has ]ust been opened in Scotland It has 
been planned to produce upwards of 4,000 tons 
of coal a day 

This IS the result of years of careful plan- 
ning, and the men who designed it visited mines 


newspapers the Government are 
impressing upon the Bntish 
people the necessity for saving 
every scrap of coal possible 
We have ]ust realised here, per- 
haps belatedly, that every foim 
of fuel has its roots in the deep 
coal mines of Biitain 

The power which drives 
the lift in a'tilock of ofihces is 
drawn from an electrical gene- 
rator and the generator in its 
turn IS driven by coal The 
gas that boils so many million 
cups of tea in Bri'tain every 
morriing is made from coal — 
and not enough of it is being 
produced 

There are two main reasons 
for this Most immediate is the 
fact that many coal miners have 
been called up for service in the! 
armed forces of the Crown 
But tihe story of Britain’s falling 



The photo shows how miners use a shoulder-drill to bore holes m 
rock, during the work of extending one of the tunnels at the 
Comrie Colliery 


26—6 
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The photo shows high-powered Diesel enones which have now 
replaced the pit ponies which, m old-fasmoned mines, hauled 
the trucks laden with hewn coal 


ail over the woild to keep abreast with the 
latest developments in modern machine minmg 

The most striking feature of the mine is 
the purity of the air circulation far below the 
earth’s surface It is equal to that circulating 
m a Lcmdon Underground Railway tunnel 

It 18 possible to walk through the roads of 
the coal mine a distance of two miles, right up 
to the coal face where men are at work, and then 
return to the surface, nearly 1,300 feet above, 
as clean and as free from dust and gnme as 
though one had only walked down the corridor 
of a modem factory 

At the official opening ceremony of the mine, 
Mr Tom Smith, the Parliamentary Secretary to 
the Ministry of Fuel and Power, said 

“This is the beet pit I have ever seen m this 
country It has most certainly removed the dismal, 
the dark and the dirt from minmg” 

Mr Smith was talking from experience, he 
was a miner once himself, working m the old- 
fashioned pits amidst the gloom and dirt 

Among the unusual features of this nune, 
are mechanisation underground, wbch elimi- 
nates any handling of coal once it has left the 
Coal face, surface plant which breaks down, 
grades and washes, by a social water treatment, 
^ay piece of coal whieh is raised to the surface 
in ten and a half ton drips, and aenal ropeway, 


which from the pithead conveys 
all debris to keep depressions 
about 1,000 yards from the pit, 
thus eliminating the usual un- 
sightly slag heaps 

A luxury building contains 
a canteen, and has pithead 
baths and lockeis for more than 
1,000 men Only the shaft 

winding geai above ground 
reveals that coal-mining is 
going on amidst the hills 

and meadows surrounding the 
colliery site 

It speaks well for the 
future of Britain that while 

she IS still fightmg the most 
bittei war in her history, 
she can find time, energy 
and hope to construct a 

modem industrial plant such 
as this 



Mechanisation is a great feature of the Comrie 
Colheiy, it eliminates any handling of coal once 
it has left the coal-face 


THE RAJA-RAJESWARA TEMPLE OF TANJORE 

A Gift of the Great Chola Dynasty to Posterity 
By L N GUBIL 

Among the many gifts of the great Chola skilled in singing Thevaram songs, were attached 
Dynasty to posterity the Raja-Rajeswara to the temple 

Temple dedicated to Sri Bnhadiswaraswami at Apart from what one learns from the inscrip- 
Tanjore occupies a foremost place It gives a tions what one actually sees to-day creates an 
visible expression not merely to the religious abiding impression An imposing gate-way 
instincts of Raja Raja but also reflects the lofty leads us into an outer court-yard and from 
political ambitions of the Great Chola Emperor there another handsome gate-way takes us on 
Constructed on a “ well-defined and stately to the Mam Court, m which the temple is built 
plan the temple is verily a monument to the Paved with brick and stone and surrounded on 
artistic genius of the craftsmen of the 10th all sides, by pillared corridors the spacious court, 
century A D From a study of the large number 500 feet by 250 feet, supplies an adequate back- 
of inscriptions that covers the work of the ground to the various shrines formed m this 



Sn Bnhadiswara Temple Tanjore 


temple it is possible to glean an idea of the 
conditions which led to the erection of the 
temple and its various adjuncts The temple 
was begun in the 19th year of his reign AD 
1,003 and was completed 7 years later. It marks 
out the only longest period of peace during the 
reign of this warrior king, and probably indi- 
cates the occasion which enabled him to wm 
the very title “Sn Raja Raja” Raja Raja, 
we learn from the inscriptions, endowed the 
temple with costly jewels and fertile lands 
Provision was made for a regular and adequate 
supply of paddy, camphor, champaka-buds, 
khus-khus roots, etc . for worship and oblation 
A Wide variety of domestic animals was to be 
maintained from the income of the lands set 
apart for this purpose Dancmg gmls and men 


part of the temple Almost at the western enu 
of the courtyard the imposmg shrine of Sn 
Bnhadiswara rears its head The tower and 
Vimana over this shnne rises to a height of over 
200 feet This tower of 14 storeys is “ finely 
decorated with plaster and statues of various 
kinds ” The Sikhara rests on a smgle block 
of granite 25 feet square and weighing about 
80 tons and it never throws a shadow on the 
ground The method of conveying the block of 
granite to the top of the Vimana is, from the 
pomt of view, rather crude It was carried by 
an mclmed plane from a village “ Sara Paliam ” 
four miles north-east of the city Crude though 
the method is, still judgmg from the standard 
of the 11th century it was a model feat of 
engmeermg skill 
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The most important smaller shrine in the 
part of the temple court is that of Sri 
Subrahmanya It is said to be a perfect gem 
of carved stone work, an exquisite piece of 
decorative art as good as any other specimen 
found elsewhere in South India It is not refer- 
red to in the mscriptions and is said to be a 
later addition, the pious contribution of the chief 
mason who built the Brihadiswara shrine Saint 
Arunagiri has four invocatoiy veises on this 
Sii Subrahmanya in his Tiruppugal. The base 
of the temple is about 45 feet square and the 



The Bull lu Sn Brihadiswara Temple 


uower nses majestically to the height of 55 feet. 
The carvmg on the walls and elsewhere is exqui- 
site The patterns are elaborate, clear and 
short The tooling of the stone is “ exquisitely 
delicate ” and indicates the heists to which 
decorative art on stone reached m the early 11th 
century. 

Like the Subrahmanya shrme the Bnhan- 
nayaki temple also is a later addition It is 
not definitely known when it was built but it is 
likely that it owes its existence to a later 
Pandya King of the 13th century, Konerimai- 
kundan by name This, as well as other shrmes 
m the enclosure, underwent elaborate repairs 
duong the time of the Maharatta Ruler, 
Sarabhoji n, i(A.D 1801-18(») Sarabhoji 


seems to have built one or two mandapams 
renovated the prakara walls, the temple kitchen 
and the flooring of the mam courtyard 

The monolithic Nandi presents a sti iking 
appearance It is a massive piece of granite, 
length being 12 feet, height 19^ feet, and nearly 
9 feet in breadth It is housed under a manda- 
pam built in the Nayak style and is impressive 
The temple dedicated to Saint Karoorar is 
just behind the mam temple and under the shade 
of a “Neem” tree and a “Mandharai” tree 
According to the evidence of the Karur Purana, 
the Samt seems to have helped Raja Raja I, 
in the installation "of the “ Lmgam ” in the mam 
temple The grkteful Chola King assigne*d him 
a place within the temple and the Saint's modem 
devotees constructed a temple for the Samt m 
the early years of this century Though small 
m size, it attracts a large crowd every Thursday 
The Sivaganga Tank to the north-west of 
the temple and within the small fort, the shnne 
of Lokanatha Eswarar mentioned by Samt Appar 
m one of his hymns, the public garden which 
has been developed recently, deserve mention 
The Raja Raja Chola-Museum located in a 
mandapam near Sri Subrahmanyaswami temple, 
18 a recent addition and is well worth a visit 
Paintmgs of the Maharatta Rulers at Tanjore 
adorn the walls while exhibits of religious and 
historical interest are arranged in the centre of 
the hall 

To the visitor mterested m the study of 
the contribution of the Cholas to South Indian 
art and culture, there is no doubt, that the 
temple offers ample scope The delicacy and 
superb workmanship of the sculptors of lie 
penod are praiseworthy 

The Chola fresco paintings on the walls on 
both sides of the circumbulatory corndor of the 
Artha Mandapa are of surpassing beauty They 
are revealed only m places where the outer 
plaster covermg laid by a workman m a later 
period, probably during the time of some Nayak 
King, IS crumbling down The painting on the 
upper layer executed dunng the Nayak penod 
IS comparatively of ordinary type The great 
work of piety of Raja Raja seemed to have 
evoked the admiration of the people and during 
the time of Rajendra I, (1056 AD), provision 
was made for the readmg of a Play Baja Baja 
Vzjayam, and the enacting of a drama Baja 
Bajemara Nataka With the decline of the 
Chola Power m South India both were evidently 
given up Instead a Sarabendra Bujla Kura- 
vanchi Nataka, m honour of Sarabhoji I, is 
bemg enacted m the temple usually on the 9th 
day of the annual Chitra Festival. 



RECENT EXCAVATIONS IN KASHMIR 

By B P SHARMA 


The Archaeological Department of Jammu Brahmin Jagaraja bv name who was a great 
and Kashmir Government has to its credit teacher of Vaishnava cult ” 
another discovery of an ancient temple which The Persian chronicler Hasan in his Twankh 
throws some light on the Hindu Kings of says that the temple at Tapar was built by 
Kashmir Pratapaditya II, that it wae destroyed by 

Tapar, the village where the temple has been Sikandar ButshUn (1390-1414 AD) and that 
excavated, is situated at a distance of 22 miles its material was used by Zain-ul-Abdin, his son, 
from Srinagar Tapar, as we know from Sir in constructing the embankment from Inderkol 
Aurel Stein’s annotated edition of Kalhana’s to Sopore From this and the other historical 



Tapar Rums after excavation North-west side of the Temple 

Rajatarangxm, is ancient Pratapapura, a town evidence the Supenntendent of Archaeology, 
built by Pratapaditya II otherwise known as Kashmir State, concludes that the temple was 
Durlabhaka— the father of Lalitaditya (Mukta- originally constructed by Pratapaditya H and 
pida) like the temple at Bijbror (Kashmir) it had a 

The excavations so far carried out have wooden rampart which was burnt to ashes to be 
exposed the base of a temple* its court-yard and repaired with bnck material in the time of 
the plinth of the enclosure wall A Sanskrit Paramanda, who was the son and successor of 
inscription in Sharda sonpt incised on stones Jayasinha and ruled over Kashmir from 1155 
reads “In the Saptarshi year 4233 on the AD to 1165 AD 

15th Day of the bright half of Har (June 1157 There are traces that this temple was a seat 
AD) m the reign of the glorious King Para- of learning and was used as a residential 
manda was built by Ghagga, the worthy son of a university for the teachmg of Vedas 



THE WOMEN’S LAND ARMY IN BRITAIN 

Three Years on the Land 
By BARBARA STUART 

Swinging across the furrowed fields of the British countryside is an army of over 40,000 women 
This is the Women’s Land Army, whose members are drawn from every walk of life, from shop and beauty 
parlour, from domestic work and art school Many of these have now completed three years’ work on the 
land, and would not change their jobs if the opportunity were given them 


In two years the 'Women’s Land Army m Britain 
has more than trebled its strength Recruits 
are still pouring m— in some districts at the 
rate of 1,000 a week 

This great wartime organisation has now so 
thoroughly proved its value that the farmers of 
Great Bntam, always conservative m their^eas, 
and at one time suspicious of the capabilities of 
women as land workers, are now sen'dmg m 
more applications for labour than the Land 
Army organisation can fill 

Farmers have had plenty of opportumty to 
observe the work of these girls and women 
throu^ nearly three years of war They have 
watched them during seed-time and harvest, 
durmg summer heat, and throu^ long, hard 
winters They have seen them tackle heavy, 
dirty, and often very unpleasant jobs, hitherto 
undertaken only by men, and carry them 
through with courage, efficiency and good humour 
These farmers are not only convinced of the 
value of the Women’s Land Army workers, they 
are sincerely grateful to them, and have paid 
them many strikmg* tributes, for they have now 
emerged as seasoned workers, capable, con- 
scientious and rehable, worthy successors to the 
men whom they are freeing for service m the 
fitting forces __ 

These girls and women, of any age between 
17 and 40 ace drawn from all classes, types, and 
professions Many of them have never left 
home before or experienced anything but town 
life, and find their new tasks a great contrast 
to the daily routine to which they have been 
accustomed 

A beauty-specialist, whose life for five 
years had been spent in the softly-lit, perfumed 
atmosphere of her salon, whose hands were 
accustomed to working with delicate creams 
and lotions, now rises at dawn to work m the 
far less agreeably scented air of the cowsbeik on 
a large dairy farm Her once beautify iept 
hands are now roughened, and the heavy, tough 


work and long hours of "her present job make 
her previous profession seem unreal It took 
her a little tune to get used to the change, but 
now she is very happy “ Cows are far better- 
tempered than my other clients,” she said 
lauding She also finds her work m the fresh 
air, even on cold days, much better for her 
health and looks than the ovei -heated rooms in 
which she used to spend her time 

On another farm, a tall good-looking girl, 
who used to be a mannequin, now sits for many 
hours a day on the seat of a tractor She has 
always been interested in machinery, and her 
height and physical fitness make hei particularly 
suitable for tins rather heavy work She, also, 
IB very contented with her new job 

"Working with her is a University student 
who hopes one day to be a doctor Her piesent 
job is that of caring for a hundred and fifty 
pigs 

One could mstance a hundred other similai 
cases a children’s nurse who runs a poultiy 
farm, a factory worker tending sheep on an 
isolated farm 

Every type of land work is undertaken by 
this women’s army Li addition to milking by 
hand and machme, dairy work and the care of 
livestock, pigs and poultry, thousands are now 
experienced tractor drivers, working either in 
gangs on land reclamation, or individually 
ploughmg on farms Thousands of others are 
engaged on heavy field work— hoeing, sowing 
and plantmg, much-spreading, hedging and 
ditching, and harvesting, while large gangs are 
employed on threshing, which is extremely hard 
and dirty work 

Many girls when they join the Land Army 
express a preference for horticulture, and these 
are domg valuable work all over the country in 
market gardens, where they learn the cultiva- 
tion of vegetables and fruit, and work m glass 
houses. 

Another very popular branch of work open 
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to Land Army members is that of forestry This 
work falls into two main categories Included 
in the first is all forestry work connected with 
the planting and care of young trees, forest 
clearance, and so on, the second covers all timber 
work, tiee felling, measuring, and work m saw 
mills 

For the second type of employment, 100 
gills, selected for their physical -fitness and 
general suitability, are recruited and equipped 
each month by the Women’s Land Army and 
seconded for service with the Women’s Timber 
Corps of the Ministry of Supply From here 
they are sent for one month’s preliminary train- 
ing to a timber camp, then they are allocated 
to the various gangs throughout the country 

When a new recruit is interviewed for tlic 
Land Army, either m London oi at any of the 
organisation’s County Of&ces (which are set 
up in all principal towns), she is allowed to 
choose in which particular branch of land woik 
she wishes to specialise If she then passes her 
medical test and is accepted for enrolment, the 
reciuit IS fully equipped with Land Army uni- 
form and IS either placed in immediate 
employment or sent foi a month’s trammg at 
an agiicultural institute oi college, or an 
approved farm, after which a job is found foi 
hei as a trained worker 

Land Army members live either in the house 
of their employer or aie billeted in lodgings neai- 
by Both the job and the billet aie always very 
caiefully inspected by the Land Aimy welfare 
officer, to see that they conform to the organi- 
sation’s standards of working conditions, 
comfort and cleanliness Every employed girl is 
visited regularly by a Land Army District 
Representative, who is responsible for hei 
welfare 

W'^here gangs of Land Aimy members are 
employed together on large-scale work, such as 
harvesting, threshing, planting, land reclama- 
tion, and so on, they lead a happy community 
life in Land Army hostels There are over 200 
of these open now m various parts of the 
country, with a total hostel population of 7,000 


There is a steady stream of recruits eager 
to join this Service, while those who have been 
doing land work in all weathers for one or more 
years aie as enthusiastic now as when they first 
jomed, and loudly state their preference for this 
life over any other 



The Timber Corps la a special section of the 
Land Army The photo shows a number of 
members of the Corps at work m a forest m 
north of England 

The reason for this is, I think, perhaps best 
given m the actual words of one of these 
workers 

“I love being with ammals and working on my 
own I love being out .of doors and have never felt so 
well m my life But lie beat thing about it is that I 
feel we are all doihg something constructive m the Land 
Army Instead of helping to destroy thmgs, we are 
helpmg them to grow, and really worlong for the future 
and that is a grapd feeling.” 





CHIEF OF U. S. AKMY NURSES 

Colonel Flobencb A Blanchfibld 


DipCTiNG the activities of 23,000 U S Army 
nurses on United Nations battlefronts from 
Iceland to Panama, from Africa to New Guinea, 
IS no simple task, but it does not baffle energetic 
Lieutenant Colonel Florence A Blanchfield 
The new superintendent of the U S Army Nurse 
Corps IS determmed to “ provide the best nursmg 
1 service possible for our fighting men” Long 
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yeara of eiqierience m the U S Army ranks, 
mcluding service on the front lines m France 
during the last war, make America’s top-ranking 
Florence Nightingale well aware that her charges 
are an essential part of the U S. fight.mg forces 
It IS her intention to see that they are thoroughly 
tramed for their tasks, that they are available 
wherever they are needed, 'that they do their 
job well. 

Short, stocky, and red-haired. Colonel 
Blanchfield has gamed a reputation fojr thorough- 
ness Wf^i her colleagues nwa^ares 

are not for this 59-year-old woman who 


that “things should not be done at all unless 
they are done well ” As acting chief nurse for 
U S troops in the last war, she supervised the 
general medical and surgical needs of 15,000 
troops with remarkable efflciency As head of 
the ever-growing U S Army nuise coips, she is 
repeating her competent performance Under 
her command are 68 assistant superintendents, 
three directors, 668 chief nuises, and the rank 
and file By the end of 1943 she expects to 
have 30,000 nurses ready to bring health, 
hygiene, first-aid, and good cheer to war-weary 
soldiers on every far-flung battlefleld 

Colonel Blanchfleld is proud of her 36 years 
as a nurse and still more so of the fact that 25 
of those years have been spent in the service 
of her country. 

Asked how she came to choose nuismg for 
her career, her brown eyes twinkled behind her 
rimless eyeglasses, and a ujuick smile flashed 
across her round face 

“ I didn’t want to be a nurse at all,” she 
confessed “My one ambition was to become 
a school teacher ” 

An elder brother had promised to finance 
her normal school education, but when he died 
in 1902, she saw her plans shattered Duiing 
his illness she had helped take care of him 
Afterwards, the attending doctor told her that 
she ought to become a nurse 

“ I discovered that I could pay my own 
way as I went along,” says Miss Blanchfield, 
“ so I gave up the thought of teaching and stait- 
ed to learn nursing ” 

After a training course m a Pennsylvania 
hospital, and post-graduate work at the famed 
Johns Hopkins Hospital, m Baltimore, Maryland, 
Florence Blanchfield knew a great deal about 
nursing Surgical technique and operating-room 
supervision were her specialities 

In 1907 she started her caieer as nurse 
supervisor of an operatmg room, and for the 
next ten years she was hardly ever out of her 
starched white uniform She held supervising 
posts at several hospitals m vanous parts of the 
United States. For two years she was an 
mdustrial nurse at one of the loading U S ^steel 
compames. Then mi the Panama Canal Zone 
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she acted as chief anesthetist at the Ancon 
Hospital there 

When the last war broke out, Miss Blanch- 
field eagerly sought a place m the U S Army 
Nurse Corps September 1917 found her en route 
to Base Hospital Number 27 at Angers, France 
Within a few weeks she was transferred to a 
hospital near Rennes, m Brittany There she 
remained for the duration of the war, as actmg 
chief nurse 

Not until March 1919 did she return to 
America and to her pre-war ]ob at a Pennsyl- 
vania hospital where she organized a school for 
nursing Her love for Army service was strong, 
however Despite the financial sacrifice, she 
accepted reappointment to the Army Nurse 
Corps early m 1920 From then on hei 
career reads like a travelogue She served m 
Army hospitals and at Army posts all over the 
United States and even had a taste of foreign 
duty — assignments in the Philippmes and at the 
American barracks m Tientsin, China In 1935 
she was assigned to the Ofhce of the U S 
Surgeon General and served there for seven 
years 

A few months after the United States entered 
the war. Nurse Blancbfield was commissioned 
as a Lieutenant Colonel and made first assistant 
to Superintendent Julia 0 Flikke, then head of 
the Army Nurse Corps Raised to her present 
position early m February, 1943, Colonel 
Blanchfield brought with her more than long 
experience and an aptitude for admmistration 
She brought abundant energy and determma- 
tion as well. 


“ New equipment and new techniques in 
nursing the wai -wounded demand hundreds of 
well-trained nurses,” says Colonel Blanchfield, 
“ I know that our American giils will respond 
just as generously to this need as they did in 
the last war There’s job waiting for every one 
of them” 

When Colonel Blanchfield speaks of the 
young nuises in her corps, her eyes shine as 
brightly as the silver leaves on the shoulders of 
her trim blue uniform She has trained hundreds 
of nurses and hospital corpsmen m the U S 
Army Medical Service and commends them for 
their eagerness to work, their ability to think 
quickly in emergencies 

A long-standing interest in Girl Scout 
activities has given Colonel Blanchfield an 
insight into the character and ability of young 
Americans, too Althou^ she has never married, 
she has a motherly interest m every youngster 
she meets, and likes nothing more than to talk 
about her 17-year-old grandniece who is tram- 
mg to be a nurse 

American girls who jom the ranks of their 
sister-nurses m the U S Anny Nurse Corps 
may be sure of one thing—- no matter where they 
go or how difficult their wartime tasks, they will 
not be alone The mterest and even the envy 
of their chief will follow them For though she 
may have to sit behmd a desk in Washington 
and chart Corps movements mstead of tempera- 
tures, Colonel Blanchfield wishes she “ could see 
action.” Before all else, she’s a true Army 
nurse 

Courtesy U. S Office of War Information 
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Eon many years past, India has not been self- 
supporting in the matter of supply of foodgrains 
within her own borders, the annual deficit bemg 
met by imports primanly from Burma Accord- 
ing to an estimate published as a result of 
researches in 1920, about 50 million tons of food- 
grains constituted, at that time, India’s mmimum 
requirement for human consumption alone, and 
16 million tons more were required for purposes 
of seed and cattle food The total out-turn 
of the pnncipal foodgrains was about 63 
million tons in 1917-18, which dropped to 
42^ million tons m 1918-19 Subject to annual 
fluctuatitms, the position does not appear to have 

26-6 
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improved materially dunng the last 20 years 
The latest official statement, based on two differ- 
ent standards of consumption, places the 
tm-ninrinm food requirements between 60^ tmd 
61 million tons and seed requirements at 4;i 
million tons The normal production in India, 
according to this statement, is placed at about 
50 or 51 million tons annually, the deficit bemg 
thus taken to be between 5 and 14 million tons 
If we take rice and wheat, the principal 
among these foodgrams, we find that the total 
acreage of these two cereals averaged at very 
nearly 99 million durmg the quinquennial penod 
1920-21 to 1924-25; and the average yield durmg 
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this period totalled about 36J million tons 
Durmg the neirt quinquennial penod, m , that 
ending 1930-31, the acreage increased to a little 
more than 104 million, whereas the yield stood 
at 36 million tons In the quinquennial period 
ending 1936-36, the average represented 107 
million acres, with an yield of 36 million tons, 
between rice and wheat 

Taking the census figures for the last three 
decades, we find that theie was an increase of 
10' 6% m. India's population between 1921 and 
1931, and 157o between 1931 and 1941, whereas 
the increase in yield of nee and wheat, referred 
to above, represents 2 33% in 1931 over 1921, 
and hardly 1% between 1931 and 1941 The 
increase in acreage between 1921 and 1931 has 
been 5 2%, and between 1931 and 1941 only 
2 9% If the corresponding figures of other 
foodgrains which occupy a minor position were 
mcamined, no considerable improvement would 
be seen If we compare the yield per acre of 
these two foodgrains, we find that there has 
been no appreciable improvemtent ev|er smee 
1910 The shortage which was noticed on the 
basis of figures available in 1920, may be said not 
merely to contmue, but to have aggravated by 
reason of the steady mcrease in population, 
which has not at all been accompamed by any- 
thing like equally progressive mcrease m the 
production of foodgrains m the country 

Despite nee bemg the largest smgle crop 
grown m India eovermg 36% of the entire 
acreage undrar food crops, India has long been 
oblig^ to impbit it on a large scale to supple- 
ment her domestic supply even m a year of 
bumper harvest It is not unusual for India 
to import, on an average, 1^ million tone of rice 
annually, while m 1934-36 her total imports of 
nee by sea mounted to over 2^ million tons 
According to the Rice Marketmg Committee’s 
survey report, our annual unporte of rice are 
valued at 14 crores, whereas our eseports of rice 
are valued at 2| crores Imports of Burma 
nee mcreased from 1,267 thousand tons m 1937- 
38 to 1,475 thousand tons m 1938-39, against an 
average of about 700 thousand tons m the period 
followmg tht last Great Wlar According to the 
latest official statement, Bengal’s average nett 
annual import of nee from Burma amounted to 
two lakh tons 

I do not propose to enter mto the question 
of nutritional sufficiency of available foodstuffs 
as judged on the basis of recent researches. It 
may, however, be pomted out that the latest 
assuB^tion of the Government of India, as 
recently in the Central Legislal^ve 


Assembly, that one pound of cereal (or roughly 
about 8 chWaks) constitutes the -“ideal re- 
quirement " per adult unit per day, falls short 
of previous official calculations on the subjeci 
The Famine Code of 1913 lays down a wage scale 
allowmg 16 chhataks to diggers, 12 to carriers 
and to adult male dependants, wheieas working 
children and adult famale dependants are allowed 
at the rate of 10 chhataks per day and 
children between 10 and 14 at 8 chhataks 
a day Children between 7 and 10 years 
aie allowed 6 chhataks each per day and 
those under 7, 4 chhataks In the case of children 
in arms, an additional allowance of 3 chhataks 
per day is made to the nursing mother These 
allowances under the Famine Code are supposed 
to constitute the lowest quantity of food suffi- 
cient to mamtain one m proper health If an 
average could be struck, it would perhaps work 
out at about 10 chhataks per day per head of 
population of all ages The refusal of the 
Government to declare the prevalence of famine 
m Bengal must partly be ascribed to the fact 
that the foodgrains available will not suffice for 
provision bemg made for their consumption on 
the scales laid down in the Famine Code The 
regulation ration of 3 chhataks of cereals pei 
day, conStitutmg the principal ingredient of 
gruel under the free kitchen scheme now in 
operation in Bengal, is an indication of the 
straits m which the authorities find themselves 
The relief thus granted may be sufficient for 
prolongmg the starved mcistence of the destitute 
for a few days, but cannot suffice for the purpose 
of savmg human lives. 

Jute as a commercial crop competes largely 
with nee for acreage m the nce-growing provin- 
ces of Bengal, Bihar, Assam and Orissa The 
total acreage of jute m these four provinces stood 
at 5,669,000 in 1940-41 It shrank to 3,120,000 
acres m 194(1-42, representing virtually 56% 
of the acreage under jute in 1940-41 It may 
be presumed that nee has partly taken the 
place that jute thus lost The reduction in the 
acreage of jute m Bengal has mainly been due 
to restnction of jute cultivation at the instance 
of Government But, however salutary the 
measure of jute restriction be from the stand- 
pomt of mcreased cultivation of nee, the 
Government of Bengal have not always 
been a free agent in bringing about the 
substitution of nee for jute cultivation It would 
appear from the reply of Ihe then Chief Minister 
to an mterpellation m the Bengal Legislative 
Assembly on the 10th March, 1942, that while 
the Bengal Govemmait contemplated further 
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curtailment of jute acreage m December, 1941, 
the acreage was fixed at ten annas in terms of 
the acreage of the previous year at the mstance 
of the Government of India The Chief 
Minister referred to assurances given to him by 
the Commerce Member of the Government of 
India that the United States of Amenca would 
be able to absorb jute even if the whole of the 
acreage was under it. Subsequently in view 
of the change in the situation caused by the 
entry of Japan mto the war, the Chief Minister 
of Bengal came to Delhi, and the Government 
of India even then assured him that there would 
be no shortage m the demand for jute at all 
The Chief Minister added that the Government 
of Bengal on their own responsibihty could 
shorten the acreage m response to the popular 
demand, but if having done that, m spite of 
the advice of the Government of India, pnces 
were to fall, the Government of Bengal could 
not expect any financial help from the Govern- 
ment of India about which he had obtained an 
assurance Replying to a question in the Bengal 
Legislative Council on the 15bh September, 19^, 
the Minister for Agnculture stated that of the 
eleven members of the Advisory Board on jute 
regulation present at its meeting on the 23rd 
September, 1941, six (being growers’ representa- 
tives) , favoured a reduction to 5 annas in terms 
of the 1940 crop, 4 representatives of the jute 
trade wanted a larger acreage varying from 8 
to 12 annas, and the representative of the mill- 
owners desired to have a 12 annas acreage, and 
that the Government of Bengal after consulta- 
tion with the Government of India, decided on 
a ten annas acreage or a hundred per cent excess 
over the figure approved by the growers The 
Minister added Wiat m view of the shippmg 
diflElculties which were being experienced “of 
late,” Government had since decided to advise 
the growers to sow jute at less than their licensed 
acreage, “ bvi ^n no case at less than 8 annas of 
the acreage recorded %n their names in 19Jfi ” 
In thus forcmg the jute growers to grow more 
jute than they desired, the Government of 
Bengal were virtually a tool m the hands of the 
Government of India. In explammg the posi- 
tion, the Commerce Member of the Government 
of India made a statement m the Central Legis- 
lative Assembly on the 11th February, 1943, 
admittmg that the acreage for the year 1942 
was fixed at a higher figure than that recom- 
mended by the Jute Advisory Board, on the 
ground that an acceptance of the recommendation 
would have resulted in a shortage of raw 
materials which were mtended to meet urgent 


and important demands for jute goods from 
abroad It was further admitt^ by the 
Commerce Member that the attitude of the 
Government of Bengal in this matter was infiu- 
enced by the advice and assurances given by the 
Government of India It will be observed that 
the Government policy m this matter was bemg 
resolutely pursued even after Japan had mvaded 
Burma and transport of rice from Burma had 
become difficult due to the msecunty of the Bay 
of Bengal When at last m the third week of 
March, 1942, a fortnight after the fall of 
Rangoon, the acreage of jute was ordered to be 
reduced from 10 annas to 8 annas, the mischief 
had already been done and it was hardly possible 
to give effect to the reduction The reduced 
figure was still in excess of the proposal of the 
jute growers’ themselves by 60 per cent It is 
noteworthy that 8 annas was decreed by the 
Government as an irreducible minimum m every 
case regardless of the critical situation about 
Bengal’s supply of nee Thus, while one 
Department of the Government of India was 
contemplatmg the mitiation of the ‘ grow more 
food’ movement, another Department of the 
same Government was encouragmg the Govern- 
ment of Bengal to launch upon a ‘ grow more 
jute ’ campaign It remains to be added that 
the prospects of absorption of lai^e quantities 
of jute by America were not realised in practice 
The above indicates the organisation of the 
Food Front while India went to war No 
accoimt was taken of the normally deficient 
condition of the country and of the imperative 
necessity of makmg adequate arrangements for 
the supply of foodstuffs from abroad so as to 
be able to meet the stress and stram that would 
surely result from the war The mevitability 
of mcreased consumption of foodstuffs due to 
the standard of feeding conditions of the fight- 
ing forces, represented by 20 lakhs of Indian 
soldiers and the ever-increasing number of white 
troops, and the wastage mseparable from condi- 
tions of large-scale purchases and storage on this 
account, do not seem to have received due consi- 
deration. The comparative extravagance of the 
livmg conditions of Idle white troops is a matter 
of common experience, and the standard of the 
comforts, notably in the matter of food supplies, 
allowed to foreign pnsoners of war in Incha is 
also well-known These and other factors, such 
as the infiux of foreign evacuees and evacuees 
from Burma, have combmed to put an unduly 
heavy stram on the already deficient food supply 
in India Accurate information regarding pur- 
chases of foodgrains on behalf of the fighting 
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forces ever since the beginning of the war is 
lacking Government are reluctant to furnish 
details of their transactions m this behalf on 
grounds of security India has to feed such of 
her fighting troops as are stationed m countries 
overseas, but no panty of reasonmg obviously 
applies to .the case of non-Indian troops station- 
ed m India whose supply of daily bread is of 
no concern to their mother countries Reports 
are received on unimpeachable authority from 
time to time as regards rejection and destoetion 
of large quantities of foodstuffs at the instance 
of tile military on the ground of their unsmt- 
ability for consumption Though the truth of 
such reports is sometimes officially denied, one 
cannot be expected to disbelieve the testimony 
of human senses m such cases In one mstance, 
large quantities of wheat are known to have 
been destroyed by the Military authorities on 
the ground of their unsuitability for consump- 
tion, m spite of non-official suggestions that 
they EOight be sold at a reduced rate m the 
market The Departmental rules evidently 
provide for no alternative to destruction of such 
condemned stuff The quantities of foodstuffs 
that had to be left behmd in the ijakan area 
by the Allied troops during the recent campaign, 
will perhaps never be known These are normal 
mcidents of warfare, and it is hard to believe 
that in determmmg their policy regardmg 
supphes of foodstuffs for the fighting forces, 
Governmait do not take account of the inevi- 
table wastage involved m the feedin g of an 
expanding Army and the uncertainties of the 
fortunes of war 

A Press note published on the 23rd August, 
1943, states that the. annual requirements of 
the Defence Services m India, in respect of wheat 
and nee, are 5 lakh tons and 1 lakh 44 thousand 
tons respectively Sir Azizul Huq, the then 
Food Member, m his speech m the Central 
Legislative Assembly on the 9th August, 1943, 
^ted that the total purchases of wheat and 
nee for Defence purposes from January to July 
1943, amounted to 279,000 tons and would feed 
two noillion men m the Army Nowhere has 
any attempt been made to indicate the actual 
purchases made m the past for the Defence 
Services, year by year I have reason to believe 
that enormous stocks of foodgrains were ac- 
quired and stored m the past for the use of the 
Defence Services, and that the figures given m 
the Press note and by Sir Azizul- Huq do not 
true mdicatwn of the nature of such 
I't IS believed that the purdiases on 
accent of the Defence Services have lately 


been comparatively slackened due to the fact 
that there are large reserve stocks m existence 
Incidentally, it may be mentioned that if the 
stocks of foodgrains are intended primarily for 
the 20 lakhs of Indian soldiers, the annual re- 
quirement as given in the Press note works out 
at a little over a pound and a half per head per 
day, or 60 per cent m excess of the figure that 
the Government of India have lately adopted 
as the basis of calculation of the annual require- 
ment of the average adult person In this con- 
nexi^ it must be remembered that the cereals 
are generously supplemented by other food 
materials so as to constitute a well-balanced 
diet m the case of troops 

The export policy of the Government smee 
the outbreak of war has been marked by a 
recklessness unparalleled m the history of India, 
except perhaps durmg the latter part of the last 
Great War Complete official statistics are not, 
however, available to the public to mdicate the 
actual volume of India’s exports abroad during 
the present war In reply to a question m the 
Central Legislative Assembly on the 11th 
February, 1943, the Government Member 
declined to give figures of exports of foodgrains 
on Government account, on the ground that they 
were for the Army and it was not, therefore, 
“ in the public mterest ” to reveal figures of such 
exports The figures that were supplied on this 
occasion related to exports as well as imports 
of foodgrains on ciVil account The difficulty 
m properly assessing the gravity of the situation 
arises largely from the refusal of Government 
to furnish detailed information on important 
points Statements which are now and again 
made m official speeches and communiques do 
not permit anythmg like a comprehensive picture 
of the situation to be drawn and are sometimes 
confiicting m character It is, therefore, not 
surprismg that official statistical statements do 
not find ready acceptance at the hands of the 
public The following is a typical answer given 
m the Central Legislative Assembly on the 2nd 
August, 1943 . 

“Qvbshon (a) With reference to the statement 
made by the Secretary of State for India in the House 
of Commons as reported m Reviefs message, dated the 
21st January, 1943, to the effect that the question of 
shroping wheat to India from overseas to fade over 
before the crop was available in April, was bemg 
urgently considered, will the Honourable Member for 
Pood be pleased to make a statement showing, month 
by month, the quantities of wheat or other food-arams 
that may have been imported into India from abroad 
smee this statement was anade, indicating the quantities 
thereof supplied ^to the different Provinces ? 

“ (b) Was any part of the above-mentioned ship- 
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ments diverted for military purposes or earmarked for 
being utilised m any particular manner ? 

“Answbb (a) and (b ) — ^It is not m the pubho 
interest to furnish this informatm ” 

We have had conflicting statistical accounts 
given of the export of nee from Bengal, as 
well as the extent of the deficit of food supplies 
in the Province Statements made on behalf of 
the Government of India have been known to 
disagree with statements made sometimes by 
responsible Ministers in Bengal, and the public 
in their bewilderment are naturally mclmed to 
draw conclusions altogether adverse to the 
Government The fact remams, however, that 
while the export policy of the Government m 
respect of foodgrains of all kinds has so far 
taken no account of the imnunum requirements 
of the civilian population, the export of rice, 
which was particularly m deficit, has been 
allowed to contmue from Bengal and other areas 
even after the gravity of the food situation had 
become apparent The following table mdicates 
the excess of import over export of foodgrains 
m India 

1938 1939 1940 1941 

Tons Tons Tons Tons 

All food-grams 463,646 2,156,940 1,230,844 503,863 

Rice 820,442 2,011,647 1,263,120 793,415 

Incidentally, the above table indicates the 
large preponderance of import over export m 
respect of rice as compared jvith the correspond- 
ing figures in respect of all foodgrains The 
excess of the figures for Rice m three years 
out of four IS explamed* by the excessive 
exports of foodgrains other than Rice in those 
years largely neutralizing the figures of the 
excess of imports of Rice 

The average annual excess of import of 
foodgrains over export durmg these yeais works 
out at 1,088,573 tons Tins goes to show that 
in these four years, as generally m the past, 
India had to depend upon an excess of imports 
over exports for the purpose of supplying her 
needs When, however, we come to the year 
1942, the position is reversed altogether, and 
we find that there was an import of 1^,174 
tons (mcluding 163,803 tons of rice) against an 
export of 354,450 tons (mcluding 230^58 tons 
of rice) , or an excess of 164,276 tons (includmg 
66,582 tons of rice) of export over import It 
IS to be added that all these figures, which weie 
supplied in the Central Legislative Assembly 
on the 11th February, 1943, relate only to the 
trade on civilian account, and do not include 
exports on Government account, as stated above 

An official com^vmque dated New Delhi, 
the 22nd August, 1943, tries to refute the alle- 


gation that heavy exports of foodgrains from 
India, and from Bengal in particular, are con- 
tinuing It gives the figures of total export of 
foodgrains from India durmg 1942-43, and 
separately for seven months of 1943 It is men- 
tioned that exports amountmg to 92,173 tons of 
foodgrams, includmg 70,972 tons o^ nee, have 
been allowed between January and July, 1943, 
to Ceylon, the Persian Gulf or Afncan ports 
and islands where there are Indian communities 
It IS not mentioned that the statistics of export 
furni s hed m this and other Press notes either 
include or exclude figures of exports of food- 
grams on Government account which have been 
refused to the Central Legislative Assembly 
on grounds of public mterest One other pomt 
arising out of this commmqm deserves 
examination It is stated that the total export 
of foodgrams from India durmg 1942-43 was 
370,000 tons, representmg a steady 'decrease 
from the 1937-38 figure of over 900,000 tons 
I am afraid this gives a one-sided picture of 
the situation An official statement of this 
character should not have omitted to mention 
that if exports represent a dwmdlmg figure, 
imports of foodgrams into India, agamst which 
these exports have to be set off, represent a 
tremendous fallmg off m 1942-43 as compared 
with 1937-38 liie total import of foodgrains 
m the year 1968 amounted to 1,236,851 tons. 
This figure was more ■than doubled m 1939 and 
came down to 1,644,479 tons m 1940, and 
1,221,808 tons in 1941, whereas the import 
figure of all foodgrains stood at only 190,174 
tons m the 11 months of 1942, representmg a 
drop to rou^ly 11 per cent of the figure of 
annual imports in 1938 and 1941 A reduction 
m exports of 630 thousand tons is clearly not 
sufficient to counteract the effects of decrease m 
imports of over a million tons With the 
import of foodgrams, on which India so largely 
depends even in normal years, thus severely 
cut down, there was no justification for allow- 
ing any export from India at all from 1942 
In a ^broadcast statement made by Major- 
General Wood, Secretary to the Food Depart- 
ment, on the 16th of April, 1943, it was 
announced that Government of India intended 
to buy foodgrams to the value of somethmg 
over 100 crores of rupees dunng the next 12 
months, that the amounts to be surrendered 
by Provinces and States which had more than 
they reqmred, as well as amounts to be received 
by those in deficiency, had been determmed, and 
that the Central Government was gomg to buy 
foodgrams, to move them from one place to 
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another and also to build up a reserve stock 
to establish and maintam an equilibrium of 
supplies and prices all over the country This 
was flamboyantly descnbed by the Major- 
General as the “ bluepnnt for the future ” In 
reply to a question in the Central Legislative 
Assembly on the 28th July, 1943, the Govern- 
ment stated' that the provmces in deficiency 
were Assam, Bengal, Bombay, Baluchistan, 
Central Provmces and Berar, Madras, North- 
West Frontier Province, Orissa, Ajmer- 
Merwara and Delhi, and that it was not m the 
public mterest to give the amounts of their 
estimated deficits It appears from another 
statistical statement made in the Central 
Assembly that the total quantity of foodgrains 
purchased up to the 15th June, 1943, in pur- 
suance of the policy announced on the 16th April 
amounted to 997,400 tons, that ■^e quantity 
despatched out of the above to provinces other 
than Bengal up to that date amounted to 649,400 
tons, and that the quantity taken mto reserve 
stock was nH, and further that Bengal got one 
lakh 22 thousand tons, or about l/8th of 
the total quantity purchased In a subse- 
quent statement m the Central Assembly, 
however, the a^egate deficit for all these 
areas was shown as 4,743 thonsand tons, 
including Bengal’s deficit of 2^98 thousand tons 
Thus, while Bengal’s deficit represented 46 per 
cent of the total deficit, her share m the food- 
^ams purchased at the instance of the 
Government of India up to the 15th June, 1943. 
was only about 12 per cent On the 17th of May' 
that IS just a month after the Major-General’s 
blueprint” was published, the Government pohcy 
was radically changed by the announcement of 
the withdrawal of restrictions on mter-provincial 
transfers of foodgrains within what was des- 
cribed as the “ Eastern Zone ” comprising the 

(excluding the 4am 

S l ’ ^®sa and the 

Ea^rn States, exc udmg thq States of Ranker, 

N’andgaon, Khaira- 
garh, Chhuikhadan and Kawardha" This 
radioal modification of the Major-General’s 
bluepnnt” so far as the “Eastern-Zone” 
is concerned, did not appreciably ease the 
situation in Bengal, tliough it had the effect 
of producing an immediate nse m the pnce 
of food^&ma m the other provmces and 
btates due to the mcursion of privileged • 
speculattffs and profiteers The “free trad6” 
PoiistvimFOver, had to be reversed as a result i 
of a of representatives of prevmnial ; 


Governments and States held at Delhi within 
seven weeks of its mauguration 

At a Press conference held in Calcutta on 
the 13th May, 1943, Major-General Wood gave 
the assurance that foodgrains, includmg rice 
and Its substitutes, wheat and gram, to the 
extent of 793,000 tons were being provided by 
the Central Government for Bengal, but only 
a very small fraction of this quantity had m 
fact been delivered to Bengal up to the 2nd 
August, 1943 The “ blueprmt ” has long faded 
mto the background, and Bengal is now virtually 
thrown on the mercy of the surplus provinces, 
notably the Punjab, and upon Sn Edward 
Benthall’s fast-moving railway wagons Sir 
Edward is countmg his despatches m millions 
of poimds presumably for better effect How 
efficiently the work of removal of foodgrams 
from the Punjab has so far been executed, 
appears from a recent Press statement issued 
by a Punjab Minister that the Government of 
India had been able to arrange for the removal 
of only 28 per cent of the foodgrams purchased 
m the months of May, June and July by the 
Punjab Government on their behalf 


The policy now supposed to be pursued by 
the Government of India, as a result of their 
latest somersault, contemplates a “ basic quota ” 
within the limits of which the deficit Provinces 
and States would be free to make direct approach 
to the surplus areas, for the purchase of food- 
grams Asked m the Central Legislative 
Assembly, on the 2nd August, 1943, as to what 
the figures of the “ basic quotas ” were m respect 
of the different deficit areas, the Government 
replied that it was not m the public interest to 
give these figures A further enquiry as to 
whether the “ basic quota ” for Bengal was m 
any way based upon the Provincial deficit m 
foodgrams for the current year, which was 
estunated by the Government of Bengal at over 
20 lakhs of tons {vide statements m the Bengal 
Council on the 24th February, 1943, and 15th 
July, 1943), ehcited the illummatmg reply that 
the quota had been fixed on a consideration of 
the availability of supplies and the requirements 
stated by the Provmcial authorities It is ob- 
vious that the “ availabihty of supplies,” rather 
than requirements on the basis of actual deficit, 
has determmed the “ basic quota ” for Bengal 
The Government of India policy from the 
very beginnmg consisted m denymg that there 
was any shortage at all m the supply of food- 
stuffs m the country, and avoidmg proper 
remedial measures The whole situation was 
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repeatedly proclaimed to be due to mal-distri- 
bution and boarding If such propaganda alone 
could save the situation, there would be a 
plentiful supply of food in the country by now 
Latterly, however, the shortage has been admit- 
ted, by the Government of India, as well as by 
the Government of Bengal whose anti-hoardmg 
dnves, undertaken with so much furore, have 
only served to reveal a ghastly picture of star- 
vation and msufB.ciency of supplies every wheie 
It will be beyond the scope of this article to 
attempt an examination of the steps taken by the 
Government of Bengal towards either aggrava- 
ting or easing the situation According to of&cial 
statements, hoards are supposed to have been 
unearthed withm the Provmce here and there, 
and yet the position has been steadily deteriorat- 
ing in Bengal On the 21st August, 1943, the 
Government of Bengal formally announced the 
fixmg of ceiling pnees for paddy and rice at 
certam figures to be gradually reduced m the 
course of a few months, obviously m view of the 
forthcommg avs crop Supplies are claimed to be 
steadily rushed from outside the Province, and 
as if in direct response to all these heroic efforts, 
the price of rice m Calcutta as well as m the 
mterior simultaneously shot up to record figures 
withm a few days of these ofiBlcial pronounce- 
ments The pnee at which small rations of iice 
had been sold m controlled shops m Calcutta 
for months past for the benefit of the poorer 
people has been raised by the Government of 
Bengal from 6 annas to 8 annas per seer with 
effect from the 23rd August If supplies 
are really increasmg and the prospects of 
the next crop are really encouraging, it is 
diflB.cult to explam this phenomenon of 
steadily rising pnees, particularly m the 
face of the Provmcial Government’s declared 
detenmnation to control them The steadily 
rismg level of prices of foodgrams m Bengal 
has led the supplymg Provinces a.nd States to 
raise the issue as to whether they can be ex- 
pected to supply the grams at the prices that 
they have been chargmg In many cases, the 
pnee received in the supplymg Provinces and 
States IS less than 60 per cent of the prices these 
articles fetch in the markets of Bengal No 
reasonable hypothesis can esplam the enormous- 
ly mcreased pnees which are charged for these 
articles m the consummg centres 'Diis un- 
justifiable dispanty is almost on a par with that 
between the notified ceihng pnees of paddy and 
of rice, for, accordmg to ordmary expenence, the 
ince of nee is not near about double that of 
>addy as has been assumed m the Bengal 


Government Notification Controllmg author- 
ities have been multiplied and the natural 
channels of trade have been choked Agents 
and middlemen have been chosen on grounds of 
favouritism, racial, communal, or otherwise. 
In workmg out the cost, artificial discounts and 
allowances aie given on perfectly fiimsy consider^ 
ations Allegations even of a far worse charactei 
are also freely made by the public The 
whole transaction from begmnmg to end has 
been of such a lamentably scandalous character 
that a thorough enquiry mto all its aspects 
deseives to be immediately undertaken by a 
Committee consistmg of men of high integrity 
and authority, includmg at least two High 
Court Judges, and one Accountant-G^eral 
Without some such authontative and meticulous 
mvestigation mto the working of the machmery 
of control, purchase and supply of foodstuffs, 
at every step, the evils that prevail will never be 
brought to light or effectively checked 

Whether it be the Secretary of State for 
India, or the Member for War Transport, or the 
Regional Food Commissioner, every one seems 
to be obsessed with the unportance of supplymg 
the needs of Calcutta and her neighbourhood. 
The uncontrolled operations of orgamsed bodies 
of employers m Calcutta, notably British, have 
led to hoardmg on tremendous scales, about the 
extent of which the public will perhaps never 
be allowed to have an adequate idea Till the 
end of June, 1943, even the Provmcial Govern- 
ment enjoyed no legal powers to require employ- 
ers to take out licenses for the storage of 
foodgrams or to submit returns {vide answer 
to a question m -^e Central Legislative Assembly 
on the 2nd August, 1943) The anti-hoard drive 
of July, 1943, deliberately excluded Calcutta 
and Howrah areas, and thus facilitated the 
flight of a large proportion of available food- 
grams from the mterior to these excluded areas, 
benefitmg directly or mdirectly, once agam, the 
pnvileged hoarders, whether they were employ- 
ers of labour or othewise Even now. Sir 
Edward Benthall does not seem to be aware of 
the tragic situation m rural Bengal, and m his 
generosity towards Calcutta, Howrah and their 
mdustrial neighbourhood, calculates the food- 
grams transported by rail as bemg sufficient to 
feed 3 million people at the rate of 2^ pounds 
a day per head, addmg that the population of 
Calcutta and Howrah is 2-J millions Though 
the anti-hoard drive m the mtenor of the 
provmce has admittedly disclosed “ deficits 
practically m all places to .use the words of 
the Bengal Minister of Civil Supphes— the needs 
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of rural Bengal have never received adequate 
attention at the hands of the authorities, and 
the full extent of the grun tragedy that is being 
enacted in the mofussil districts will never per- 
haps be disclosed 

The serious shorage that actually prevails 
can no longer be a matter of speculation, and 
it IS idle to expect the shortage to be removed 
unless large shiploads of foodgrains continuously 


pour m from abroad A section of the food 
armadas kept ready by the Allied Powers for 
the relief of enemy-occupied Europe may well 
be diverted to India, and as an immediate 
masure of relief, the Military authorities, Rail- 
ways, the Bengal Chamber of Commerce and the 
Port Trust of Calcutta may be asked to spare 
a portion of their large stocks, held within the 
borders of Bengal, as a temporary loan to the 
Provincial authorities 


TECE WORLD AND THE WAR 

Bty K N CHATTERJI 


Fotjb years of war is commg to a close^ the fifth 
year will begm in a few days time The indica- 
tions are that the fifth year may bnng m the 
turn of the tide for the Allies But m a war 
like the present one, with world-wide ramifica- 
tions and complications, nothmg can be regarded 
as a certamty A missed opportunity, prolonged 
delay in action or action with insufficient force 
may throw the entire offensive plan out of gear 
even now Delay there has been, without doubt 
“Cassandra” of the Dmly Mirror, London, wrote 
thus m September. IHl — If our own imlitary 
position does not permit of an assault on any 
sm^e part of Hitter’s 20G0-mile western front, 
then Russian hopes should not have been raised 
by ttie jomt telegram from President Roosevelt 
and Mr Churchill . Five hundred hours ago ! 
France crumbled in less time than that,. Five 
hundred hours I Plenty of time to ’lese hope. 
Plenty of time m which to ‘die” 

The five hundred hours have lengthened mto 
over eighteen thousand hours and, though 
millions have died, Russia has not yet lost hope > 
Indeed she has staged a fighting “ come-back ” 
— ^whioh culmmated mto the stormmg of Eiarkov 
— the like of which has not even been imagmed 
in the history of human warfare But there is 
no doubt that this great counter-offensive had 
its birth m the new hopes of mass actum and 
mass aid from the rest of the Allies, in co- 
ordmation with the tremendous assault &n masse 
on the German Knes m the Eastern front The 
evacuation of Sicily by the Axis Wt© A pointer 
that mdmated beyond all doubt ttiat the German 
Hi^ Command not only feared and expected 


such action but considered it so imperative to 
prepare for meeting the impending shock at the 
earliest hour that it was willing to sacrifice all 
considerations of “ keeping face ” before its own 
peoples, even though it meant a lowering of the 
civilian morale 

The Quebec deliberations are said to presage 
Great Events m the near future^ in Asia as well 
as in Europe New commanders have been 
nommated and a new onentation in the Allied 
war strategy has been enunciated for the Asiatic 
fronts It now remains to be seen how soon all 
these plans are to be translated mto action 
Chma and Russia have been reduced to sore 
straits, specially where the needs of the civilian 
population are concerned Here m India too 
things are fast deteriorating— thanks to the 
extreme mcapacity of those who are m supreme 
control 

The origmal news-reports from Quebec 
regardmg a full-scale offensive against Japan 
have been somewhat modified by the later semi- 
official press comments There are no clear state- 
ments mdicatmg anythmg definite beyond the 
appointment of Lord Mountbatten to the 
Supreme Command of the Allied forces opera- 
ting m the proposed new theatre of war 
Another conference of the Allied Supreme War- 
Council IS said to be immment, this time at 
Washington No comments can be made until 
some more light is obtainable on the Allied plana 
The campaigning season m Europe has abojjt 
ten weeks more to run and that on ttie Indiaq 
frontier about eight weeks to start. 
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By SAJWEAR RANJAN BEN, ma 

L^ctUTex- Ur^vexsitl/ii ni Tinned 

It has long been recognised by all progresavo progressive countries It \yas, however, left to 
people that social msecurity is a scandal wbch the U S S. R. to initiate a scheme of Compre- 
no civilised society should tolerate This con- hensive social security. "While m all other 
seiousness has deepened with the progress of eountnes eastmg schemes of social insurance 
civilisation. As our social life has become more are schemes for employees, in the "IT. S S R 
and more complex, the problem has assumed there is provision for social security for all 
rather a greater importance instead of disappear- citizens. , 

mg "We are only too aware that citizens are As the resylt of a large number of piece- 
subject to destitution m our social system through meal legislations, ,Britam now provides for 
no fault of them own, "Workers are subject to a widows’, orphans’ and old age pensions, 
variety of nsks which mclude mdustnal acci- mdustnal insurance, sickness benefit and un- 
dents and occupational disease, sickness fmd ^ployment msurance. These are partly 
old age, loss of market for want of their skm contributory and partly non-contributory, but, 
through technological changes, and above alj not bemg comprehensive, are full of anomalies, 
unemploymfflit. StJ^il&^de Russia, British provision for social 

Although due to ignorance, mertia and seouri^j^ not ex^lled by any other countiy 
vested mterests, not much has been done m except ^hapg New Zeal^d. The development 
many countries uptil now for eradicatmg this of British measures fca: social security may be 
evil, “ Freedom from Want ” is an ideal which bri^y noticed as follows : 
has stirred the civilised man’s mmd for a lor®^ . It has been ahe^y mentioned that the 
tune now. Of course, abolition of want by itsen Poor Rehef Act of 1601 was the first important 
IS not enough and is only one aspect of an statute to deal with the rehef of destitution, 
attack upon the “ five giant evils,” namdyy Fpr about yea^cs after^th© not much was 
physical want, disease, ignorance, squalot and done m this direction. The next step was taken 
idleness But m so far as it is the candition m 1897 wh^ the "Worksmen’s (Cmnlinsation for 
precedent for the rest, it is the most urgent, j Accidwits) Act provided |pr ,copap®sation far 
Years of experience and study have con- (teath or mc^acity suffered due to an accident 
vmced all social thinkers that stfite provision in certam specially dangerous i^ustnes Agn- 
is essential for doing the voy least about social culture was added three, years lajter In 1906 
security And there are many .who hold that the scheme was extended to cover certain mdus- 
social security is an ideal which can be achieved trial disea^_ and jpracfeetddy , all employees 
only under socialism. except relatively, ^ghly paid non-manual 

The Bntish Poor Relief Act of 1601 which' yorkert„j^ out-workoEiSv . . 
tried to deal with the relief of destitution can In 1908 the. Old Age Praiamns Act was 
be regarded as the starting point of state provi- passed which enabled people to reemve a pension 
sion for social security 'in modeni times But of 1 to 5 shilling a week on reaching the 
compulsory social insurance, which alona can ^e of 70 subject to a means test, This was 
be regarded as somethmg approachmg social non-conteibutpry and was., not subject to the 
security -m the true sense of the term, began stagma of poor rehef. . s 
m 1883 with the passage of an accident insurance In 1911 two important cohtiabutoiy schones 
act m Germany under the infiuence Bismari^, qf jnsurance agamst ill health and imemploy- 
who sought to combat socialistic propaganda by mant were Miacted.. Firstly, provision was made, 
developmg a paternalistic state The- system for the payment of sickness, disablement and 
was soon exited to sickness and edd age matermiy .cash benefits and R)r a general 
dependency Gradually, othar nations adopted practitioner and. certain other .njedical h^efits 
similar measures and ^ee '^re soon eluded for the msnred person The,iSi^imne was com- 
to oover losses from unoaployiaeni, pmticularly^- pulsory and contributory and-ooViared almost 
since 1911 wh^ a^pted her ,NatiUnat' ail manual workers .under cmitraht service and 

Imurance Act. Before the present War natsmal lmF.-pHd ncttirmanual W<nfke]:ft,.b0tw'een[ the ages 
social insurano^'ih 'bid' fdrmf' dr anothk ^d of 16 and 70. Secondly, provision was made for 
become an established institution- in several a con^ulsory and contributory scheme of 

sn:— 7 
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insurance against unemployment m certam skil- 
led mdustnes In 19i20 the scope of unemploy- 
ment insurance "was considerably extended and 
covered over 11 million workers mclndmg low- 
paid non-manual workers In 1936 a special 
sellable was started for a^cultural ‘workers 
The mam changes smce 1920, however, have 
turned on the iieatment of long-term unemploy- 
ment Rod example, m 1931 the responsibility 
for the needs of the long-term Unemployed was 
placed directly on the exchequer' subject to a 
means test This test took account of the 
resources of the household upto 1941 but has 
become purety personal smce that year. 

In 1925 an Act was passed which provided 
the first natKBsal scheme of oonfnbutory pensions 
EJndei: this 'Act pensions @ 10 shillmgs a week 
(with allowances for young children) became 
^yable to the widows of msured men, @7/6 
at iweeb 'toirthdr'^oiphans and @^10 a week to 
all old' persons crver thle age of '70 who been 
nasuneid ‘Under the ‘‘Health insurance scheme 
pdor toi attammg that age Rrem 1^ peusfons 
@ 10 began to be pi^ to petsons of ages 
fiS^TOUitln 1929 the scope of pensions to' widows 
wafr extended to'mclude'the widows aged 66 or 
ixMvei'of men of the insurable class who .died 
befer® January 19fi6.‘ 1937 the b^efite of 

wohmtary' msUTMice for widows’, orphans’ and 
old age' pensions were estfeudcd to persons with 
saoallf mcomes,' 'who had not 'the requisite 
quaSxfioatiOKis of ansursible employment under' 
the ongmal sohemei ' Bor >{116 'fisrst time married 
■wottleni Iwenftj entitled 'to become voluntary 6on- 
tnUutorsifia*' pensions; From 1940 the old age 
peoai^iiof lO a week was made payable as 
flwmddieifflee of‘6Q, instead of 65,’ to an msuTed 
woman and to the wife of an insutdd'man who 
had/bimbelf lattained the age 'of 65 ' 

u ii-fDipj scope' of all' these social msurance 
measures. wall be apparent from the fact'that m 
1936-39i their total '‘estimatec! cost was* £342 
malliQDS of 'jWhicb'the Natkmal Bxebequer' paid 
£212 malhons Out of a total p<qjufetioir''of 
46fj5jittulliioins} Ij5t4r millionB' .were ‘inSliifefl 'linder 
<thpil>,Uiieniploymdiit Inbaraaee scheme^' ^19 '7 
HtollioTfflr under tbet Health 'lasdnuioe sch^e-and 
20;6 malUoiteJUiidef Widows!}' Ctephalia'iand' (Did 
A®e>iiins|uraaiceiScheiaes ’Uhe dctufehreclpientsfin' 
that lyearl ofi laU i f omis > oi > baiefit ' and* asastanoe 
fOBBiJ th&'Statei'iiUBBbCred> mere thfta '6 million' 
S 0 «d& Eadndmgi nOift-ishbf, i ' Hnkiplo^ent 

Aaeistaaee and fihod tRereonS'Abi^tbilCbi 'cath 
la^DItfiteii paid, /underj lwanLouS''Jaaetal<>‘i^OiBranob 
aahsRksfluiajane namouBted ' 4o' ' 
ih>emii&9teen1^.adsnra^ £lft 6 dot" 


Health Insurance, £78 8 millions for contnbu- 
tory 'Widows’, Orphans’ and Old Age pensions, 
£15 3 millions for non-contributory Widows’, 
Orphans’ and Old Age pensions and £6'8 
miiiinns for Workmen’s compensation It should 
not be forgotten that m addition to these, the 
great expansion of the Health, Education, 
Housmg and other social services m recent years 
has given considerable relief to the citizen 
without placing any cash m his pocket 

As the Intematjonal Labour Office has 
pointed out : 

The existing British system "excels in point of (1) 
its scheme of unemployment insurance, embracmg prae- 
ticaBy the entire employed population, mdudmg agri- 
cultural workers, (2) its contributory penmons, com- 
paratively adequate as basic pensions, and granted after 
a comparatively short qualifying period, at oompara^ 
tively small cost to insured person or employer, (3) 
its unpipploymoat and old age assistance nationally 
financed, guaranteemg a tolerable standard of subsist- 
ence, and adjusted to the needs of each mdividual, (4) 
the contmuity of its medical benefit, granted from the 
first day of insurance, durmg employment, sickness, un- 
employment, disablement and old age” 

As regards other eoimtries, it is not possible 
to give here , details about social security 
measures Suffice it to say that m one form or 
another there are provisions for compulsory 
contributory unempLoymmt insurance in Austra- 
lia/’ Bulgaria, Canada,’’ Italy, New Zealand, 
Poland, South Africa and the U S A ,® for 
contributory sickness insurance m Australia, 
Brazil, Bulgaria, Chile, Costa Eica, Czecho- 
sloyalaa, Ecuador, France, Germany, Greece, 
Hungary, Japan, Netherlands, New Zealand, 
Norway, Panama, Peru, Poland, Roumania and 
Yugoslavia, for contributory pension inswance 
in Belgium, Brazil, Bulgaria, Chile, Costa Rica, 
Oecho^ovakia, Equador, Pmland, Germany, 
Greece, Hungary, Italy, Netherlands, New 
Zealand, Panama, Peru, Poland, Roumania, 
Spam, Sweden, Uruguay and the U S A , and 
fpr nmrcontnbutory pensions benefit with means 
test m Australia, Canada, Denmark, France, 
Norway, South Afnca and Uruguay. In all the 
countries mentioned above there are provisions 
for relief and compensation in eases of oecupa'- 
tional incapacity and death In respect of the- 
scope of provisions for social security, only 
Australia, Bulgaria, Canada, Denmark, Ger- 
many, New Zealand, South Afnca and the 
U- S A can stand some comparison with Bntaan. 
like Bntain,,in .all these countries, except Newi 
Zealand, and. less, .oompletjely Denmarl^ imaaliB 
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schemes of social msurance are limited m effect 
to employed persons only 

Unlike all the countries mentioned above, 
the U Sj S R has the unique distinction of 
having in force a novel and most comprehensive 
social secunty scheme The salient points of 
difference between the practice m the U S S R 
and other countries are noted below 

(t) In the USSR social insurance is extended 
to all citizens 

(m) There are no contributions by insured persons 
and all contributions for social security measures are 
collected exclusively from the vanous undertakings 
(im) All benefits are fixed as percentages of wages 
and the percentages vary with the nature at tiie work 
and with generally what might be regarded aS the 
value of the worker to the commumty 

(jii) No benefit has been provided for unemploy- 
ment smce 1930, on the ground that there is no unem- 
ployment 

(v) Old age pensions are paid in proportion to 
wages to men at fiO after 25 years’ service and to women 
at 55 after 20 years’ service Retirement from work 
IS not a condition of pension 

(vt) Occupational mcapacily is compensated at the 
same rate as non-occupational mcapacity, thou^ under 
easier conditions 

(ura) In respect of disability, pension is' ©sQited 
equal to full wages or to 75 per cent of wageS“or to 
60 per cent of wages„ accordmg to the degree of dis- 
ability 

(v») In sickness, benefits are payable tfom the 
first day of incapacity, without a waitmg tune as in 
other countnes _ 

IS) Free laaTermly' and' oKiM'welfare''SeMc‘Ss~S56 
provided all over the country Spepial care is taken of 
1ite expectant mother who is given a h^ter job and 
receives & weeks’ pregnancy leave with M pay 

(as) Every kmd of medical benefit is provide free 
of chaise and this includes specialist services, drugs, 
medicines and apphances, oHnopsedic treatment and 
artificial limbs, hc^ital and convalescent treatment and 
maintenance in sanatoria and rest homes, hledicine is 
designed to be preventive aS well as curative through 
the estdbliehment of a net-work of dimes and poly- 
clmics all over the country 

It IB obvious that provisions made in the 
U S S R are far in advance of those made ift, 
other countnes hTevertheless^ other nations too' 
are now acutely aware of the great ne6d of 
proyidmg a siimla,r measure of social secunty 
for themselves and are anxious to devise means 
for domg so But to most of them Uie real 
problem is whether it is possible to do so without 
throwmg overboard tibe system of free enterprise 
and adoptmg cQmmunism 

The report recently submitted to the Bntish 
Parliament by Sir William Bevendge seeks to 
solve t]bis problem for Bntam by methods which 
are little short of revolutionary. If adopted, it' 
will' mean 'a great stnde forward m liie history 
of him^n pregiress THe'fadt that| such hn en- 
qiftfV cbhld’ bd'inratut(^' fiiftd' a report could be,, 
subiimttedm thd ihiakt ox a gr*eaij nakonal traVail 


is a glowing testimony to the great constructive 
gemus of tile Bntish people 

Ilie Bevendge plan for social security seeks 
to develop the existing Bntish schemes m four 
directions : 

“It umfiea them while praviding for vsmety of 
benefit and administration where diference is justified, 
it extends the scope of insurance to all citizens, it 
raises benefits to sub^tence level and makes them 
adequate m time, and it gives new benefits” 

The main features of the scheme may be 
briefly esplamed as follows 

It provides for social insurance which 
ensures freedom from want and is compulsory 
and applicable to all persons without any regard 
for sex, age, income or job It will be admmis- 
tered ly a Minister of Social Secunty and will 
be conducted on contribution basis with 
employers and employees contributing Tor the 
first time housewives a^e reco g nised as '& social 
class performing special services and having 
special needs The scheme ensure a basic 
TnimnniTYi of mcome to every one in need irres- 
pective of the cause of 'the need' and' 'provides 
a flat rate of benefit not vkrym^ with eamm^ 
which have been lost This msurance is to be 
granted as a matter of n^t and for 'eligibility 
to the benefits of the scheme there la to be no 
means test, no mcome limit and no restrietian 
as to people’s productive status SpecM provi- 
sions have been made with regard to' children 
and old people All other persons will be covered 
m respect of risks which threaten ihem with 
hardship and want, such as sickness, unemploy- 
ment, .maternity’, widowhood and death Tree 
medical and hospital treatmait of ev&ry kmd 
will be provided' for every citizen There will 
be a “wives’ charter ” mcludmg marriage grant, 
mcreased maternity- benefits, and widowtf 
pensions 

Commg to concrete proposals^ the plan 
considers ■Ae needs of the population m sue 
mam elasses, mz : ^ 

I Employed persons normally working Tinder ood-” 
tract of service 

u Other gainfully occupied persons 

in House-wives (mcludmg those who follow a 
gainful occupation). 

IV Other persons of workmg age not gainfully 

occupied ' ' ' 

V Children below working age 

'VI Persons who have attained pensionable age 
and have retired from work 

It assumes as necessary prior condifctons 
that an adequate scheme of allowances for 
children (Class V) will be established, and that 
the whole population will be covered a com- 
prehfensive scheme of mfitoo^l isrdatment and 
healtb’ sendees. ' " ‘ ' 
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It proposes that all persons who have 
attamed the minimum pensionable age, mz , 65 
for men and 60 for women, and have retired 
from work (Class VI) will be entitled to retire- 
ment pension if the requisite contributions have 
been paid by them T^ose who do not satisfy 
these conditions will be eligible for an assistance 
pension depend^t on means. 

Ail employed persons (Class I) will be 
insured for disabihty benefit, contmumg so long 
as thqy are unable on account of incapacity to 
follow a gamful occupation, an mdustnal 
pension (of larger amount) bemg substituted 
therefor in the case of persons suffering from 
prolonged disability due to mdustnal accident 
or disease. They will be msured also for un- 
employment benefit, payable so long as they 
are available for, but unable to obtain, work 

Other gainfully occupied persons (Class 11) 
Will be insured for disability benefit commencing 
after the first 13 weeks of illness. 


imemployed and disabled people— 66 shilhngs 
weekly for a man with a wife and two children, 
compared with the existmg rates of 38 shillmgs 
for unemployment and only 18 shillmgs for 
disabihty 

With certam exceptions, all persons m 
Classes I, II and IV, and gamfully occupied 
housewives m Class III, must pay contribu- 
tions related to the benefits for which they are 
covered A person m Class II or IV whose total 
mcome is less than £76 a year and a gainfully 
occupied housewife may elect to be exempt 
from payment of contnbutions, with the loss of 
benefit nghts resultmg from such contributions 
Certam rates of contnbution proposed to be 
charged for contnbutors m the various classes 
are set out below : 

Weekly R&tbs of CoNxeiBunON 

Class I Class n Class IV 


The other prmcipal benefits are . a vanety 
of special benefits for marned women, benefit 
for widows, and amiiversal funeral grant 
The more unportant provisional rates of 
benefit su^ested by Sir V^lliam are as follows ; 


Unemployment, Ihstdbility and Trauung Shillings 
Benefit— per week 

Man and not gainfully occupied wife 
(jointly) . 40/. 

Man with gainfully occupied wife 
not on bmefit .. . 24 /. 

Sm^e man or woman, aged 21 and 
upwards .. .. 24/- 

Mamed womnan gainfully occupied 
when herself on benefit 16/- 

Betirement Pension — 

Man and not gainfully occupied wife 
(jomtly) .. 40/- basic 

Smgle man or woman . 24/- 

Mateimty Ben^t (13 weeks) — 

Mamed woman gainfully occupied, 
m ^ditimi to maternity grant 36/- 

WWow’e Benefit (13 weeks). — 36/- 

Uqiendettt Allowance — . 16/- 

Cimdrai’s AUowaace (average) — 8 /- 

iDdustnftl FeDBion,-^ 

Por total disabihty jrds of assessed 

weekly earmngs 
subject to a 
mayimirrn and 


For partial disability 


Marriage Griint— 

Maternity Grant— 
Funeral Grant.— 
Adults 


immpnnm 

Proportionate to 
loss of eanung 
power 

Upto a maxi- 
a»im of £ 10 . 

£i 

m 


It should be noted lhat these ratesj, fpean 
h« increases m Ihe weekly paymwrts to the 


Insured Employer Jomt 
person contri- 

bution 

Mem- 
Aged 21 & 

over 4/3 3/3 7/6 4/3 3/9 

Women— , , m 

Aged 21 & 

over 3/6 2/6 6 /- 3/9 3/- 

For the purpose of these contributions 
housewives come under Class I or Class n 
according to the nature of their occupation 

The total cost of the new scheme is estimated 
to be £697 nulhons m 1945 nsing to £^ 
millions m 1965 It should be noted that the 
aggregate expenditure is estimated to be £415 
millions m 1945 under existmg social msurance 
schemes and alhed services The new scheme 
is expected to cost the Exchequer something like 
£600 millions a year and impose a permanent 
load of mcome tax of about 7 shillings to 8 
shillings m the pound. 

In view of the fact that the scheme challen- 
ges vested mterests m a hundred ways it is not 
strange that it should raise a host of controver- 
sies, To some pursuit of secunly appears to be 
a wrong aim, as somethmg inconsistent wi^ 
initiative, adventure and personal responsibility 
To others mcome secunty as envisaged by the 
Bevendge scheme is a wholly inadequate aim 
'Ihere are some who would not look at it before 
victory is won or would prefer security fr^ 
aggression to social security There 
others who plead caution and are afraid that 
the cost of the ulan will fall on industarv and 
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will break the camel’s back m a competitive 
world But none of these should prove an 
msuperable difficuliy. The ‘national innuTmun 
income’ which the scheme proposes is raiJier 
intended to encourage mdividual initiative to 
earn more than the mmimum and not to curb 
it The scheme is but the startmg pomt of more 
ambitious projects and social secunty is too 
urgent a requmment to yield place to any other 
consideration It is, moreover, not unreasonable 
to suppose that the nation’s productive pow^ 
will mcrease through improved spmtuM and 
physical standard of the population And as tbe 
Times has said, though the sums are large tiieir 
magnitude is not of such an order as to intimidate 
any Chancellor of the Exchequer who has fai^ 
m the future of Bntam The scheme has given 
a concrete and essentially practicable shape to 
what was until recently a vague ideal Sooner 
or later the Bntish Parliament will have to 
accept the scheme and implement it There are 
signs that other important countries too are 
considering similar schemes New Zealand has 
already prepared her own comprehensive scheme 
of social secunty. 

Naturally, question arises m our mind ; 
What about India ? The fifth clause of the 
Atlantic Charter declares the desire of the 
leaders of the United Nations, “ to bnng about 
the fullest collaboration between all nations m 
the economic field, with the object of secunng 
for all improved labour standards, economic 
advancement and social secunty” Surely the 


World cannot achieve social secunty if 400 
millions of Indians are left out of the picture. 

Uptil now practically nothmg has been 
done m India by way of even relief of destitu- 
tion not to speak of freedom from want. Except 
for a very inadequate provision for compensa- 
tion agamst occupational moapaeity and death 
for certam classes of mdustnal workers nothmg 
has been done by way of social insurance m this 
country There is no provision for sickn^a 
benefit or unemployment insurance or widows’, 
orphans’ and old age pensions 

India, no doubt, is a poor country but she 
IS not certamly poorer than Russia was in 1918. 
It IS high time now that we should have a social 
security programme, at least on a modest scale. 
It should not be difficult to provide for poor 
relief, non-contributory sickness benefit and 
contributory unemployment insurance and old 
age pensions at an early date A social security 
budget of about Rs 100 crores per annum 
should be sufficient for our urgent needs. If we 
cannot have freedom from want, we must have 
at least freedom from intolerable destitution 

To those who think that this is not the time 
for considermg such ambitious projects, we can 
only say in the memorable words of Sir WUiiam' 
Beveridge : 1 

" That the purpose of victory is to live mto a bettw 
world than the Old World, that each individual cituien 
IS more likely to concentrate upon his War effort if he 
feels that his Government will be ready m tune with 
plans for that better World, and that, if Uifee plans are 
to be ready m time, they must be made now ” 


THE SOVIET INTELLIGENTSIA IN PATRIOTIC WAR 


Bx PAVEL 

The Hitlerites hate the Soviet mtelligentsia 
In territory, temporanly occupied by Germans, 
the Soviet mtelligentsia is subjected to the most 
infamous of outrages Teachers, * physicians, 
Soviet office-employees and their fanuhes suffer 
the most cruel treatment at the hands of the 
Hitlente beasts 

One reason why the Hitlerites hate the 
Soviet mtelligentsia so much is that, m these 
days of the patriotic war it has displayed 
amazmg courage, fortitude, an ardent patriot- 
ism and also bummg hatred against the German 
bngands. The Soviet sciaitists— both young 
and old— know better than others what danger 
fascism represents Anythmg touched by the 
Hitlerite beasts becomes outraged, destroyed 
and perverted. ‘What have the fascists done 
with science? Tbty- have employe^ roediciue 


PERIMYAKOV 

for wholesale poisonmg of Soviet children Their 
“art workers” they have converted into com- 
mon robbers lootmg the cultural treasures of the 
Soviet Union Their historians they have made 
dishonest falsifiers who forge facts m order fo 
justify fascist brutahties and violence agamst 
nations 

In the Soviet land have beai created all 
the conditions and opportumties-for every per- 
son, possessing a searchmg mind and havmg 
scientific ambitions, to apply his gifte and 
develop his creative faculties That is why, the 
Soviet intelligentsia^— the blood and fiesh of 
workmg people— is selflessly fighting on the 
front and behind the lines together wi^ workers 
and peasants who are defendmg the country’s 
fr^ed^ and indepmdenc& 
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There arc many hundreds of thousands of 
mtellectuals who heroioally fi^t on the fronts 
m the capacity of privates and commanders At 
the same time, they mamtam contact vitn 
comrades at work writmg and tellmg about the 
success of their stru^e against the hated 
enemy Here, for mstance, is the letter which 
the science workers, professors and students of 
the Saratov fTeachers’i College have received 
from the front from Lieut Vassili Petrov, who 
Ti^as formerly a student of this college. 

“I feel a strong desire to live, study and engage 
imyself in favourite scientific pursuits 

ISus love for life gives rise to contempt for death, 
fearlessness and darmg I am firmly convmoed that 
the Russian land has been, and will be, the grave of the 
German fasoist invaders. Our great people are mvm- 
cible That is the thought mspinng me m battle ” 

That, indeed, is the watchword of thousands 
of (representatives of the Soviet mteiligentsia who 
Sib fll^tmg on the front.' 

The modem ■’Waf'df engmes is waged not 
only^by la'oops at '(3i6 front, ‘butt hy factories, 
and labOJfatoftes. designmg bureaus and scienti- 
fic i^fehrdi msutefce^, ' it is waged with the 
OPsativO'^ weapons of wintJers and poets, artists 
asd masiciank, teachers ’and actors 

war has shown that the Eed Army’s 
weapons, far from bemg inferior m quality, are 
hett« than the enemy’s weapons* It is well- 
I^wn that Soviet aviation excels the German 
Jiq qualiW and Soviet tanks are better than 
fcaosa Germany. It le likewise weU-kiown 
that the' Soviet artillery is supenor to that of 
Germany. Stahngrad has furnished the moat 
cogent proof of ihia fact..- And all. these divers 
weapons have been crea'ted with the direct 
participation and under the guidance of Soviet 
scientists, engmeers and designers That is the 
contifibujiioa.of the Soviet mteiligentsia to the 
I wwi'effotibj ' , I ' 

V’, Before the wiaa:, too, the creative thought 
of the Soviet patnots was hard at work A 
world-wide fame has been gamed by the hero 
of Socialist labour, Degtyarev, the creator of 
new and iugbly important types of armament 
for the Eed Army, Academician Chaplygm, 
head of the Soviet School of Theoretical aero- 
dynamics, wlio has (disooVereCl the means of 
considerably mcreasmg the speed of combat 
planes, the hero of Sociahst Labour, Burdenko, 
the Chief Surgeon of thd'Eed Atoy; Sl^itaJny, 
Kotm, Grabm, YakbVlev; llyushm and TtriVniiTi 
— tfhe Creators of new ty^ik of aeropihnes, 'taiiks, 
g^'and automatic r^eafpebs ' f ’ ! f '• 

’’ ‘lfl''warfame the rile of Soviet ecieHCe ahd 
that of creative, progressive 'teohnbldgiefeftiJbiight 
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has greatly enhanced Among other glorious 
deeds of Soviet patnots, history records the 
names and deeds of Soviet scientists, engineers 
and designers The greatest among the Soviet 
scientists and academicians who enjoy a world- 
wide fame, and hundreds of scientific workers 
of laboratories and mstitutes are performing a 
great service by mcreasmgly mobilizing the vast 
resources of the Soviet Union, by devismg new 
technological methods of production and new 
types of weapons. 

Likewise the Soviet physicians, agronomists, 
writers, dramatists, composers and teachers are 
performmg their noble duty m wartime. 
Millions of Soviet intellectuals devote all their 
abilities to the cause of the defence of the 
country and the achievement of speedy victory 
over the hated enemy 

A vmd mdication of the further progress 
of Soviet science, technology, literature and arts 
in these days of the patriotic war are the Stalm 
Prizes awarded by the Soviet Government 
Twice, smce the beginning of the war, have such 
prizes been awarded for the outstanding achieve- 
ments of science, technology, hterature and arts 
This year Stalin. Prizes have been awarded also 
for outstanding inventions and important im- 
provements in the methods of production 
Among .those awarded the Stalin Prizes this year 
la Anna Yutkma, the link leader. of the “red 
Parekop ” collective-farm, who has mtroduced 
new farming methods which have enabled hm- 
to obtam, in 1942, a record of potato harvest — 
namely, 1390 metric centners per hectare 
jAoademipian Lyseomo aj^d the collective-farm 
woman,'- Anna Yutkma, have deservedly earned 
-the Stalm Prize The creative efforts of the 
Soviet people know no bounds especially when 
it a a quetetion of supplymg the Eed Army with 
everythmg necessary for defeatmg the German 
invaders 

The enemy has not succeeded m breaking' 
the Soviet land’s military might Nor has he 
succeeded m breaking the creative spirit of the 
Soviet people The patriotic war has rallied still 
more closely the workers, peasants and mtel- 
lectuals round the Soviet Government Ee- 
preseiitatives of Soviet science land arts, 
mventors and designers and, mdeed, the entire 
Soviet mteiligentsia know that today -^ere is 
no aim more noble and lofty than defeatmg 
fascism and the German fascist brigands The 
Soviet mtelhgentsia defends its country’s free-' 
dom with honour and, at the same time, frbedtW^ 
and honours all scientific thought outraged by 
the fascists .i ■! 



WANG CHING-WEI-^JAPANESE PUPPET NO. 1 

By rattan LALL, ma, mol 


“Quick and more quick lie spins in giddy 
gyres ” — X^ryden No other figure in the modem 
China has matched Wang’s political gyrations 
He was in turn execrated and idolized, hounded 
by assassins and extolled to the skies In the 
early twenties Wang’s firey pamphlets inspired 
the Chinese youth with a religious awe In the 
spnng of 1940 the infuriated Kuomintang 
circulanzed chain letters soliciting funds for the 
murder of Wang. 

A red revolutionary, Wang was educated in 
Tokyo He became a fiery revolutionary three 
decades ago In 1911 he hatched a plot to 
assassinate the Prince Regent of the Ching 
Dynasty. In a letter to an accomplice on the 
eve of the bombing Wang described himself as 
a “ faggot with which to heat the kettle.” The 
plot was unearthed and Wlang was clapped in 
prison He was not released until the collapse 
of the monarchy in 1911 when he resumed -his- 
revolutionaiy activities A spell-binder and 
‘ rabble-rouser ’ Wang became an ardent second- 
m-command of Dr Sun Yat-sen, the Rather of 
the Chinese Revolution. 

Henceforth , Wang’s career was , chequered 
He played the leftist chameleon When General 
Chiang embarked upon his celebrated northern 
compaign in 1926 Wang was his fervent 
“Goebbles” Though the;y fought together, 
they moved in the glimmer of twili^t , They 
harboured a 4ark hatred against each other 
The Generalissimo was ^fraid pi Wang’s intri- 
gues. Wang was envious of liis victories. In 
1931 Japan invaded Manchuria, Wang counselled 
caution. He was at once dubbed as a Japanese 
cat’s paw and vehemently denounced In 1935 
an assassin took a potshot at him that nearly 
killed him With the bullet in his body he 
proceeded on a “ political mission ” to Eun^pe. 
There he came under Ihe alJ^efl^Qf totalitariihifem 

Wang IS an opportunist to thmfitor hails 
When the news ok Gmeral Chiang-*. Eai;i^e|:’S 
kidnappmg was flasneo. afeiSy&d. rugW^^ 

home to assume of government 

rosy hopes were joon:-®ns^ed dttt The Gen§jl!^ 
was released myffioKeea day^^aad- resumed- hfe 
place as the head of the eovemment. 


Overtopping Ambition 

On the outbreak of the Sino- Japanese War 
Wang was appointed as Deputy Chief of the 
Kuomintang A man of towering ambition, 
Wang could not be content with playing the 
second fiddle He had been totally -eeiipsed. 
He had become a “might have been ’’.political 
star Things looked black and blue To bright^ 
up his prospects he determined to embark on 
dark adventures. 

In October 1938 a few days after the fall 
of Canton Wang fled secretly to Tongking On 
a dark night gunmen broke into his home m 
Indo-China and shot his secretary Wang 
escaped For reasons best known to him, he 
began to truck with the Japanese He put out 
peace feelers He demanded the immediate 
cessation of the Sino-Japanese hostihties The 
Kuommtang officially expelled Wang — the 
’traitor 

A LA Quisling 

After this treasonable apostasy Wang has 
been playing the Quisling. The Japanese press 
began to descnbe this Tokyo marionette as a 
dauntless champion of China’s independence 
Towards the end of 1940 Wang signed his m- 
famous “peace pact” with Japan In the 
honeyed words of the preamble the terms weie 
described as “political, economic and cultural 
co-operation ” The word ‘ co-operation ’ in 
Japan’s foreign political dictionary means of 
course ‘ exploitation ’* The marionette dances 
to the tunes of the Tokyo pipers 

Leader-lust 

He protested that unalloyed patnotism and 
ardent desire to restore peace m China which 
was honey-combed with cml strifes were his 
ordy^ motives in eqnclhdmg pea^ with Japan. 
In ^ Jn-pan ^he Foreign spokesman an- 

nounced the md of ftffty month's of war in China. 
In Chun^ODg the 'government offered a $6000 
Wang'a bead I 

♦ Nankm&is recpgiu?acl.afi,tJie.IialiLiial Government 
£>r the EepuMo of Clima and Wang Chjng-wei as its 
President. 
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Wang is now one of the most important 
pawns in Japanese darmg game m the Pacific. 
He has been trymg to persuade the Chinese 
that Japan’s conscience is clear and her hands 
clean I The patnots know that he is his-master’s 
voice m. a puppet-show 1 

Thei Losi? limxm 

Wang was considered one of the Big Three 
of the Kuommtang, the others bemg Hu Han- 
mm and Chiang Kai-shek Today he is The Lost 
Leader. Ambition is Wang’s rulmg passion, his 
b^ettmg sm Thanks to the inspinng leader- 
ship of Chiang jKAi-shek, the Chinese patnots 
are detenmned to fight on They might well 
say: 

Deeds will be done while he boasts his quiescence 
Stall bidding crouch whom the bade aspire 

♦ ★ ♦ 

Blot out his name, then record one lost soul more 
(STie Lost Leader , Browumg) 


They know too well what the Japanese 
aspirations are It is said that eight million 
people m Japan belong to 'a secret society whose 
creed is : 

“ To every comer of the world I reach out and save 

"When Japan will be empowered with Holy Creed 

She will pacify other peoples as she pleaseth, 

They have been called hitherto Japan and foreign 
lands 

But hereafter there shall be naught but Japan” 

In 1927 General Tanaka said 

“Ifi order to conquer the world we must first con- 
quer Chma. Havmg the resources of Chma at our 
command we shall proceed to conquer India, the South 
Seas, Asia Mmor and finally Europe ” 

It is their practical politics as well as 
philosophy General Araki m The Problem^ of 
Japan says ; 

“ War 18 the source of hfe. It gives impulse to the 
creative culture m the mdividuals” 


THE SHADOW PLAY 

Bt S R DONGERKERY 


Have you seen a shadow play ? 
Shadows on the screen 
Enter, act and slink away. 

Then, no more are seen I 

I 

Livujg men and women pace 
Just behmd the screen, 
Throwmg shadows on its face, 
Gathered m a scene. 


Even so are shadows we, 

Seen upon Life’s screen, 
Here we stur and cease to be : 
Have we really been ? 


Even so behmd Life’s scene, 
Movmg on apace, 

Shining souls, by eyes unseen. 
Shoot throu^ time and space 



THE AMERICAN PRESS AND PUBUC OPINION 

Br ROBERT RAND 


One of the bulwarks of Amencan democracy is 
an enlightened public with free access to mfor- 
mation and the unshackled expression of opinion 
The forces that serve this end with speed, power 
and mechanical ingenuity are the press, motion 
pictures, and radio, reaching an audience of 
millions, linking the United States with the rest 
of the world 

The oldest and one of the most potent 
channels of communication— the press of 
America — is made up of 25,000 different t 3 rpes 
of publications The First. Amendment to the 
Constitution guarantees the press complete 
freedom to print whatever material it wants 
and to favor whatever cause it pleases, provided 
the obscenity and libel laws are not violated 

There are over 2100 daily newspapers m the 
Umted States, of which are prmted m 
English Amencans purchase forty-two million 
copies daily — 16^ milhon every mommg'and 
25i million every evenmg — nearly one copy for 
every three persons m the nation. 

Metropolitan newspapers have large circu- 
lations but their influence is regional There 
ig probably no paper m Amenca with the 
country-wide influence of the London Times 
and the Manchester Guardian in England The 
nearest approach is the New York Times, 
sometimes referred to as the “world’s most 
complete newspaper ” It sells nearly five lakhs 
copies daily and eight lakhs each Sunday A 
single Sunday issue of the Times weighs about 
one seer 

The tabloid-size newspaper, featurmg 
pictures, IS very popular in the U, S In fact, 
the largest circulation of any American news- 
paper 18 that of the New York Daily News, 
purchased by two milhon persons daily and by 
three and three-fourth millions on Sundays 
Laimched m 1919, it was the first Amencan 
tabloid. The vogue has spread and m many 
Amencan cities, the tabloid is now an establish- 
ed institution. 

There is also a large specialized press m the 
United States Publicatiohs of many kmds 
include literary papers, trade and financial 
journals, the foreign-language press, and dailies 
for Negro readers The biggest Negro paper 
in the United States is the PittsbwQh Comer 
with a circulati<m of one lakh and thirty thou- 
sand and the Chicago Defender witii a circulation 
of 83,000. 

There are fll “Chain” newspaper groups, 
them Wamg' from three to five papers. 


But papers of this type do not total more than 
300 

Servicmg the mmute-by-mmute demand of 
Amencan newspapers for the latest nbws and 
pictures are thiee great wire services with thou- 
sands of employees at home and around the 
globe These three are the Associated Press of 
America, the Umted Press of America and the 
International News Service. 

The Associated Press is a co-operative 
organization with over 1400 member newspapers 
Its news is distributed nationally over 3 lakhs 
miles of leased wires Its daily file to the 
metropolitan papers often runs to more than 2 
lakhs words Newspapers have b^ bought, 
merged and suspended for the privilege of ob- 
taiiung the right to prmt Associated Press news. 

The Untied Press, a commercial agency, 
serves 976 papers m the United States and dis- 
tributes an average of one lakh and 50 thousand 
words daily Its services in South Amenca, 
Chma and Japan have been regarded as notable 

The International News Service, also 
privately owned, was launched by William 
Randolph Hearst It supplies an average one 
lakh and 60 thousand words daily to 700 papers 

These press services function- day and night, 
feedmg the numerous editions that roll of the 
presses, sometimes as many as seven and eight 
m a day 

Small American newspapers depend on the 
press associations for everythmg but local news. 
Large city daily papers use press-service dis- 
patches to supplement the output of their own 
news-gathermg organizations. They mamtam 
large staffs m Washmgton and the state cf^pitals, 
to observe and report political developments. 

At the White House, President Roosevelt 
holds press conferences twice weekly, a custom 
inaugurated by Theodore Roosevelt SomeWes 
as many as 300 reporters and special writers 
attend They file mto Uie President’s <^e, 
surroimd his desk, question him freely on matters 
great and small, l^prfisentatives of newspapers 
opposed to the President's policies are present 
on the same terms as those working for friendly 
papers. 

The President’s statements mvanably are 
paraphrased, they must not be quoted directly 
without permission The background material 
he supplies is not attnbuted to him in any form. 

* A talk delivered at Calcutta Univeisi^ by Robert 
Rand, Calcutta Director of the U. S. Dmce War 
Morsoatioii, August 9, 1948. 
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He sometimes gives information -which the press 
treats as “ off the record ” 

The press associations, as well as the large 
newspapers, employ foreign correspondents 
station^ all over the world In wartime their 
work becomes more difficult and dangerous In 
addition to reportmg from the news fronts of 
the world, th^ accompany the American fight- 
ing forces, sharmg the of the soldier and 
the sailor, and m some instances losmg their 
lives They fly m bombers over Berlm and 
Burma, are torpedoed at sea, are imprisoned in 
enemy countries, are wounded on the desert, are 
an essential part of the military picture on 
every front 

Amencan war correspondents, while given 
the privileges of an officer, remam imder the 
employ of their newspaper or press association 
The War Department has expressed its full 
sa-ttfdactiOQ with these civilian correspondents, 
and does not plan to use mihtary correspondents. 

4 There are a small number of military 
coiTBSpondents m the U S. Marme Corps. These 
man are called combat reporters, and they fight 
as well as write Because the Marmes often 
opoMito m small unite, and m maiy places, it 
-was Bet always practical to have them accom- 
panied by oi-^ian correspondents. 

■ Also servmg American newspapers with 
scores of types of special features— from editori- 
al comment to cartoon stnps — are some 350 
neirapaper syndicates Most American news- 
paper devoto a large amount of space to these 
widefy assorted features, and they have a 
eoBSa.cEBirabie ^eot on the habits and outlook of 
the 'reading public 

^lecoahsts tom out columns on health, 
fashion, beauty, science, cooking, sports, gardens, 
stands, care of dogs and hun^e^ of different 
subjects. The woman’s page is also very 
pogBilar. 

The most recent trend m this field is toward 
tosflmentaiy. The^ syndicates now mclude some 
of -toe best journalistic talent in -the country. 
Most famous of the commentators are Walter 
Isf^rnuum, Raymond Clapper, Dorothy Thomp- 
son,. David Lawrence, Mark Sulhvan, Westbrook 
Pe^bet and Eleanor Roosevelt. 

The n^tropolitan newspapers give consider- 
able ipace to'busmrs and fimmeial news and 
ispoarts news. Baseball and prize fights are 
favoaied newiE^nper topics 
f.’.'jjiftffl' news^ ^Sjrts- and fintmce, the enter- 

are-^eted to-um 
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and criticism of the arts — to music, books, art, 
sculpture, the threatre, the cmema, radio, and 
other cultural and entertainment activities 

A staff of more than 2,000 persons is needed 
to turn out a large city daily newspaper in 
America, and a capital mvestment of at least 
,S5,000,000 IS required The advertismg revenue 
"that meets this expenditure has gone up year 
by year The annual total advertising revenue 
of American daily newspapers is about seventy- 
five crofes 

American newspapers are to a considerable 
extent standardized, carrymg the same national 
and international news, the same columns, 
cartoons and other features, but all this has 
contnbuted as much to the homogeneity of the 
American people as the motor car Advertising 
columns exhibit this same quahty, permitting 
manufacturers to advertise their products in 
every part of the country Thus, Uie residents 
of a distant small to-wn wear the same clothes, 
eat the same food and own the same make of 
cars as the people of New York City. 

The weekly and rural press is an important 
phase of joumahsm m a country as vast as the 
United States Although declining in number, 
there are still some 7000 town and small city 
papers devoting themselves chiefly to local 
affairs and commg mto closer contact with their 
readers than does the city newspaper. 

William Allen White of Emporia, Kansas, is 
an outstandmg example of the small-town editor 
who is well-known throughout the country. 

Magazmes form another great section of 
the American press There are 11,474 maga- 
zines m the United States In 1942, U. S 
magazines had a total circulation of almost 
186,000,000. 

Twenty magazines have a circulation of 
over one B^hon. Highest circulation is that of 
the Reader^s Ikgest which is sold to eight 
milhon persons m the Umted States, and another 
ond milhon persons m South America The 
weekly picture pubhcation, Life, sells four 
million copies 

Two widely read news weekly magazmes 
supplement the neVspapers in keeping the 
American public informed. Time sells over one 
million copies weekly, while Newsweek sells 5 
lakhs and 30 thousand Trade, technical and 
busmess publications are numbered m the 
-thousands They serve to keep businessmen 
and techuicians posted on the latest trends 

Practically every American faimly reads a 
newspaper afld magazme of Some tjrpe National 
and int^national affairs are thoroughly 
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sed, enabling the population as a whole to make 
major political decisions, despite sectional 
differences m thought and custom 

Students of journalism dispute the degree 
of mfluence the press- has in influencing and 
forming public opinion There are some editors 
who believe that the power of the editorial page 
has declined. These journalists propose a new 
type of writing, m which mterpretation is inten- 
tionally included in the news The New York 
newspaper, P M., is the most prominent example 
of this type of journalism PM has no editon- 
al page However, its opmions are often 
mcorporated in its reportmg of the news P M. 
accepts no advertising, and lius claims to be 
free of financial interests. 

Other editors believe m every possible 
distinction between the actual news and the 
mterpretation of the news 

But no matter what its varying editonal 
policies, or techniques m the presentation of 
facts and opinions, American press undeniably 
has a tremendous influence on the thinkmg and 
customs of the American people. 

In the long run it is the readers, the people 
of the country, who shape and develop the t^e 
of newspapers that are pnnted Thus, in the 
Amencan press you will find the free criticism, 
the diversity of opinion, the emphasis on 
democratic ideals, the love for frankness and 
humor and the impatience to get at the truth 
that characterize Americans 

The war has added new obligations to the 
American press at the same time, brmgmg many 
difficulties 

The two most important problems have 
been to obtam a sufficient supply of paper, and 
maintam an adequate stnff. Because of -an 
anticipated 25 percent declme m pulp wood, 
plus manpower shortages and transportation 
difficulties, the distribution of paper to news- 
papers had to be cut Choosmg 1941 as a base 
year, the U S Government permitted each 
publisher 100 percent of the paper used then 
for net paid circulation Less paper has meant 
less circulation and thus reductions m advertis- 
bg revenue Increases m advertising rates 
were absorbed by the higher costs of paper and 
the increased wage standards of employees. 

Amencan journalism has contributed about 
26,000 employees to the war effort, the great 
Dulk of these to the armed forces Hardest-hit 
ire mechamcal departments which gave over 
ive ;tiipusand employees. Editorial departmenta 
rave /given almost the »me numben 


In spite of these operational difficutoes, ^e 
American press is> performmg an hhport^ 
function on the home-front. It has helped to 
explain the complex legislative controls that fire 
part of the war program The newspapers hffe 
done valuable work b publishing the derails of 
ratiomng They have been officially praised by 
the U S. Government for helping to sell TJ. 8. 
war bonds. A wartime advertismg council has 
been set up by the Amencan Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association, and it has prepared 
numerous government wartime projects, includ- 
ing special advertismg programs for government 
war agencies 

Voluntary self-censorship is exercised, based 
on recommendations laid down by the Office of 
Censorship for handling war news Without 
having actual legal status, codes of wartime 
practices for the press and radio were prepared 
after consultation between government officials 
and representatives of the publishbg and broad- 
casting mdustries The specific information 
which newspapers and other pubhcations are 
adced not to cany, mclude troop movements, 
ship movements and sinkings, descriptions of 
airplanes, fortifications, weather, maps, and 
movements of the President or other high 
military or diplomatic officials 

Violations of the voluntary wi«®nship are 
extremely rare Editors and writers are well 
aware that the national security is bvolved. 

The entrance of women into the journalistic 
field which has made rapid strides b recent 
years, has been doubled and re-doubled during 
the war Newspapers all over the nation are 
hinng women in almost every editonal capacity. 
Two important daily papers, one in Washington 
and one in New York, have women editors and 
publishers. ' ! H 

Newspaper women and get about the 
same treatment as men reporters covering the 
same news There are now 74 women among 
ihe accredited capital correspondents m 
Washmgton -This compares with only 29 b 
1933 

A comparatively new type of education — 
the journalism school has developed b the past 
twenty years Under present wartime conditions, 
journalism schools cannot fill the press’ wai^me 
pelrsonnel needs. 

In reflecting the mtemational picture day 
by day, m brmgmg news of the war to every 
fmnily in America, the U S press is a potent 
factor m the fight for victory and peace. True 
to the tradition of Amencan joumahwn, ife'ie- 
mabs free and tmiffraid. ' 
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BASES OP PEACE IN HINDU POLITICAL 
BCONOMY By Rdbvndra Led Roy. Published by the 
Atrtor, Rfimmdcm hone, Adamjm, Bhagalyur, Bxh0r 
P}x Pnee B$ 3 

The ajuthert thesis is that “the economics of free- 
p^voated in this countiy and nowhere else 
aad haa the possibilities which it had three thousand 
years ago” With a commendable array of quotations 
i^vOalHig^ Aa author’s wide range of studies, the pnnci- 
^eiEi of Htndn political economy are lesplained and 
coiiafasted to the capitalistic system of nnanoe sub- 



Hmdus, bafi»d according 
'ta labour, of fscmily umts, the collection 

of cram taxes, file creation of money on the basis of 
proaoetK^, the non-recogmtioi^ of a Aam of mter- 
a£d ii6bre&abt& Vaxnashm^ the confisca- 
of idBe stands, etc. &st half of tiie book is a 
eompa^ve /sommentary on th^ ^(pninme history of 
Eur-Asia durim the last few cenfcunes, wh^ch selves as 
a baGl^FOund lor the elucidation of th^ author’s mam 

Would-be many who would ndi<»de the thesis 
rtodf,,;WiCL others the ^rt, argmneuta, ^d a jynon 
cohchttlons to devetop the thesis Bujt there are evi- 
dentfy heafeiy wfeo would subscribe to this' Ideabsatibn 
of odjReta precepts, ignormf the squalor and 

poverty which the glOTes and empires of 

ancient Indlia - for them this book lias been wmten and 
pnpted. Attempts to prove the applicability of Christian 
te a fttngs Cr Muslim tneofegicai precepts or Hindu Shas- 
tri^ iBjfunQtione gs panacea of world problems are not 
and Mr. Eoy h^ presented hia case w^th 
ilie snow of nlausMity 

BeNOVENDKANATH BANEBJm 

D^TERTTEWING JAPAN By Adnerme M6Sril 
JS:it4gfa^ AlRAfibad^ 1&4S m Pfi^^Rs 4-^ 

tttSUated lii iSie AmteS-' 

Tteoa^ titese laternewst, Mas Mootq itokes ma, to the. 

afKis pd oorowa of M fie' 

t diiuetS ty tl^ dHma) 'WtMT a.® 

r wJieneL-Jw-fiaii 
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rooms of the Geisha girls m the fashionable quarters of 
Tokyo where we are confronted not only with the 
prides and prejudices of this unique professional sect 
of Japan but also with their greatest problem which is 
marriage, to the divorce courts where most heart- 
rending scenes are wilnessed, to the public and private 
bath houses where the art of back-scrubbing flounshes 
on the patronage of women, high and low m the social 
ladder, and to the ticklmg austerity of Japanese con- 
vents where the young abess likes he^ life because she 
does not Imow the world beyond it The authoress 
mtroduces the reader to countless other homely scenes 
which are as much revealmg to the uninitiated as 
fasematmg to the superficial 

Miss Moore’s einematographical portrayal of 
Japanese social life comes as a refreshmg contrast to 
the propaganda-nddeii literature on Japanese history 
and politics The authoress has succeeded in “pene- 
tratmg behind th^ eternal smile of the Japanese,” but 
her coEcIuEions would be sharply debated According 
to her, the group nund is more powerful than that of 
the mdmdual m every sphere of Japanese life Custom 
is said to be a more potent force than innovation, and 
“the whole role of social living is an act enforced by 
custom and close-pressed civilirations ” The most 
astounding of Miss Moore’s revelations, however, is her 
assertion that “ the Japanese are very sentimental 
The extremes of emotion — excessive repression on the 
one hand and excessive lack of control on the other, 
go a long way towards explaining the Japanese pro- 
chvity towards smcide” 

Miss Moore has drawn an extremely delightful 
picture of* the Japanese at home and play, and the 
reader will enjoy her i^etches although he may not 
entirely agree with her mterpretations 

Monindbamohan Moultb: 

LEADERS CONFERENCE Published by the 
Hmdusthan Times Press, Nev> Delhi Pp 56+64- Price 
Re 1-8. 

This IS 8u nicely prmted authentic account of the 
Leaders Ckmference held at New Delhi in February, 
1943, in re^ct of Mahatma Gandhi’s fast together 
with Qandhi-Lmlithgpw correspondence, public state- 
ments, bvilletms, etc It should, be on the shelf of 
every one who takes an mterest m the current pohtical 
, affairs of our country " * 

J M Datta 

jilfeoNjTOR SPEAK^ By Mr Mohammcf^ 
Ftmw PwKsh^ed by Minerva Booh Shop, 

hiPtodit Jawiharlal N^hru aaSd KMn 
Khan have -mA 
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W to the book which is divided into four parts, mu , 

Pathans, The Tnbes of the North-Western Frontier 
Province, Abdul Ghaffar Khan and his Movement and 
Recent Topics The book besides givmg the^ history 
and evolution of a^great race of India gives a vivid 
picture of the suffermgs and sacrifices of the Pathans 
and their problems— social, pohtical slid economic The 
Pathans have not only been wronged by the rulers and 
administrators m the past but also by vanoi^i^ publica- 
tions and propaganda of mterested parties Even among 
other races of India there are misconceptions about this 
brave race The author being a Pathan himself is the 
proper person to speak about men, things and problems 
articularly his own and if in his youthful enthusiasm, 
e has expressted himself strongly about persons ana 
authorities, it is not from a motive to offend anybody 
but from a feelmg of injustice done to this country 
and race If the non-violence movement of Mahatma 
Qandhi is a wonder in modem politics, more wonderful 
IS the adoption of non-violence as a political creed by 
the violent fighters of the North-Western Frontier for 
the attainment of their goal of Independence under the 
able leadership of Abdul Ghaffar — ^the Frontier Gandhi, 
who IS also known to his people as Badsbah Khan 
(Prmce among Khans) and Fakhr-i-Afghan (Pnde of 
the Afghans) 

A book of this nature deserves to be widely read 
by the public interested in Indian Politics A few use- 
ful maps have mcreased the value of this book The 
prmting is also excellent 

SIR SIKANDERt-ThB SoLUIER-STATESMi^ OF THE 
PuNJAn , Published by the Jmittute of Current Affairs, 
Lahore Pp 76 Price Re only 

This is a short life-sketch of Sir Sikander Hyat Khan 
whose premature death on the 26th December, 1942, 
at the age of 50, deprived the Punjab of one of her best 
sons The fnendship of the family from which Sir 
Sikander comes, with the British Government, goes back 
to a century, even to days when the Punjab was still 
under the Sikhs. The services of Muhammad Hyat 
Khan durmg the troubled days of the Mutmy (1857) 
IS a matter of history. Coming of such a family, 
Sir Sikander always stood by the British Government 
and was a firm believer m the future of his country 
under the British The success and stability of the 
Ministry m the Punjab since the mauguration of the 
Government of India Act, 1985, was mainly due to 
hi3 charming personabty, tact and foresight he has 
shown as a statesman He was a realist in the true 
sense of the term Thnce he went out of India duni:^ 
the present War, to encourage Indian soldiers Even 
he (mered himself for the active service in any capacity, 
in any front, He was a Kmg's Commissioned OflS.cer 
in the Indian Anny (one of the very few offered to 
Indians in those days) during the last Great War, 1914- 
18 His connection with the Punjab Legislature is 
happy ^mce 1919 Act came mto operation and he twice 
acted as Governor of his Province By the loss of 
such a< man, the Punjab is poorer today Although a 
MttsUm, he did not see eye to eye with Mr Jinnah and 
the Muslim League with whom he entered mto a pact 
to stabilise the Ministry He was the onginator of the 
scheme of an AU-India Federation on a Regmniil basis— 
^a modified form of Pakisthan, although not in name 

The* Governor of the Punjab has written an intro- 
Action to this b<5C>k-let and several promment men 
oontnbuted thelf “tfiJtitee^ wtiUh have been 

The hoi&^wfll oe helpful* to amoous 


to know the life, works, achieveiments and political views 
of Sir Sikander Hyat Khan 

A B Dxttta 

A BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY OF PIBKA- 
NIC PERSONAGES ^ By Shrmati Akshaya Kuman 
Dem Published by Vijaya Krishna Brothers, 81, Vive- 
kamnda Road, Calcutta Pp 81 Price Re* 1 

The authoress is already known as a prolific writer 
of about a dozen volumes on some serious subjects 
In this brochure she shows from a comparative study of 
the archaeological discoveries of Mohenjo-Daro, Harappa, 
Iran, Egypt, Babylonia and other ancient sites that the 
ersonages of the Vedas and Puranas are not fantastic 
ut really histoncal She thinks, for instance, that the 
Yaksha? pf our mytholopr are the Astraloids who migrat- 
ed from Java through Malaya and Assam, spread 
throughout India and still form the substratum of, 
especially Southern Indian population Again m her 
opinion^ tall Rakshashas were Negroes, and pigmy Nis- 
hadas were Negritoes, Hiranyakashyapas (yeuowmen) 
and Daityas were Mongoloids, Turvasus were Mediter- 
raneans, and Basisthas were Achean Aryans The con- 
clusions of the authoress are, of course, startling but 
they are based On the descriptions of peoples given in 
the Puranas and the anthropological data of the living 
races of this country 

The book contains a chart of the constellsttoiy 
figures of the Rigvedic pantheon, a chronology of 
ancient dynasties, an Index of proper names and a 
chronolo^ of post-Vedic personages It is a senoua 
and poha work and deserves perusal by students of 
ancient history 

SWAMI JAGADISWABANAlimA 

THE SOUL OF INDIA By Moti Lai Das Pvb- 
hsked by Mrs Prabhavati Das, ShiVQrSakdya Rutir, 
Khalishpur, Khulna Pp 167 Price Rs B 

In this admirable book the author you most 
informative essays on Indian Culture, They were read 
by him m different Universities and cultural centres of 
Europe and bear a message of the greatest importance 
to the wamng nations and a philosophy which un- 
doubtedly has great significance for the future. 

THE ASTRONOMICAL EPHEMERIS OF GEO- 
CENTRIC PLACES OF PLANETS, FOR 1943 By 
R V Vcndya, MA, BT , Jyotxrvidyaratna Published 
by Shree Jiwa^ee Observatory, XJj:iain Pp Jff Price 
annas twelve 

The places of the planets given are Sayan and are 
true for the mean equinox of 1^, with tables of houses 
for Madras, Bombay and Gwalior at the end. Mr 
Vaidya has spared no pains to make this book useiful 

THE INDUN EPHEMERIS OF PLANETS* 
POSITIONS ACCORDING TO THE NIRAYANA or 
INDIAN SYSTEM FOR 1943 AD By Ntmal Chom. 
dra Lahm, MA Published by the Tndum -Research 
Institute, 170 Mamktala Street, Calcutta. Pp 60. Pnce 
mnas twelve 

This fifth issue of the Indian Ephemens contains 
further improvements on respect of the expansion of the 
Star-table and the Aspeotanan, and addition of the 
table for Ascensional dofferenees and that for Pippor- 
tional loganthms Mr Lahin would do well to ^ add 
a page or two jn the riext issue to explain how, ^ use 
these tables With the help of an example which> I am 
sure, will make this v^uaWe book very pqcmlar* 
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THE MESSAGE OP THE HIMALAYAS By 
Swatni Sambuddhananda Pvbliahed hy the duth^ 
from ike Sn Rarriakrtshna Ashram, Kkaf, Bombay zl 
Fryoe annas twelve and Foreign two shillings, 

la this booklet of 73 pages the author has sought 
to interpret the message of the Himalayas from a Hiudu 

standpoint i. tt j 

The Himalayas are not looked upon by the Hmdus 
as a mere heap of rocks or a mass of mountains The 
Himalayas have a distinct message to give The im- 
tnovabipty and the unchangeability of the mountains 
are apt ssrmbols of reality, the whiteness of whose per- 
petual anew IS an emblem of punty They are the 
meet aricient abode of samts and sages, seers and seekers 
of truth who have realised many spiritual truths which 
are embodied m the Srutis, Smntis, Puranas and vari- 
ous other Hindu senptures 

The message of the Himalayas is a message not 
only for hidia but for the whole world Dunng the 
present ontinal period m the history of the worid, it is 
gpreat^ necessaiy that world would follow the message 
of peace and goodwill spoken m silent voice by the 
Himalayas. The Himalayas all to nse above the 


expeneiaoe little difficulty to appreciate the literary 
excellence and beauty of some of the origmal poems m 
tfafesd tvanslahons 


origmal poems m 


By his Chnstmas, and Other Verses and Exe^ 
and I/yrks, though they are equally smsul 
volhmes, Mr Datta can irresistibly claim to be recog- 
nised as a true poet m English, 

3o(^n Chaotba, Bhattach^tya, 

TO EtTROPA By Raman Vahd Published by 
Padyaa Piibltoaltons Ltd, Lakshm Byiddmg, Fort, Bom- 
bay^ Pnee annas twelve 

**With Satan . • thou didst consort to plan the 
wreck of all the wojid^s domaS^" is the idea that 
predominates in a long satirical Mr Valol 

tracks down the different ages in Wfeofy of Europe’s 
love for power, h^ rapawty fer h«r gi^ 

for damam Pashioninfe his siyle 
Abealom and Mr Va^^^^wdS&'Ms riasp 

toti tj^ slmgs of Fope aril the gmndMTrf' Dwteat, 
Bbygve^ the p<»t closes hjs poem wf% ^kote nf 
optnaMi he t^ves that a Ixfe of lasting "^^eace and 


ajcimal planes, to aspire after Divmity, to m^itise the 
fixate seif, to love all, to see good in eweiytmng and to 
rwiee God m all bemgs These are ihe messages which 
the Himalayas preach 

The book has been prefaced by a Foreword from the 
Ri^t Hon’ble Dr M. R Jayafeir It is a valuable 
contribution to the hteraf^ dealmg with the Hima- 

Jotnura Nath Bosh 

VEtfyAPATI By D C Datta, MA Price Re 1 
CHAHBIDA8 ByD 0. Datta, M A PneeRe 1 

^ CHRISTMAS, 1935 AND OTHER VERSES By 
D C, Datta, MA Price Re 1 

^ ES3KH MONUMENTUM AND LYRICS By 
1? DaUa, UA, Price Re 1 

lUl the four books are obtamable only from the 
PitbSsher, Stephen Alien, 74, Theatre Road, Cdcutta or 
Okxrg Book Co r Jaipur City 

if any reader takes the trouble of going through 
^ aJbove'inentioned books, he will undoubtedly be 
hnpresaed by the poetic skill and genius of Mr Datta 
HSs renderings m English verse from Vxdyapati and 
Chemdidas are really entertaimng The reader will 


happmeas will follow the present dismal nights of war 
and famme. ' 

HOTCH-POTCH By Ruplal Kapur Published 
by the Author from Chamberlain Road, Lahore Price 
Rs 6. To be had of the Author or Messrs Rama Knshna 
dfc Sons, Booh^elms, Lahore 

i'his Look, with others by Mr G L Mehta, may 
fairly come under the specific group of New Humour 
that mcludes wits of Oscar Wilde, poetic flavour of 
J M Same, and animal spinta of W W Jacobs, 
This new type of humour, sometimes vergmg on a 
spint of mockery, is “thinner, dner, and less universal 
in appeal” Mr Kapur does not colour himself with 
any fondness for a particular social or political idea, 
his range of vision may be as wide as the world 

The mam sources of humour m this book have 
been the play of intellect, mutation of style, coinage 
of words, and use of allegones For shortage of space, 
I am sorry if I can’t illustrate theuni There are yet 
some discrepancies in spelling out of words, I fear to 
mark them as blatant mistakes, for who knows if they 
are not meant to give an air of strangeness I At one 
instance Mr Kapur sends thrusts to abuses of proverbs 
in life and society, at another he brings in philology 
and calculus, photography and blood-pressure to shed 
a quaint lu^re on life Mr Kapur has really m his 
possession a great variety and power of expression 

Sahtosh OHATomn 
SANSKRIT-BENGAU 

TRISANDHYA Compiled by late Pundit Rama- 
nath Chakravarty and edited by Umesh Chandra Chahror 
varty from 1£Q/^, Upper Ctromr Road, Calcutta, Price 
annas four only 

This short brochure nicely forworded bv Mahwna- 
hopadhyaya Kalipada Tarkacnaiya, contains m full the 
Yaju and Sam Vedic system of Gayatree-worship prac- 
tise thrice a day, along with two worthy hymns on 
Mother Gayatree In a nutshell the worshippers of 
Gayatree will get everythmg necessary for the worship 
as well as clearly understand thb sense of Vedic Texts 
from the editor^s simple Bengali translations. It will 
be useful to the people interested 

Nagbndba Nath Sa$tiri 

BENGAU 

SAHITYER 8WARTJP By Rabindranath Tagore, 
Viswadoharati Library, 2, Bankvm Chatterjee Street, Cal- 
cutta Pnee annas sum only 

This IS the first volume m the senes entitled Viswor 
vtdya Samgraha, which proposes to bring before the 
reading public handy, authoritative works on different 
subjects written by eminent authors Herein are collect- 
ed nme of Rabmdranath’s essays on literary ideals, which 
had so long been l3mg scattered m different penodicals. 
Three of theon deal with the broad principles of litera- 
ture, three with its different aspects and the rest justify 
the claims of the “ Prose-Poem ” as a literary form 
In intellectual brilliance, aesthetic sensibility, clanty of 
thought and felicity of expression, ii^bindranath's essays 
set up & standard, all their own, hardly ever approached 
by anyone else. 

D. N MoOKBBjriUL 

BHABISHYATfiR BANQAU ^By Mr, S Wazed 
Ah, BA. (Cantdb), Bar-o^-Lota Frabar- 

iok Pubbehtng House, 

PpksltS. f 
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In the seven essays, the author discusses the yan- 
ous political, economic and religious problems of ^e 
Ben^ees — ^Hindus and Muslims To him Bengal is 
undivided and the division of the race on religious 
grounds is artificial and unsound He believes that in 
near future Bengal will solve her own problems— econo- 
mic, religious and communal and build a nation strong 
m iinaterial resources and advanced m cultural achieve- 
ments He deprecates the non-Bengalee interferences 
m Bengal as these are the causes which create and widen 
the gulf between Hmdu and Muslim Bengalees Bengal 
has one language and one hterature ^and on this sound 
foundation, it is very easy to build a nation after the 
western model He is an optimist and dreams a great 
future for his race He believes m cultural oneness 
and unity of India but at the same tune admits that 
eveiy province (Imguistically speakmg) has its own 
gemus which requires to be developed and nourished 
The author is an advocate of Hmdu-Musbmi unity 

A book of this nature deserves to be read by all 
well-wishers of the countiy irrespective of caste, creed 
and colour and no library should be without a copy 
of this book. 

A B I>tJTTA 


HINDI 

OEAMINA ARTHASHASTEA AUR SAHARA- 
Z.UTA By Amor Naratn AgarwaL PMished by Ran 
Sah%b Ram Dayal Agarioala^ Allahabad Pp S87 Price 
Re UIB 

This IS an mtroductorv study of Rural Economics 
and Co-operations, within tne framework of the ^llabus, 
drawn up by the U P Board of Education, who have 
included the subject as an ' optional ’ for. the students, 
qualifying themsdves for the Matriculation Exammation 
Its outstanding merit is its freedom from any kind 
of complexity whether m the aiuatter or in the manner 
of the author’s argument As such, the book would be 
found useful not only by those for whom it is mtende<h 
but also by those city-bred workers who are engaged 
m the virgm field of rural reconstruction as well as by 
the generality of adults hving in towns 

Production of wealth, consumption thereof, exchange, 
distribution, village economy and co-operation— these are 
the mam ^ heads ^ under which the topic is treated At 
the end of each chapter there is a queirtionnaire to check 
up the student’s understandmg thereof Latest scienti- 
fic improvements m agriculture and discovenes in the 
realm of economic laws have been touched upon with 
a view to broadening the outlook of the reader b^ond 
the frontiers of his own village The book is well worth 
translatmg mto the prmcipal provmoifid languages of the 
country 

G M 

GITA DARPAN By Atmamnda Mum 

Published by Sn Yogashram, Utkcmtheshwar Mabadev, 
Gujarat Pp 28+808+564 Pfucc Bs B-8 

This book contains ail the original slokas of the 
Gita with simple Hindi rendermg of each, given just 
after the text, and then followed by m explanatory 
note on it in the light of the Sanliira Bha^a The 
notes, being a sort of commentaiy, are called 8n Ramesh- 
waranandi Anubhavartha-Dipaka Bhaisha-Bhasya after 
the name of author’s guru The sub-title of the 
book IS rightly given Jnana-Yoga Shastra, as Gita ex- 
pounds Brahma«Jnana and the means to its realisation 
This IS, no doubt, tiie orthodox and age-old view aooord- 
mg to wl^ Abmute Wisdontr existing already in the 


heart of every human bemg is spontaneously unfolded 
with the extmction of desires ana the consequent puri- 
fication of the mind 

In the lengthy introduction covering more than 
three hundred pages, the Swami gives a cntical analysis 
of each chapter of the Gita and useful annotations on 
the nature of Freedom, Bondage, Yoga and other rele- 
vant problems This has made the volume quite inter- 
esting and attractive ^to the general readers for whom 
it IS pnmarily intended The historical settmg in the 
form of a narrative leadmg to the ongm of the Gita, 
IS appropriately appended to the introduction It must 
be said to the credit of the author that his exposition 
has succeeded m cariymg his understandmg and insight 
to the reader in a simple manner Because he prac- 
tises what he writes about, his exposition is so clear 
and convmcing The Gita is said to epitoume the 
essentials of Hindu religion and philosophy but few 
people have the necessary time and opportumty to study 
its abstruse original commentaries in Sanskrit Hence 
the only way to popularise its grand teachmgs is to 
publish such lucid dissertations m the provincial verna- 
culars as has been successfully attempted m Hindi by 
the writer of the book under review It ;s a book uni- 
que of its kind and is sure to democratise the message 
of the Gita among the Hmdi-readmg pubhc The more 
the gospel of the Gita is thus broadcasted, the better it 
will be for our life and society* 

Swami Jaoadiswarananda 


BUDDHA-CHARIT (Part I) By Suryamrayan 
Chowdhury, M A Published by Sanskrit Bhavan, Kqthch 
tia, P 0 Kajha (Pumea) Pp Pnce Be i-8 


This 18 a faithful rendermg m simple Hmdi of the 
renowned Poet Asvaghosh’s vivid and sympathetic depic- 
tion of the life and learning of Lord Buddha in lucid 
Sanskrit poetry, which has achieved immense hteraiy 
fame Unfortunately this important work of Asva^osh 
has not yet been traced out m entirety %nd we l^ve, 
therefore, got only 14 chapters in the volume u^er 
review The author has based his translation on the 
English-translation of Dr Johnston 

We highly appreciate and commend this transla- 
tion to Hindi-readers 


M S Sbnoab 


ORIYA 

SOMANATH GRANTHAVALI By Somanath 
Hoin Sarma Foolscap quarto Pp 148 Pnce Re B 
only. 

t This pubhcation is a collection of 3 poetical works 
that were brought out by the poet a few years back 
Most of the fusions are in sonnets of English or 
Shakespearian type The representation of themes has 
been appealing due to use of common similes and 
allusions 

The poet belonp to Patna State lying m the remote 
corner of Onya-speaking remon and as such his devo- 
tion to ^e mother-tongue deserves special notice 

VIDURA By Oovmda Doss Sharma Bidwan^ 
Head Pandit, Rajah’s CoUege,, Parlakimdi Double 
croum Pp 88 Pnce annas eight only 

This IS & free translation of a Telugu work dealing 
with the Me of Vidura of the Mahabharata epic The 
translation would have been much better if the expres- 
sions had been more idiomatic 

B. Mibra 
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GUJARATI 

VYAYAM JNAN KOSHA, Pam I and H By 
D T MajumdaTi\ BA, LLJB Pnnied at the Ramvu 
PnrUvng Press, Baroda. 19Jfl-2 Cloth bound 
imstroted Pp 44^+^ and 4S0+S Price Rs 7 each 
These two costly and voluminous works edited by 
Mr Majumdar are translations of Marathi books bear- 
ing identical names They are comprehensive and give 
m detail each phase of physical culture, Indian and 
foreign, both for males and females. They are the last 
word on thi^ subject Beginning from Vedic times, 
n^t up to modem days, all sorts of physical culture 
eixercises, from Dharmrved to tennis, wre^i^ and Garba 
ausging by women, nothing is neglected The illustra- 
tions are well chosen and serve as a guide to the pla 3 aiig 
of the games and performance of the exercises set out 
On the whole, they are, we find, the only detailed work 
on an unnortant subject which is coming mto promin- 
ency of fete, m connection with our naticmal physical 
uplift, and helps its All-Ihdia revival 


Mr Balashankar died early but even durmg the shorl 
span of his life, he gave proof of his bemg a poet 
of a veiy high order His collected poems under the 
above title are poems written by a person who was by 
mstmct a j^et He was known as Mast Kavi, the 
Intoxicated Poet He knew Persian literature very well 
and therefore the poems written by him m the view 
of the Sufi, unlike those written by others, without 
even a noddmg acquaintance with it, rmg true along 
with the translation of several Gazals of Hafiz Had 
he lived longer he would have done more valuable work 
m the shape of translation mto Gujarati of Pereian 
Ghromeles relating to the Piovince As it happened 
he could only begm the work Mr TJmashankar Joshi 
has thoroughly understood the subject of his mvestiga- 
tion and edition and we congratulate him on fulfillmg 
the promise held out by him m this difi&cult branch of 
hterature, although at times he cannot resist showing 
scant courted to such bye-gone veteians like Narsmhrao 
Divaha 


EALINDI By Nathhd B D Daree, MA , BUv^ 
wgwr. Prmted at the Sarasmti Prwiing Press, Bhavna^ 
gar JVitcfc card board Pp 1B6, Pr^ce Re 1-8 

Rfty-^en poems, the output of work of Ae com- 
poser, dujang the last sev^ published m this 

collection of his 57 poems The subjects are varied, as 
a matter of couise They range between Hvmadn and 
Kolmdi and include Sagarsnm The value of the per- 
vanes but tile poetical conceits are m places, 
ddSoate and higjily fanciful, such as would be expected 
from ooe who is nsmg m his work and knows his sSiihly 
The introduction of 2Q pages of Prof Umafiflbanker 
Jesh, out admirably the excellences and ^cien- 
mes (rf the work We spedaBj like Rama (p 77) as a 
model of wifely faith m the word of her husband 

KLAST KAVI Edited by* Umash(mhar Joshu 
Pmted at tkm Addm Prmtmg Press, Ahmedabad 19^ 
cardboard Pp JM Price Rs. ^ 

Gujarat Sahitya Sabha is comparatively a very 
active body and usually undertakes mvestigation and 
fnbhoephea of the works of eminait hterary men The 
volume under notice is an instance m pomt The late 


CHANBRA 8HANKARN*AN KAVYO Edited 
by Dr K C Pandya Printed at the Nakm Printing 
Press, Bombay Published by N M Tnpathi A Co, 
Bombay (B) 194S Thick Cardboard Pp BS9+1S 
Pnce Its 2-8 

Chandra Shankar N* Pandya, BA., LLB who died 
about five years ago, had covered out a special place 
for himsfelf in the group of his contemporaries by his 
energy, social nature and ambition while he lived He 
was an advocate of the High Court on its Appellate 
Side, and aspired to the Bench In all spheres of acti- 
vity, and they were many, literary, political, social, and 
others, he tried his best to come out to the front, and 
rejoiced m meetmg the leaders of his days, Chandavar- 
kar, Govardhan Sam Tripathi, G K Gokhale, and 
several Home Rule Leaguers The present collection 
however is of verses written by him on various occasions 
Verses written to order and also spontaneously Prof 
Tnvedi who has contnbuted a Literary Preface, has 
tried to extract some good parts from these verses, 
and Dr Pand 3 ra has contribute a biographical preface 
(which could have been amplified) and elucidatory notes 
to the poems It is our opinion that he shows better 
as an eloquent speaker than a verse-composer 







SaNSKBIT AUTHORilSS^^ AP^i) THEIR CAMATKARA-TARANGtNI 

By Peof JATINDEA BIMAL CHAUDHURI, ph 0 (London) 


StTNOABi and Kamala, the learned wives of Poet 
Ghanasyama, Minister of Tukkoji I of Tanjore 
(1729-1735 AD), have left for us a commen- 
tary called the Camatkara-tarangini on the 
Viddha-salabhanjika of Rajasekhara Ghana- 
syama refers to Sundarl in his earliest works 
that were composed when he was only 18 or so 
It was customary in the 18th century India to 
get married at an early age, probably, Ghana- 
syama and Sundarl too were marned before 
their teens Sundarl was, probably, born about 
1705 AD Kamala’s name appears in those 
works where Ghanasyama refers to himself as the 
minister of Tukkoji and also claims to have 
composed 53 or even more works Kamala was 
married when Ghanasyama was at least thirty 
and she herself, probably, was 13 or 14 

Ghanasyama pays tnbute to his learned 
wives in various works Similarly, Sundari and 
Kamala were also very proud of their husband’s 
learning and achievements They were confi- 
dent that their husband was Sarasvati incarnate 
m the garb of a man They say in the Introduc- 
tory part of the Camatkara-tarangini that their 
husband was bom to immortalise Rajasekhara 
whom they ridicule as the author of only three 
works as opposed to their husband who composed 
a large number of works in various languages 
They simply howl down Rajasekhara for stating 
that morning was the suitable time for compos- 
mg verses, their husband could write with equal 
facility throughout the 24 hours of the day 
Fmther, Sundarl and Kamala assert that no 
work could exceed the Pracanda-rahudaya and 
other works of their husband in poetic excellence 
' And it was out of this great admiration for 
their husband’s -scholarship that Sundari and 
Kamala happen to refer to or quote from a large 
number of the works of Ghanasyama Thus, 
they have quoted from the Damaruka, Jatagunol- 
lasa, Bharata-campu, Hanscandra-campu, Bhoja- 
campu, Uttara-ramacanta-vyakhya, Abhijnana- 
Sakuntala-vyakhya, Yuddha-kanda-campu, Pra- 
bodha-candrodaya-vyakhya and Anandasundari 

It cannot be doubted that Sundari and 
Kamala mastered thoroughly the works of their 
husband as well as many other works from which 
apt quotations have persistently beeh made 
throughout their commentary. They were rather 
proud of their scholarship, they say they could 
give hundred mterpretations of each word in the 
text, but refrain from domg so on considerations 
of the reluctance of pepple to read or teach so 
many alternative explanations. 

29-9 


Like their husband, Sundari and Kamala, 
too, were ardent admirers of Cidambara Brahma- 
carin, elder brother of Ghanasyama and author 
of the Kalpataru — a work that does not appear 
to be extant They refer to him twice in the 
Camatkara-tarangini 

The Camatkaba-tabangini 

This commentary is very rich m quotations 
from a large number of works, most of which 
are no longer extant As such, this work is very 
valuable, preserving, as it does, the names of 
and passages from, many works that were pro- 
bably extant even three hundred years ago The 
quotations are quite striking and indeed very 
apt and help a good deal m the right undei- 
standing of the text 

The tracing of ideas m standard Sanskrit 
works smnlar to those of the Viddha-salabhan- 
jika IS also very interesting and displays a sound 
knowledge of the Sanskrit Kavya Literature on 
the part of the commentators As shown by 
the commentators, it cannot be denied that 
Rajasekhara was much indebted to Kalidasa, 
Bhavabhuti, etc But Sundari and Knmala 
evidently make a mistake in thmkmg that Raja- 
sekhara borrowed the ideas of Sriharsa, author 
of the Naisadha-canta It is Snharsa who 
could borrow from Rajasekhara as the latter 
flourished a few centuries earlier than the former 
Sriharsa flourished m the second half of the 12th 
century A D 

The Camatkara-tarangini materially helps 
us in having many good readinp of .the te^ 
The illustrations are too copious to be inserted 
here 

Further, this commentary greatly improves 
our knowledge of the Viddha-salabhanjika with 
regard to the very begmning of the work It 
shows that the work began with a verse (com- 
mented upon by Sundari and Kamala, pp. 10- 
11 of my edition) which is not found anywhere 
else From the commentary the verse may be 
reconstructed as follows . 

ip 

8?5<|gq55fia[fe5-^-?5inn?- 

The Prana-pratistha gf Ghanasyama, a 
commentary on the Viddha-silabhanjikl, hardly 
deals with the Sansknt portion of the Text to 
wboh the Camatkara-tarangmi is specially 
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devoted and therefore, Sundarl and Kanoala are 
eminently justified m stating that the knowledge 
of the Viddha-salabhanjika remams mcomplete 
without a thorough study of the Gamatkara- 
taranginl 

Ibe Camatkara-tarangini is clearly a com- 
plement of the Prana-pratistha Further, it 
quotes m some places the opmions of Ohana- 
syama which are not found m the Prfina- 
pratistha They must have consulted them 
husband during the composition of the 
Camatkara-tarangmi about these pomte In 
two instances, however, they have actually 
referred to the Prina-pratistha In one place 
they state that details of a particular point will 
be supplied by Ghanasyama, but where — ^it is 
not clearly mentioned. 

The commentators have on many occasions 
questioned the grammatical accuracy of many 
words or the application of dramatic technics m 
tbe Viddha-salabhanjika They have further 
emphatically declared, assignmg their own 
reasonB,_that the poet made many mistakes m 
the Viddha-salabhanjika They have found 
fault not only with RSjesekhara but many 
champions of San^it Literature including 
Kalidasa and Bhavabhuti Needless to say that 
at times they have taken resort to p^tty-foggmg 
cnticism but they are usually ri^t, particularly, 
with reference to the Prakrit words There is 
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no reason however, why the Piakrta-prakasa 
should be the guide for the accuracy of all 
Prakrit words 

Again the commentators knew for certain 
that Rajas^ara flourished in Maharastra and 
nobody IS known to have questioned the validity 
of this truth Still, the commentators stress 
upon this fact agam and agam, and sometimes, 
wrongly so Thus, they say that because the 
poet has used the compound he must 

have been a Marathi wnter, it is well-known 
that it IS used throughout Northern, Eastern and 
Western India in the same sense and this can- 
not be in any way mdicative of his being a 
Marathi. 

The commentators are not infrequently 
audacious enough to pardon even Bhavabhuti 
and Kialidasa and they closely follow their 
husband m this respect Even Ghanasyama 
himself IS not justified m declarmg Bhavabhuti 
wrong m his grammar m many places m his 
commentatory on the Uttara-Rama-canta 

The commentators, m their enthusiasm for 
cnticismg Rajasekhara, forget that m the 
Balaramayana the poet himself asserted that he 
was the author of six works They are definitely 
wrong when they say Rajasekhara composed 
only three works, he was the author of no less 
than SIX works m any case 


PROBLEM OF REGIONAL SELF-SUFFICIENCY AND 
AGRICULTURAL PRODUCE OF BENGAL 

By S M SIRCAR, m sc , ph d (Lond ) , n i c , 

Lecturer in Botany, Ccdcutta, Umversity 

India, is predominantly an agricultural country, the normal requirement of her entire popula- 
the net area sown of 285 milhon acres is one tion. Durmg war time this dependence upon 
of the laigest cropped areas and the country food supplies is a great hardship on the people 
is mhabited by teeming millions where and has got devitalismg effects It is just 
the average daily w^e of an agncultural about a year that Japan has made an effective 
labourer is the smallest m the world Despite blockade of India so that no food supply from 
these conditions her agricultural produce is not Austraha or Burma is available, the consequencei» 
sufficient to feed the people This country of which are that the prices of essential food 
depends to a large extent on the import of grams have reached the hipest peak and the 
essential food from overseas, It is surpnsmg whole population of labour and peasants is 
that India imports Rs 352 millions worth of faced with starvation, 
food, drink and tobacco, of which food grams For the efficient prosecution of war self- 
alone amount to Rs 143 millions. A country sufficiency m food stuffs is as much a necessity 
whose more than 70% people hve on agricultural as the production of munitions This was very 
pupation, should develop lucraiave export bitterly realised by the countries at wax of 
wade On agncultural products m addition to 1914-18 , accordingly, numerous proposals to 
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revive agricultiural policy towards self-suffici- 
ency were made by all the belligerent counlnes 
Great Britain was one of the worst sufferers on 
account of her dependence on foreign countries 
for a major portion of food supplies Before 
the war of 1914-18, Great Britain used to import 
£220 millions worth of human food, while H&r 
home production was valued £190 millions 
Considering the different items of food it is 
.noticed that m the United kingdom meat and 
dairy produce was only one half of domestic 
consumption, while the fundamental food stuff. 
Wheat, was produced one-fifth of total requure- 
ment England is predominantly a live-stock 
country having 71 per cent of land as grass 
lands for the production of milk and meat 
This was considered not a satisfactory policy 
so new proposals were laid down to make the 
country as far as possible independent of 
supplies from foreign countries In connection 
with this late Sir Daniel Hall showed in 1917 
that Great Bntain m fact did not need so much 
grass land for the production of milk and meat, 
with a lessei grass land and more acreage under 
food crops both milk and meat production would 
be sufficient for the nation, with an added benefit 
of considerable reduction in wheat import By 
adopting this policy he showed that the country 


to tariff restriction Self-sufficiency m agricul- 
tural produce is her national policy and m order 
to develop this she has mtroduced tariffs on all 
imported food stuffs, encouraged the cultivation 
of wheat and other food grams by grantmg sub- 
sidies, regulatmg marketmg and checkmg middle 
man’s profiteering The eictent to which 
Germany is self-supporting in food grams may 
be seen from the following facte Of the total 
consumption 24 per cent bread cereals and 21 
per cent food cereals were imported m 1927 and 
in 1931 this came down to 4 and 6 percentages 
respectively One of the other outstandmg 
features m German agriculture is the large- 
scale reclamation of marshy land which has 
made her possible to mcrease wheat acreage 
from 4 4 million acres to 5 4 milhon acres 
during the ^ years 1927-31 This has made 
Germany practically self-supportmg m wheat 
and other important food stuffs 

Keeping pace with the growth of science, 
agriculture in the countnes abroad, is advancmg 
towards self-sufficiency, while Indian agriculture 
is driftmg from a policy of exporting surplus 
food, mto a state of dependence on imported 
food The table below will show the export from 
and import of food m India durmg the last 
few years 


could produce about 60 % of its requirement, 
while the rest could be bought from British 
possessions It may be noted that in Great 
Bntam sufficient land is not available to produce 
all her wheat required The mam idea was to 
be independent of supplies from foreign countries 
To-day Great Britain has improved her agricul- 
ture by introducing tariffs and new scientific 
methods in agriculture, putting more land under 
plough, extensive reclamation of marshy and 
swampy regions and granting necessary subsidies 
for growing certain specified crops One of the 
mam reasons for German offensive m this war 
IS her self-sufficiency m agricultural produces 
and this was also the case in the last war as 
late Sir Daniel Hall wrote: 

“The strength that Germany has shown, her capa- 
city to maintam the offensive even when cut off from 

mass of her foreign trade have not been wholly 
due to her natural resources, but have m the mam 
been brought about by deliberate provision of the con- 
mtions that war would create and by the preparation of 
the whole fabric of the commumty for the shock, m 
which preparedness the position of agriculture and the 
question of food supplies have been nuatters of prime 
importance ” 

Under the changed characters of mtemal 
competition, Germany was forced to anu at self- 
sufficiency, because her export iarade to pay for 
the import of food stuffs greatly difflipished due 


Export 
Bs (milhons) 



and flour 

Vegetables 

1935-36 

m 1 

16 5 

1936-37 

153 8 

17 0 

1937-38 

94 9 

20 8 

1938-39 

77 4 

22 7 

1939-40 

50 9 

23 7 

1940-41 

59 2 

24 4 

YeMi 

Import 



Rs (millions) 


Grams, Pulses 

Fruits and 


and flour 

Vegetables 

1935-36 

16 2 

13 3 

1936-37 

7 2 

14 1 

1937-38 

121 7 

15 8 

19138-39 

137 6 

13 4 

1939-40 

218 0 

12 1 

1940-41 

143 4 

10 2 

(AnuTial Statement of Sea-borne trade 


VoL I, Review of the Trade of India m 1940-41) 

Durmg this penod Lidia has not developed 
mdustries to such an extent that her position of 
importmg food grams is justifiable The 
countries which import food grams have large- 
scale mdustries where the bulk of labour is 
absorbed; and agriculture suffers mamly for 
want of labour and land. In India this is far 
from bemg the case; agncultyral population i§ 
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increasing and the land once cultivated is turn- 
ing into uncultutable waste The policy of 
importing food and paying by exports works 
well in peace and under smooth workmg of 
international trade, but it breaks down during 
war Modern warfare has brought in limitless 
destruction m land, air and sea, and has created 
an all-round dislocation of transport Countries 
importing food are facing starvation To guard 
against this self-sufficiency in food and matenal 
IS a problem of national security To-day India 
IS m need of producing more food She is to 
meet the demand of her own people and for 
the troops engaged m the eastern theatre of war 
as she is the only country m the East from where 
food for allies war could be supplied This 
urgent demand on food has stirred the Govern- 
ment to launch “Grow More Food” campaign 
m every provmce and state Recently a food 
department to co-ordmate production and supply 
of food m different provinces has been created 
If the consequences of war were considered in 
nght perspective at the beginnmg it appears the 
creation of this is long over-due However, this 
belated undertaking of the Government is 
Widely appreciated and the country will be 
immensely benefited if the plans are properly 
earned out But one is sceptical how long this 
policy will be fostered and the mterest of the 
peasants of this country will not be sacrificed 
for the growers abroad If Indian peasants, 
like others abroad, are not protected by suitable 
fiscal means, grantmg subsidies, her agricultural 
produce m the post-war penod will not be able 
to compete with the mechanised production of 
countries abroad 

Of the total imports of food m India a 
jarger amount is shared by Bengal It is a 
deficit provmce, dependmg largely on outside 
sources for almost all the necessary food supplies 
Since supplies from Burma are cut off and 
urgent demand of military requirements has 
created transport difficulties from one province 
to the other, Bengal is in the gnp of acute 
shorj^ge of essential food stuffs, at any moment 
there is the possibility of food not. Bengal, is 
mamly an agncultural provmce but nee, the 
mam food, is not produced m sufficient quantity 
to feed the people Total production is estima- 
ted m 1938-39 as about 8*5 million tons, while 
consumption for a population of 60 millions 
<1941) is calculated on a basis of 20 os per adult 
f>er day to be roughly 10 3 milliwi tons In 
addition 0 8 million tons of noe seeds are requir- 
for 22 4 million acres of nee Mea Bengal 
thus faces an annual deficit of 2 6 milhon tons of 
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nee, bulk of which is imported from Burma 
It IS desirable that this province having more 
than 90 per cent of the net cropped area under 
rice should develop export trade on this com- 
modity The present food crisis is not the 
creation of this war only, the provmce has been 
a deficit one before and the consequences are 
now bemg brought home to us War as it stands 
will be a long one and supplies from Burma 
will not be available It has now become an 
urgent problem to make good this deficit There 
are two ways by which this could be achieved— 
mcreasing nee yield and putting more land 
under rice cultivation Within recent years rice 
yield in Bengal has gone down from 1234 lbs 
(1907) to 771 lbs (1939-40) per acre, while 
to-day yield per acre is 2276 lbs in Japan, 2903 
lbs in Italy, 3109 lbs in Spain and 940 lbs in 
Burma For rice yield main factors are supply 
of water, manures, pure and improved seeds, 
control of pests and diseases and introduction 
of scientific methods of culture Water require- 
ment of this important crop of the province is 
altogether neglected, it is grown at the mercy 
of ram water, which is very uncertain and un- 
timely Not more than 7 per cent of total rice 
area are irrigated in Bengal While in Madras 
66 per cent are irrigated, consequently yield has 
increased to the extent of 48 per cent Sowing 
of nee is often delayed here for want of rains 
at the proper time, and later excessive rams and 
flood destroy a ripenmg crop This dependence 
on ram water should be removed by imge.tion 
and arrangements for drainage should be made 
Manurmg of paddy is not properly done in 
this province In the same field rice is grown 
m successive years without adding fertilisers as 
a result of which soil gets exhausted of impor- 
tant nutrient elements and yield diminishes 
Unless soil is fed with necessary elements after 
each cropping enhanced yield cannot be ensured 
Experimental trials have shown that the appli- 
cation of green manures more than doubles the 
yield givmg a net profit of Rs 15 to 20 per acre, 
cattle manure though better than no manure is 
mfenor to green manure A suitable combma- 
tion of phosphorus and nitrogen has given a net 
profit of Rs 40 per acre Artificial manures are 
not used in this country as they do not pay the 
cost of apphcation But it is admitted that a 
combmation of organic and morganic manure 
greatly mcreases the yield Unless artificials 
are added to soil from time to time, continued 
fertility of a soil can not be maintamed The 
couniries obtainmg higher yield have acc^ited 
a general policy of udmg artificial manures In 
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this country application of artificials is limited 
because of two reasons — chemical industry is 
yet to develop for manufacture of cheap ferti- 
lisers, and secondly, there is need for the 
knowledge of determining the fertiliser require- 
ments of different varieties of the rice by chemical 
analysis of different soils, along with this the 
proper time of application of fertilisers is to be 
ascertamed Time of application has got a great 
effect on yield and also on the total quality of 
manures required 

Another very important factor for crop 
yield that is now being increasingly realised is 
seed power and its treatment before sowing 
Production and supply of pure and better seeds 
IS necessary for increased yield, without which 
high yielding capacity of a variety cannot be 
maintained In the West there is a system of 
replacmg cultivator’s stocks with improved seeds 
grown in experimental field plots In nature 
the seeds of a variety generally loses the 
quality and yielding capacity for which it was 
originally selected But if new selection is made 
it IS possible to maintain or to improve the 
qualities of a variety In this country not even 
more than of rice area is supplied with im- 
proved seeds One remarkable achievement in 
increasing yield and inducing earliness is the 
Russian method of stimulating the early deve- 
lopment of plants before planting, which is 
technically known as vernalization This has 
now been recognised as a general agricultural 
method in Russia and is of immense practical 
value for escapmg cold, drought and othei un- 
favourable conditions for plant growth. Floods 
in this province are recurring catastrophes 
causmg damages to ripening crops In order to 
escape this attempts should be made to intio- 
duce this technique in rice cultivation 

If adequate attention be paid to all these 
factors rice production m Bengal would be suffi- 
cient to meet internal demand and to encourage 
export trade This would also obviate the 
necessity of extending the area under cultiva- 
tion The total area under rice is already large 
and it IS desirable that it should not be increased 
at the expense of areas imder other important 
food crops like wheat, pulses, oilseeds and sugar 
cane, production of which falls short of our 
requirement If self-sufficiency is to be aimed 
at, cultivation of these crops should be increased 
There is a considerable scope for this, as large 
areas suitable for these are still available in 
Bengal The total area available for cultiva- 
twaa mcluding current fallows and cultivable 
waste IS 36 16 million acres, of this 24-7 million 


acres are actually sown, thus there are about 
10 46 million acres of land available for culti- 
vation and these are generally distributed in 
districts where “ Rabi ” crops like wheat, pulses, 
oilseeds, sugar-cane and potato could be success- 
fully grown Out of these 10 46 million acres 
if we keep out 6 million acres as fallows for 
periodical rest, then theie will be still about 6 
million acres of land where cultivation could 
be extended after reclamation Land reclama- 
tion 'here would be possible only with State help 
as it involves a large initial expenditure for the 
clearmg of rou^ vegetation and fertilisers 
without any return The expenditure on 
fertilisers will be high as large quantities of 
lime, phosphate and potash are to be applied m 
successive years while the crop yield would be 
poor m quality for a number of years Then 
the land will attain proper fertility and becomes 
a paying proposition. 

It has been suggested by nutrition experts 
that the well-balanced diet of nce-eating people 
should include at least 5 oz of whole wheat 
(atta) per day per head, accordingly the re- 
quirement for this provmce would be 2 5 million 
tons of wheat 'Even if we leave out this change 
of dietary as not practicable at the present stage 
and consider only the present wheat position, 
it would appear that there is a considerable 
shortage of this food It is estimated that 

220.000 tons of wheat are imported in Bengal. 
The total production amounts to 46,000 tons in 
149,500 acres and is mamly confined in distncts 
of Nadia, Murshidabad, Rajshahi, Malda, Pabna, 
Dacca and Bankura But even in these districts 
there are still large cultivable areas which could 
be utilised for growmg wheat If a portion of 
the land that is lymg uncultivated is put under 
wheat the volume of import from other provmces 
would be greatly reduced 

Next to rice, important food of the people 
IS pulses and these are their main protein food 
Pulses are not pioduced sufficiently, more than 

60.000 tons of pulses like, gram, pea, cajauns 
lentil and Mungare imported in Bengal This 
provmce can be easily self-supportmg in pulses 
if more land is put under these crops and a sys- 
tem of double cropping is introduced in fields 
after harvesting paddy Of the total area of 
25 million acres sown in Bengal, 5 million acres 
are double cropped It is desirable that more 
areas should be put under this system of crop- 
pmg In order to do this attempt should be 
made to find out the possibility of the applica- 
tion of the method of vernalization in nee and 
rabi crops of this provmce. The importance of 
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this toehnique lies in the fact that by this process 
the total growth period of a crop plant is re- 
duced and earlier harvest is obtained In 
addition to the advantage of saving the crops 
from damages due to flood this would leave 
sufficient time for the preparation of land for 
the crop following in rotation 

Bengal consumes the largest quantity of 
mustard oil but the mam supply comes from 
the Punjab, U P and Bihar It is stated that 
30 years before this province was self-sufficient 
in the mustard seeds, and there were more than 
1 6 million acres of rape and mustard area In 
1939 this has gone down to 764,000 acres only 
and production is 142,000 tons Import from 
other provinces is about 100,000 tons of mustard 
seeds and a large quantity of mustard oil As 
the crop could be grown m areas after harvest- 
ing nee, proper measures diould be adopted to 
mtensify its cultivation Further more increased 
production of oil seeds would ensure increased 
food for the cattle and fertility of the soil as 
oil cakes are nch in nutrient for cattles and 
plants 

At one time Bengal was the chief exporter 
of sugar in Europe, but now her position m sugar 
industry has completely changed She is to 
depend on outside supply for white sugar It 
is stated that one of the reasons for this deterio- 
ration IS that the cultivators were mduced to 
grow jute as cash crop Jute cultivation was 
profitable at the beginning as the peasants were 
to be allured for its cultivation But now it 
has added to their suffenngs, because of exces- 
sive profiteering by middlemen and mill-owners 
Bengal consumes 131,083 tons of white sugar 
largely coming from outside, while her produc- 
tion of 526,000 tons is mostly used as raw sugar 
(Gut) The volume of import of white sugar 
shows that there is a considerable scope for 
j developmg this industry That soils in Bengal 
are suitable for this crop is mdicated by the fact 
that jdeld of raw sugar per area of non-irriga- 
ted field is even highest of all the other provmces 
m India In order to increase sugar production 
more acres after land reclamation should be 
placed under this crop Ihis would be econo- 
mically possible if sugar factories are developed 
in cane-growing areas and cultivators get a fair 
pnee for canes so that its cultivation becomes 
a profitable substitute for jute Where cultural 
conditions permit the areas released due to jute 
restriction should be devoted to this cash crop 

This province imports 30,362 tons of 
potatoes, the largest of all the provinces m India, 
mamljr coming from Burma. Bengal has got the 
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natural advantage of growing two crops of 
potatoes a year, one crop in the plains during 
winter which is harvested from November to 
March and a second crop grown in the hills 
duiing summer and is harvested fiom July to 
September Yet its cultivation has been neglect- 
ed Total production is estimated to be 246,800 
tons in an area of 88,000 acres mainly confined 
in the west and north Bengal, the hill produce 
being very small The production from the plams 
is exhausted from November to Apiil, then 
there is the scarcity period, which is met by 
impoits from Burma at double the price This 
dependence on import could be removed by 
putting more acres m the plams under potatoes 
and storage of surplus produce to be released 
during the scarcity period, secondly, by increas- 
mg the produce m the hills which will be 
available from July to October If sufficient 
quantities of potatoes are grown near about the 
industrial towns besides for table purpose 
industries for manufacturing farina, starch, 
alcohol, dextrin &c could be established In 
order to increase the areas under potatoes there 
IS need for research on the nature and quality 
of seeds required m different soils under differ- 
ent climatic conditions, use of suitable manure, 
prevention of disease and methods of storage 
Unless these problems are solved, potato culti- 
vation m this provmce would not be an attractive 
one 

Reviewing briefly the present agricultural 
position of this provmce it appears that we are 
living paraaitically on a large proportion of food 
from outside Tffiis dependence on imported 
food was not so long realised as supplies were 
being obtamed Now the war has brought home 
the consequences of that dependence in creatmg 
acute food shortage, looting and starvation The 
situation thus created leads us to one thought 
of makmg this province self-supporting With 
a population of over 60 millions this would by 
no means be achieved by pursumg the present 
agricultural system as the area of about 0 4 
acres sown per head of population is strikmgly 
small m companson to the standard of 1 acre m 
Germany and 1 6 jn the United Kmgdom Wlien 
the amount of land is the limiting factor m 
agricultural production, it becomes a necessity 
of adoptmg intensive cultivation In order to 
brmg about this some of the lines of action are 
suggested m this article War has tau^t us 
enough of our negligence m developing agricul- 
ture Should we not take effective steps in the 
immediate reorganisation of the agricultural 
policy of this province ? 



AS AMBASSADOR OF HINDU-MOSLEM UNITY 

By GUEDIAL MALLIK 


It has to be admitted that more people talk of 
the problem of Hindu-Moslem unity than act 
concretely m a manner which would hasten the 
solution thereof May be, m their work-a-day 
consciousness they live under the stress of 
sectarianism of some sort, — political, economic, 
credal or communal,-Hand hence are unable m 
their contact with one another to rise to that 
height of humanism, which is the very essence 
of the matter This is bemg said, of course, of 
the vocal educated classes, because the daily 
inter-relationship of the masses is marked by a 
bediock mutuality 

However, heie and there, even among this 
particular section of the population, there are 
to be met with persons who strive honestly and 
hard for translating .the ideal of Hindu-Moslem 
unity mto an actuality Only, as they live and 
work far away from the footlights, the world 
does not hear much of them and much less know 
and recognise them as the servants of the nation 

One such zealous advocate-qiiirv' actor * 
of the ideal was Professor Huijam Chand Kumar, 
who passed away at Hardwar in March last 
He hailed from the Punjab, where he was bom 
and educated durmg the seventies of the 
nineteenth century His scholastic career 
was punctuated with prizes and proficiency 
certificates After graduation, he joined one of 
the Government ofBices in Baluchistan as a clerk 
To make himself still more useful to his chief, 
he learnt shorthand, the knowledge of which m 
those days worked like sesame for ensurmg rapid 
promotion His unusual capacity for correct 
expression in English as well as in Urdu and 
Persian was another valuable asset to him 

Outside the Secretariat m Quetta he was 
known to the citizens as a scholar-recluse For, 
his one supreme abiding mterest was literature, 
to the service of which he burnt precious mid 
ni^t oil Now and again, there appeared from 
his pen an article m some leading Urdu periodi- 
cal which threw open the wmdows of his private 
study to the sun 

In 1917 the magic of Mrs Besant’s message 
and mmistry of Home Rule for India began to 
exercise its spell on hun It was not so much 
the political aspect of it as the vitalizing effect 
of the sprmgrbreeze of freedom, which it ushered 
into the soul of the people His own re- 
action to it was in the shape of self- 


conseciation to the twin-cause of education and 
emancipation of religion from the thral- 
dom of dead tradition Foi this purpose, 
therefore, he forthwith lesigned from Govern- 
ment service and responded to Mrs Besant’s 
call for workers in the national educational 
institutions, started by her to implement and 
integrate her pledge of self-government He 
threw in his lot, consequently, with the sponsors 
of Sind National College (now styled as Daya- 
ram Gidumal National College) in Hyderabad 
(Smd) While servmg on its staff, he also 
devoted himself to the populanzation of the 
Theosophical outlook of brotherhood among 
religions and races But he selected as his 
special province of study and pursuit of service 
the objective of Hindu-Moslem unity In this 
connection, it is worth mentioning that along 
with Mr C Jmarajadasa, of the Theosophical 
Society, and a few others he was one of the 
pillars of Islamic Association, set up by the 
Society, now unfortunately defunct 

After a few years, howevei, he gave himself 
up wholly and solely to the sacred project of 
Hmdu-Moslem unity He studied thoroughly 
Islamic and Hindu scriptures and associated 
mtimately with those who mterpreted them to 
them co-rehgionists m the country The result 
was that when during his tours, through the 
length and breadth of India, organised mostly 
under the auspices of the Theosophical Society, 
he lectured on the Bhagvad-Gita, or the Quran, 
his presentation used to be not only free from 
the poison of communal passion or prejudice, 
but it also set a high standard of scholarship 
and of synthetic sympathy to the audience as 
well as to other speakers on the same subject. 
On one occasion his Moslem hearers, numbering 
several thousands, were so deeply moved by his 
catholic and chaste commentary on one of then 
well-known, but inadequately understood, scnp- 
tural texts and traditions that they expressed 
then unanimous appreciation of it in the form 
of an award of gold medal to him 

But more than by his successes as a speaker 
on the platform m respect of his fervid plea for 
Hmdu-Moslem unity, his life’s fulfilment was 
made fragrant by his ceaseless acts of silent 
service to all, irrespective of sect, status and 
sex, and by his affectionate spint of under- 
standmg of their problems and of their priva- 
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tions He lived up to the motto . Kindness 
IS more than creed, human sympathy is more 
than holy scriptures In his personal life he 
was almost an anchorite, for his physical wants 
were of the barest 

He retired from his self-chosen, self-conse- 
crated field of activity over a decade ago before 
his death The reason for this, perhaps, was 
the mcreasingly-evident evocation of inflam- 
mable emotions by the power-hunting politicians 


He spent, therefore, the closing years of his 
life m sustained communion with His creator, 
through study of scriptures of all faiths and 
fellowship with the saints of all communities 
Last year he betook himself to the heights of the 
Himalayas and more or less completely cut him- 
self off from all contact with the work-a-day 
world When he had sufficiently tuned himself 
to the eternal melody of the Mother Ganges she 
absorbed him into her vast and vitalizing being 


THE LATE MR. JHAVERI OF SOUTH AFRICA 

- By Swami BHAWANI DAYAL 


I HAVE just received a cable from Mr Aboobaker Moosa, 
Secretary of ihe Natal Indian Congress, annortecmg the 
death of Mr Omar Hajee Amod Jhaven, one of the 
venerable and veteran Indian leaders of South Africa 
who peacefully passed away on last Thursday night, 
the 29th July, at his residence m Durban My associa- 
tion with him for more than a quarter of a century in 
our struggle against the number of anti-Indian legidar 
tions mtroducw by the Umon Government from time 
to tinse, has been a very close one and therefore I can 
say with personal knowledge that the death of our 
fnend, Mr Jhaven, particularly at this juncture, is A 
great loss to our countrymen m South Africa It is 
impossible to write all the noble deeds he has done 
towards the welfare of his commuruty m this short 
tribute of mme but it is sufficient to say that he has 
made his name immortal in the annals of the Indians 
abroad He will be alwa]^ remembered for his public 
swvices that he has rendered for the uplift of his com- 
mnnity m the Umon He had a va^ knowledge of 
worldly expenence, hence his counsel was frequently 
sought and readily given He was a great patriot and 
lovw by eiery section of Indian nation He was a 
faithful fnend and an early associate of Mahatma 
Qandhi who had elected him as one of the trustees of 
his Phoenix Settlement (Gandhi Ashram) before he bade 
farewell to South Afnca That the Mian settlers have 
lost a noble and the oldest leader cannot be gainsaid 
His influence upon the Indian public life of Soutti Afnca 
has been so useful and impressive as to render it 
impossible for any of us to estimate its true value 
He was a man, the like of whom we ^all not easily 
find agam He has played his part and played it well 
He has set up a splendid example to ms countrymen 
m South Afnca 

The late Mr Omar Hajee Amod Jhaven was bom 
at Porbandar (Kathiawar) m 1873 and went to South 
Afnca at the tender age of ten m 18^ He received 
his education m Boys’ Model School ^ Durban He 
became a firm follower and fnend of MaW^ma Gandhi, 


which lasted without a break until his death He was 
one of the foremost nationalist Muslims respected and 
loved the Hmdus, Muslims, Christians and Parsis 
alike He had enrolled himself as a onember of the 
Natal Indian Congress in 1905 and was elected its joint- 
secretaiy m 1900 He was elected twice the Piesident 
of South Afnoan Indian Congress and the Chairman of 
the Onent Club He was also the Chairman of the 
Mohandas Karamchand Libraiy and Parsi Rustomji 
Hall, the Jerbai RusJomji Tmst, the Rustomji Gorkoo- 
doo Trust and Jivanji Trust, Trustee of the Hajee 
Moosa Trust and the Chairman of the Grey Street 
Jooma Masjid He made an extensive tour to Europe, 
Amenca, and Northern Afnca in 1904 and visited all 
parts of Mia m 1908 

The Mian settlers of South Africa mourn today 
the death of this notable and distingmebed leader who 
had served them faithfully for a number of years as a 
public worker and guide He shall be no more amidst 
us to lead and guide the community and we shall be 
sadly missmg one whose presence had been an unfaUmg 
source of inspiration to all of us He was a notable 
scholar and his rare mtellectual powers were ever used 
m the mterest of the common weal He was a man 
whom all would have delighted to honour and was 
beloved both for his amiability and kinffiiess of dis- 
position Such men do not live m vain Their good 
deeds live for ever He was indeed a great man whose 
vacant place could hardly be filled It is very unfor- 
tunate mdeed that the South Afndan Mians have lost 
four outstandmg figures— Messrs Hajee E M Paruk, 
V S C Pather, M E Valod and 0 H A Jhaven— 
within a year when their presence was most essential 
to lead and guide the Mian settlers m their struggle 
for survival but it is not for us to question the wisdom 
of Parmatma. We have to go before the will of 
the Almighty May Panmatma m his mfinite mercy grant 
an eternal peace to the departed soul and give courage 
and fortitude to the Indian settlers in general and the 
family m particular to endure the loss 




INDIAN PERIODICALS 



Rabindranath^s Poetry 

Speaking at the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Calcutta, on Thursday evening (August 19, 1943) , 
Dr Anaiya Chakiavarty gave a striking inter- 
pretation of Rabindranath’s poetry which, he 
said, owed its strength to ^ts basic Indianism 

It was because Rabindranath absorbed the mam 
sti earns of India’s cultuie, and struck his roots deep 
mto the great unity of our traditions, that he reached 
universal humanity In acknowledging Tagore the 
world had accepted not the poetry of a region nor of a 
cultuied majonty but the whole of India’s civilisation 
also which Tagore represented This was to be remem- 
bered at a time when the outside world was asked to 
look at India’s culture as disconnected fragments, not 
as an unbioken continuum of civilisation m which 
diffeient cultures had mingled 

Tagore’s poetry was a confluence The great 
Vodantic stream was the h(mc reality oj India which 
had synthemed the ancient cultuies of this land, and 
Rabindranath^ 8 writings weie nounshea by this Call 
this matrix of India’s basic culture by what name you 
will, Indian or Hindu, — this Vedic stiatum is at the 
foundation of India’s civilisation But Tagore’s poetry 
was also enriched, as India’s culture has been, by the 
later Islamic and Western contributions The genius of 
Tagore’s poetry is that he could give expression to this 
confluence not only m scholarly writmgs but m a crea- 
tive synthesis 

Like Chinese poetry which reflected the 
synthesis on many Chinese cultures, Tagore’s 
great lyncs also revealed the unbroken unity 
of our civilisation and evoked the wonder of 
the modem world. 

It was by being patriotic that one could be umvei- 
sal, the secret of Tagore’s internationalism was that he 
lov^ed and expressed a particular civilisation while his 
visKin encompassed the whole humanity His lyncs were 
wet with the monsoon rains, green with the colour of 
BengaVs meadows, they reflected the light of owr shies and 
were fragrant with our flowers His stones were flIUd 
mth pictures of our own peasants, middle-class people, 
and the vanous joys and sorrows of our toiling masses 
It was because Tagore was so much a pai't of India that 
he was also of the woild Let us know him as a true 
Indian poet, and the finest fiowenng of India’s renas- 
cent civilisation — A B Patnka, 20-8^3 

Woman — A New Age 

The following is an extract from an English 
translation by Dr Kalidas Nag (as published in 
The Visva-Bharati Quarterly) of an Address 
delivered by Rabindranath Tagore at the 'All- 
Bengal Woman Workers’ Association, 2nd 
October, 192^: 


I feel that a new age has dawned upon this earth 
Fiom time immemonal man had exercised special juris- 
diccion over society and civilisation Its statecraft, its 
economic oolicy and its social admmistration were dic- 
tated by man Behmd him were women working m- 
visibly, confined exclusively to their domestic duties 
That was an one-Sided civilisation which depnved human 
nature of much of its richness Much wealth lay stag- 
nant, like a imaser’s hoaid, m the heart of women The 
doors of that imprisoned hoard are flung open today 

In the infancy of this eaith forests grew upon the 
piime\al sediments of clay Those forests stored withm 
the trees the suns rays for millions of years Then the 
foiests weie submerged and lay hidden for ages getting 
tian«?formed into coal When the doors of that sub- 
ten anean world were opened, man received back those 
stored-up solar energies, unused for ages, m the form 
of coal and apphed them to his own needs, and so. 
with a new’^ and all-conquering energy, man inaugurated 
a new age 

Such thmgs have happened with regard to the 
external material wealth of man Today a special mme 
of our spiritual treasure has opened itself to others 
Women of our own limited household are appearing as 
colleagues of a world-womanhood Through the colla- 
boration of this new mmd with ever-creative human 
immd, we attain new strength which is operating today, 
vusibb or invisibly Man disturbed the centre of gra- 
V ity of creation and threatened it with rum, by attempt- 
ing to build a meie man-made civilisation, but now we 
may hope that eqiuhbiium will be restored 

The old foundations of civilisation were 
rudely shaken by violent histoncal earthquakes 

None could stop that disintegration, for there were 
many factors, working for >eais, to brmg about this 
crisis of civilisation Our only consolation: is this that, 
in the task of building a new civilisation on the basis 
of revolution we have a new womanhood on our 
side and that women are getting ready all over the 
world for their new role The veil that hitherto 
coi^ied their faces has dropped, just as the mental veil 
that shut them out of the world is disappearmg The 
human society, which is their cradle, is becoming mani- 
fest to women fiom all sides and in different aspects 
Women will no longer be satisfied playing with the dolls 
made in the factoi-v of prejudices Their natural gemus 
for tending life will now be fully applied, not merely 
m their owm homes but in the larger world of humanity 
The blood of human sacrifice has been used 
by man for ages to build the bricks for the 
citadel of civilisation 

Individual man has been mercilessly sacrificed in 
Older to establish the so-called general polity, the life- 
blood of individual labourers has been sucked dry in 
order to build the stupendous wealth of the capitalists, 
the libation of the blood of helpless millions has gone 
to feed the frame of power of the powerful, the chariot 
of state-inteiest is ever bemg dragged by the unhappy 
millions tied to it This civihaation is propelled by- 
power which offers httle scope or S3mipathy In this 
civilisation we find the apotheosis of the hunter’s joy 




over the slau^ter of countless innocent and helpless 
lives, and it has made man most ruthless and cruel 
to his fellowmen and to other bemgs m the animaJ 
kingdoen A tiger is rarely perturbed by fear of another 
tsger, but, m our present civilisation, man all the world 
over 18 mortally afraid of his fellow-men In such an 
unnatural state, civilisation gives birth to the deadly 
weapon which would destroy it, which process is ]ust 
begun Simultaneously we find the terrified man trymg 
to improvise softie claptrap of Pacifism, but that 
would be of little avail when real peace is not m his 
soul A civilisation based on manslaughter cannot last 

Let us, however, hope for a new order of 
civilisation 

If it ever matenahaes, then the contnbution of 
women will have to be fully utilised m that new crea- 
tion May the call of that new age reach the heart of 
women and may they not stick conservatively to the 
sweepings of centunes which are foul and imhealthy 
Let them open ^eir heart, bnghten their intellect, and 
offer their devotion to the altar of wisdom Let them 
remeanber that thoughtless blmd conservatism is hostile 
to creative process and that the age of new creation is 
dawnmg To share the pnvilege of living in that 
glonous age our women maust free thei^ mmd from 
illusions, which are unworthy of them. They must lift 
their head high, break themselves away froca the torpor 
of Ignorance and from all downward teidencies, real 
or imaginary Let women achieve that cp^pacity— -the 
q|icelaa& of achieving results may cipme latet, or it may 
at all 


The Maker of Modem China 

Chiang KAi-shek is far more than a great 
general and admmistratoi He is the living 
symbol of Chms^'s epic fight for freedom, he is 
one of the makers of modem China Observes 
The Indian Readers" Digest 

Determined from boyhood to help free Chma from 
Japanese aggi^ssion, Chiang Kai^hek was encouiaged 
and inspired by his widowed mother in his decision to 
become a soldier In 1906, at the age of 19, he entered 
Paoting Military School Sole quahfications of -a 
Chmese officer then-^kiU with sabres, ability to lift 
and swing heavy-weights ! 

Since Japan gloried m war, even as China detested 
it, Chiang, to leain from his enemies, took an advanced 
course at Tokyo There he met and became the disci- 
ple of Dr Sun Yat-sen, Father of Modem Chma But 
m 1911, Impenal Chmese troops rose against the decad- 
ent Manchu War Lords Chiang asked for 48 hours' 
leave, bought a civilian suit, posted uniform and sword 
to Tokyo Academy— and returned to Shanghai 

In 1923, Chiang went to study the Soviet 
military system, then returned to Chma to 
establish the Whampoo Military Academy 

Workmg from early mommg to late night, he plan- 
ned courses for his men, tramed them and turned Ihem 
mto first-rate officers well-veised m modem methods of 
warfare Now the Academy produces splendid com- 
manders for Chma's army divisions 

Elected to the Central Executive of the Kuonuor 


3 Factors that Make 
a Graceful face 

MARGO SOAP 


This antiseptic Toilet soap is prepared scienti- 
fically in hygienic condition from oil Margosa 
It destroys germs that harm a complexion 
It leaves an afterbath feeling of Joyous exhi- 
laration. 


RENUKA 


TOILET 

POWDER 


This Margosa Toilet Powder gives the skin, 
hands and face the special protection from 
sun and heat It is entirely harmless and its 
perfume is of lingering memory 



SILTRES 

A shampoo prepared scientifi- 
cally to counter climatic condi- 
tions. Keeps hair lustrous and 
allunng. 
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tang (China’s People’s Party) in 1926, a year later, 
Chiang led a great crusade of the Chinese people in 
their struggle for freedom They swept the country 
Nanking fell, Shanghai was about to come to terms— 
when suddenly the people’s front collapsed, Chiang’s 
followers believing that he was about to compromise 
with the enemy Actually, he was on the pomt of 
raismg a loan from the bankers, who sick of plundering 
War Lords, looked to him to establish peace and order 
For the next 10 yeais Chiang set about a tremen- 
dous task — ^unifying China, which for thousands of yearss 
had been split into factions ruled by quarrelsome War 
Lords A man of iron will, supreme moral and physical 
courage, he succeeded 


Mei-Lmg, is known and admired all over the world 
as Madame Chiang Kai-shek Her energy, courage and 
practical ability have been tested in many different 
fields She has reorganised the Chmese air force, she 
deals with all the Generalissimo’s foreign contacts and 
correspondence, she directs women’s war work, anu 
personally trains teachers to go into the country and 
organise health centres She has started war orphanages 
where thousands of homeless children are growmg up 
in safety and bemg cared for and educated Her recent 
address to the United States Congress has been acclaim- 
ed as one of the best speeches ever made by the repre- 
sentative of a foreign Power 


Japan, dreading a united China, gtnick m 
1937 

Much territory was seized by the enemy but Chiaj^ 
never wavered Every political group m the county 
was united behind Chiang, the one man who could 
command the loyalty of the whole Chmese people 

Great towns fell to the enemy one after another 
But despair never entered Chiang’s mmd “ My armies 
wiU bend but not break,” he said To J^anese pwoe 
overtures he rwlied oharacteristioally when I parted 
15 years ago I had only 2,000 cadets ^d I had no 
money, and I licked the War Lords Today I have 
half of Chma and the fnendship fif Amenca and 
England Let the Japanese come 

His Wife — formerly Mei-Ling beautiful, 
America-educated daughter of the famous 
Soong family — 'is his constant companion. 

He says she is worth 10 divisions of troops^ to 
him Mamed m 1927, they have rarely been parted 
duang adopted Chnstiamty — ^his wife’s faith— soon after 
mams^' 


Air BoDibiiige 

The New Review observes 

The destruction of to gjven area m a toTO does 
not imply the annihilation of whatever war industry it 
accommodated, buildmgs collapse, plants are partly 
destroyed, partly damaged, partly spared but recon- 
struction can be rapid, Coventry’s mdustnes we re- 
. started within six months of the famous raid The 3® 
acres devastated in Dusseldorf last October were nearly 
rebuilt when our last raid obhterated over 1,000 aerw 
in the saimiP town A local bombmg does not neceswily 
mean more than a temporary didooation or slowing down 
of production 

But a- simultaneous destruction of vanous ajeas 
has a cumulative effect which can rum productiop for 
a very long time, and may be fatal if the industries 
ate complementary The simultaneous destruction ol 
the tannery, the boot-factory and the boot-shop, or 
agam, of the baker’s, the butcher’s and the green- 
grocer’s IS much more fatal to village life their 
successive destruction It is not merely a question o 
materials and stocks, but also a matter of the psycholo- 
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which for the last 65 years has been re- 
commended as the sovereign remedy for 
all affections of the hair. Kuntaline is 
the nearest approach to natural oil in 
the scalp So 

USE THE BEST & NEVER REGRET 

H. BOSE, PERFUMERS, 

62, Amherst Street, CALCUTTA 

gical depression on a larger number of people Now 
Qie bombings m the Euhr these last months have 
been earned out with a view to this cumulative effect 
of simultaneous destruction, and thou^ they have not 
proved catastrophic, as was optimistically announced, 
they have senously impaired the Nazi war potential 
mid will greatly hamper their movements m the coming 
campaign 

We are not yet m a position to carry on so exten- 
sive simultaneous destructions as to bring a 

collapse of the Axis war industries m the next few 
months Our bombings cannot yet reach far enough 
into the Nazi hinterland, and our bombers are not yet 
nunerous enough to undertake many large-scale raids 
withm a short penod 


FOR SEPTEMBER, 1943 

weapons did their worst m this blood-red pandemoniunn, 
and the inferno lasted from dawn till sunset, till late 
m the night, till Deaths tired sneer had frozen the 
battle tumult into a blood-sodden hush 

And with the new dawn, a new carnage began 
For ten horrible days the clash of those giant armies 
grew louder and grimmer, and every night Death’s sneer 
grew icier For ten days, the spirit of man challenged 
death, men from all the Russias and men from the 
whole of Germany But* aftei ten days, there were no 
more men from Germany to spare for the carnage the 
Nazi High Command realised that reserves had dwin- 
dled down to a dangerous point, (they had, according 
to Soviet statistics, lost 2,600 tanks, 1,037 aircraft, 
60,000 men) , they slowed down their attacks, entrenched 
themselves as best they could and remained on the 
defensive But there were yet men from all the Russias 
and they turned to the offensive, they went on challeng- 
mg death and they reconquered the rums of their 
villages 

With the Kursk front firmlv held, Shaposhnikov 
decided to launch his own offensive m a neighbouring 
sector, he struck at the Nazi hedgehog round Oiel 

lithnania 

Wilting on Lithuania E J Hamson 
observes m The Aryan Path 

The Lithuanian language of all living European 
speech today is most closely akin to Sans&it As far 
back as the eighteenth century the attention of German 
philologists such as P Ruhig, J Vater, von Bohlen, W 
Humboldt and others, was drawn to the unusual anti- 
quity of Lithuanian Theodore Benfey says of it 

"The Lithuanian language, even in its present-day 
shape, has to a large extent preserved such an ancient 
character that for knowledge of the fundamental forms 
of the Indo-Gennanic tongues it possesses an import- 
ance which IS scarcely less than that of, inter alia, 
Sanaknt and Bactnan” 

Again, J Karlowicz thus characterizes the antiquity 
of Lithuanian 

"Its resonance and endings ever remind us of the 
ancient sounds of the Indians, Persians, Greeks, Romans, 
Goths, Celts, and the ancient Slavs Many of the 
Lithuanian sentences are almost indistinguishable from 
Sansknt ” 

In other words, what in the languages of other 
nations has crumbled away durmg the intervening cen- 
tunes has survived m the speech of the Lithuanian 
people, amazing the philologist with its richness and 
variety 



Kursk and Orel 

Sneaking about the ten-day German offen- 
sive The New Bev%euo says • 

The Axis had stiU the advantage of the initiative, 
von Kluge’s plan was to pmch off the bulge in front 
of Kursk and his ten days’ attack was possibly the most 
omirderous assault this war witnessed so far, it was 
worse than anything Smolensk or even Stalingrad ever 
e^enenced. All the weight of the Axis went into the 
blow, all the new weapons devised and perfected during 
the winter respite were thrown into the batUe 250J)00 
troops, 2J500 aircraft and 4/K)0 tanks indudnuE 1000 
Tigers (Mark VI) ’ 

Planes, tanks and guns went mto addon in lavidi 
nnnabeis, for days on end, nfles crackled and guns 
boomed, planes roared and bombs tiiundeied, 
oianged and mines bellowed, all the moat wicked 
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RAJ JYOTISHI 


WORLD-FAMOUS ASTROLOGER & TANTRIK 
PANDIT HARISH CH. SASTRI, JYOTISHTIRTHA 
141/lC, Russa Road, Kalighat, Calcutta, 


Highly spoken of by the prominent people of different countries for his accurate calculations and Tantnk 
rites and attained great fame by casting the Horoscope of Ex-King EDWARD THE VII I 
The attainment of nis great fame in accurate calculations and forecast is due only to his unfathom- 
able proficiency in Astrology and Palmistry which he gained by his lone researches made according to 
the standard of the Great Sage Vngu and Parashara 

The sure eflTect of his Kavachas and Saniiswastayanaj which he makes in course of his religious 
duties, ensures bnlliant success in all respects and impracticable things are made possible % sp3l of 
Taotra only, because he gained a special spiritual and Tantnk Power after propitiating Mahamaya Sn 
Sri Siddheswan by deep meditation 

THE TWO OF HIS MOST POWERFUL JEWELS — 

brings peace of mind, happiness in family, heals incurable diseases, saves 
D.€lwil^ll€l from accident, premature death, jfire and theft ensures success in exami- 
nations, iDcresseB mental and phySiCal power The wearer of this Jewel is saved from all sorts of troubles 
as it pleases all evil stars. Ordinary Rs 6, Special Rs 20 only 

overcome enemies, to fulfil the desire, to get promotion in 
ImilWClvllcl services, to attain sure success in litigations and business, to jnerease 
wealth, to secure command upon all The wearer of this Jewel becomes very happy and ensures success 
in life in all respects It is always very good to the welfare of the family men Ordinary Ba, 12, 
Special Ra 45 only 

SOME OF THE RESPECTABLE PERSONAGES CHARMED BY HIS HONEST SERVICES — 


Mr A K Faziul Haque, Ex-premier, Bengal , The renowned dancer and actress Mrs, Sadhona Bc^e , 
Nataraj Mr Udaya Sankar , Mr J 0. Chakravarty, Registrar of Calcutta University , Mr P. B Das, Bar- 
at-Law, Patna, Mr Jadav Prasad Ohuliha, ml a, Assam Assembly , Millionaire Mr Kesharam Sorabjf 
Bui Bui Desai, Bombig^ , Dewan Bahadur R Sundar Achary, Madras , Lilaram Manguram, Hyderabad, 
Sindh , Lakshmiswar Sinha, Wardha , Budha Samser Jong Bahadur, brother of Nepal Raj , K N Dalai, 
Mg Director, Nath Bank Ltd , Maharajadhiraj of Burawan, Udaya Chand Mabatap , Mr F White, 
South Africa , Madam Yogini, Milbrooke Court, England, etc Consult him to-day o) lontp to 


Thus August Schleicher, one of the most distinguish- 
ed of German Lithuanian scholars, after readmg the 
poems of the Lithuanian writer Duonelaitis, deSared 
that he was ** conscious therem of a tongue which in the 
perfection of its forms could vie with the works of the 
Greeks, Romans, and Indians’' 

The fact that dunng so many centunes of bitter 
Struggle with external foes the Lithuanians have never- 
theless succeeded m preserving almost mtact until the 
present day the distinctiveness of their speech should 
surely be accepted as evidence of their tenacity and 
innate national vitality. 

The ‘‘New Cheniistry” May Obviate 
Cruelty I 

D Jeffrey Williams writes in The 
Theosophist : 

This IS bemg called “the chemist’s age” It is 
claimed by Professor I M Heilboin, FRS, in The 
Spectator, 9th April, 1943, that * chemistry is umque 
in that it obtrudes itself into every phase of modem 
civilization ” 

Plastics or synthetic resms, to mention only one 
section of the vast field of modem chemistry, are m- 
vadmg textiles, the leather industry, glass and all sorts 
of materials for domestic uses What is taking place 
in connection with the war-efiort m countries now at 
war IS impossible to say, but various hints dropped by 
those in a position to know in Bntain suggest that 
many new aevelopments have taken place which will 
surprise us when peace returns Coal, wood, stalks and 
straws of vanous kinds of plants are the happy hunting- 
ground of the chemist m these days, and among the 
inolecules he labours to construct many marvels in the 
way of new materials I Rayon and nylon have come 


to stay So has synthetic rubber Vanous processes 
dealing with coal enable the production of motor fuel, 
and benzole and other hquid products derived from coal 
give us those many thmgs used m the mamifactuie of 
synthetic dyes, explosives, pharmaceutical chemicals, 
plastics, etc Coal hydrogenation, for instance, leads to 
the formation of a vast series of chemical substances. 
Another method will gi\e the chemical raw material of 
a fur-fabne coat or velveteen or glass or imitation 
"reptile” shoes or "leather” for chairs or seats in 
bombers, and so on It may be a long cry from a pair 
of rayon stockings (or nylon stockmgs) to mechanical 
belting m factories, but the chemists build up both and 
whisper "cellulose acetate” 

Dr G UUmann in the Textile Manufacture 
er, of March 1943, wrote 

"In the cellulose materials there are still unfore- 
seeable possibilities It cannot be foreseen what role 
will be played by fibres made entirely from the chemi- 
cals, especially m view of exceptional properties ” 

It IS not thought that " man-made fibres will elimin- 
ate natural fibres m the long run,” but in view of 
oertam shortages (as m the supply of cotton, wool 
and skins, for instance) there may be some short-run 
advantages in favour of synthetic pores m the post-war 
world "On the whole,” says Ullmann, "there seems 
less limitation on man-made fibres than on natural 
fibres” Also, the costs and paces of man-made fibres 
do not fluctuate like those of the natural fibres We shall 
depart, it seems, from the use of natural fur. natural 
wool, natural leather, m the post-war world, to an 
increasing extent That will mean a great reduction 
m cruelty and animal exploitation For which pros- 
pects some of us heave a sigh — that is not a sigh — of 
relief 1 Some experts think the new chemistry will 
make for a new textile revolution 
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The Beveridge Report 

In an article under the above caption m 
the Jewish Frontier, Bernard Noskm draws a 
rough and cursoiy sketch of the Beveiidge 
Report “whose more than 300 pages are filled 
with a penetrating analysis of Bntain^s varied 
social and economic problems” and observes 

The stnhng feature of the Plan (or Report) is, as 
I have said, its comprehensiveness, it embraces all 
citizens, all contingencies under a single and uniform 
system of contnbution Beveridge, himself, calls it a 
scheme of “ social msurance,” but as the London Econo- 
mist well observes ‘ it is not an insurance plan” for 
m its aim at attammg a national mmimum it casts 
aside one of the basic pnnciples of insurance, '‘that 
of relating premium to specific risk ” 

Althou^ the Bevendge Import has not yet been 
acted upon by Parhament, its acceptance by Britain 
after the War, with inconsequential modification, is a 
foregone conclusion Labor is for it, and none but 
extrame Conservatives will have the hardihood to 
oppose it That is the measure of the vast gulf which 
separates the social unrest which developed durmg 
WotW War I from that of our own day The air then 
was filled with socialist, guild-socialist, revolutionary 


socialist, and communist slogans Radical change was 
to be ushered in through the agency of class strife 
Revolution and the general stnke seemed to be on the 

cider of the day j i .u 

It would be inteiesting to trace how and why this 
difference in the tempei of social unrest developed, but 
it cannot be done in this brief article However, two 
salient points ought to be mentioned The Russian 
Resolution taught radicals and woiking men m the 
West that a total revolution could only be bought at 
an enormous expense of blood and sacrifice, and tha^ 
even when completed, fundamental social, political and 
national problems remamed On the other hand, the 
startlmg rise of the Nazis and their near success in 
achievmg world domination has caused all classes m 
Britain to close ranks, and has wained such of the aristo- 
cracy and bourgeoisie of Britain as might have toyed 
with the idea of the danger of allowmg gangster, self- 
appointed saviors from the Right to usurp power in the 
commonwealth All classes and all parties have been 
renewed in their faith that the British Constitution 
affords the surest guarantee of their mutual protection 
and well-being, and that Britain can solve its social 
and economic problems withm its framework 

Smce the article was written the House of Com- 
mons debated the Government’s proposals anent the 
Beveridge Plan and adopted theani against a vote of 
97 Labor members and a scattering of (3onseivatives 
and Liberals who piotested that the Government did 
not go far enough in accepting the plan There was 
particular dissatisfaction with the Goveinment’s failure 
to set up immediately a Ministry for Social Security 
and 'to acquiesce m the plan’s provision for the elimina- 
tion of the industrial insurance busmess and its total 
conversion into a public enterprise Mr Momson, 
speaking for the Cabinet, tried to allay the ill-feeling 
of the Labor members and transpose the issue as one 
not of the Government’s rejection of the Bevendge 
Plan, but of the more complete implementation of it 
after the war is over One cannot say at this distance, 
(New York) especially m view of the fact that the 
Cabmet’s position is backed by Labor stalwarts like 
Attlee, Bevin, Momson and Greenwood, that the Gov- 
ernment IS insincere 


Spotlight on Poverty 

The Economist while reviewing Our Towns 
A Close-Up by the Hygiene Committee of the 
Women^s Group on Public Welfare (Oxford 
University Press 143 pages 5s net), writes 
as follows under the above caption 

Towards the end of the fourth year of war it is 
difi&cult to reonember that in the early months almost 
the whole war news, for this country, consisted of the 
trials and problems of evacuation Yet, when the 
social history of the war comes to be written it is 
probable that this great migration will form the most 
important subject because it revealed to the whole 
people the black i^ots in social life Ti there are 
etojf some who refuse to accept them as tme, a book 
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ASTROLOGER & PALMIST 

RAJ JYOTISHI, JYOTISH-SHIROMANI PANDIT 
RAMESH CHANDRA BHATTACHARYYA, JYOTI- 
SHARNAV, M R A. S. (LONDON) of International 
fame, President of the world-renowned All-India Astro- 
logical and Astronomical Society is at present staying 
at Calcutta Those who informed him of their incon- 
venience due to his absence, may now see or write to 
him in Calcutta 


It is well-known that the astrological predictions 
of this great scholar, his wonderful methods of 
j redressing the pernicious inflaence of evil stars, his 
power to brmg success in complicated law-suits and 
also to cure incurable diseases (Phthisis, Asthma, Piles, 

* 1 1 ^ Diabetes, Seminal diseases, DifiScult cases of Insanity, 

* * Hystena, Epilepsy and all kinds of Pemale Diseases— 

Sterility, Painful Menstruation, Menorrhagia, etc) are really uncommon 

Many Ruling Chiefs of India, High Court Judges, Commissioners of Divisions, Advocate- 
Q-enerals, Nawabs, Rajas, Maharajas, etc, and also many reputed personalities of the world 
(of England, America, Australia, Africa, China, Japan, etc) have given many spontaneous 
testimonials of the great Pandit’s wonderful powers 

A few ziames of emieent personalities are given below wbo have tested his wonderful attainments in 
Astrology, Palmistry and Tantrio rites, etc His Highness the Maharaja of Atgan the Raja Bahadur of 
Barkimedi, an Hon’ble Member of the Orissa Assembly, Maharaj Kumar of Hmdoi, Maharaja c^ir Manmatha 
Nath Rot Ohowdhu^, Kt of Son tosh, Hon^ble Chief Justice Sir Manmotha Nath Mukherjee, Kt* of 
Calcutta High Court, Hon ’ble Justice Sir C Madhavam Nair, Kt, Privy-Council, Kumar Ramen^a Narayan 
Roy of famous Bhowal Case, Hon’ble Mr S C Mitra, ^ a , b l President-of Bengal Legislative Council, 
Hon ble Mr. P D Eaikot Minister, Govt of Bencal Knan Sahib Mr* Motahar Hossam Khan, b a , Suptd 
of Excise, Rangpur, Mr E A Araki, M A (Cantab), J P , Presidency Ma^trata Calcutta, Ohaudhury 
Moazem Hossam (Lai Mea) m l o , Captain Mr P* N P UnauaUa, Andaman, Khan Bahadur M K Hasgan, 

0 1 B , Dy -(Seneral Manager, E I Ely , Kumar 0 Singh Rai of Loisingha, Patna State, Mr. B J Famando, 
Proctor, S 0 <& Notary Public, Ceylon, Mr* J A Lawrence, Oaaka, Japan, Mr Andie Tempe, iJlmois, 
America, Mr. K RuchpauJ, Shanghai, China, Mr Isac Mumi Etia, of Afnca, Mr E L Dutt, Solicitor* 
Calcutta, Mr P K Mitra, Solicitor, Maharaj Kumar P N Roy Choudhury, b a , of Santos^ Yice-Oonsul 
of Spam, Mr B K Roy, Advocate-General of Cnsss, Rai Saheb 8 M Has, a Judge of the &uo]har State 
High Court, Sreemati Sarala Devi, M l A , the reputeil Congress Leader of Cnssa, Rai Saheb Hndoy Baliav 
De, DSP, of Cuttack Police, Sreejukta Latika Devi, wife of the Advocate-General, Mr M Azam, ma, 
Inspector of Schools, Cuttack, Choudhury Snjut Hareknshua Bamanta Roy, Zammder, Cuttack, Mr. V. K 
Vi^wanatham, m L A , Zammder and a Member of the Cnssa Assembly have personal experience of his 
wonderful predictions and mysterious powers 

Persons who have lost all hopes are stron^y advised to test the powers of Panditji 
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has now been published which «iust convince all except 
the stupidly prejudiced 

In the great majority of cases (studied m this 
book) the father is an unskilled labourer whose wag^, 
in peacetime, were not probably more than £3 a week 
The mother has left school at 14 to become the poor^t 
type of factory worker By the time she mames, the 
little she learned m her elementary school of needl^ 
work and coobng has been forgotten How to roend 
her money econooiically and how to bring up children 
she has not forgotten because she has never known 
In most cases ihe fathers s wages are stationary, ev^ n 
they do not fall or cease with unemployment Each 
new child, consequently, depresses the family’s standaid 
of living further It was still possible in 1936 for 
an East End family to sleep five in a bed, for another 
to sleep seven m a room, and for another family of 
five to share one bed-room with six cats ‘^Hundreds 
of thousands of families in aU parts of the country, 
says the authors, ** have not a pnvate closet, and there 
are areas where it is the exception foi a family to have 
one” 

The food and clothing of these families are 
on a par with their housing condiitions 

In the case of clothing, poverty is fften expjmted 
by the worst kind of clothing clubs, wjo^, m effect, 
b^ome money-lenders of the poor, thcEf sole object 
being, in the words of a caretaker of a block of working 
class fiats, ‘ to get pec^ik into debt and then keep them 
m it Yet when, last year, the Board of Trade 
prdhibited check tradei^ from charging poundage on 
their checks, there were members of Parhament who 
protested 

Badly fed, inadequately clothed and suffermg from 
a persistent Portage of deep, the children of these 
families can hardly help catchmg any illness that is 
going around A companson made in Newcastle-on- 
Tync ten years ago disclosed that, among 124 children, 
under five, from the professional classes, there had been 
2 cases of pneumonia, 1 of pleunsy, 2 of chronic and 
rectirrent oou^, and 6 of measles Among 126 children 
of the same age from the poorest city streets, there had 
been 17 cases of pneumonia, 32 of chronic or recurrent 
bronchitis, 46 of measles, 6 of chrome diarrhoea, and 
frequent cases of abscesses, skm infections and otitis 
media. But what most struck the hostesses of the 
children was their lousiness 

It cannot be too strongly emphasised that the 
fasBilies of whom a close-up has thus been given are 
not representative of the British working classes 
(but) IS there any solution to the problem of these 
problem families ^ And to the whole question of 
paternal mcompexence ? The authors of Our Towns 
have no hesitation— it is education The great draw- 
back now IS that the school medical services and the 
educational system as a whole get the child too late - 
But nurseiy schools are not the only solution The 
thorough reform of the whole of the educational system 
IS urged The authors remark pointedly that if there 
were a single system of primary education, to which the 
children, of aU social classes were equ^y sent, the 
conditions still allowed m many of the elementary 
schools would not be tolerated for a moment. No 
less important is a change in the cumcolum. 

A great deal is beu^ talked at present shout re- 
soostruction prionties Housing, the health services, 


full employment, children’s allowances— ^11 these have a 
part to play, and a large part in eradicating the black 
spots from British Towns But though they may re- 
move the symptoms for a time, they will not finally 
cure the diseases Only education can do that — The 
Etonomist, May 1, 1943 


New Social Security System in Mexico 

With the help of the International Labor OflB.ee, 
Mexico is rapidly preparing the machinery for her new 
social security law, one of the most advanced m the 
world The country’s ‘ Beveridge,” who has worked and 
dreamed for thirty years to brmg the plan to a head, 
Dr Eedenco Bach, Swiss-bom professor and technical 
advisor to the Ministry of Economics, consideis it third 
on its provisions for the common people, exceeded only 
by the systems of Russia and pre-war Czechoslovakia 

President Manuel Avila Camacho, m a recent refer- 
ence to the measure, stressed its ethical aspect in eiadi- 
oating the idea that help to workers is a matter of 
chanty The plan won the backing of the Ministry of 
Labor, the workers’ organizations, the Chamber of 
Deputies, and many employers, though there have been 
some cnticisms of it from business and jBnancial inter- 
ests The chairman of the Chamber’s insurance com- 
mittee asserted that the real wealth of the nation is not 
its mines, factories, or bank accounts, but its human 
resources and productive effoit, which the plln will 
foster 

The act applies to all employed persons without 
regard to age, but not until later will agricultural and 
home workers be mcluded The act covers the risks of 
industrial accidents and diseases, sickness and maternity, 
mvalidity, old age, and death Insurance against in- 
dustrial accidents and diseases, the cost of which will 
be bom entirely by employers, piovides, besides medi- 
cal care and necessary artificial limbs, a temporary in- 
capacity benefit equal to three-fourths of the wage for 
a maximum of one year, and a monthly pension in 
case of permanent total incapacity equal to 20 times 
the average daily wage for the wage class to which the 
insured person belonged There are nine different wage 
classes 

In the case of death a funeral benefit is payable 
and pensions are granted to the survivors as follows 
for the widow, 36 pei cent of the pension due to the 
deceased in case ol permanent total incapacity, for an 
orphan who has lost either parent, a pension of 20 per 
cent of the same, for an orphan who has lost both 
parents, 30 

Sickness and maternity msurance covers medical, 
surgical, and pharmaceutical benefits for 26 weeks— to 
the insured person, his wife, and children under 16 
For the same period the ill person receives a sickness 
benefit at the rate of 40 per cent of his wage For 42 
days before and 42 days after coni^ement, mothers 
receive 40 per cent of their usual wage, though for eight 
days before and 30 days after, the full wage is given 

The cost of sickness, maternity, invahdity, old-age 
and survivors’ benefits is defrayed by contnbutions of 
the employer and the insured person, and the state 
The employers’ contnbutions are fixed at six per cent 
of wages, and the workers’ at three, while the state pays 
a subsidy equal to half the contributions of the employ- 
ers — Worldouer Press 
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dedvM in Per Capita Rice Production 

In his speech on the Food Debate that took 
place in the Central Ijcgislative Assembly on 
ttie 9th August last, Sii M Azizul Huq stated 
i|at idiile the population of Irolia had increased 
from about 311 millions in 1910-11 to 388 
aiillions in 1941, the main foodgrams production 
<rf Iil^ia had remained practically constant 
lotWeeh 60 and 51 million tons with small 
Tanation from year to yeui' The combined 
alueage for ne'e an<t wheal has fluctuated 
between 107 and 109 million ucun between 1937- 
and 1942-43 Tlu> position ie- regards rice 
production in India during tlie-e 30 years has 
rfipadned nearly conbtant betvieeu the figures of 
2^ and 27 million tons except in the years 1916- 
17 and 1917-18 when production was highei As 
regards the nee position in Bengal, the average 
iper capita production fluring the Census decade 
,of 1911-12 to 1920-21 was 384 lbs The average 
iper capita production ot rice in Bengal from 
}9lt0-41 to 1942-43 was only 283 lbs If the 
Iffeeent normal production in Bengal is taken 
Ml million tons, the per capita i>roductiou 
<Wea to 314 lbs or 70 Ibh lest, than it u'ak SO 
before All this eonatitntes a strong con- 
of the f^ork done during the last half 
so, for the betterment of agricultural 
MUftfao ps in India and Bengal through the 
|[||ij»w of vanous expensive research organi- 
■|p4'«nd agricultural farms maintahied at 


enormous cost by tlie Central as well as the 
Provincial Governments 

The most effective way of arrestmg this 
decline in production, m , bnngmg manure 
withm the easy 'reach of the cultivator has bem 
grossly neglected Ammonium sulphate still 
remains a monopoly in the hands of a Bntish 
trading film, no efforts -h^ve been made to 
establish large-scale factories foi the manufac- 
ture of this commodity in India in spite of the 
fact that India has ample scope for the develop- 
ment oi this important industry Indian 
agriculture immediately needs manure, and not 
gratis advice and costly reseaich institutes 

E§ect of Military Policy on Grow More 
Food Cpmpaign 

On a comparison ot food production m 
(942-43 with 1941-42 it appears that of all the 
major Provinces in India, Bengal alone showed 
a decrease m the acreage of foodgrams m 1942- 
43 as compared with 1941-42 Thus, whereas 
thcie was an increase in the rest of India of 66,90 
thousand acres under Kharif foodgrams m 19^- 
43 over 1941-42, Bengal showed a decrease of 6,60 
thousand acres Similarly, while the total 
increase m production of Kharif foodgrams lu 
1942-43 ovei 1941-42 was, for the rest of Bntish 
India a little over 47 lakh tons, tbe reduction 
in Bengal m that penod represented .,26 lakh 
tdfi's It IS to be noted that the Kharif figures 
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include the winter crop of nee In this statement 
rice figuies were also given separately and it is 
found that whereas in the rest of British India, 
the acreage of nee inci eased by 15,98 thousand 
acres m 1942-^ as compared vith 1941-42, there 
vas an actual deeiease of 7 lakh acres in Bengal 
The increase in rice production for the rest of 
British India for the coiresponding period was 
15,60 thousand tons, but theie was a decrease 
in the rice production of Bengal in that period 
of 29 lakh tons The decrease in the out-tuin 
of Khanf foodgrams as also nee in Bengal may 
partly have been due to unfavourable weather 
conditions in some paits of Bengal, particularly 
cyclone in certain areas in Midnapore and coast- 
al areas of 24-Parganas, as also fungus disease 
and Jnsect pest The shortage in acreage mav 
also partly be ascribed to the same visitation 
of nature in Midnapore and 24-Pai:ganas It is 
also likely that the evacuation of civil popula- 
tion from certain areas in Bengal due to Military 
reasons and the occupation of large tracts of 
land on behalf of the Fighting Forces, have 
contributed to this reduction m the acreage of 
foodgrams in Bengal Details showing the 
acareage of homestead, cultivated; and culturable 
waste lands in Bengal occupied by the Military, 
or vacated by the civil population for reasons 
of aeciHity, Hre waotmg. It is not, therefore, 
possible to assess accurately how 'far the “ Grow 
More Food ” campaign has been affected in 
Bmgal by Military policy 

Preferential Treatment m Railway 
Booking 

The Indian RaHway Magazine, the organ of 
the Railway ITsers’ Federation, Madras, in its 
i»ue for August last, wntes 

Why Prefmential Treatment 

By ^ir l^te^ dated 10th March, 1943, addrewsed 
^ the Chief Traffic Maiiager, O I P Paalwav, the 
Committee of the Indian Merchants’ Chamber Bombay, 
referred to a complamt received from a firm dealing in 
chemicals to the effect that the Imperial Chemical 
Indiistn^, Ltd , were allowed to book consignments of 
Soda Ash and Bicarbonate of Soda by rail to any station 
on OT via M S M and S I Railways to the exclusion 
of other merchants The Oommittee pomted out that 
suw a restriction on booking was highly discriminatory 
and ^uJd be forwith removed The .6 I P Railway 
m their reply, dated 17tfa March im mformed the 
Committee that Ae aggieved party nu^t approach the 
Kegjonal Controller of Railway Pnonties m whose hands 
the matter rested 

Tbe Indian Chamber of Ccbmerce is m 
tile best position to say bow a It^ional Con- 
teller of Railway Frionp- reacts when a British 

to Indian firm deaire pnonfy for booking 


the fcsame commodity In the lettei referred to 
above, it has been clearly alleged that the 
I C I weie allowed to^ book to the exclusion 
of othei merchants Who granted this pnonty ? 
A\ as it the same Regional Controller of Railway 
Pnonty to whom the compliant has been 
1 ef erred ’ 

Indians Problem Can Be Solved 

New York, Sept 13 

Commenting on Dwitt Mackenzie's book “India’s 
Pioblem Can Be Solved” the New York Herald Tn- 
billies book leviewei says ‘ Though convinced that 
the Indian crisis con and should be solved now in the 
inteiestb of a more effective prosecution of the war^ 
Mackenzie is careful not to pi edict that a settlement 
will be forthcoming A solution is possible only if 
negotiations are reopened He does however, provide 
convincing evidence to support his contention that both 
militarily and politically a solution will enormously 
strengthen the Umtod Nations’ position in Asia and 
that an eaino'^t. effort nov, to reach agreement would 
hue a eeitam chance of success.’ 

There is no doubt that India’s problem can 
be sqlved only if the Churchill Cabmet’s profes- 
sions to solve it were genuine But that is not 
to be so Jong as the die-hards are m power 

Imernational Co-operation for 
World Peace 

Washin<3ton, Sept 13 

The United States Secretary of State Mr Cordell 
Hull ga\e an outline last night of how he thou^t the 
world should be organised after the war to prevent 
fiuther wars He said 

The immediate thing was to win the war But next 
to that was to work out some system of mtemational 
co-operation to ensure world peace The Uinted States 
was ready to phy its part m this task 

Explainmg the Amencan Foreign Bolicy he said 
that all nations were entitled to manage their own 
mtemational affairs in theit own All nations were 
equal in the world whatever their size — 

Possibly Mr Cordell Hull had the white 
laces at the back of his mind while speaking of* 
the equality of all nations It remains to be 
seen how the Anglo- Amencan entente establishes 
woild peace by keeping India, Africa and a large 
part of Asia under Imperialist heels Neither 
Britain nor Amenca has as yet showed any 
inclination to liquidate the Empires and free the 
subject races after the war for the establishment 
of world peace 

Upton Sinclair on Indian Freedom 

Upton Smclair, the renowned American 
author, writes in a letter to the Progressive 
Writers’ Association, Bombay 

I hope I will not seem to you a victim of imperialist 
propaganda if 1 tell you that I think that the Indian 
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people would be making a great mistake to seek freedom 
at the present time 

He adds ^ There is only one goal in the woild 
worth aiimng at — and that is the destruction of Ais 
disposition Wise men, who appreciate the urgency of 
ihe dangei, will put aside every desue and every effort 
which can possibly interfere with the overthrow of 
German, Itahan and Japanese effort at world mastery 

in the United States learned what Japanese 
barbarism is, and the monstrous cruelties of whicn it is 
capable It would do the people of India no good but 
on the contrary great deal of harm, to jump from the 
British frying-pati into the Japanese fire — and that is 
surely what would happen to you if, while winning your 
freedom, you are to handicap the effoits of the Bnti^ 
and Ameiican armies to get supplies to China and 
enable the Chmese people to preserve their independent 
republic It so happens that the only way we can leach 
Cmna lies through India and e'v ei^y person of judgment 
m India will lend every help possible to that effort 
It IS mv belief that aftei the war it will become 
possible for the democratic people of the world to 
organise an ordeilv world system and then it* will be 
possible foi new expeiiments m freedom and self- 
govemment to begin with some prospect of success It 
wdl be an enormously difflaidt task to set up institutions 
of self-government m a land with mcm/y diffeient langur 
ages, as you have in Ind'ui Do not make the task any 
harder by trying it while Japanese barbarians are 
poundenng at your gates 

Innocent of all knowledge on India, the 
celebrated novelist has committed several nais- 
takes m bs thesis on Indian Freedom Firstly, 
India never sought freedom at the Tpresmt time, 
what she demanded was a declaration by Britain 
of h& willingness to give India freedom with a 
specified reasonable time after the t&ar 

Secondly, India never desired to ^'jump 
from the British frymg pan mto the Japanese 
fire/' although at the present moment she is un- 
able to choose which one is the frying pan and 
which one is the fire She now (witnesses those 
very ghastly scenes every day which she was 
told would happen if the Japs conqu^ed India 
We do not know how and when the Amencans 
had tasted Jap barbarism, but what India does 
know today is that barbansm is not the mono- 
poly of any particular country or race in the 
world 

His last plea is also a time-wom one 
Indian Empires had been built up in the past 
ii'respective of the linguistic vacations 

Americans Union wUh Britain 

BomJbay Chronude^s special correspondent 

reports 

The New York Body News m the^course of a leader 
under caption ^‘Poor Man Weds Rich Girr* suggests 
that Mr Churchill’s Harvard imeech was nothing less 
fyn that of a mamage proposal of a blue-blooded ans- 
|dCrat of limited resources to an Amenoan heiress of 
huge wealth 

The paper adds , “ Great Bntam through match- 


makei Chui chill made a kind proposal of maniage to 
Mi&s Columbia, heiress of the western world It is sug- 
gested Bntam s worldly expenence and ultra-marme 
blood IS a fair trade foi Miss Columbia’s lather vulgar, 
but acceptable wealth and fresh healthy strength. Miss 
Columbia has \ast fortune Of course, she has oil, 
metals, synthetic lubber and coal Many Amencan 
heiresses have been happy and e^r to exchange the 
control of their nches foi a title we teel Mi&s Colum- 
bia would be well advised just to remain a sister to 
Britain Friends, you understand, but nothmj? more 
Spinsterhood has some dia^ backs but independence is 
not one of them”i 

Reuters had not leported American reactions 
to Mr ChurchilFs Harvard University Speech. 
The comment of the fnendly and faithful 
journal quoted above shows that the Amencan 
reaction to the British premier's speech was 
rather uncomfortable It is only natural that 
Amencan public opinion would feel nervous 
about opposing alliances agamst them if they 
formed an exclusive Anglo-American military 
alliance, which would be of great help to Bntish 
capitalism but would inevitably lead to another 
world war 


Indues Need for Fertilisers 

Dunng peace time, the production of fertili- 
sers in India was estimated at 28000 tons and 
imports averaged 84000 tons a year Ev^en ihis 
quantity is a mere fraction of the country's real 
requirements India's deplorable position m 
regard to fertilisers would be realised from the 
following statistics available at the commence- 
ment of the war ^ 


Gountiy 

Belgium 

Japan 

Germany 

Denmark 

Biitain 

Fiance 

India 


Artificial fertilisers used pei sq mile 

600 lbs 
410 „ 

310 „ 

226 
178 „ 

141 , 

0 6 „ 


Britain's Response to BengaPs Famine 

The Civil and Military Gazette of Lahore 
writes 

The blot on British Imperialism’s lecord which these 
starvation deaths constitute Wbuld be removed jpth no 
sparmg of expense or of personahties Such service 
as chaiity can render would be intensified by the ready 
response which Englishmen would make to a Lord 
Mayor’s Fund for Indian Rebef And we do not doubt 
for one moment that the Lord Mayor of London would 
give his countrymen the opportmtty of expressing thevr 
gratitude for help received from Irma %n alleviotwn of 
then own suffering durmg the bottle of Bntazn 

Bengal is yet to learn of any help rend^ed 
to Bengal by Bntam or Amenca Substantial 
relief nu^t have been given to the famine 
stneken province, had the tagfk of feeding the 
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Allied fighting foices been taken ovei diiect by 
Biitam and the USA thus releasing a laige 
portion of food foi distribution among the dying 
people 

Still he Tkinki cf Indian dgnciiUuie ^ 

Loid Linlithgow travelled by an to Izzat- 
nagar to pay a visit to the Imperial Institute of 
Vetennary Research In his speech theie, he 
leminded his audience, the staff of the Institute, 
of his concern foi the advancement of reseaich 
work in the veteiinary field ever since he made 
an intensive study of India’s needs when he was 
Chairman of the Royal Commission on Agi mul- 
ture, and said * 


(2) The Kuilway /Hlsncili— Tliiougli tlic Damodai 
bdME pass the aiteriil lailwdv lines connecting the citj 
ol Calditta with TTppri India and aKo the Giand Tiunk 
Road 

(3) Tin Dticw'it of the KutUnune)'^ nnd othu (/loic- 
biig induihies m the Vppn Damodai VaZtej/ —Along 
Iheir uppei leacheis the Damodai and its tiibutaurs pats 
Ihrough the most important coal field*? whcier moie than 
80 u'l unt of Indian total (oil is laisod This interest 
ha» lAewise giown only bintc 1850 The (oal-minei*. 
hue shown thomsches aiciso to am meaMiies which 
might intoifeic with then inteipsts Tins di'diict 
Is I ipiJlj glowing to be a guMt m mufaitniiiig centre 
owing to the dreimen of BniMte Mica and other 
mmeials 

Calcutta's Dangei fiom Damodai 
Floo(h 


dound luestock impiovemont muat be based on 
tluee major sciences namely animal genetics animal 
nutiition and animal medicine all ot which arc now; 
provided for at Mukteshwai and Izzafnagai If mdni- 
dual leseaich woikera plav then part, I think theie is 
^■>eiy leason to anticipate in the not too distant futuie 
ereat advances in this subject advances that will be of 
Ijstmg importance and I can think of nothmg that ib 
I ikelj to be of greater benefit to the Indian ciiltivaloi 
md so to India at laige ” 

He held out the hope that when Germany 
and Japan, were defeated “it may be found 
possible te proceed with the oonstiuelion uoik 
vuu need ” 

But what was he doing for the improvement 
of Indian agriculture and livestock during 
hist foui yeais of his Viceioyaltv when Germany 
and Japan weie not at war ’ 

The Damodai Flood 

The full story of the Damodai and its floods 
has been very ably told by Mr Kamalesh Roy 
m a paper published in the Science and Culture 
for September last The leading article of this 
journal has summarised the four majoi interests 
involved m the Damodai iivei in the following 
words . 

(1) InteieU of the Eiiud PopulatiuH — ^A lural 
population of about 3 millions live in tbe districts ot 
Burdw^ Hc^ghly, and partly of Howrah and Midna- 
pore Timu^ the whole of this population does not 
live m the Damodai b.iam, they are all vitally con- 
<“meim the nver Om contnbutoi has shown from 
onginal leeordg that in bpite of occasional floods this 
region w^ one of the most prosper ous and healthy 
tracts w India up to 1850, because as a result of expen- 
once emending over thousands of yea»s, the people had 
f ^ olved a method of properly utilising the flood water,— 
ind enricliing then fields with it, and protecting them- 
selves against occasional heavy floods, in other words 
ot living happily witli the iivei This state of affairs 
IS put to an end in 1850, when railways weie opened, • 
jr^^f'ifered with, and the people^s ' 
” I it the flood watem for irrigation was 

embed by special oideu and legislation vdl with (x new * 
to protecting the nailwaj's Imes, < 


I he loiuth Intel eist ii- that ot the city ot 
('alcutta 

The queistion ot hei \ei 3 existence which i< tliicat- 
tiicd b\ the iiobsible di\eision of the Damodai lowardt? 
the ca«it which would cause ‘^an enormous amount of 
flood-watei to be discharged noilD of the citj^ into the 
Hooghly Ml Addams-Willums emphasized this pomi 
in his leport to the Bengal Go\emment m June, 1920 
When the Damodai took a turn aboiij- 1855 towards thB 
cast by the couise known as the Kana Nadee, and 
began to dischnrge n< walois some thirty miles up 
CMcutta the engineers gol. lightened, and got it dosed 
In i dun neai its soimo li Sclimabad But how long 
lan this mo\enient he resisted^ The people -of 
Calcutta may congialulatc themsches on then escape 
from a disaster of impiecedented scale this time, but 
diould the\ illow matterte to lest there The laetoih 
which arc fouing the Damodai oistwuds aie iiiflolent- 
ingh at woik These arc continual lai-smg of the un- 
enibanked light bank, contminl decioasc of spilWay on 
the light, and continuous laisiug ot the n\ei-bed by 
silt deposit This is mci easing the piessim^ on the left 
embankment and the situation is deterioiaiing everj 
\eai The measuics which ha'voso fai been taken have 
been onl} a<I hoc and do not go to the loot of things 

\Ir-eady the le^el of Calcutta is below the level of 
the smounding country, and the canymg capacity of 
the Hooghh ha^ bccu so dunimshod b> enc i oachments 
on nei bed that she is haidl}’’ able to cany hoi piesent 
maximum of half a million cii&ec^ of flood-witoi If the 
Damodar cuts out a now channel to the east and 
inotliei flood on the 1913 bcalo occuis, the city may be 
swept by the flood-waters and a laige pait may be 
buried undei silt This will spell disastci to the whole 
cm and of manufactinma uea^ on both sides of the 
rn ei 

Such disastei seldom occui but they do happen 

when they happen, it is always with a finality 
xiistoiv IS full of such instances especially when cities 
weie sii^ated on the banks of iivers, and as in ancient 
times this wat* always the case We haN o many instances 
of bueh occiurences m ancient times 


Such de^fcraotions are not mere things of the 
past In 1913, two cities, Dayton and Hamilton ' 
on the Miami Valley of the USA were com- 
pletely destroyed by flood It is now time that 
we report submitt^ by Addams-Williams and 
Glass in 1920 be consideied again and cjuick 
action taken, 
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Man-made Floods 

The Glass and Addaius-^^'illiams scheme 
tame up toi discussion in the Bengal Legislative 
Assembly A cut motion was moved which 
accused the Government of tailing to prevent 
the havoc created by the lecent Daniodai flood, 
although suitable measuies had been suggested 
Joi till's puiposc in 1920 Mi B P Pain, the 
ministci toi communications and works in 
leply to the cut motion, said that floods weie 
natural calamities for which no one could hold 
Government lespbnsible Bleaches m the 
Damodai embankment weic not pieventible 
calamities Such an astounding ignoiance of 
modon science and experience is laielg to 
DC seen Anybody who has lead Pro! Meghnad 
tilaha’s aiticlc on Damodai Rivei published in 
tlie Amnta Ba&ar Patnka only a few weeks ago 
and Mr Kamalesli Roy’s papei in the September 
number of Science and Culture will realise that 
die present floods in the Damodai are not natural 
calamities, they are entirely man-made and pre- 
uentible The following indignant comment of 
Sii William Wilcox against the futile and mis- 
chievous measuies so far puisued by the 
Gcveinmciit will be illuminating 

'Jlicst iiaUiltohl c tiibaiikmtiHi I hav< called 

rviUnuc ilnitni,, and they aic r<atanw chains’ (italics 
oui-') The old canals woic closed and the inei 
floods 'veie prcicnled fiom imgating the country with 
inh mudd} watei i-s tliey had done for centunes thiough 
these canals New canals weic, some of them lunnmg 
parallel with tlic iner- tnd blocking the way of o\er- 
flow nijgation Of tlie-c new canals some weie called 

111 igution canals, &omu nai igdtiou canals, some'dimk- 
ing walei cinals’ and them is one iindei constraction 
tailed an ‘ Octobei watei canal (This is now known as 
the mam Damodar canal) This peipetual change of 
name is a counsel ot despau It is like Balak taking 
Baliam from hill to hill People weie allowed to im- 
gate from the new canals on condition that they paid 
tor iriigation Landowners who weic piotected from 
inundation and provided with inJfeation at the expense 
of otliei people, accepted, but the mass of tlie people 
who had been accustomed to mfinitcly better iingation 
tiee of (harge letused point-blank The lueis bound 
by these yatanic chains have become congested and are a 
menace to eveiybody , while povertv' and malaria aie 
the heritage ot the* countryside ’ 

‘ The Man Behind the Plough ” in the 
Central Assembly 

In the last session of the Indian Legislative 
Assembly, when the Food Situation was 
discussed at some length, several impoitani in- 
terpellations were put relating to the information, 
statistical and otherwise, supplied by Govern- 
ment, on the basis of which, the Secretary of 
State foi India had made his statement in the 
House of Commons, as reported in Beutffds 


message, dated the 14th Jub Mi Ameiy then 
said that the present difiBieult situation in India 
was due among othei causes, to laigei consump- 
tion pel head as a result of the inci eased familj 
income !Mi K C Neogj' put a numbei ot 
seal clung question^ as to the souice from which 
Ml Ameiy had secured his infoimation The 
aiisw ei gi\ en by the Hon Sii Azizul Huque was, 
ot couise, as vague and disingenuous as it could 
be made One of the questions lan as tollows 

ib) IMial the piopoition of culti\atois m t idi 
IHOMCLce iccoidmg to the infoimation of Go\einmcnt 
who ciiltn ite wlnt iie known i« econoinit holding- 
ukI \\K\t itropoition of them aie in a po^'ition to ■with- 
hold then agucultiinl pioduie i?nc}i food-giam- 
beiUA -uipliN to then own t imih lequnement^i from the 
nj nket 

To tliN Sii Azjzul Huque ga\e the tollo^iiui 
answer 

Tlit* into] illation not reulih j\ailHblt 

In the eouise ol a bupplementaiy question ' 
Ml K C Neogy enquiied whethei Six Azizul 
Huque s aUention had been diawn to a state- 
ment made in a book called The Man Behind 
the Plough by M Azizul Huque Speakei 
Bengal Legislative Assembly and Viee-Chanc^- 
loi, Calcutta Umveisity In his \\oik the aiithoi 
sioefe into \cry gieat details and states 

TliL luntliMon i- niLtei&libk rhit tht oidmai'r 
Btiigil pea^int ot i holdin*i wlucli is 

dehniteh uneconomic 

On thib the lolluwmg mteiebtmg cumeiba- 
tiun took place 

The Hon Di bn Muhammad Azi/ul HuqiH bii 
i do not undeistand the iele\ inc^ of tint question to 
pul {b) 

Ml I^v C Neogj When the Hon Membei ga\e 
the lepl-y to part ib) did he ha\e an opportunih oJ 
lememhenng whit wi- wiitteu in tint hook b\ lus 
n ime— ^ke ^ 

The Hon Di feii Muliammad Azizul Huqut I 
think I did lemembei but I thought that mv liiend 
icquii od nnuh htei miormition than what the book 
pio^oiited md he wanted mfoimation with leteience to 
the piesient condition® It i- only trom thit point ot 
Mew that answei lo guen But if the evSpeakoi of 
the Bengal Legidatne A'= 5 scmbl\ again wiites on that 
>ubjccr this Aeau I will certainly get an edition ol that 
book 

Ml K C ^eog.v Do I take n that he takes that 
-t itement to be eorreot so fai as Bengal is concerned 

The Hon Di 8 ii Muhammad Azizul Huque It 
wu- fonect iiccoiding to his infoimation available at 
that time and in those conditions 

Mr K C Neogy Has he am leifcOn to -'Upyo&t 
Miice he has a®®umed office that the statement made m 
that book was not quite acennto ind needs ievi{=ion 
lii the ne\t edition ^ 

The Hon Di Sii Muhimmad Azizul Huque Cei- 
lamly I feel there is much m that book which lequiies 
levision 

Mr K C Neog^^ Meanwhile, will the Oo\ein- 
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ment of India draw the attention of the Secretarj' of 
State to this paiticulai statement m this book ’ 

The Hon Dr Sir Muhammad Azizul Huque I 
do not understand the lelevancy of this question 

It appears that Sir Azizul Huque’s book is 
included among the text-books on Indian Eco- 
nomics for the BA Exammation of the Calcutta 
University As the vtriter of the book himself 
now admits that there is much in it that requires 
revision, it may be enquued whether the matter 
has attracted the attention of the authorities 
responsible for the selection of text-books foi the 
University Soon after the publication of the 
work in 1939 , it was reviewed in a pamphlet, 
rather m a somewhat exhaustive maimer The 
authors of the brochure, Messrs Probhatnath 
Singh Roy and Sachin Sen, pomted out the many 
inaccuracies and misleadmg and tendentious 
statements with which Sir Azizul Huque’s book 
was replete In the mterests of the numerous 
students concerned and on account of the great 
importance of imparting impartial and correct 
information to them, the work of revision should 
have been undertaken long ago 

S K L 

Asm’s Distrust of Britain 

New Yoek, Sept 17 

"There is a danger to the United States in a 
marriage to Bntam— a psychological danger Bntish 
tmpenabsm eames the heritage of racial di^rust It is 
at the root of the Indian problem,” says the well-known 
Editor, Mr John C Jessup, m an article in Ltje dis- 
cussing the question of a post-war American alliance 
with Bntam 

He adds However solemn the pledge of post- 
war freedom Britain may give India, Indians will not, 
or say they will not believe it The Ameucan ijnpenal- 
ist has escaped most of this distrust because our empire, 
the Philippmes, was a small one and because we made 
good tcchnicallv at least on our promise of freedom ” 

Declaring that the “Bntish Commonwealth « His- 
tory s most successful expenment tn loorld-wide poltticai 
freedom under law,” Mr Jessup says the Bnti^ could 
teach the Amencans much about racial tolerance but 
oootmues “ Nevertheless, there is a dangerous and not 
altogether unreasomng Anglophobia m Asia One of the 
Basfs most fundamental aspirations is a feeling of 
rqnality'wdh the rest of the world” He declares, ‘‘The 
only wav the white man can rehabihtate his reputation 
in Asia IS to share this Asian eagerness for M inde- 
pendence and set the schedule of education and libera- 
tion which he feels bound to keep This ig the only 
Asiatic policy which is safe for Amenca — Reuter 

The mam reason for the success of Bntish 
commonwealth is that it consists of white ele- 
ments South Afnca has conclusively proved 
that whatever coloured population there is m a 
dominion within the commonwealth, it is 
allowed to stay there by sufferance and not by 
light This war has awakened Asia and India 
wrih a rude shook. With a clean conscience. 


India now believes that hei iightful place is 
outside the Bntish Empiie and not within it 
Congiess had the vision to foiesee this nine years 
befoie the second world war 

Who Made the War Pioftts ^ 

In season and out of season Mi Amery 
and his satellites have said that the purchasing 
power of the Indian cultivators has enormously 
gone up, which, accordmg to them, is one of the 
principal causes in the abnormal use in prices 
Sir Chottu Ram, in a statement to the Press, 
has given an effective leply to these conclusions 
which have no relation with facts Sir Chottu 
Ram said 

‘‘The beliet that m the purohabing powei ol the 
cultivator and the woikei theie has been an undue nse 
is a mere myth The leal accumulation of abnormal 
wealth which accounts foi inflation has taken place tn 
t^ hands of the industmlists, the manufacturers, the 
middlemen and the contractoii TJhe fabulous piofits 
made by these classes lemain laigely undetected and 
theiefoie largely untouched If a serious attempt la to 
be made to tackle infation, a beginnvdff should be made 
with these classes But that begmnmg should be more 
earnest and more deteimmed than m the case of cloth 
where, even on the basis of disclosed accounts, a profit 
of 25 pei cent has been allowed If a successful effect 
can be made to keep the profits of these classes within 
legitimate bounds, the cultivator and the worker will be 
able to obtain then lequiiemenis at leasoneible rates and 
no artificial methods will be needed to keep the pneeg 
of agnoultuial produce and wages at reasonable levels 

The greatly increased 3aeld in Income tax, 
excess profit tax, etc , clearly show that whaWer 
nse in purchasing power there has been, it has 
been confined withm the classes Sir Chottu 
Ram has mentioned There has been fabulous 
use in the pnees of agricultural commodities in 
certain cases, but m most of them, it is the 
middleman and not the cultivator who has 
profited For example, m Bengal, the cultivator 
parted with his stwk of nee at Rs 5 or 6 per 
maund at the highest last season The failure to 
bnng rice at the statutory pnee for sale m the 
open market mdicates now that these pnees 
will be fully utilised by the middleman to pwr- 
chase paddy and in consequence, much less 
money will flow to the cultivator as a result of 
the fixation of nee and paddy pnees than would 
otherwise have been the case The Bengal 
famme has conclusively proved that a Govern- 
ment built up on the foundations of capitalism 
18 unable to discharge its pnmary responsibility 
when it conflicts with vested interests 

Economics of Pakistan 

The correspondent of IJie Hindu reports 
from New York : 
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An important angle ol India u national problem 
winch most foreign obseii^rs oierlook is stiessed 
b\ Ml Oiailcs H Behie, Geology Piofessoi ol 
Columbia Uni\ ersitj m Fo , eign Af on s wberem he points 
out, India’s, dn ision into Hindustan and Pabstan, accord- 
ing to Mr Jmnah’s plan gi\ es Hindustan the command 
of most of the coal and othei important law materials 
while Pakistan possesses only oil lesenes and Bengal s 
industiy is almost ceitainly doomed to fatal shnnkage 
Pi of Behie sajs ‘ If India is dnided on the 
basis of leligious populations the Hindu State would 
be iich and the Moslem State conspicuously poor 
Speaking geneialh , about 90 per cent of India’s coal and 
92 pei cent of iron would go to the Hindu State Tbe 
Hindu State would liaie most of feiio-alloy and sub- 
sidiary mmeials’’ He, howevei, sti esses that the latter 
foi its industrial life would be despeiately in need of the 
great quantities of the Hindu State’s resources and in 
a closed bade system the Pakistan State Bengal would 
industiially speakmg, die” 

Champions of Pakistan have not yet been 
able to give any idea of what concrete shape 
this utopia would take if it comes into being at 
all For the present, the mover of the Pakistan 
piopo&al, Mr A K Fazlul Huq is at daggers 
drawn with its greatest champion, Mr Jiniiah 
The oiiginator of this idea, Mr Latif is heard 
no moie Pakistan still lemains nothing more 
than a political slogan of the Muslim League 
And as foi Bengal, death and •destitution are 
stalking openly aU oven the unfortunate province 
with the Pakistan champions m control 

Horniman’s Case 

Contempt of Court proceedmgs have become 
too frequent in India and the Allahabad High 
Court seems to have become too sensitive about 
its own dignity Within a short time of the 
rebuff it had received at the hands of the Privy 
Council in their judgment on the Hindustan 
Times case, this High Court has got another set 
back fiom Bombay The facts of the case are 
Mr B G Horniman in the issue of the Bombay 
Sentinel dated April 28, made certain editorial 
comments which according to the Allahabad 
High Court constituted Contempt of Court On 
September 3, this Hi^ Court issued a bailable 
warrant over the signatures of two judges 
addressed to the Commissioner of Police, 
Bombay, foi execution Mr Horniman was 
arrested and produced before the Chief Presi- 
dency Magistrate who enlarged him on bail and 
directed him to appear before the Allahabad 
High Coml. in September 18 A revision petition 
was filed in the Bombay High Court against the 
C P M’s order and the case was heard by 
Chief Jusftace Sir John Beaumont sittmg with 
Mr Justice ^n The Chief Justice, m a reason- 
ed judgment, held that the order made by the 
C. P M was not within his jurisdiction In 


passmg oiders, cancelling the bail bond of Mr 
Horniman, his lordship remarked that the com- 
ments were only a mild criticism His lordship 
added 

The quebtion betoie me, ib whethei the ordei 
pabbed by the C P M is valid oi not It seems to me 
that the procedure adopted bj the Allahabad High 
Couit IS obviously eifoneous and misconceived The 
powei to pumsh for contempt of court is a powei inher- 
ent in the High Court No doubt, the Allahabad High 
Comt has powers to charge a person with contempt of 
couit but the pomt is whether it can deal with a person 
who IS outside its jurisdiction 

“ I know of no power m this Court to take notice 
ot contempts in anothei High Court and it has been 
held bj. the Calcutta Judges and rightly too that a 
High Court could not take action for contempt of court 
against one who is outside its jurisdiction 

“ So the Allahabad High Court cannot take action 
against Mi Horniman who is not withm its jurisdictioiL 
It this cannot be done the Chief Presidency Magistrate 
also cannot take action and he has no power even in 
his own court to take contempt proceedmgs much less 
the Police Coihmissioner ’ 

Contempt of court was not an offence covered by 
the Indian Penal Code or the Criminal Procedure Code 
In the wairant the offence was said to be contempt of 
the Allahabad High Court and no other offence was 
mentioned m the warrant He therefore held that the 
Chief Presidency Magistrate’s order was not withm hffi 
luribdiction 

Oversensitiveness in the judiciary about its 
dignitiy pioduces exactly the leverse result of 
what IS actually intended 

High-handedness of a Lahore Magistrate 

The manner m which the British District 
Magistrate of Lahore ordered the arrest of Mr 
A C Ball, representative of the Tribune, shows 
how emergency measures can be abused Mr 
Ball was arrested under Sec 129 of the D I 
Rules on the ground of having “ misrepresented ” 
the speech of the Distnct Magistrate delivered 
at a Press Conference The Magistrate, accord- 
ing to himself, stated at the conference that, 
“ although tha ARP was perhaps the largest 
organised body of non-officials in Lahore and 
ofien to all classes, certam persons m Lahore 
seemed to think that its members had m some 
way become ofiBicials and were no longer entitled 
to be considered as represaitatives of the pubhc ” 
But Mr Ball’s report stated “ Mr Henderson, 
however, quoted instance of the A R P orga- 
nisation and skid that pubhc-spinted men did 
not come forth to jom the ARP organisation 
because it was treated as an official orgmisation ” 

' How The inaccuracy m Mr Bali’s report 
constituted a “prejudicial act” withm the 
meanmg of the D I. Rules, has not been ex- 
plained by the magistrate, who, however, findmg 
his position hot, took the earliest opportunity 
in releasing Mr Bah 
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J4* I Families Ihwitegiated b') 

Famine 

The Depaitnieiit ol Autluopology Calcutta 
Unneisitj, lias undei taken a >.in\ev~()f the peojilc 
who have flocked to Calcutta in seaich oi food 
A preliminaiT report ol tlus ■?unev has been 
issued It states 

^0 lai moic tluiu 700 taniiho'- iia'sc bocii inxe^ti- 
«ated bui ill ot them lould not i>e mdudod m tho 
figiiie'- gi\en below foi tethmeal difficulties Tho m- 
loimation i- bi«?ed on 504 IxmilioN 

Thei?e iainihot lia\e Iieen studied lioni difteienl 
l>ait> ol CaicuTta such Balhgnnge, Rhanibazai Nim- 
lolli <oaldah Wellington b<iuaie the Howiah Budge 
11 ea and Bellnghatta The\ ha\e come ftom different 
distiitl^ nninh liom rho 24-Pitga'nas^ which alor^ 
tciounts toi 79 I7r Midnapoic with 9 5% Nadu 3 7 
Hoodih 2 5 Howrah 2 4 Buidwin 1 9 and othri^ 
rcgithei than 19< 

The told niimbei oi i>ei-'OU& imludcd m tlif-'O 504 
i tmilies N 1566~in ainage ot 3 1 poisons pel liinih 
\mong thfM 1,566 peiaous 55 79? aie women and 
44 39f men Then dutiibutioa accordmg to age taiie'^ 
lb tollaw*- \.dnltN 11 6Vr cliildien 27 7 infant^ 26 3 
>nd the old 4 4 

~ The scheduled rabte'- lontribute the higliobt nunibei 
ot pei^oiib to the destitute population 52 V/r, Muslim*- 
30*89?: caste Hindus 15 49f Indian Clnislian-. H/r 

The unmuiied gioup top'- the list with a popula- 
tion of 55 6^4, mamod titen and women 31 27 widows 
md widoweib 13 2% 

To ascertain the -»ocio-economi( status ol the'-o 
people the prnuiiial occupation of tho lamilies Ims been 
utibzed Vgiicultunl labomeis are the worst suffeieis 
with 47 79? cultnatoib 25 0 , petU tiadei^ 7 0 , beggais 
6 6 fishermen 2 4 and others 10 7 

How ?ai the piebent distiess has effected the econo- 
mic basis of .md '-ocio-ps'\ ( hological lelations witlim the 
tamd> ma\ be gaugini liom the fict that no less than 
24 49? ol families ha\e disintegiatcd 

Frpm a curaorv’' glance tho dat t it appeals thit 
Iho&e destltute^^ hate not come hoio to sfa-v toi e\oi 
Most<of them ln\e e\inesspd then intention to go back 
to then home-- is *soon as the wmlei crop i-« iead% for 
hari esting 

Thite bUTvey has levealed the most impor- 
tant fact that no less than BJp ^ per cent 
femthes have disintegrated ab a resulf of the 
famine This formula when applied all over 
Bengal gives some idea ot the astounding scale 
OB which st auction is going oh ' 

Vagrants and DestUiUes *” 

' Vagrants ” and ^‘‘Destitutes ” aie the two 
tertns most frequently used by the <^veiiimeni 
atwl repeated by the newspapeis in respect of the 
people who are floatmg about m search of food 
They are the helpless Mctims of a man-made 
famine These people have been uprooted from 
their homes and thrown on the stieeta by forces 
on which they had no control The Government 
have treated them fiislly with apathy, refusing 
them adequate relief till pubhc opinion com- 


pelled them to do so . No wondei they would 
hi and them with &uch contemptuous teinib as 
lagiants and destitute's although many ot them 
weic lamilv men of the lank ot eitizenb and 
(a\-payeis The Goveinment haie so fai biic- 
ceeded m bunging dovn the public to this level 
and put these two woids in the mouths of decent, 
men as veil It is desiiable that newspapeis and 
non-officials should stop using the'ie contemp- 
tuous teims 

Appl^ Thioiigh Proper Channel 

A Reutei message tiom Washington lepoitb 

A r 8 Lend-Lease official told Reutei today that 
the \dmini^tiation had lecened an appeal tiom thf 
Muoi of Calditta lot aid foi famine \ictims m Bengal 
bui h<' dec J ucd wc cannot deal with the Mayoi 

Vii\ icqucbt loi tood mu'*! bo made thinugh the piopei 
Fmi iro authonties ’ 

^skoii whethoi Ti-sistance could bo londeied il tin 
1 ('quest weie le-channelled thiough the Biitish Go\ern- 
ment the official -^-tated ‘‘It is a Biitisli affaii The 
Bnti*=!h hi\e food and thej can get it theie very mucli 
quickei Ihaii we lan toi ln^tance from S Afiii‘a ” 

The offidil declined to state whal infoimation had 
been iccened m Lend-Lea'-e lepoits fiom India 

Authoutatne qiiaiters out'^ide the Lend-Lease office 
igieed that Bengals ciisis should be treated as a United 
Nations )3ioblem, since it has been caused by the dis- 
oonnnuanco ot the iice tiade with Japanese-occupied 
Burma hut pointed out that the question of jiiiisdictiou 
was tai le-- important than the practical problem ot 
getting tood where if was wanted m the shortest timt 
It this <an be done b\ the Bntish there ih no point 
m the r S \ 'Stepping m,’’ one exponenied leliof officei 
dfv I IT od 

i 

Not only India, but all Asia would be 
staitled to leain that the iichest coimtiy in th(» 
world IS unable to lespond to the call of human- 
ity^unless it has been foi wauled through jiropoi 
Impel lalisb channels 

The folloving message bent bj the special 
couespondent of the Hindu from London will 
be more leveahng 

A former Editoi ot Capital ot Oukuttu, Mi R % 
Brock, in a letter to the MancheUtr Guaidian, is urging 
an attempt at a solution of the present raal-distribution 
of food suijplied m Incha bv offering payment m gold 
and/oi silvei to all producers a& well as otheit^ leadv to 
dispose of stocks held in excesh of then own lequiie- 
mentp 

Ml Block wiiteb In othei woids it is a sub- 
stitute loi one form ol hoaidmg— ^wlnch is occasionmg 
miieh human sufTeimg— anothei which at the woibt would 
bo harroJess and m cCitam respeetb, m Mew ot the pie- 
sent inflationan tiend m India, might well pio\c 
beneficiar The wntei behe\es that an offei h\ (hi 
Government of Indn to exchange “gold foi giam ” 
would Meld suppliC'- of food adecpiate to meet the 
pressing lequucnients of deficit Piovinces and States 
He points out that India — a tiaditional hoaidei of pie- 
cious metal'— iv presonth gold-hungry laigely owing 1o 
the expoi-t ol the dehoaidecl gold valued at ^0 miSion 
steilmg dunng the inicr-war penod and the suspension 
of normal supphee since 1939 
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Mr Brock concludes that if his suggestion is adopted 
the time-lag before bullion can reach India could be 
countered by issuing special cash certificates encashable 
m gold or silver withm a specified penod 

Mr Brock recalls that during the last war a ship- 
ment of 200 million ounces of silver from America saved 
India from inconvertibility, and adds, Today analogous 
shipments of gold and silver would save many millions 
m India from semi-starvation or actual starvation ” 

Does this message clarify why America 
has directed starving Bengal to apply through 
proper channel ? 

India Government Sanctions Unlawful 
Orders 

The London Tvtnes, commenting on the 
failure of the Government to give relief to 
famine-stricken Bengal, says 

Another difficulty arises fiom the reluctance of sui- 
plus provmces to collaborate fully with the Central 
Government in the release of stocks of gram, a reluct- 
ance which persists and may eventually compel the 
Centre to take the iisk, of assummg oveiiidmg powers, 
or of setting up a special administiation of relief inde- 
pendent of the Bengal Government itself After all, as 
the Calcutta Statesman has said m its outspoken cnti- 
cism, this is a man-made ’ famme, and if the provmces 
fail the Centre must lepair their mistakes 

India Government has yielded to the 
pressure of some of the surplus provinces’ demand 
to put ban on the export of foodstuff from their 
territory, m spite of the fact that the Govern- 
ment of India Act expressly denies this power 
to the provinces Sec 297(1) (a) of the Govern- 
ment of India Act 1935 states . 

Sec 297(1), No Provincial Legislature or 
Government shall 

(a) by virtue of the entry in the Provincial 
Legislative list relating to trade and commerce 
within the Province, or the entry m that list 
relating to the production, supply, and distri- 
bution of commodities, have power to pass any 
law or take any executive action prohibitive or 
restricting the entry mto, oi export from, the 
Province of goods of any class or description 

(2) Any law passed in contravention of this 
section shall, to the extent of the contravention, 
be mvalid 

Lawless laws are nothing new in India, but 
such gross violation of an express provision of 
the Constitution Act has surpassed them all 
Development of a bloated sense of self- 
importance by the Provinces, the Centre meekly 
yielding to it, has ever been the suie sign in 
history of the decay and downfall of Empires 

Growth of American Trade in India 

The growth of American trade m India has 
not been viewed with equanimity by the British 


capitalists Sir Alfred Watson has frankly given 
out their mind when, m his journal Great Britain 
and the Eastj he states . 

Whatever the causes the United States has obtained 
a proportion of Indian trade almost as great as our 
own In 1938-39 Amenca supphed 7 per cent of India’s 
impoited goods, we 31 per cent The American propor- 
tion has grown by 13 per cent , while ours has declined 
by 10 per cent Nor do the Americans show any dis- 
osition to be qmetly dispossessed of the ground they 
ave gamed On the contiary, a notable feature m the 
Indian Press of today is a spate of American advertismg 
of two kinds On the one hand, the U S Govemm^t 
has been taking large spaces in the newspapers m an en- 
deavoui to make India aware of the part that America 
IS playmg m its defence That is an official effort on 
which £30,000 is said to have bein already spent Side 
by side with this national programme tliere has been a 
marked increase in advertismg by the big manufacturing 
firms from the other side of the Atlantic 

The Commerce of Bombay, m its issue 
dated September 25 last, writes . 

Reports from New Delhi indicates that negotiations 
between India and the U S A in respect of the 
Master and Reciprocal Agreements imder Leise-Lend 
have been suspended for the time being The mam 
reason for the breakdown of the negotiations is stated 
to be Clause Seven of the Master Agreement which 
lays down that the paiticipating countries of like mmd 
should agree “ to the elimination of all forms of discn- 
minating treatment m mtemational commerce, and to 
the 1 eduction of tariffs and other trade barriers, and, m 
general, to the attainment of all the economic objectives 
set forth m the joint declaration made on 12th August, 
1941, by the President of the United States of Amenca 
and the Prime Minister of the United Kmgdom ” It is 
stated that India was not willing to subscribe to this 
Agreement and thereby be prevented fiom levying 
protective duties in order to foster its nascent indus- 
tries There is hardly any indication to show that the 
Government of India was in close touch with the busi- 
ness community in India, while negotiations for a direct 
Lease-Lend Agreement were going on "Whether it inti- 
mated its decision to the business community before 
negotiations were finally broken off is not also known 

The sincerity of Government of India’s 
professions to protect Indian nascent industries 
IS already too widely known Neither at the 
time of making nor at the tune of breaking the 
Agreement did the Government of India take 
the Indian business and industrial interests mto 
confidence Only one truth emerges out of the 
two passages quoted above it is that the 
Government of India has the backing and 
approval of the British Cabinet when it refuses 
to surrender its right to tax Amencan goods 
after the war 

The Report of the Food-grams Policy 
Committee 

The rood Grains Policy Committee has 
concluded its deliberations and has submitted 
its report to the Government of India. The 
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Committee was at first constituted with Mr 
H D Vigor as Chairman, but owmg to his 
continued illness, Sir Theodore Gregory, the 
Economic Adviser of the Government of India, 
was appointed its Second Chairman The 
Tnimne of Lahore has given a summary of the 
report, portions of which are quoted below . 

The Food Grams Pohcy Committee, presided over 
by Sir Theodore Gregory, m its report published today 
recommends, among other things, that for the duration 
of the war India must cease to be a net exporting 
cteitry and must become a net importing country, 
that a central f oodgrains reserve should be created , that 
m order to secure foodgrains from the cultivator, eSort 
must be made to mcrease the supply of ^ods he needs, 
and the problem should rank next to the problem of 
munitions supply, but failmg such increase it would be 
advisable for Government to secure supplies of precious 
metals for sale to the cultivator, and rationing should 
be mtroduced m urban areas on the prmciple of a daily 
mimmum ration of one lb cereals for an adult, m view 
of the fact that unhke England and Amenca, there is 
no great chance of the mass of the urban population 
bemg able to supplement the ration by intake of other 
foodstuffs on any significant scale 

In the last report, procurement involves getting 
the maximum quantity of faod-grains from the culti- 
vator, m every part of the country How can this maxi- 
mum amount be secured ? There are two alternatives 
compulsory acquisition at a fixed price, te, requisition- 
ing and, secondly, increasing the inducement to the 
cultivator to sell The report takes the view that it 
would be premature to resort to requisitioning in India 
generally (which would involve official procurement 
machmery everywhere) though in seriously deficit areas 
it may be the only way out Rismg prices of food-grams 
as such do not necessarily evoke an mcreased supply, 
so long as the higher money prices received by the 
cultivator cannot be translated mto an effective supply 
of goods which the cultivator requires The problem of 
procurement is thus intimately linked up with the pro- 
blem of mcreasing the supply of the goods which the 
cultivator needs Every effort must, therefore, be made 
to increase the supply of such goods, and the problem 
should rank next to the problem of munitions supply 
Though it would be advisable for government to secure 
supplies of precious metals for sale to the cultivator 

The measures su^ested by Sir Theodore 
for securing tie voluntary surrender of food- 
grains from the cultivator will fall wide of the 
mark. His assumption that the cultivator is 
hoarding is contrary to facts at least so far as 
Bengal is concerned A house to house search, 
through the whole of Bengal has proved beyond 
any shadow of doubt that there is no such hoard- 
mgs in the countryside It would therefore be 
useless to make precious metals available to 
the cultivator for mducmg him to sell his com- 
modity Confidence m the abihty of the 
Government to brmg down prices would have 
served better for compelling him to sell his 
stock, if he had any. 


Gregory Committee* s Recommendatwnt 

The Gregory Committee has made some 
definite suggestions of remedial measures, and 
Sir Theodore stated m a Press Conference m 
Ntfw Delhi that there was nothing m the Food 
Gram Committee’s plan which could not be 
implemented almost at once. 

The Committee^s recommendations regaiding reme- 
dial measures fall under five main heads, firstly, an 
mcrease in available supphes, secondly, an improvement 
m the technique by which home-grown supphes of food 
can be made available, improved procurement 
machinery, thndly, measures to secure a more equitable 
distnbution of what is available, % e , extension of ration- 
mg, fourthly, a check on rising food prices, le, general 
extension of the principle of statutory price control, 
lastly, a general overhaul of the machmery of admmis- 
tration and a re-adjustment of the relations between the 
provmces and the centre 

On the first head, the report lays down the prmciple 
that for the duration of the war, India must cease to 
be a net exportmg country and must become a net 
importmg country The export of nee must cease 
altogether As regards imports,* Government is urged to 
press for imports of li million tons m the first year and 
for imports of one milhon tons per annum m succeeding 
years — one milhon tons bemg the average annual net 
impoits of the last 5 years 

The reason for suggestmg U million tons as the 
mitial volume of imports is that whilst one milhon tons 
should be used for current consumption, the remaining 
half nulhon should be utilised to create a central food- 
grams reserve, to the constitution of which reserve the 
leport attaches great importance Without such a 
reserve, it will be difficult to enforce adequate pnee 
control and its existence would gieatly facilitate pro- 
curement, since it would enable government to stand 
away from the market and thus defeat attempts to hold 
it to ransom, without imperilling its current supply 
operations 

In addition, the report recommends that the military 
authonties, as well as the food department, should take 
mto consideration the direct and mdirect effect upon 
available food supphes of the strategical plans, now 
being elaborated, m so far as these concemea the 
presence of large overseas forces m India 

As regards the mcrease m the supply of domestically 
grown foodstuffs, the report makes a large variety of 
suggestions, ranging from the large-scale distribution of 
improved seed to the stren^henmg of provmciaJ and 
state departments of agnculture 

On what basis the Committee arrives at the 
figures of imports to wipe out the deficit is not 
clear According to Bombay Commercej India 
requires an addition of 11 to 12 million 
tons of foodgrains to her normal production 
Over this, there are seed requiiements which 
may be estimated at over 4 million tons The 
deficit thus in any case, is much more than the 
estimated deficit of current consumption of 1 
million tons The calculation for a half'miUion 
ton reserve is not also clear. What would this 
reserve do m a year of „ crop failure while the 
normal requirement on the hasis of Committee’s 
calculations aggregate 60*5 million tons ? 
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Administrative Measures Suggested by the 
Gregory Committee 

The Committee has made the following 
administrative suggestions 

On the administrative aspects of the problems, the 
report refers to the future organisation of the food 
department and suggests the creation in its place of a 
food board, to secure continuous and conscious co- 
ordmation of eifort m all directions The report also 
suggests the estabhshment of an expert panel of six, 
drawn from the trade, whose advice should be sought 
on suitable occasions The need for a food administra- 
tion manual for the guidance of all concerned is stressed, 
and on the question of the relations between the pro- 
vinces and the centre, the report declares that since 
public opinion will not tolerate a " hands-off*’ attitude 
bv the centre the centre cannot accept anv situation 
which would involve its having to carrv great respon- 
sibilities without having adeqiiatec power The report 
remnres the centre to have the last word as regards 
pnce changes allocations of supplies, the management 
of the central food-srains re«er\e or special assistance 
operations and details of administration 

As regards Bengal the report urges upon the Bengal 
Government the necessitv of tightenmc up its procure- 
ment machinery as the first condition of recovery 

There should be no doubt that strong 
Central Control in respect of food policy is an 
imperative nece^ssity The replacement of the 
present Food Department by a Food Board 
having a number of non-official experts on 'it, 
may serve better only if such non-officials are 
given effective voice on the Board Immediate 
attention should be given to perfect the procure- 
ment machinery suggested for Bengal 

Acquisition of Supplies 

As regards acquisition of supplies, the 
Report states : 

Whilst strongly pressing the case for imports, the 
report makes it clear that the general shortage of 
shipping and the stringency in other belligerent countries 
is fully recognised Two counter-considerations are, 
however, urged The first la that Indian nutritional 
standards are in general deplorably low The second is 
that the area nearest the scene of a possible large-scale 
offensive is also, at the present time the scene of the 
greatest distress in the matter of food supplv The 
report points out the complicated nature of the Bengal 
problem, and urges upon the Bengal Government the 
necessity of tightening up its procurement machinery as 
the first condition of recovery 

The report rejects altogther two alternatives which 
might be invoked to solve the problem of piocurement 
that IS, the acquisition of supplies The first of these 
nnnciples is that of unlimited free trading in food-grams 
The report takes the view that even if free trade were 
allowed to work itself out without interference, (which 
IS mqre than doubtful in the light of experience of the 
spring of 1943 ) y it would result m a drastic nse in the 
level of pnces m some areas and might not owing to 
purchases for hoarding or investment purposes, lower 
them elsewhere Jn any case rising prices do not always 
result m additional supplies bemg forthcoming, owing 


to the tendency of holders, when a nse of pnces is being 
expenenced to expect still higher pnces m the future 

The other prmciple which is rejected is that of a 
Central Government food-grams monopoly. This pnn- 
ciple is rejected, not on the ground that it is inherently 
unworkable — on the contrary it is the only perfectly 
logical solution of the difficulties— but on the ground that 
India finds herself m the middle of a crisis, and the 
creation of the vast oiganisation which would be in- 
'volved would take time, and time is not available. 

The Committee touched the most clumsy 
knot but dared not open it They admitted the 
possibility and desirability of setting up a Central 
Agency of acquisition of supplies byihe Govern- 
ment but have evaded it by saymg that it is 
unworkable at the present moment Had the 
Government of India been able 'to keep its 
administration free from all corruption and 
fully associated with public opinion, it would 
not have been difficult to set up such a Central 
Organisation %n the imdst of this temble arms. 

Gregory Committee on Rationing 

The views of the Committee as regards 
rationmg are : 

The most important practical aspect of the distri- 
butive problem at the present time is the ratiomng m 
the larger cities of India, te, those with a population 
of one lakh and over, which the report recommends 
should be undertaken forthwith report starts from 
the pnnciple that the minimum ration should not nor- 
mally be allowed to fall below one lb of cereals per 
day, m view of the fact that, uniLe England and 
America, there is no great chance of the mass of the 
urban population bemg able to supplement the ration 
by intake of other foodstuffs of any significant scale 
The report emphasizes that even in these abnormal days, 
food conditions m these countnes jcannot be compared 
with those in India, where there is very little room for 
tightening the belt so far as the mass of the population 
IS concerned The report, however, stresses tne need 
for austerity standards m the better-off classes of society 
If the minimum standard of one lb per adult per day 
cannot be guaranteed out of the home-supplies, then 
imports must be arranged for 

The essence of rationing lies in good administration 
The report therefore calls for drastic enforcement of the 
law, especially in the early stages when attempts at 
sabotnge and evasion are likely to be most frequent 

Unless the public is to be put to very great mcon- 
vemence through delays it is necessary to make use of 
the normal machinery of the retail trade, and the report 
lends no support to the view that retail trade could be 
easily dispensed with At the same time attempts at 
sabotage must be put down with a stem hand by with- 
drawal of the retailers’ licences and black-listing Dis- 
tnbution of food-grams through employers’ associations 
and consumers’ co-operative societies should not be dis- 
couraged in fact the latter form of distnbution should 
be positively encouraged subject to the pnnciple that 
every one should be treated alike m all essential res- 
pects In view of the food crisis, the department is 
asked to investigate the possibility of individual ration- 
ing of sugar and milk the last food havmg of course, 
s necubar bearing upon the health of women and 
childi^ 
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As regards rural areas where there may also be 
senous radnutntion and shortage, the report recogn^es 
that general rationing is impossible but it points out that 
in famine or semi-famine areas distribution cannot be 
let to the normal channels of trade and government 
action IS absolutely imperative 

The TmmTnmn ration of cereals prescribed 
by the Committee, viz, one pound per day, m 
other words, 8 chhitaks, is exactly half of that 
recommended by the Famine Commission Sir 
Theodore Gregory declares that the essence of 
rationing lies m good administration but in fact 
it is exactly* the thing most wanting at the 
present' moment with little chance of improve- 
ment Both the Central and the Prouncial 
Governments have totally and miserably failed 
to stop sabotage and evasions by big traders 
Black listing of retailers is no solution 


Gregory Committee on Price Control 

Although unable to attain complete unanimity on 
the qu'^stion the o\erwhelmmg majonty of the com- 
mittee came to the concliiaion that atahitorv pt ice- 
control of nil the m'^ior food-grams should be instituted 
m all Provinces and States 

The report aremes the caae for contiol bv atatutorv 
pncea It ahould have the right to avg^rest changes of 
pne-^a upwai’ds and downwards Ai far as poasible 
regional prees should be the aim through co-operation 
between the ProMDcea and the States of a oaitic^dai 
region Disputes between the pro\irces and the centre 
as to nree changes should be referred to a stand 
committee on prices representative the eentie the 
Pro^nnCwS and the States, the produce’s and the trade 

It 18 a pity that after four years *of the 
■war, and with this lone; experience of price 
control, the Committee have been unable to 
come to a unaniinous decision honest and 
efficient administration free from corruption and 
determined to get supplies, aided by an honest 
price control police would have done the ]ob 
much better But that is beyond the range of 
practicality under the present system of Govern- 
ment 1 


Corruption in the Administration 

The Chief Minister of Bengal has made t 
following statement on the floor of the Beng 
Legislative Assembly on September 23 

Sir Nazimuddm said that the firm of Ispahanis we 
bemg grounded down merely because that was means 
attack on the Government itself The real ohiect v 
to utilise the s^uation for the purpose of attacking t 
Crovernment I^ahanis were the handy-target for 
attack on the Government of Bengal He took f 
responsibility p]^o for the appointment of Ispf^homs 
yie sole agent of the Government of Bengal That w 
done after con^iltation wth the Regional CommissiOE 
and His ETcellency the Governor of Bengal He con 
the members deny if they could that t 
premiganda had been so successful that even the highe 
m the land had been subjected to it ^ 


Dr Sanyal Who is the highest in the laud ? 

Sir Nazimuddm And the whole thing can be seen 
by this that even it had been said that the whole illness 
of the Go\emor of Bengal was not correct Could that 
be denied ’ Could it be denied that all this was 
propaganda 7 

Dr Mookherjee said that the Hon Chief Minister 
had stated that there had been insinuations that the 
highest in the land, His Excellency the Covemor of 
Bengal was somehow implicated in connection with the 
contract being given to Ispahanis and he had also 
stated that it was rumoured that Sir John Herbert had 
faked illness Up till now such reports had not appeared 
m newspapers Would this statement of the Hon Chief 
Minister he allowed to be published in Ibe newspapera? 

The Speaker replied “Why not’” 


Two days earlier, the Upper House of 
Beneal Legislature allegations of corruption and 
lobbery anaong Government officials formed a 
subject -matter of the budget discuosions Klian 
Bahadur Abdul Momin a member of the 
Ministerialist Party, said “ the administrative 
machinerv had been rudely shaken as a result 
of corruption existing for the laH seven years 
and it was for the present Government to take 
steps to eradicate the evil The fall of 
the Fa^liil Huq Ministrv was not onlv due 
to the difference prevailing in the Muslim 
Leacnic but to the eorruvfwn rampant m the 
administration Dishonesty and inefficiency 
among the members of the services should no 
longer be tolerated ” Another member of the 
Ministerialist party, Mr Moa^zem Mi Chou- 
dhurv said “ Grave allegations bad been heard 
even noainst certain Ministers and high off.cials” 
The Finance Minister Mr T C Goswami, was 
unable to resist the force of these allegations 
and admitted the existence of corruption among 
Gnveriiment officials He, however, laid the 
blame on the past Ministry and said “ Corrup- 
tion was started some voars ago The present 
Government were but legatees of the previous 
administration ” 

Who IS really responsible for the serious 
corruptions now rampant in the Governmental 
Machinerv ? Is the present ministry merely a 
legatee of Mr Fazlul Huq in this matter ? We 
remember quite clearlv that it was Mr Fazlul 
Huq, who, as Chief Minister of Bengal, had 
agreed to set up a Tribunal for enquinng 
into the serious allegations of highhandedness, 
neglect and gross inefficiency against Government 
officials in Midnanore after the last cvclone 
It IS now public knowledge that Governor Sir 
John Herbert had turned down Mr Fazlul Huq’s 
proposal and the district officials were thus 
protected Again Sir Nazimuddm was Home 
Minister in the Huq Ministry for nearly' six 
years. What did lie do tq raradicate corruption. 
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during all these years ? These are the ministers 
most favourite to Sir John Herbert whom he 
has brought into office bv tactics publicly 
challenged by his former Chief Minister and 
responsible newspapers in the country The 
Herbert-Nazimuddin Administration had enough 
time and opportunity to prove, bv means of open 
and impartial inquiry, that corruption among 
Government officials was initaated and fostered 
by the previous ministry 

The Chief Minister Sir Nazimuddin has 
made public the allegations made against 
Sir John Herbert This statement by the Chief 
Minister about such allegations carries the 
imnlieation that distrust against Government 
official's IS wide and deeprooted in the countrv 
No notice of it would have been taken bv Sir 
Na/imuddin if it were a mere club room politi- 
cal propaganda The very existence of such 
serious charges against the Governor ]«? a sure 
proof of the utter failure of Sir John Herbert’s 
administration in Bengal His conduct had been 
openly cnticised bv no less a per-^on than his 
former Chief Minister Mr Fazlul Huq, all of 
^ vhich stand unrefuted In the matter of the 
c^o<i+ence of corrup^mn among the services, the 
Governor’s re^jponsihility is the highest, the 
members of the services are subordinate to him 
ond not to the ministers 

Am^rr on Food Situation 

News of the Bengal famine has at last 
succeeded in percolating through the stringent 
censorship of questions in the Parliament^ Mr 
Amerv had to take notice of them but in his 
characteristic way, he has replied to them giving 
out only untruths and half-truths He said 

“As there are a number of auestions on paper 
about the food situation m India I should like with 
Mr Sp^^akeds permission to make a brief statement 
Mv earlier statement as to the nature and oauses of the 
failure of food supplies in certain parts of India holds 
good 

Amonsr^f those esuses have been voor rrnv^ 
Benqal, fhr of Burma imnorh, fhp wiff^ho'^di'nn of 
somejportiov of then rrov^ from ^ale bv ifffv milhon 
Tca^avt vrodvrnr^ and dnvhtJp*i^ some morrhanf^ hoard- 
7 va cou 7 )tcd W 7 {h some rlnsd^p^ of provmrfol nvd vatioual 
inter^^t and some local fmlvrp^ of admxn^^frntirm 

The areas mamly affected are parts of Bemb'^v and 
Madras where crops are always orecarious Cochm and 
Travopeore areas mamlv dependent on imports bv sea 
and above ^ill P'^nsral with the vast citv of Calcutta 
its core In all these areas there is a menace of 
famine but Bojnbav at least bv establishing a rationing 
system m jthe city last May and bv co-operatmg with 
the C^'^tral Government has held its own so far 

Elsewhere the position eeneraPv is not so serious 
hut heavy concentrations of populabnn such as those 
m the coalfields and Jamshedpur m Bihar and Indore 
Mysore and Bangalore, are all a constant source of 


anxiety A new and growing source of difficulty is that 
hea\y calls on the mam grananes of the Punjab and 
Sind to replace nee m Bengal and the south have left 
shortages of wheat for other areas normally dependent 
on them Moreover high food pnees have created diffi- 
culties elsewhere for salaned people and those who" earn 
cash wages — a much smaller proportion of the popula- 
tion than m England but many millions of people 
nevertheless 

Bengal including Calcutta is unquestionably the 
centre of trouble at this moment Reports have been 
received of distressing scenes both m the city and in the 
districts The death-rate in Calcutta m the last seven 
months has been thirty per cent above the normal and 
there is a real ground for anxietv 

The problem which faces the Government of Bengal 
which I would remind the House is a Government of 
Indian Ministers re«iponsible to the local legislature 
and which is statutorily responsible for the food adminis- 
tration IS to obtain sufficient supplies from sources m 
Bengal and elsewhere and to dMnbute them adequately 
Statutory powers exist for the extraction of excessive 
merchant stocks but it has taken time for them to be 
put mto full effect and the province is compelled to 
relv upcm the mms brought bw the Central Govern- 
ment from the Pumab and elsewhere m order to make 
UP for the djfficiencies of the homp grown rve Measures 
of control have brought the pnees in Calcutta down 
to Rs 24 per mauud after being as high as Rs 37 
Pre-war nnee was approximately Rs 4 per maimd Flse- 
where wholesale prices are lower and range from Rs 18 
m the Pimiab to as low as Rs 8 in Madras 

1 700 tons of wheat per day are being brought into 
Calcutta bv the Central Government Prouded effec- 
tive distribution can be arranged this is more than 
enough to feed the citv itself on a tolerable ratiop basis, 
blit the supplies have to cover some of the country dis- 
tricts also 

As regards distribution rationing is being organised 
on the Rombsv plan The Central Pood Dopartment 
are giving assistance in the organisation of these plans 
but it is expected that it will be a month before ration- 
ing m Calcutta is working Meanwhile provincial 
fluthontips have organised free relief on a considcrshle 
scale and are spekmg to deal with the problem of desti- 
tute persons who find their wav to the city It is for- 
tunate that the uite factories and other organised 
mdustnes here and elsewhere have been able to keep 
their employees supplied and have eased the general 
problem bv so doing 

His Maiestv^s Government are cnaung such assist- 
ance as they can by wav of f.anbtating the import of 
foodstuffs into India but Mr Silv^'nnan fone of the 
ouestioners) will recognise that considerstion of security 
makes it undesirable to give detailed information as to 
the source of supply Honourable members w»11 realise 
too in the light of the Passage m the Pnme Minis^-er’s 
recent statement which dealt with the shipping position, 
that, the extent to which such assistance can be given 
without serioiiq repercussions m other directions is not 
iinbmited While these measures are b^ing taken to 
deal with the short term problem an AP-India Commit- 
tee appointed bv the Central Government m Jul^* to 
consider long term measures h^^s made its report This 
WPS prpqented yesterday aind T await the Government 
of India’s statement of findiporq and their recomm'^nda- 
tions iTPOP it I trust it vnll be possible to find m the 
light of its recommendations the basis on wbi^^b the 
Bengal Government the Centre and His Maiestv’s 
Government can successfullv co-operate to ineet the 
threat to Bengal and-^elsewhere ” 
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Mr Amery has enumerated the causes of 
the Bengal famine as understood by him, but 
did not say why remedial measures were not 
adopted and why no arrangements of importing 
foodgrains had been made when the poor nee 
ciop m Bengal was known by the last winter, 
and Burma supply was cut off some time earlier 
He did not sav how he had obtained the infor- 
mation that 50 million peasant producers were 
hoarding rice We know that the countrywide 
house to house search undertaken by the Bengal 
Government had revealed that no such hoarding 
existed fie did not say what made him think 
that provincial and national interests clash in 
respect of food supply when he himself admits in 
the very same statement that rationinar has been 
successfully done in Bombay through the co- 
operation of Central and Provincial Governments 
He deliberately creates false impressions in 
the minds of the world at laige, when he declares 
that measures of control have brousht the pnee 
of rice in Calcutta to Rs 24 We refuse to 
believe that, with the proceedings of the Bengal 
Legislature before him he is ignorant of actual 
market conditions in Bengal and is not aware 
that the price of Rs 24 exists merely in Govern- 
ment commumque'f while nee sells at fancy prices 
of Rs 70 or Rs 80 if it be at all available Mr 
Amery’s attempt to tell the world that this 
awful situation is not the fault of the British 
Government and his pretence of ignorance of 
actual conditions will produce the contrary 
effect when truth will be out 

The most mischievous sting in Mr Amery’s 
speech lies in that portion of it where he has 
laid the blame of maladministration on the 
shoulders of Indian Ministers whom he has called 
“Government” The Calcutta High Court has 
definitely cleared up the misconception when 
they held that ministers do not constitute Exe- 
cutive Government they are mere advisers of the 
Governor The Executive Services have not 
been placed under the Ministers althou^ the 
latter have been made responsible to the legis- 
lature for the misdeeds and bunglmgs of the 
Services The real responsibility of Govern- 
ment lies with the Governor and not with the 
ministers Besides, whatever actions ^e Bengal 
Ministry, past and present, have taken, the 
decisions were always made in the meetmgs of 
the Ministry presided over by the Governor 
The Cm] Servants who man the Cml Sunnly 
Directorate were responsible to him alone This 
dual Government has proved utterly unworkable 
specially in times of emergency Bombay has 
given a better account of itself without a 


Mmistry The Congress was wise enough to 
foresee, as early as at the beginning of the war 
that the Indian Minisftry was a scapegoat for 
shouldering the blame for the bunglmgs of 
Governors and Services over whom the Ministers 
had no contrdl whatsoever. 

Dday in Supplying to Districts 

Mr Suhrawardy’s statement in the Bengal 
Legislative Assembly reveals that a compara- 
tively small allotment has been made to the 
district of Dacca An acute shortage of supply 
prevails in this distnct at almost every centre 
The allotment to Dacca is not very much larger 
than that made for the Tan^ail Sub-Division of 
Mymensmgh Alarming reports are pouring 
forth from Mamkganj and Munshiganj in parti- 
cular A good deal of time is being lost by 
reason of the fact that all supplies of foodgrains 
coming from the other provinces are in the first 
instance, being brought to Calcutta tjj be distn- 
buted subsequently to the different consuming 
centres in the muffasil Much time can be 
saved and unnecessary trape in broad gauge 
railways and handling charges can be avoided 
if the supplies through B & NWR are sent 
direct to the metre gauge system of the B A R 
serving eastern and a larger part of northern 
Bengal This can be easily done provided a 
regular and comprehensive plan of distribution 
IS drawn up in advance. 

Price of Rice in Hindu India 

Price of nee ruled at one anna per mawid 
in Hindu India during a continuous period of 
about fifteen centuries The guiding principle 
of Indian economic life had always been the 
purchasing power of man, and not the purchasing 
power of money Money occupied a secondary 
position in Indian economics Barter was 
current to a krge extent at a time when corns 
were known and used A state of full employ- 
ment prevailed and the earnings of even the 
poorest man was sufficient to balance bis f irm ly 
budget Cottage mdustries were the secondary 
source of income which .supplemented agricul- 
tural income and provided employment to 
women The commodity pnees, at the tune of 
Kautilya, ie,m fourth century B C when con- 
verted to modern currency, would be as follows 

Es As P 
0 1 0 per md 

2^ 0 s 0 

ghee 0 12 0 „ 

0 1 0 „ 

Salt 0 0 6 „ 

Sugar 0 10 0 „ * 

Oroinary Cloth— ^ pieces for one R’nna 
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In the ninth century AD, ie, thirteen 
centuries after, the price of nee remained 
stationary while the pnees of other commodities 
were reduced by half. 

The income of the poorest people at the 
time of Kautilya was at least six annas a month 
Kautilya’s Arthasastra and Manusmriti show 
that it had been fixed by authonty as the mini- 
mum wage of a day labourer This conclusion 
18 corroborated by the Jataka stories, compiled 
some time about the Gupta peiiod, which pioves 
that these wages continued till at least fifth 
century AD The lowest wages of a skilled 
labour were at least twelve annas a month 
Kautilya fixed Rs 3 to Rs 12 a month as the 
wages of clerks, accountants and writers Sylvam 
Levi, in his book Le Nepal, gives the following 
wages table from inscriptions dated 625 AD 


Manual Workers 


Messenger 
Personal Attendant 
Water Carrier 
Door Keeper 
Street Watchman 
Si/eeper 
Cowherd 


Monthly Wages in Modem 
Currency 
Rs As P 
0 10 0 
0 7 0 
0 7 0 
0 0 0 
0 6 0 
0 6 0 
0 7 0 


A little calculation will show that these 
incomes were quite sufficient to- balance a family 
budget at the prices then ruling A glance at 
the maps of Chandra Gupta, Asoka or Samudra 
Gupta’s Empiie would show that the territory 
enjoying these prices were larger than present- 
day Bntish India — ^Debajyoti Busman 


Price of Rice in Mughal India 

In Mughal India commodity prices began 
to rise, but incomes also rose The Muhamma- 
dans had occupied the thrones of India but they 
did not disturb the economic life of the people 
A state of full emplo 3 unent prevailed down to 
the reign of Alivardi and agnculture and cottage 
industries provided the chief sources of national 
income. 


Rice 
Til OU 
Ghee 
Sugar 

A Fat Fowl 
Two Pigeons 
A Fat Ram 


Rs As P 

0 1 Qjper md. 

0 11 6 „ 

1 7’0 „ 

17 0 „ 

0 0 3 

0 0 3 
0 4 0 


Fine Cotton Cloth — 15 yards for Rs 2 
According to Atn-i-Akban, commodity prices 
in the sixteenth century were as follows 


Rice (Fine) 

Rice (Coarse) 

Dal 

Ghee 

Salt 

Sugar 


Rs As P 
0 15 0 per md 
0 10 0 „ 

0 13 6 „ 

5 0 0 „ 

0 12 0 „ 

5 11 0 „ 


Moreland, m his India at the Death of 
Akbar, gives the scale of incomes at this period 
which when converted into modern currency and 
in monthly wages, would appear as follows • 


Manual Workers 


Monthly Wages 


Rs As P 


Oidinaiy Labourer 1 14 0 

Superior Labourer 3 12 0 

Sweeper 1 14 0 

Servant 3 0 0 

Ordinary Artisans 18 0 


Commodity prices at the time of Alivardi, 
was almost at the same level Market pnees 
at Murshidabad m 1729, as quoted in the Fort 
William Revenue Consultations, were 

Bansful Rice, fiist quality — 1 md 10 srs a rupee 
Coarse Karkasah Race — 7 mds 20 srs a rupee 
Oil, first quality — ^21 sis a rupee 
Oil, second quality — ^24 sis a rupee 
Ghee, first quality— lOJ srs a rupee 


In 1738, price of rice at Dacca ruled between 
2 maunds 20 seers to 3 maunds per rupee 
British power had about this time only begun to 
penetrate in Bengal 205 years after their con- 
solidation m this province, Mr A K Fazlul 
Huq quoted the ruling price of rice at Dacca as 
Rs 80 per maund — Dbbajyoti Bueman 

Price of Rice in British India 


In the reign of Muhammad Tughlak, le, 
m tihe middle of fourteenth century, a Muslim 
traveller, Ibn Batuta, came to Bengal The 
commodity prices which he had foimd ruling at 
that time, has been converted mto modern 
currency by Prof. S N Bose of Dacca, as 
follows : 


When the East India Company was still 
gomg strong, about "ISIO, Buchanan-Hamilton 
quotes the followmg mcome scale . 


Common Labourer— As 2 per day 
Clever Labourer— As 3 per day 
Carpe^nte^— Es 6 per month 
Brass Workers— Rs 4-14-0 per month 
Weavers— Ra 3 per month. 
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Ruling prices were : 

Eice (Fine)* 

Rice (Coarse) ^ 

Dal 

Flour 

Mustard Oil 
Ghee 

Coarse Dhuti 


Es As P 

1 4 0 per md 

10 0 

18 0 „ 

2 0 Q „ 

0 2 0 per seer 
0 7 0 „ 

0 6 0 per piece 


Buchanan-Hamilton’s survey m the Rung- 
pore distnct reveals that only 11 per cent of the 
population were idlers 

The balance between income and expendi- 
ture in the family budget was broken for the 
first time^aboyt 1830 when cheap cotton cloth 
began to pour in the country from England, 
destroying the secondary source of national in- 
come and throwing the entire population on the 
land for subsistence The causes of the decay 
in national income have been discussed in the 
writer’s article published elsewhere in this issue 

The average moome in Bntish India, on a 
maathly basis at the close of 19th century, would 
come up to the following figures according to 
the different calculations given below : 

Dadabhai Naoroji— Re 1-11-0 

Digby— Re 1-9-0 

Even Lord Curzon could not push it above 
Rs 2-8-0 per month 

Prof V K R V Rao has calculated average 
income for the qumquenmum 1925-29 as Rs 
6-6-0 per month 

_A study of the causes for the mounting 
agricultural debt, rapid increase m the number 
of agricultural labourer and a steady decline in 
the standard of living of the average people 
suggests that the national mcome should be 
computed m two broad divisions — special atten- 
tion being paid to persons with mcomes below 
the average level, say Rs 50 per month Com- 
modity prices and state of employment from this 
angle would give a more realistic picture of the 
actual economic conditions in India It is not 
at all difficult to conclude, from personal ob- 


servations and expenences, that the average 
mcome of millions of landless people who must 
depend solely on their daily earnings for sub- 
sistence, does not exceed Rs 10 per month The 
following price-lists will show that it is impossible 
for them to meet both ends in their domestic 
budget when prices rule at these levels 


Commodities Pncesin 

Sept 1^9 

Rs As P 

Rice 

4 12 0 per md 

Dal 

5 0 0 „ 

Sugar 

12 8 0 „ 

Oil 

20 0 0 „ 

Ghee 

50 0 0 „ 

Coal 

0 6 0 „ 

Coarse Cloth 2 0 0 per pair 


Prices la 
July 1943 
Rs As P 

34 0 0 per md 
25 0 0 „ 

40 0 0 ” 

50 0 0 „ 

140 0 0 

2 0 0 

12 0 0 per pair 


Maladmmistration, exploitation and sys- 
tematic drainage of the country’s real resouices 
for over two hundred years have contributed 
m destroying the foundations of the Indian 
economic life Effects of foreign invasions, 
intemecme warfares, revolutions, changes of 
ruling powers and dynasties in this country pale 
into insignificance when compared to this silent, 
systematic and ruthless draining away of re- 
sources, with a callous disregard for the people’s 
welfare, cained on with legal sanction continu- 
ously for two centuries — Debajyoti Burmaist 


Notice 

On account of the Durga Puja Holidays 
the Modern Review Office and Prabasi Press 
will remam closed from the 5th to the 18th 
October, 1943, both days mcluded All business 
accumulating dunng this period will be trans- 
acted after the holidays 

RaMANANDA CHATTEaUEB 

Propnetor, “The Modem Review” and 
Prabasi Press 




THE CONTROL OF ALIEN CAPITAL 

By H C MOOKERJEE, ma, pho, mla 


III 

The Indian View of the Economic Safeguabds 

The Fiscal Commission accepted some only 
of the suggestions coming from Indians recom- 
mending their applioation withm a strictly 
limited sphere The Minute of Dissent signed 
by the Indian minority did not fail to draw 
pointed attention to the evils this would give 
nse to This was as early as 1922 It said 

“If our colleague’s recammendation is accepted it 
will be open to eve^ foreigner to establish manuiao- 
tunng industries in India by means of compames in- 
corporated m their own countnes and in then own 
currency This danger did not exist under a policy of 
free trade, but it is bound to materialise when the 
benefit of protective duties becomes available We may 
have under such circumstances compames incoiporated 
elsewhere, say m America m dollars, in Fiance m francs, 
in Italy in liras, in Geimany m maiks, m Japan in 
yens and in China in dollars, etc It will be also 
possible for these companies to obtain their whole 
capital m thev own countnes and thus carry away the 
entire profit of manufacturing mdustries established 
behind the tariff wall The consumer will have paid a 
higher puce, due to protective duties, and the entire 
manufacturing profit will have gone out of the country 

“No foreign country should be allowed to mono- 
polise the profits due to the policy of protection m India 
and at the cost of the Indian consumers” 

The External Capital Committee in its turn 
gave its support to the recommendations referred 
to, thus strengthening the position of alien 
capital 

In the meantime, India had adopted dis- 
criminative protection and Imperial Preference 
The British felt that ]ust as under the latter, 
they had an advantage over their non-British 
rivals^they should also see to it that they en- 
joyed similar advantages eo far as the entry 
of non-Indian capital mto the economic life of 
India was concerned Not content with this, 
they proceeded to take advantage of India’s 
political subjection by imposmg such legislation 
on her as would enable them to participate m 
the benefits contmgent on the granting of sub- 
sidies and bounties thus mdirectly hmdenng her 
rapid economic development 

These facts explain why in the so-called 
anti-discnmmation clauses of the Government 
of India Act, 1935, emphasis has been laid on 
the principle of reciprocity and why the power 
of controlling Bntish capital has not been en- 
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trusted to the India Government or even to the 
Viceroy and Governor-General who, in many 
other matters equally or perhaps more important, 
enjoys what many regard as almost autocratic 
powers 

The net result of the inclusion of these 
clauses is that though non-British capital has 
been denied the privilege of free entry, the doors 
so far as British capital is concerned have been 
thiown wide open 

Apart from the fact that the mcorpora- 
tion of the economic safeguards practically 
amounts to a serious curtailment of the powers 
and sovereignty of the central legislature, its 
indirect implication is the continuance of the 
pnvileged position of non-nationals in India 
Attention was drawn to this fact by Mahatma 
Gandhi when he observed that “ to talk of no 
discnmmation between Indian interests and 
English and European is to perpetuate Indian 
helotage ” 

One of the Indian delegates at the Second 
Round Table Conference stated that m 1931, 
there were 821 concerns nearly all of winch were 
Bntish with a paid-up capital of nearly £600 
million registered outside India and operating in 
our motherland There cannot be much doubt 
that there has smce been an mcrease m the 
number of such concerns As against this, we 
find that according to the Secretary to the Indian 
Chambers of Commerce in Great Bntain there 
were m September, 1934, only 42 Indian con- 
cerns in Bntain These included 5 oriental art- 
ware, 2 condiment, 4 pearl brokers’ and tobacco 
importing firms, 3 restaurants, etc It is 
probable that the total capital of all these 
concerns did not exceed £100,000 

Under these circumstances, the principle of 
reciprocity under which, India would not be 
allowed to impose retrictions on British enter- 
prises so long as sunilar restrictions are not 
imposed on Indian enterpnses in Britam, is 
meanmgless specially when we remember that, 
up to the present, there is no Indian enterpiise 
worth the name m Britam competing on equal 
terms with Bntish enterprise m that country. 
It would have some meanmg only when and if 
Indian mdustry and commerce become com- 
parable to their Bntish rivals, m strength and 
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vigour Indians feel that should such a time 
ever come, Britam will not show much hesitation 
in imposing restrictions on her Indian nvals and 
that reciprocity, under present circumstances, 
looks too much like avoiding the real issue, the 
rapid economic development of India, if not 
like an attempt at throwing dust mto the eyes 
of those who are ignorant of the actual situation 

Another fact which antagonised Indian 
opinion was that Sir Samuel Hoare, Secretary 
of State for India, had said that the proposals 
“would embrace all existing British companies 
trading m India but not new ones, when special 
privileges (such as subsidies, bounties etc,) 
were mtended to be offered to Indian enterpnses 
by the Legislature ” 

Lord Readmg ex-Viceroy put forward a 
different view at the Minorities Committee of 
the Second Round Table Conference and based 
it on the so-called equality of opportumties 
afforded to Indians m the Umted Kingdom 

“ I draw no distinction myself between British con- 
cerns already established m t.bm country and British 
firms or persons who wish to carry on business in the 
oountry m the future I should have thought they had 
just as much right, upon the lines upon which we are 
proceeding, as the Indians would have to come to this 
country and carry on business here, where they have 
complete freedom, just as we claim there must be 
complete freedom for the British subiects who go to 
India” 

Mr. M. R Jayakar who opposed this opinion 
was voicing Iniian sentiments when m his 
memorandum on commercial discnmination he 

observed : i 

1 

nimd IS most important is that India 
should nave the right to impose conditions m the case 
of all future Companies who may desire to establish 
themselves m India in connection with the basic 
national, key, or infant industnes^' ’ 

Before proceeding further, some reference, 
however brief, has to be made to the reaction of 
British capital operating m India to the Indian 
contention regardmg her inherent n^t to impose 
conditions on non-Indian concerns proposing to 
basic or key industries in our motherland 
What was stated at that time by one of the 
spokesmen of Bntzsh mdustry reflects its atti- 
tude to this suggestion which Indians, ri^tly 
or wrongly, regard as fair and just It was said 

It IS all very well for Tudians to make spacious 
^e^ations affectog their so-called ‘key mdustnes’ 
piat is only the tiim end the wedge, and in time by 
devious process eve^ mdustry can be turned mto a 
k^ indiBtry ^roug^out British rule in India equality 
^ opportuiuty has prevailed and there has been nothmg 
to prevent Indians engaging in aU those activities which 
they o^der are of national importance That they 
have not done so has been entirely due to absence of 
initiative, consequent lack of knowledge sad an inher An t 


dislike of the proper organization of either capital or 
man-power.” 

No Indian disputes the correctness of the 
view that British capital has found it easy to 
establish itself _m India mainly because of our 
backwardness m industry and commerce but 
from this it does not follow that we shall be 
so unwise as to depend on it for all times to 
come for progress m these spheres or that we 
shall permit ideas which we regard as erroneous 
to stand m the way of our adoption of such 
measures as are calculated to speed it up We 
have no desire to interfere with existing concerns 
for we believe in the sanctity of property but 
Indians if compelled will not hesitate to impose 
conditions on such concerns as may, in future, 
desire to carry on their activities m our mother- 
land and in doing so they feel that they are 
perfectly withm their legitimate n^ts 

Contmuing Mr Jayakar said 

“ Accordmg to my reading of the proceedings of the 
Round Table Conference, the right to make a distmc- 
tion between existing and future Bntish Companies has, 

always been admitted ” 

And yet we find that the commercial safe- 
guards, including the right of free entry of 
foreign capital, were made available not only to 
^sting concerns but also to those which might 
be incorporated after the passing of the Govern- 
ment of India Act, 1935 

In his speech at the Second Roimd Table 
Conference, Mr Rangaswami Iyengar drew 
attention to the fact that a similar curtailment 
of legislative freedom concerned with restrain- 
mg the legislature from regulating not only “ the 
^sting and accruing rights but also the expec- 
tations in investments ” by British businessmen 
hdu never been acknowledged by any colony He 
also pointed out that such commercial safeguards 
had never been made a condition precedent to 
the grant of Dominion Status m any component 
part of the Bntish Commonwealth such as 
Australia, South Afnca, Canada, New Zealand 
and Ireland 

We have the further fact that Bntam 
ii^ested millions of pounds m the Argentme, 
Mexico, Egypt, Persia, etc , but she had never 
fought of demandmg constitutional guarantees 
for these mvestments nor is there any likelihood 
that if such a demand had been made, the 
ccmtaes concerned would have acceded to it 
The incorporation of these safeguards specially 
concerned with the mvestment 
of Bntish capital after the passmg of the Govern- 
ment of India Act of 1935, is not only 
■Unprecedented but has no sanction m inter- 
national law or custom. There could be no 
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clearer proof of the nationalist contention that 
here political subjection had been utilised for 
ensuring the economic benefit of British capital 
at the expense and agamsrt the protests of 
Industrial, Commercial and Political India 

Sir Shafa’at Ahmad Khan who represented 
his community in all the three Round Table 
Conferences, who is today High Commissioner 
-for India m the Union of South Africa and who 
can hardly be regarded as one likely to over- 
state facts has, m his Indian Federation, (p 
128), given the reasons for the incorporation of 
the safegurads and their extension so as to pro- 
tect the future of British capital m India in the 
following woids 

“ It was perfectly clear to those who had pondered 
over the question that His Majesty’s Government would 
not be prepared to concede any power in the Centre 
unless they were assured that Bnti^ capital and indus- 
try m India would be amply safeguarded No discri- 
minatory measure, by whomsoever passed, would be 
agreed to by any party m England and safeguards would 
have to be devised to prevent the possibility of such a 
measure being passed by the Indian Legislature” 

That the opinion of Sir Shafa'at Ahmad 
Khan with regard to the msistence of Bntish 
politicians on the incorporation of safeguards 
in the Government of India Act, 1936, is correct 
IS proved by what Loid Reading ex-Viceroy 
said at the Minorities Committee of the Second 
Round Table Conference on the 19th November, 
1931 

“ The Minister, whoever he may be or to whatever 
party he may belong who would go to Parhament 
and tell them that in the constitution, he is ourtailmg 
the rights which hitherto British traders have had 
here or in India, would hardly meet with a veiy 
favourable reception, and I do not think it would be a 
very ingratiating way of introducmg this new constitu- 
tion ” 

Sunilarly, m the general discusbon of the 
Third Round Table Conference held on the 23rd 
December, 1932, Lord Wmterton reminded the 
Indian delegates that 

“especially the 400 Conservative supporters of the 
Government are very important m respect both to India 
and to many other matters In fact the existence of 
His Majesty’s Government d^ends upon the goodwill 
of the 400 members of the House of Commons who 
belong to the Conservative Party” 

This merely emphasises the opinion expres- 
sed by Lord Readmg and Sir Shafa’at 

Rightly or wron^y, Indians believe that the 
unbendmg attitude of all political parties in 
England' as regards the incorporation of safe- 
guards for Bntish capital mvested m our 
motherland was due to the conviction that, m 
their absence, the Indian legislatures would not 
show much hesitation in implementing a pro- 


gramme of expropnation They had been led 
to the belief by the Civil Disobedience Move- 
ment, the wild utterances of certam irresponsible 
Indians and the unremittmg and vigorous 
propaganda earned m by Bntish capital and 
its allies m Bntam That the last of these 
honestly believed that this would be one of the 
results of the grantmg of Dommion Status to 
India IS evident from what Mr G Tyson said 
m his Danger in India (p : 

“It matters not whether India attains the Puma 
Swam] of Mr Gandhi or whether she embarks O'! a 
period m which an attenuated form of Docnmion Gov- 
ernment obtains In either case she will have full 
control mer her own economic destmy and the poten- 
tialities of such a situation must be a matter of very 
grave concern to all who have the interests of both the 
Mother Country and Lidia at heart” 

The next few sentences quoted below making 
a subtle appeal to the instmcts of self-preser- 
vation and national vanity must have proved 
almost irresistible. 

“It has been computed that every fifth man in 
Great Bntam is dependent, either directly or mdirectly, 
on our Indian connection for his livelihood That being 
so it passes the comprehension of most thinking people 
why so little account has been taken of the dangerous 
forces which are every day gathering m India to destroy 
our trade and commerce It is true that they cannot 
accomplish their work m a week or a month or a year 
But, unless it is guarded against, the steady process of 
legislation m IiuLa’s new Parliament will bit by bit 
demolish the splendid edifice which through long years 
of patient toil, sacrifice and the wise spendmg of their 
savmgs our forefathers built up for us to enjoy and 
preserve ” 

It therefore follows that it was distrust of 
India coupled with the desire to mamtam un- 
impaired the dominant position of British capital 
m our economic life which exploited India’s 
political subjection for this particular purpose 

Those responsible for these ill-advised and 
irritating measures showed utter lack of that 
farsight and statesmanship which were respon- 
sible for the followmg statement of the Jomt 
Select Committee on the Government of India 
Bill, 1919, to which Industrial, Commercial and 
Political India have always attached very great 

importance. , , , 

“ Nothing IS more hkely to endanger the good rela- 
tions between India and Great Britain than a belief that 
India’s fecal policy is dictated from Whitehall, in the 
interests of the trade and commerce of Great Britain 
That there ought to be no room for it m the future is 

equally clear ^ t j r « 

''WTiatever be the nght fiscal policy for India for 
the needs of her consumers as well as for her manufac- 
turers, it IS quite clear that she should have the sme 
liberty to consider her mterests as Great Bnt^n, Ausr 
tralia. New , Zealand, Canada and South Africa 

What is most regrettable is that both the 
British and the India Governments had ample 
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warning of the discontent conseQuent on the 
adoption of such a wrong attitude and these 
warnings, it is necessary to add, came not from 
Indians holding extremist views but (from 
Liberals who have always stood for co-operation 
with the British adinmistration and whose 
considered pronouncements on matters such as 
these possess a significance all their own 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru in his memorandum 
to the Joint Committee on the Government of 
India Bill, 1935, commentmg on the economic 
safeguards provided for British capital said * 

“ Any mterference with, or any attempt at whittlmg 
down the fiscal autonomy of India is bound to produce 
serious dissatisfaction, and to discount to a much larger 
degree than is probably realised the value of the pro- 
posed constitution.” 

Another equally well-known Liberal, Mr 
M R Jayakar, in his memorandum to the same 
committee observed 

“I can find no reason why the Indian legislature 
should be debarred from providing reasonable condi- 
tions regardmg incorporation, capital, control and simi- 
lar other requirements which would ensure that com- 
pames to be formed under Bntish imtiative or contiol 
should promote the development of Indian trade and 
industry and not hamper or restnot it in any way ” 

Unhelpful Attitcdes op Biotise Capital 

Sir Te] Bahadur and Mr M R Jayakar 
submitted a joint memorandum at the end of 
the Third Round Table Conference m which, 
among other things, they gave tiieir views on 
the question of commercial safeguards Refer- 
ring to the British view that Indian demands 
auch as those for protection and the control of 
alien capital were discnmination on purely 
racial grounds they observed • 

While we agree to the general prmcrple that dis- 
cnmmation m legislatmir on purely racral grounds 
shorrld be avorded, we are not sure that the prrnciples 
accepted m the report of the Commrttee whtch con- 
srdered that questron do not go too far To take only 
a few mstances we are clear m our mmds that for the 
future development of Indian industries, many of which 
are Ijung fallow or are struggling in an impoven^ed 
condition, it is absolutely necessary to lea-ve in the 
hands of the Central and Provincial Governments enough 
power to initiate, subsidise and protect industries which 
can be bnefly described as key or infant mdustnes, 
even if such imtiation, subsidy or protection should 
JceasionaDy look like discnmmation We are equally 
^rong m our view that ample power ought to be left in 
the han^ of the Government, both at the Centre and 
m the Provinces, to control the evil effects of unfair 
competition, such as, sometimes has been practised in 
the past by powerful organisations against their weaker 
nvaJs” 

The last sentence of liie above extract gives 
India’s prmcipal reason for lie demand for 
economic safeguards put forward mz , apprehen- 
sions based on actual experience that Tpdum 


interests are bound to be affected adversely by 
the presence of powerful organisations backed 
by foreign capital and controlled by foreigners 
whose one preoccupation is the earning of profits 
and, to that end, the destruction occasionally of 
mdigenous enterprises likely to develop ulti- 
mately mto their rivals 

It may be argued that the suggestions put 
forward by Indians as regards the regulation of 
foreign capital are too drastic and that it would 
be difficult to enforce them As against this, it 
may be urged that, without an actual tnal, no 
One can say to what extent the regulation of 
alien capital on the lines previously indicated 
will have the effects aimed at What Indians 
feel IS the need of restrictions and they maintain 
that if experience shows that the above sugges- 
tions have to be modified, withdrawn or sub- 
stituted by others, it will have to be done If 
alien capital is scared away, it should not be 
difficult to bring it back again if only for the 
reason that India offers a field for safe invest- 
ments which is in no way infenor to the other 
components of the British Commonwealth In 
addition, the mdigenous capital now lying idle 
will rally to the support of Indian enterpnses 
once it IS realised that it is not likely to be throt- 
tled by unfair foreign competition 

British capital may of course argue that 
it IS unwise, if not nsl^, to adopt a wavenng 
policy, now exteudmg a welcome to it and at 
another time taking such steps as are likely to 
antagonise it, in one word shaping India’s policy 
towards it according to the demands of the hour 
This has been met by what was said in the 
Despatch of the India Government dated the 
20th September, 1930 

In this document the Government of India 
submitted its views on “the further progress 
which might now be made towards the develop- 
ment of responsible government in India as an 
mtegral part of the Bntish Empire” In the 
course of its observations on the validity of 
Indian claims to fiscal autonomy with their 
implication of the control of alien capital, the 
India Government m paragraph 119 of the 
Despatch said 

‘ There are enterpnses which Indians regard as 
national and which at present are dnainly or wholly m 
Bntish hands It would be idle to expect that they 
would be content for an indefinite penod to remain 
without their ^propnate share m ihe conduct of these 
enterpnses, and if the methods at present proposed in 
order to justify Indian hopes must be ruled out because 
they involve mjustice or are inconsistent with the posi- 
tion which Bntain holds m India, Indians may fairly 
afik that the Bntidi busmess community should co- 
operate m finding other methods to brmg about the 
desired result*' 
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It takes two to make a bargain and mutual 
give and take is the only satisfactory method 
for arriving at a compromise The recommen- 
dations of the Fiscal Commission and of the 
External Capital Committee did not go far 
enough to meet legitimate Indian demands while 
the anti-discnmination clauses of the Govern- 
ment of India Act, 1935, have worsened the 
situation from the Indian point of view These 
have thrown the doors wide open to the im- 
hampered entry of British manufactunng and 
commercial interests into our economic life where 
they can, within legal limits, play havoc with 
corresponding Indian interests so long as they 
do not accept financial assistance from 
Government 

These facts have not tended to soothe the 
exacerbated feelings of Indians On the othei 
hand, they have strengthened the conviction that 
India’s economic salvation will become an 
accomplished fact only when she has acquired 
complete political freedom from foreign domina- 
tion And a very grave responsibility lies on 
foreign commercial and industrial interests 
which, by their persistence in clinging to their 
privileged position, rendered possible by their 
racial, leconomic and political affiliations, have 
complicated the whole situation 

And what is still more regrettable is that 
these interests have nothing to suggest, no pro- 
posal sufficiently attractive to Indians to offer, 
proposals which would at least partly meet the 
demand for control over foreign capital 
Preoccupied with their own affairs, these 
interests have failed to read the signs of the times 
and to assess at their correct value the implica- 
tions of an alliance between Indian capital and 
Indian nationalism of the extreme t 3 T)e 

The Only Satisfactoey Way Otjt 

Britain needs the Indian market as an outlet 
for her goods She also needs India as a field 
for the investment of her capital Business 
relations must, however, be reoriented if it is 
Britain’s aim to retain the trade relationships 
■which have existed hitherto, on something like 
a permanent basis This can happen only when 
both British and Indian mterests remind them- 
selves of and give effect to the wise advice 
contamed m paragraph 344 of the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Report Written a quarter of a 
century ago, these words have lost none of their 
force and applicability to conditions existing 
today. 


Refernng to the obligations of British capital 
to India where it has been earnmg profits for a 
century and half if not more, the Report says : 

“ Clearly it is the duty of Bntish commerce in India 
to identify itself with the interests oj India, which are 
higher than the interests of any community, to take 
part m pohtical life, to use its considerable wealth 
and opportunities to commend itself to India, and 
havmg demonstrated both its value and its good inten- 
tions, to be content to rest like other mdustnes on the 
new foundation of Government in the wishes oj the 
people " 

The words italicised have a significance all 
their o'wn mz , that Indian economic mterests 
should have preference to those of any com- 
munity including those of Bntish capi-tal and 
that whatever privileges it enjoys must rest 
primarily on the goodwill of India’s nationals 
That this has not been the case has been proved 
already and that the old attitude towards 
India’s economic aspirations must undergo a 
radical change is also equally clear And that 
this change if and when it comes must take mto 
account the Indian demands for the safeguard- 
ing of her economic interests is also equally 
clear 

Equally wise and emphatic is the comment 
of the Montagu-Chelmsford Report on the atti- 
tude of Indians towards this important question 

“No less IS it the duty of Indian politicians to 
respect the expectations which have been implicitly held 
out, to remember how India has profited by commercial 
development which only Briti^ capital and enterprise 
achieved, to bethink themselves that though the capital 
invested in prnate enterprises was not borrowed under 
any assurance that the existing form of government 
w'ould endure, yet the fa\ ourable terms on which monev 
was obtained for India’s development were undoubted. 
Iv affected by the fact of Bntish rule, and to abstain 
from advocating differential treatment aimed not so 
much at promoting Indian as at injuring Bntish com- 
merce ” 

Just as it 18 the duty of Indians to "wipe 
out from their memory all recollections of past 
economic wrongs inflicted on them by the more 
selfish sections of British capital, it is equally 
the duty of British business to forget such wild 
talk as it may have heard from irresponsible 
quarters regarding expropriation and differential 
treatment Indians and Britons earning their 
li'ving in India must recognise one another’s right 
to serve India, Indians soliciting the assistance 
and co-operation of Britons when the necessity 
for them anses and Britons acknowledgmg the 
right of Indians to have the first preference in 
our commerce and mdustry 

"lonclvded) 



MORAL CHALLENGE TO THE BRITISH AND THE ALLIES 

By Pbof C L GHEEWALA, m a 


Amy person however great he may be who 
by history as an enemy of the Allied Canse ” 


1 

When the whole world is engulfed in a titanic 
struggle, the manner m which the present Indian 
political stalemate is viewed by the British 
Government makes one suspect whether the 
British statesmen have a full appreciation of the 
issues at stake in this second World War The 
nature and character of the Indian demand is 
either less sympathetically understood or deli- 
berately presented m a distorted manner before 
the world by the huge apparatus of propaganda 
wbch is solely controlled by the British Govern- 
ment m this country 

Instead of handlmg tiie Indian question with 
vision and statesmanship, the situation has been 
allowed to deteriorate smce August 9, 1942, 
the date of passmg the famous resolution by 
the Congress urgmg the immediate withdrawal 
of the British rule from India On the clapping 
of the responsible Congress leaders, the struggle 
manifested itself both m violent and non-violent 
forms, revealmg the staggermg mass energy of 
the Indian people Only a bureaucracy, tied 
down to a closed static system, with its character- 
istic lack of imagination, can seek to eicplam 
powerful dynamic forces, as mere disturhances 
and fail to see behmd the upheaval, the social, 
political and economic forces strugglmg for 
expression. The government with a tragic dis- 
regard for the lessons of history, repeats all the 
folliM which the British committed m America 
in the eighteenth century One is struck at the 
policy of sheer repression pursued by the govern- 
ment, unrelieved by any act of constructive 
statesmanship or bold mitiative Perhaps it is 
a biueaucratic way to deal with situations the 
Significance of which they fail to grasp and 
repeat the general verdict, “ The operation was 
a splendid success Unfortunately the patient 
died It is a patent lesson of history that 
repression always fails to solve any problem 
it only aggravates it and drives the movement 
imderground and the oppressed cherish nothmg 
Imt sullen resentment and bitterness towards 
the mlers What Chatham said m his warning 
to the Parliament regarding America may with 
^ual justice be said regardmg India “ Indians 
have been wronged They have been driven to 


distorts tbe proposals I have made will be condetmned 

Gandhiji’s reply to London T%mes, Hannan, p. 203 

madness by injustice” History can pass no 
verdict but that of utter blindness and bankrupt- 
cy, if this IS an mdex to the statesmanship of 
Mr Churchill, Mr Amery and Lord Linlithgow. 

The government seem to think that they 
have acquitted themselves quite honourably and 
discharged their obligations by the publication 
of a Wbte Paper m England and two pamphlets 
in India, mz (t) Congress Responsnbikty for the 
Dzsturbances by B Tottenham, and (ii) Some 
Facts about the Disturbances %n India 104^-43, 
‘ compiled by an Indian Journalist from material 
supplied by the Government ’ The pnma fame 
mtention of the government seems to be that 
of fathermg on everythmg that has happened 
smce August 9, 1942, to Mahatma Gandhi and 
the Congress High Command It is questionable 
whether the government have made out any case 
against Gandhiji or the Congress Do the 
government hope to carry conviction to any 
body m the public by this one-sided document 
which IS full of distortions and misrepresenta- 
tions of Gandhiji’s views and aims ? Is tibe 
government prepared to undertake any public 
enquiry mto the alleged atiocities and violence 
perpetrated by the police and the government 
officers ? It IS too apt for the authonties to 
arrogate to themselves the monopoly of truth 
and justice and fairness, but the experience of 
the behaviour of governments m the past goes 
contrary to this presumption It is forgotten 
by men who wield authority that power has a 
corruptmg mfluence and that absolute power is 
likely to corrupt absolutely 

To take only one example, the attempt made 
by the government in the first document pub- 
lished m India to justify its action m 
precipitatmg the crisis and the evidence and 
arguments advanced for the same are far from 
convmcmg. One feels in the face of tbe repeated 
suggestions made by Gandhiji of his willingness 
for negotiations and understanding, that the 
government is certamly responsible for precipi- 
tatmg the crisis Here is a part of the 
conversation with Mr Stuart Emeny of the 
News Chronicle which has an important bearing 
on the issue After discussmg the nature of the 
non-violent programme Gandbji says : 
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“But it IS not my intention to undertake at once 
any overwhelmmg programme I want to watch and 
see, because whatever may be said to the contrary, 
when m conductmg the movement I want to guard 
against a sudden outburst of anarchy or a state of things 
which may be calculated to invite the Japanese aggres- 
sion I beheve that India’s demand is fundamental, it 
18 mdispenable for national existence as I conceive it 
to be ’’ (.Hanjan, 26th July, 1942, p 241 Cf Congress 
Besponsibikty for the Disturbances, p 14) 

It 18 interesting to note that the Govern- 
ment compiler has deliberately omitted this part 
of the quotation and again conveniently dropped 
out the latter part of the same which is intended 
to be read as a whole Further the same 
issue from which the compiler has quoted 
only two lines wrenched out of their cont^, 
make entuely a different reading when taken 
in relation to the whole The conversation takes 
place with same Mr Stuart Emeny and may 
be reproduced here 

“ It will be your biggest movement ? ” 

“ Yes, my biggest movement ” 

(The Government document ignores the re- 
mainmg part which refers to the question of 
time limit) 

“ But if there is no response,” asked Mr 
Emeny, “ what time limit would you set 

■* before laimchmg the campaign ? ” 

“ Assummg that the A -I C C confirms 
the resolution, there will be some time 
but not very long-taken As far as I can 
see just now it may be a week or two ” 

“ But you will give time ? ” 

“ Of course as I have always done before 
launching on every struggle.” 

“ If the Viceroy asks you to go to Delhi, 
will you accept his mvitation ? ” 

“ Oh, yes And then you forget that the 
Viceroy and I have become personal 
friends, if a public man and a Viceroy 
may be so called '’—{Hanjm, July 26th 
1942, p 241 ) 

It IS only a perverted bureaucracy that can 
view such willmgness for time-limit and delay 
as mtended, not for the purposes of negotiations 
but for puttmg the finishmg touches to a plan 
to which its authors were already committed 
but which might not yet be completely ready to 
put into execution (Congress Be^onsibility 
for the Disturbances, p 15 ) Have the govern- 
ment been able to produce any proof regarding 
any plot which Gandhiji or his colleagues were 
hatching in secret, before their arrest ? It is a 
base insmuation unwarranted by any piece of 
evidence, except a simster and subtle readmg 
of motives which did not exist. 


The government knew from the public 
utterance of Gandhi ji that he contemplated 
sending a letter before taking concrete action, 
urging for an impartial exammation of the 
Congress Case The government knew that 
given an oportunity and if convmced, Gandhiji 
would be prepared to accommodate genume diffi- 
culties But as Gandhi] 1 has pointed out m his 
letter of August 12th to the Viceroy, the govern- 
ment was afraid of this very ‘ extreme caution 
and gradualness with which the Congress was 
moving towards direct action,’ and that it might 
make ‘ the world opmion veer round the Congress 
as it had already begun doing and expose the 
hollowness of the grounds for the government’s 
rejection of the Congress demand ’ Consequent- 
ly, the government precipitated a pohqy of 
wholesale arrest of the Congress leaders and 
started a veritable campaign of vilification and 
misrepresentation of the nature of the demand 
made by Gandhiji and the Congress Is this 
what IS meant by statesmanship ? What the 
government meant by ‘ wiser counsels,’ was that 
India should abandon her claim to mdependence 
and commit political suicide 

The forgomg is just an illustration Any 
sober exammation of the whole document would 
lead one to infer from government’s own data 
and assumptions that rathei than present an 
impartial view, it seeks to misrepresent and 
malign Mahatma Gandhi in the eyes of the 
world and particularly the Allies Attempts 
have been made to represent him as an appeaser, 
a pro-Japanese, a wily and crooked politician 
utterly lacking m sense of reality, paymg only 
lip-services to his professed principle of Non- 
violence and usmg it only as a convement mask 
Gandhiji’s may be a lone voice crying m wilder- 
ness, in a world saturated with violenee^but it 
is a sheer travesty of justice to misrepresent the 
world’s greatest democrat and exponent of Non- 
violence, in this manner It shakes one’s faith 
m the bona-fides of the government when it 
chooses to play the role of the prosecutor, the 
judge and the hang-man at one and the same 
time Foreign opinion on the White Paper as 
‘a White-wash Paper’ or 'a document that 
reflects gravely over the honesty and competence 
of those engaged in the compilation,’ as expressed 
m the Daily Worker, can hardly be considered 
as edifying for the government All this streng- 
thens the case of a demand for a proper impartial 
tribunal 

n 

However, what has, struck the present wnter 
the most is the clever ‘Suppresio ven* lo^c 
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followed by the government m presentmg its 
case. The compiler of the document, of course 
with the full sanction of the government, has 
done the greatest harm and mjustice to the 
Allied Cause and this country, by deliberately 
suppressing the most crucial, the most important 
argument advanced by Gandhiji in presentmg 
his case It is the moral basis of the Allied 
Cause Gandhiji has time and again challenged 
this basis of the British and the Allied 
Cause which is announced from the Press 
the Platform and the Radio, as being one of a 
holy crusade against the brutal forces of Nazism 
and Fascism and a vmdication of the principles 
of Democracy and Freedom Here are a few 
statements from the writings of Gandhyi which 
adequately represent his demand Let the 
British and the Allies face the moral challenge 
and answer it, if they are genuinely fighting the 
cause of Democracy and Freedom The issue 
had never been posed so pointedly before 

Replying to a question during the Bombay 
Press mterview, Gandhiji challenged the moral 
basis of the Allies m the following statement 

“Both Amenoa and Bntaia lack the moral basis 
for engaging m this war, unless they put their own 
houses in onler, while making a fixed deteiramation to 
withdraw their influence and power both from Africa 
and Asia and reanove the colour bar They have no 
nght to talk about proteotmg Democracy and proteet- 
mg civilisation and human freedom unless the canker of 
white superionty is destroyed in its entirety ” (.Hanmn. 
24th May, 1^, p 168) 


envelops the Indian atmosphere touched upon 
the same vital issue : 

‘It IS an unwarranted claim Bntain and America 
are imaking, the claim of savmg Democracy and Free- 
dom It IS a very wrong thmg to make that claim 
when there is this terrible tragedy of holdmg a whole 
nation in bondage The Allies have no right to call 
their cause to be morally supenor to the Nazi cause 
so long as they hold m custody the faiiest part and one 
of the most ancient nations of the earth’ (Hanjan 
14th June, 1942, p 187) 

Summing up his attitude m the leading 
article of the same number, Gandhiji has put 
his case on unassailable moral and political 
grounds . 

'* One thmg and only one thmg foi me is sohd and 
certain This unnatuial piostration of a gieat nation — 
it IS neither nations nor peoples— must cease if the 
victoiy of the Allies la to be ensuied They lack the 
moral basis I see uo difference between the Fascists 
or Nazi powers and the Allies All are exploiteis, all 
resort to ruthlessness to the extent required to compass 
their end America and Bntam aie very gieat nations, 
but their greatness will count as dust before the bar 
of dumb humanity, whether African or Asiatic They 
and they alone have the power to undo the wrong 
They have no right to talk of human liberty and all 
else unless they have washed their hands clean of the 
pollution ” (Hanjan, 14th June, 1942) 


And compare with this the grave warning 
of Peaxl Buck re-echoing Gandhiji’s challenge 

“Tue deep patience of the coloured people is at 
an pd Everywhere among them there is the same 
resolve for freedom and equality that ’S^te Amencans 
and British have, but it is a gnmmer resolve, for it 
Wjludes the determination to he nd oj white rvle and 
exploitoMon and White Race pre^udicej and nothing 
will weaken this will Are we all-out for 

Democracy, for total justice, for total peace based on 
human equality or are the blessings of Democracy to be 
limited to White people only’” Tinder for To- 
morrow ''--Am) 

Dunng the course of his interview with the 
Amencan journalists Mr Chaplin and Mr 
Belldon, Gandhiji most emphatically repudiated 
the suggestion that there was any intention of 
helping the Japanese Here are his own words 
“I want to oppose Japan to-a-man. There is 
not the slightest room for accommodating the 
Japanese No, I am sure that India’s mdepen- 
denoe is not only essential for India, but for 
Chma and the Allied Cause ” Further to the 
question, ' What can the Americans do to have 
your demand implemented?’ Gandhiji un- 
masking the veil of unreahly and hypocrisy that 


This second World War is not merely a war 
of between two groups of powers, between forces 
of darkness and light, justice and injustice, 
right and wrong, but in the words of President 
Roosevelt, we are living in a world revolution in 
which this war represents one of the decisive 
stages If this decisive stage has to fulfil its 
function the Western capitalist Democracies 
which represent withm themselves the inherent 
contradiction of being Democrats at home and 
Autocrats abroad, have to relegate to the scrap- 
heap of history, the imperialist ways of racial 
arrogance, the white-man’s burden, and the 
consequent exploitation of the Eastern peoples 
The British Empire has left behind it a dark 
record of the sale of Negroes in the West Indies 
^der the British Flag, the Kaffir wars with 
^asutos, Zulus and Metabele, the wars of exrter- 
mmation against the Blacks in Australia, the 
atrocities and corruption of the East India 
Company, the horrors of the Sepoy Mutiny, the 
questionable diplomacy of the annexations in 
India and the present moral prostration and the 
impovenshment of the Indian masses Such an 

liquidated whether Mr 
Churchill wills it or not 

* IS the way of death,’ 

^a E W Stratford and unless the British 
Empire divests itself of hypocrisy and is made 
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‘ to disgorge her ill-gotten, gams,’ the Allied 
Cause IS bound to be tainted with a moral canker 
Even if the Allies win the world will lose the 
peace and repeat the shameless truce of 1918 
and sow the dragon’s teeth for the posterity 
The moloch of imperialism must be shatteied, 
here and now, never to nse again The well- 
known Chinese thinker Lin Yu Tang raises a 
veiyr partinent question when he asks 

Certainly we cannot be fighting the war for Demo- 
ciacy and Liberty West of Suez and War of Colonies 
and vested interests East of Suez Are we sincere with 
ourselves 

Warning the imperialist powers he says 

“Democracy to-day has its chance, and democracy 
may forfeit it The Atlantic Charter has been promised 
to all countries subjected by Hitler The Atlantic Car- 
ter imust be equally promised to all countries subjected 
by England or we shall run mto another and greater 
woild catastrophe” 

Will the Britislv imperialists face the crucial 
moral issue As Prof Laski has aptly observed, 
“ Empire possesses a large capacity for self- 
deception,” and the British imperialists are the 
greatest victims of this huge self-deception 
What he has said in his Where do You Go from 
Here f is more tragically true of the artificial 
conditions that prevail in India to-day Mr 
Ameiy might say without any sense of shame 
that the British have “ every right to be proud 
of what we have done in India ” But as Prof 
Laski says exposing the myth 

“The few Indians of position we can produce to 
applaud our lule aie men whom we have elevated for 
that purpose, who without that elevation, as both we 
and India know, would be agamst us and not for us 
The mam interest we support m India, apart from our 
own financial interests, is a mass of feudal prmces of 
whom, with not more than six exceptions, it can so far 
as the last half century is concerned be said with 
literal accuiacy that the character of then governance 
competes in barbarism and squalor, with that of the 
outlaws of Em ope” 

It IS the age-old British policy of ‘ divide 
et impera’ to encourage every vested mterest 
openly or secretly so that the minorities and 
such other interests may always loom large on 
the political horizon and any accommodation or 
agreement may be delayed in favour of British 
domination 

“We patronize,” saj^ Prof Laski, “these dissidents 
from unity m the same way though much more subtly 
as the Conservative Party has so long patromzed the 
separation of Ulster, and with the same evil conse- 
quences ” 

He further candidly confesses that 

“The character of our rule m India, mamtamed m 
defiance of Indian demands has long stamed our reputa- 
tion for plain dealmg all over me world, until the 
advent of Hitler and Mussohm it was the classic exam- 
ple of imperialist exploitation.” 

3 ^ 


Yet, tJie British imperialists seem to look 
at the world with the old blinkers on They 
are past masters in the art of manipulating 
pretexts and devices for clinging to their vested 
interests and at the same time, ‘most prolific 
in their annoimcement of tfieir yearning for the 
fulfilment of India’s ambition ’ Mr Amery the 
arch-exponent of what is known as Vansittartism, 
endlessly goes on recounting the catalogue of 
benefits deiived by India from the imperialist 
lule of Britain And, hli Churchill clouded in 
the supreme conceit of his racial arrogance, 
shudders at the prospect of liquidating ‘ the ill- 
gotten empire’ 

Are Indians to remain as mere serfs and 
helots of the empire ? Have not they the right 
to challenge the implications of high-soundmg 
declarations about justice, preservation Of 
democracy and freedom of speech and individual 
liberty ? Or, are these phrases just intended to 
meiely serve as a mask for covermg imperialist 
designs to preserve the empire ? For whose 
democracy, for whose freedom, for whose liberty 
shall the Indians fight when they are denied 
all this and ‘ governed by a tyranny ’ ? This is 
a monstrous contradiction The crucial question 
IS whether the democratic forces m England and 
in the Allied cojintries will be able in time to 
bring their governments to realise ‘ the wisdom, 
the stark necessity of setting India free’ The 
sooner the British end their paramountcy over 
India the better for Indians and for themselves 
and the Allies and as Prof Laski rightly points 
out, there is no moment more fitting to end it 
than in a war where the British claim ‘ to be the 
world-defenders of democracy and freedom ’ 
The Britons who talk ghfely of liberty and 
democracy of the vanquished nation cannot 
complacently view the performances of Mr 
Amery and Lord Linlithgow m suppressing a 
popular movement for the self-same ideals m 
India Bureaucratic determination to wreck a 
powerful organization like the Congress will 
result m sheer futility and such a policy betrays 
lack of understanding of the powerful democra- 
tic forces it represents in this country To quote 
Louis Fischer’s warning, 

“If they crush Gandhi, then one of our biggest 
successes in this war for democracy and freedom wiU 
be the smashing of a gieat world-lmown moveunent for 
democracy and freedom” 

It IS imperative to realise that ‘India m 
bondage can play no effective part in defendmg 
herself and affectmg the fortunes of the war that 
IS desdlatmg humanity ’ It is only by an act of 
declaration and recogmtion of India’s freedom 
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that the Bntish and the Allies can announce to 
the world, to the millions right in Germany and 
Italy, to the enslaved of Asia and Africa that 
their aim is truly free, truly democratic New 
Order in Europe and the world and that they have 
done once and for all with the prerogatives of 
impenalism 

Let Bntam grant this major premise and all 
other problems will assume their normal pro- 
portions No one denies the complexity of 
numerous problems which India has to face but 
so long as Bntam plays the role of the third 
bargammg party the penumbra of mutual dis- 
trust and suspicion makes any solution well- 
nigh impossible Independent India fitting to 
presen'-e her own independence agamst the 
impending menace of the Fascist hordes, will 
fotge new sanctions for unity through continuous 
co-operation and collaboration between various 
communities Let the luikmg suspicion that 
Britain fi^ts only to save her empire and that 
America is bolstering her up to establish a new 
Anglo-American imperialism be removed by this 
supreme gesture. 


As Gandhiji has nghtly said, “only after 
the end of British power and a fundamental 
change m the political status of India from 
bondage to freedom, will the formation of a 
truly repiesentatne government, whether pro- 
visional or permanent be possible.” Let it be 
remembered that, in event the Bntish domina- 
tion IS withdrawn, the Congress does not want 
the transfer of power all to itself "^at the 
Congress stands for is the organization of the 
supreme total effort for national defence at this 
hour of peril One may certainly feel jubilant 
over the Italian advance but that need not make 
us oblivious of the threatenmg Eastern menace 

The situation demands a bold stroke of 
constructive statesmanship Such an act is 
bound to inspire and enthuse the people to fight 
for their libeity and thus vitalise men’s mmds 
with a new promise and hope Then ‘ Democra- 
cies would win not only war but the Peace’ 
But, till then m the words of Gandhiji, 

*‘ The Allies are tanying the burden of a huge 
corpse— a huge nation lying prostrate at the feet of 
Britain, I would even say, at the feet of the Allies ” 


HOUSE OF CAKDS 

By Pkof GANESH PRASHAD, m a , ph n (Lond ) 


Mussolini is sacked, his fascist regime comes 
to an end This is an important and surprismg 
event not only of the war but also of the 
modem age What was the basic cause of 
Mussolini’s fall ^ Is it purely an outcome of 
military reverses ? No i The nature of the 
Fascist polity and economy is responsible for 
the collapse of Italian resistance and of Fascist 
administration An understanding of this polity 
and economy is, therefore, essential to evaluate 
the importance of the Duce’s resignation 
Before outlmmg the fascist system, mention 
must be made of Mussolini’s emergence to power 
Mussolmi started his career as a Radical Social- 
ist, a strong Pacifist and a staunch atheist 
When the last war broke out, he characterised 
it as the “ cnsis of capitahst society ” and asked 
the masses to revolt agamst the war-mongers 
He preached Pacifism and Syndicahsm On 
September 25th, 1914 he made a volte face He 
was bribed by the French big buamess His 
paper, Popolo de’Italta, financed by the Frencn 
gold right smee its mce^ion, became an^organ 
»f the Fasci— a little mteryentioniat and reac- 


tionary group m Italy A Pacifist became an 
interventionist After the war he used this 
organisational and demagogic strength of his 
Fascist party and black shirts to bargain with 
the two rival ’sections of Italian politics, the 
socialists and capitalists He negotiated with 
the both simultaneously Having seen that the 
game of the socialists was up owing to their 
dissensions, he allied himself with the capitalists 
In 1919 his Fascist programme compared fairly 
well with the 10 pomts of the Communist Mani- 
festo (1848) This radicalism was a vote- 
wmnmg device In 1920 he made a pact with 
the finance capital and used the Black sWs as 
strike breakers A radical socialist and pseudo- 
Marxist became an agent of capitalism and 
champion of reaction In 1922 he was selected a 
leader of a proposed military coup d’etat by a 
secret conference of all sorts of reactionary 
leaders of Italy He was, it must be remem- 
bered, not the first but the third choice for such 
leadership It was this clique and not Mussolmi 
who staged the famous “ March on Rome ” The 
hfe-long atheist “ asked the assistance of God,” 
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“ The Lenin of It-aly ” as he was called during 
the 1914 and the po&tbellum strikes becomes a 
satellite of the bourgeoisie and an enemy of the 
working class and socialism He claimed him- 
self to be a Blanquist But he brought shame 
to the fair name of Blanquism by staging “ the 
March on Rome" His Fascism passed from 
bed to bed like an adulteress It flirted with 
Communism, Republicanism, Syndicalism and 
Blanquism It had been liberal and anti-liberal , 
it was anti-monarchist and monarchist, it pro- 
claimed against the church and in favour of the 
Vatican Throughout he remained sincere to one 
“ ism ” only, i e , Machiavellian opportunism 
He was not the founder of Fascism, he was 
pui chased by it 

Just as he employed every possible trick to 
capture power, he practised every device, how- 
ever foul, to maintain and strengthen his rule 
He had no programme when he became Premier, 
his anti-democratic deeds became his programme 
When he assumed office, he had to face a hostile 
parliament He kept up the show of parliament- 
ary government But gradually he dispensed 
with democratic opposition He got assassinated 
Matteotti, the Socialist genius and leader of 
Italian Socialist Party and erstwhile colleague 
of Mussolini in Socialist Camp, Pilati, 
Amendola, Gobetti, Giaumni and others In 
fact, he got murdered or exiled every important 
and effective leader of public opinion— be he 
a Liberal, Catholic, Freemason, Socialist or 
Communist— who opposed or made valuable or 
even constructive criticism of his regime Thus 
he suppressed every opposition or forced it under- 
ground He got votes in the 1924 election by 
tampenng of ballots and other illegal means 
Finally in 1928, universal suffrage was abolished 
and a decree was passed by which voters were 
presetted a list of candidates submitted by the 
Fascisti This was decreed shortly after 
Mussolini had got the Parliament pass a law 
enfranchising women The law-courts were 
Fascistised Ri^ts of public association and 
strike were abolished The work of Garibaldi 
and Mazzini, the great leaders of modern Italy 
and Italian Renaissance, was ifiidone by the 
Duce’s decrees Even a mild and harmless 
movement like the Freemasonry, founded by the 
great Garibaldi, was destroyed He organised 
the Cheka, a secret organisation consisting of 
assassms to murder and spy opposition He 
did this in 1923 but went on denying its exist- 
ence for years together He proclaimed each 
decree as a measure for self-defence (There were 
about twen'ty attempts at his life, some of which 


might have been staged v ith his own connivance 
for propaganda purposes) His programme was 
oppression and deception To this end he devoted 
all his time and energy When he came to 
power, he proclaimed, “ I could abuse by victory, 
but I refuse to ” He did abuse his “ Victory ” 
Did Mussolini’s dictatorship bnng peace, 
prospenty and happiness to Italian people ? 
No, far from it ' He, like his friend 
Hitler, had promised a lot to the people, but 
Fascist’s promises are not worth twopence 
Fascist rule bludgeoned workers, peasants and 
mtellectuals, it brought pioverty and starvation 
to the people When Mussohni came to power, 
the condition of masses was to a great extent 
satisfactory They had won many concessions 
from the capitalists as a result of strikes to the 
curtailment of the latter’s profits The capital- 
ists wanted non rule to increase their profits 
by lowering the standard of living of the people. 
They employed the services of the renegade 
socialist, pacifist, anti-Chnst Mussolini for this 
purpose Mussolini did not betray his masters. 
Profits of capitalists went up, standard of livmg 
was lowered, budgets were falsified This is 
all that Mussolmi gave to Italy In 1928 he 
himself confessed, “ Our ration is probably lower 
than that of any country in Europe ” TTie eco- 
nomic cnsis of 1929 further reduced the standard 
of living and increased unemployment Mus- 
solini had admitted dunng the post-cnsis period 
that the living standard of Italian workers could 
be reduced no further He appealed to big 
business of the Wall Street to save his Fascist 
State from collapse His appeals did not fall 
on deaf ears 'The people had to tolerate this 
state of affairs because they were reduced, to 
quote Prof W Y Elliot, “tea condition of 
State-controlled serfdom ’’ The people, depnv- 
ed of their leadere and the right to organise, 
were rendered helpless and gave vent to the 
deplorable conditions only by sporadic and 
spasmodic strikes and agitation The Fascist 
economy, it must be noted, could not avert the 
mevitability of capitalist crisis and all it means 
to the poor In fact, Fascism is nothmg but 
an aggression of capitalism Even the ephemeral' 
impenal exploits did not save the people, as in 
other capitalist-cum-impenalist countries, from 
unemployment, hunger and nusery 

Mussolmi was an atheist, anti-Chnst, he 
was anti-people too. These two were mcom- 
patible with the conditions of Italy, the 
metropolis of Roman Catholic rehgion Hence 
m order to camouBage his anti-people deeds he 
had perforce to relinquish his atheism. This 
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crafty, unscrupulous time-server could change his 
vie-Rs overnight In this art he has not been 
sui passed by any head of the State, except 
pel haps his disciple, pal and boss Hitler, in the 
modern age On coming to power he issued 
orders to respect the church and its property 
This vas not all He married in the Roman 
Catholic church, genuflected before the Pope, 
signed the Lateran Treaty (1929) and finally 
accepted the Order of the Holy sepulchre For 
about ten years constant conflicts in press and 
on platfoim, negotiations and tensions contmued 
between the Vatical and Fascism each jealously 
guarding its power against encroachment from 
the other Ultimately a compiomise was effected 
by which the Church was to control the spiritual 
hfe of the nation and the State was to look after 
pohtical and economic hfe A happy marriage 
was performed After all, the two were not 
opposed in their secular aims. The Fascist eco- 
nomics of a Co-operate State is identical with 
the Ghnstian economics, both stand for forcible 
suppression of ‘ class war ’ by bannmg trade 
unionism and instead, for creation of associations 
dominated by ‘leaders of mdustry’ under the 
aegis of the State The Fascist State of Italy 
handed over charge of elementary education to 
the Church, the clergy eulogised the Fascist 
rule and the Duce This ‘ Holy Alliance ’ Vf as 
motivated by mterests of the two institutions 
The Church requmed strong stable class-ridden 
state, the Duce required traditional, respectable 
and metaphysical institution to stabilise his 
rule The Church sanctioned all the deeds, rather 
misdeeds, of the Duce During the Italo- 
Abyssinian war, though the Pope did not 
commit himself, the high Church dignitaries 
vied each other in bestowmg benedictions on the 
Duce’s enterprise “The Italian flag,” said 
cardmal Archbishop of Rilan, “ is at this moment 
bringing m tnumph the cross of Christ m 
Ethiopia . ” The Church officials appealed 
for recruitment in this “holy and cmlisms 
mission” When Italy attacked Greece (1940) 
the Pope blessed the officers by saymg “We 
bless you all— you who serve the beloved Father- 
land with fealty and love ” Thus the astute and 
unprmcipled dictator changed himself and avail- 
ed of the services of the Church for his own 
Sinister objectives ' 

Not only this, Mussolmi had other easy 
and more docile mstitutions at his command to 
po^on the Dainds of the youth, and to misguide 
nnd beguile the Italian people He was the 
masto of the whole State apparatus and hence 
of all modem methods of education and propa- 


ganda Radio, schools, press and platform were 
all at his command The school masters were 
compulsorily to be friendly to Fascism Heavy 
censorship was imposed on the press The 
opposition newspapers were suppressed and the 
remaining ones were to conform to the wishes of 
the censor Even their policy and news were to 
be dictated by the State The exposition of 
news was determined by State officials The 
plight of foreign correspondents was in no way 
better Besides restrictions in getting correct 
new'S, they were not permitted to transmit any 
news not passed by the censor In a way the 
censor was the press This was not all The 
radio and the press under Fascism would mis- 
quote and distort statements made by foreign 
statesmen Such cases are not few The Italian 
press published statements allegedly made bv 
the late Dr Rabindranath Tagore in praise of 
Fascist Italy "When the poet was told about 
these statements, that great soul, the Gurudev, 
repudiated this by saymg 

“It IS absurd to imagine that I could ever support 
a movement which ruthlessly suppresses fieedom of 
e^piession, enfoices observancea that are agimst indivi- 
dual consciences, and walks thiough a blood-stained 
path of violence and stealthy crime ” 

This IS the best summation of Fascism 
This was the method by which regimentation of 
ideas was organised Fraud and deceit were 
lavishly practised by the Duce and his hangers- 
on People were neither told the reality noi 
were provided means to know it This w'as the 
programme, the base of Mussolini’s Italy A 
radical journalist muzzles the press This is 
pure opportunism 

This enemy of Italian people, culture and 
heritage extended his paws to other lands as well 
He would not hesitate to break a promise at any 
time he pleased In 1925 he anufeunced, 

“ Fascism is not an article for export ” , in 1930 
he flatly disowned this statement The truth 
IS that right since 1922 he had been clandestine- 
ly helpmg Fascist organisations in European 
countries He conspired with Primo de Rivera 
who established Fascism in Spain in 1923 and 
who once said, “Mussolmi is a torch which 
affords light to nations ” He smuggled arms to 
Austria, Yugoslavia, Poland and the Balkans to 
be used by Fascist organisations in these 
wuntries (The St Gothard Affair and the 
Hirtenberg Affair are important m this connec- 
tion) He bribed labour leaders of various 
countries as revealed by Berthold Koemg’s dis- 
clo^e Thanks to working class solidarity 
without which these disclosures would not have 
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Deen possible He inshed to create a world 
empire through pan-Fascism His plans were 
dished owing to capitalist contradictions and 
working class internationalism Yet he was able 
to cause lot of bloodshed in different countries 
by buttressing Fascist coup d’etat He was 
indirectly responsible for the Spanish Civil War 
in which his Fascist legions were most active 
His aeroplanes bombed the ill-armed and ill- 
defended Abyssinians, Spanish Republicans and 
the Chinese Reds He was responsible for the 
death of millions of human beings and some of 
the best sons of humanity 

Mussolini promised to the Italian people 
to rejuvenate Italy and to recreate a Roman 
Empire This strengthened his Black Shirt 
organisation whose record was as black as his 
own The internal economic crisis following 
the general economic crisis of 'Capitalism could 
be temporarily staved off by piling up armaments 
and extending the empire The Fascist regime 
could be prolonged only by such devices He, 
therefore, attacked Abyssinia and flouted the 
League of Nations and all post-war peace pacts 
He became the master of Abyssinia He abetted 
and helped Franco’s revolt in Spam He annex- 
ed Albania (1939) In all these enterprises he 
was backed secretly and indirectly by the 
French, British and American ruling classes 
(The notorious Hoare-Laval pact — 1935, the 
hesitant attitude of the league, the Non- 
Intervention policy and above all the personal, 
financial and diplomatic support speak for 
themselves) He received a rebuff from Hitler 
and the German finance-capital on the issue of 
Austria (1938) He joined the present war by 
stabbing the already stabbed French Republic 
He hoped to become the master of the Mediter- 
ranean by snatching Jebuti, Tunisia and Corsica 
from the defeated Vichy Government Hitler 
now his boss, denied those gains to him in order 
to maintain the European balance He became 
a second fiddle in the German-Franco-Italian 
firm or steel cartel that rules Europe When 
his forces, ill-equipped owing to the agricultural 
base and demoralised owing to years of Fascist 
tyianny, met reverses in Africa and Greece at the 
hands of Anglo-Amenca, the major partner, 
Germany, came to his rescue He became a tool 
of Hitler, the Italian people became victims of 


the Gestapo, Italy became a vassal State, and 
the Italian finance-capital became subservient 
to the German armament magnates People 
groaned under the doub'e tyranny of the Black 
Shirts and the Gestapo His own armies, in- 
capable of fighting at the front, were employed 
to police Europe and put do'wn the risinp of 
the valiant fighters of freedom The crisis 
reached its culmination point when the Axis 
armies were repulsed by the deadly blows of 
the Red Army in the east and by the ofiensive 
of the Anglo-American forces in North Africa 
and the Mediterranean The people’s discontent, 
which was dnven underground under Fascist 
Jack-boots, came to the fore and brought an 
end to Mussolini’s regime 

The most important point is that Mussolini's 
rule comes to an abrupu end even before the 
enemy could land on the Italian soil This 
fact IS of far-reaching importance and brings 
home important lessons to the military and civil 
elements of the modem world This emphasises 
and coiToborates the lessons of the fall of France 
It stands in glaring contrast to the mighty 
resistance of the Chinese and Russian people 
While the latter could withstand and repulse the 
superior Japanese and German hordes, the 
Italian Fascism falls like a house of cards at 
the very idea of invasion This underlines the 
great truth that people’s will and might is far 
more powerful than the biggest and most power- 
ful mercenary army of imperialist powers France 
fell because of the treachery of the Fifth column 
at the top, Italian Fascism collapsed because 
of the progressive Fifth column at the bottom 
Russia and China go on resisting because they 
are fighting just wars, Italian Fascism toppled 
because it was wagmg an unjust war An edifice 
which IS constructed on the bones of Matteotti 
and his like is bound to crumble sooner or later. 
The Will of the people to be free, happy and pros- 
perous cannot long be suppressed Reaction 
inevitably meets the same fate as Mussolini’s 
Italy Mussolini was an opportunist, and lac- 
key of the reaction That is why Pandit Nehru 
refused the invitation of the Duce Nehru’s 
name will go down in history as valiant fighter 
of people’s freedom, Mussolini’s name will be 
inscribed in black words m the annals of world 
history 



INTERNATIONAL MONETARY CONTROL 


By S D SHAmiA 


The report on Lord Keynes’ scheme about the 
post-war international currency system has been 
officially published by the British Government 
Mr Morgenthau, the Secretary to the United 
States Treasury, has also presented a similar 
scheme for post-war international raonetaiy 
control Although both the schemes have been 
prepared with the same object, namely, stabili- 
sation of foreign exchanges through the medium 
of an international currency unit there is a great 
matenal difference as to the fundamentals of the 
British and the American schemes Both Keynes 
and Morgenthau talk of International Stabili- 
sation Fund with a world organisation to control 
it, avoidance of competitive depreciation of 
currencies and fixing currency values in terms 
of gold, but their schemes differ m basic princi- 
ples particularly in regard to the pait played by 
gold ms-a-vts the international unit of currency 
and the extent of monetary autonomy by the 
countries participating m the scheme Far moie 
important than such similarity of aims, however, 
is the basic difference of both the U S and 
British plans with regard to the position of gold 
and the freedom of foreign exchanges from 
national control 

Though Britain and America apparently look 
like pulling together in evolving a common 
international currency policy for the post-war 
penod, one feels surprised at the fundamental 
differences between the basic principles of their 
proposals It seems inevitable that the sharp 
conflict between Britain and the U S A with 
regard to the problem of international finance 
Will lead to anarchy in the economic sphere of 
the post-war world, such as expenenced in 
1927-33 

In order to appraise the importance of 
differences between the American and the British 
schemes, it will be useful to examme the nature 
of financial strug^e between the two countnes 
and survery the history of pound-dollar tussle 
m the last posf-war period After the last great 

Bntain emerged highly indebted to the 
USA Her ecoaomic resources were very 
much drained off The greatest need of the 
was to mcrease the productive activity of the 
nation and give fillip to the eiqport-trade, for 
aeourmg a favourable balance of trade. It was 
indispensable, for saving the British mdustries 
from a total rum, to have a devaluated currency 


to encourage the exports and discourage the 
imports But, the British financiei class wanted 
to have a stronger gnp over international finance 
market To achieve this aim it was necessary 
to link the pound with gold and keep its inter- 
national value appreciated, with a view to restore 
the British to its former supeuor position in 
international exchange market and currency and 
enable the financier class to trade m and enrich 
itself by discounting the foreign bills drawn in 
pound Before the war of 1914-18 a major part 
of the world trade was transacted through the 
medium of the pound-bills, and London was 
the mam centre of international finance In the 
post-war period, the conditions were le^ersed 
The dollar came out victorious over the pound 
on account of the comparative weakness of the 
British finances, and the centie of the world- 
trade shifted to the USA The British finan- 
cier class, struggling to recover its lost ground, 
entered into a keen competition with thi 
American finance When Mr Churchill, the 
representative of the Biitish banker class, was 
the Chancellor of Exchequer in 1926, the pound 
was restored to the Gold Standard By this 
deijice a part of the international exchange 
business could be diverted to Britain, but due to 
appreciated currency the exports declined and 
Britain had to face a state of acute unemplov- 
ment There was a great diain on the gold 
holdings of the Bank of England The linkin': 
of pound to gold created a wide gap between 
its real value in relation to pnce-structure, and 
gold xi-alue There was a great efflux of gold 
to America The Bntish Government had to 
provide for unemployment doles at an enormous 
cost, while the State-revenue from the industnes 
decreased The deficit budgets caused further 
flow of gold to the United States This state 
of affairs could not be tolerated for long by the 
politically conscious British working class, and 
ultimately Britain had to go off the Gold 
Standard in 1931 The pound was degraded 

to the position of sterling and once more had to 
give way before the stronger dollar 

It IS almost certain that the economic posi- 
tion of Great Britain after this war will have 
all the features of the last post-war period m a 
more aggravated form The British statesman 
wants to avoid a recurrence of the past history. 
Lord Keynes’ scheme visualises to achieve m 
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the post-war penod the two-fold object of 
firstly, reviving London’s importance, as far as 
possible, as an international financial centre, 
and, secondly, protecting national industries 
from an artificial appreciation of the sterling in 
terms of gold That is why Keynes’ plan is 
opposed to a return to fairly rigorous gold 
standard, and reserves foi Bntain the right of 
manipulating the exchange- value of steihng for 
facilitatmg the export-trade in the post-war 
period 

In the light of these expeiiences of the past, 
we can fully appreciate the basic differences 
between the U S Treasury’s and the Biitish 
curiency plans, as leported by Reuters’ City 
correspondent 

Whebe the Differences Lie ^ 

1 In view of the huge United States Gold stock, 
the U S plan gives gold a onuch greater role Unitas 
(the international currency propose by the U S A) 
will be convertible into gold or any cunency, the 
Bancor (the Unit proposed by Keynes) will not be 
oomeitible into gold, except with toe consent of the* 
International Cleaiing House and hence its link with 
gold will be less rigorous 

2 The inclusion of gold holdings in the U S 
plans’ quotas gives the United States a much bigger 
\ ote Quotas m the U S plan are based on a combina- 
tion of gold holdings, balances of payments and national 
incomes, whereas Keynes’ quotas are based on pre-war 
trade-baJances If the United States Quota thereb\ ex- 
ceeded 20 per cent the United States, under the four- 
fifths rule, would have an absolute veto 

3 The U S plan involves a much gieatei sunen- 
der of national sovereignty than British plan The 
lattei pioposes only submission to the check of inter- 
national constitution, wheieas undei the former member- 
countries suiiender to the fund all powers to fix and 
change their exchange rates 

4 The U S plan puts more emphasis on the 
removal of exchange control, thus restonng foreign 
('xchange markets 

5 The U S plan visualises an International Bank, 
lather than multilateral clearing 

6 Under the U S plan a surplus country could be 
lequired to take currency of its specific debtor and 
would not recene a claim undei the Funds’ general 
pool 

The chief aim of the U S as well as the 
, Biitish plan is to prepare for after-war recovery 
by export-trade and overseas mvestment It 
seems inevitable that the U S will emerge a 
creditor to Bntam after the war This basic 
difference m the financial positions of the two 
countries makes them view the problem of post- 
war economic rehabilitation from two opposite 
angles This leads to divergence of methods 
by which the two countries propose to achieve 
their objects 

Bntam’s war indebtedness will amount to a 
colossal figure It will be in her interests to 


devaluate the sterling, so that the exports may 
be increased, the imports, specially of manu- 
factured goods, be kept within a presenbed linait 
and a favourable balance of trade might be 
ensured This kind of currency policy will be 
against the interests of the Ameiican industries, 
as It will mean competitive depreciation of the 
sterling against the dollar It is mterestmg to 
note that accordmg to the Bntish plan the 
creditor countries should, at the end of five 
years, receive goods or services and not gold 
Will the U S A be piepared to receive goods 
and services from Britain and thereby jeopardise 
the mteiests of the American industnes and 
agriculture Will the U S A like to endanger 
the security of her internal productive activity 
by the competition of cheapa: wares from 
Bntain, enjoying the benefit of depreciated 
currency ? Amenca does not want control of 
exchanges by the mdividual nations and insists 
on surrender of national freedom m respect of 
currency policy Can this wide gulf between 
the two countries be bridged ? 

The United States possess the largest 
volume of the world’s monetary stock of gold. 
It is, therefoie, her natural desire to mstall the 
gold agam as the international unit of currency 
The fact of tlie British Empire bemg the biggest 
pioducei of gold will be of no avail, as the 
mothei country cannot count on the output of 
gold mines of South Africa, which for all practi- 
cal pui poses, IS an mdependent country So, 
undei the British plan the Bancor will not be 
conveitible into gold without the sanction of 
the Clearing House, while the Umtas will be 
freely conveitible mto gold As the economic 
position of Britam after the war will be marked 
by a shortage of gold, she does not want a firm 
Imk between gold and the Bancoi Thus the 
Biitish and the American interests clash with 
each other in regard to the futuie value of gold 
in international money market 

InHEBBNT CONTEAMCnONS 

The troubles of international finance have 
their origin in the mherent contradictions of the 
capitalist ordei, m the sharp strug^e between 
the financier and industrialist classes m 
major capitalist countnes, causing disequilibria 
between the currency policies and the needs of 
productive activities of the nations ,In 1927- 
33, at the dictates of the financier class, the 
USA adhered to the gold-standard and the 
value of dollar was kept appreciated (Dn the 
one hand, the foreign investments were attracted 
to the U S, and New York became the chief 
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centre of international finance, while on the 
othei the American industries and agriculture 
suffered tembly from the resulting slump, 
because the appreciated value of the dollar 
discouraged the exports and attracted the im- 
ports The Administration had to raise high 
tanff walls, causing further shrinkage in the 
^olume of mteinational trade The American 
financiers swelled their vaults, while the 
American industries and agriculture faced a 
great catastrophe The problem of unemploy- 
ment became so acute that the very existence 
of the social structure was threatened Then 
came the depreciation of dollar and the New 
Deal by Roosevelt to retrieve the situation 
This warfare between the fijiancierB and the 
industrialists clarified the nature of mtemational 
finance capital, which transcends the national 
boundaries and patriotic considerations Karl 
Marx in his Capitd has vividly described how, 
m tlie last stage of contradictions of capitalistic 
method of production, the major portion of the 
surplus-value is expropnated by the inter- 
national finance capital, depnving the national 
industrial capital of its old privileges Accord- 
mg to Marx, these contradictions would 
ultamately sound the death-knell of the world 
capitalist order, when it would become a drag 
upon the human progress, and a new order based 
on Socialistic Economy will usher m 

The American statesmen, m their desire to 
sa%e the present econonuc order, are makmg 
strenuous efforts to find a via media4e reconcile 
the conflictmg interests of the financier and the 
mdusti'ialist classes The New Deal of Roosevelt 
and the Hull programme of reciprocal trade 
pacts with the difteient countries, on the basis 
of bilateral exchange of goods were moves m 
this direction Mr Cordell Hull, the U. S. 
Secretary of State, has agam recommended to 
the Ways and Means Committee of the House 
of Representatives renewal of the Remproeal 
Trade Agieement Law By this programme the 
U S wants to have the modified free trade with 
the countries coming under the trade treaties 
The negotiation of uaue pacts with Iran, Iceland 
and the Latm American countries only shows 
that the U S A Admmistration wants to pre- 
vent a repetition of a laige-scale industrial and 
agncultural crisis in uie post-war penod, the 
dollar area is mtended to be kept free from the 
evil effects of gold-standard and hi^ tariffs to 


find an outlet for the American exports on the 
basis of reciprocity, while the sterling area will 
be open for the American financiers to mmt 
money by the aid of the exceptionally strong 
position of dollar The Democrats led by 
Roosevelt represent the American industrialist 
cla&b, and the Republicans the financier class 
Unless the Republicans gain victory in the elec- 
tion of 1944, the financier class will not be 
allowed to have a monopolistic control ovei the 
entire economic system, and thereby adversely 
affect the interests of the national industries and 
the agriculture 

To lessen or modify the privileges of Great 
Biitain in countnes like Iran and Iceland, the 
USA w’ants to take recourse to trade treaty 
technique on the basis of favoured nation treat- 
ment, even at the expense of high tariff interests 
The low tariff plan, on a bilateral basis, is in- 
tended to be worked out by reciprocal foreign 
tiade programmes The main pm pose of these 
trade-pacts and the Morgenthau scheme of 
international monetary contiol is to secure for 
the U S A the leadership in the post-war 
economic sphere The U S plan of separate 
collaboration with so many countries on the 
piinoiple of leciprocity and mutual assistance 
is bound to diminish the importance of Britain 
in the economic and financial sphere 

Both the American and the British schemes 
do not take into account Soviet Russia, whose 
economic system is organised on a basis funda- 
mentally different from that of the capitalist 
couo tiles If Soviet Russia defeats tlie Nazi 
Germany, there is a likelihood of the whole 
continent of Euiope being sovietised If the 
whole of the European contment is re-organised 
on the basis of Socialist Economy after the war, 
and the status quo is maintained m the USA 
and Britam, it is difficult for us to visualise, how 
the two anfagonistic world economic systems 
can be reconciled to each other even in the field 
of mtemational trade and finance On the 
above presumption, there will be sharp contra- 
dictions on one hand, between the two leadmg 
capitalist countries — Britam and the U S A, 
and on the other between the capitalistic and 
the socialistic economies on the higher spiral 
Will not this economic and fimancial anarchy 
mvolve the nations m a Third Great War, far 
greater m dimension and more savage m nature 
than ever witnessed m human history ? 



THE TEMPLE OF MARTAND IN KASHMIR 

By Swami JAGADISWARANANDA 


This year I had come on a pilgrimage to the 
sacred cave of Amarnath On my way back from 
Amarnath to Srinagar I halted at Martand, a 
small but very old tov n named after the temple 
of Martand whose ruins are noi\ preserved there 
by the Archaeological Department of Kashmir 
Government Martand is about 35 miles distant 
from Snnagai There is a good motoi-ioad and 
a regular bus service fiom Srinagar to Martand 
Martand is a beautiful town and, like Snnagai, 
IS ovei 5000 ft high above the sea-level The 
temple of Martand has been rightly described 
as the wonder of Kashmir Pandit Ananda Koul, 
a Kashmiri antiquarian, observes in his At chaeo- 
loffical Remains in Kashmir (p 55) — “ The most 
impressive and the grandest of all the luins in 
Kashmir are at Martand — ^the Cyclops -of the 
East Occupying undoubtedly the finest situa- 
tion in Kashmir, this noble ruin is the most 
striking in size and ^position, of all existing re- 
mains of K^ishmir grandeur” The great 
archaeologist, Sir Alexander Cunningham, y.ho 
visited Kashmir in November, 1847, thinks that 
the erection of this Sun Temple was suggested 
by the magnificent sunny prospect which its 
position commands He remarks 

“ It overlooks the finest \ lew in Kashmir and pei- 
haps in the known world Beneath it lies the “Paiadi^ 
of the East.” with its sacred streams and ^ens, its 
orchards and green fields surrounded on all sides bv 
vast snowy mountains whose lofty peaks seem to smile 
upon the beautiful valley below The vast extent of 
the scene makes it sublime, for this magnificent view 
of Kashmir is no pretty peer in a half-mde glen but the 
full display of a valley 30 miles in breadth and 84 
miles in length the whole of which lies beneath the 
ken of the wonderful Martand ” 

It is now impossible to ascertain the actual 
date of the erection of this temple of Martand 
(Sun) According to Kalhan’s Ra]atarangm.^ 
the classical history of Kashmir, the main temple 
was built by Ranaditya who reigned in Kashmir 
in 223 A D and at least one of its side chapels 
by his queen, Amritaprabha The outer edifice 
was, however, made by the famous king Lalit- 
aditya who reigned in Kashmir from AD 701 
to 751 Lieutenant H Cole^ is of opinion that 
this large temple dedicated to the sun is probably 
of earlier date ^nd may possibly have been 


1 See Kalhan’s Rajalarangim translated by Sir 
Aurel Stem Mr R S Pandit’s translation of the same 
book known as The Btver of Kinns, is excellent 

2 Kashmir Monuments by H Cole 
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elected by Samdhimati Aryaraja (of 35 B C ) 
who was one of the predecessors of Ranaditya 
Mr R C Kak, formei Diiector of Archaeology 
in Kashmir State m his Ancient Monuments of 
Kashmit also supports this view about the pro- 
bable date of this temple The whole building 
Mas irreparably destioyed by Sultan Sikander 
the Idol-bieakei (1319-1414 AD ) by means of 
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gun-poM'der and otherwise The local tradition 
goes on saying that the woik of destruction 
continued for months ' 

Sister Nivedita, who tisited this temple in 
July 1898, leaves an interesting accnunt of her 
impression m The Kotes on Some Wanderings 
(p 112) She writes 

“It had been a wonderful old building — evidently 
moie abbey than temple — ^in a wonderful position and 
its great interest lay m the obiious agglomeration of 
styles and periods m which it had grown up Never 
can'I foiget the deep black shadows under the series of 
arches that confionted us as we enteied the temple m 
mid-aftemoon, with the sun directly behmd us, in the 
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west There were three arches, oae straight behind the 
other, and just within the farthest oJ them, at two-thirds 
of its height, a heaiw stiaight-lined window top The 
arches weie all trefoJ, but only the fiist and second 
snowed this, as we saw them at the moment of entermg 
The place had evidently oiiginated as three small rect- 
angular temples built with heaw blocks of stone round 
sacred springs The style of these three Chambers was 
all straight-lmed, severe Taking the middle and 
fuithest east of the three, some later King had built 
roimd it an enclosing wall, placing a trefoil arch outside 
each low Imtel-formed doorway, without inteifermg 
with the original in any way and then had added to it 
in front a larger nave with a tall tiefoil aith as enhance 
Each building had been so peifect and the motne of 
the two epochs ot const! uction was so clear that the 
plan of the temple was pure delight, and until one had 
drawn it one could not stop The cloister round the 
central building was e'^traoidinarily Gothic m shape ’ 


Side of the mountain for the service of the village 
of SimbaiTotsika close by 

The solid walls and bold outlines of the 
temple towermg over the fluted pillars of the 
surrounding colonnade give it a most imposing 
appearance There are no pretty details but all 
are distinct and massive and most admiiably 
suited to the general character of the build- 
ing Tlie mass of buildings consist of one lofty 
central edifice with a small detached wing or 
each side of the entrance, the whole standing in 
a laige quadrangle, suriounded by a colonnade 
of fluted pillars with intervening trefoil-headed 
recesses There aie in all 84 columns — a 
smgularly appropriate numbei in a temple of 
the Sun, if, as is supposed the 
’ ~ /' numbei 84 is accounted sacred 



by the Hindus in consequence 
of its being the product of the 
number of days in the weeks and 
the numbei of signs in the 
Zodiac It has been conjec- 
tured that the loof was of 
pyramidal form and that the 
entrance chamber and wings 
were similarly carved There 
would thus have been four dis- 
tinct pyramids of which that 
over the innei chamber must 
have been the loftiest, the height 
of its pinnacle above the ground 
bemg about 75 ft 


Martand Rums, The gateway standing on 

the middle of the western side 
The temple itself is 60 ft long and 38 ft resembles the main temple m width, dis- 
wide and its height when complete must have position of parts, and decoration of pediments 
been 60 ft The courtyard that surrounds and and pilasters It was open to west and east and 
encloses the temple is a remarkable thing than divided into two distinct poitions forming an 
the temple itself Its mtemal dimensions are inner and outer portico by cross-walls with a 
220 ft by 142 ft On each face is a cential cella doorway in the centre which was fitted with a 
larger and higher than the colonnade m which wooden door Its roof like that of the Tnam 
it IS placed. The height is 30 ft and the pillars temple was pyramidal in shape and the walls 
on each side are 0 ft high and have a Grecian are decorated internally and externally, the chief 
aspect It IS thought that the whole of the motif of decoration being lows of double-pedi- 
mteiior of the quadrangle was originally fitted mented niches alternating with rectangular 
vuth water to a level upto one foot of 'Uie base panels The former contains either standing 
of the colums and that access to the temple figures of gods or amorous groups and the latter 
was gamed by a raised pathway of slabs support- sittmg groups, floral scrolls, pairs of geese, etc 
ed on solid blocks at short mtervals which The two large niches of the side walls of the 
connected the gateway flight of steps with that inner chamber of the gateway contains figures 
leading to the temple The same kmd of pathway of the three-headed Vishnu standing between 
stretched right across the quadrangle from one attendants The mam temple 60 ft long and 
side doorway to the other A constant supply 38 ft wide on the eastern side and 26 ft on the 
of fresh water was kept up through a canal from western has three distinct chambers— Ardha- 
the river Tedari, which was conducted along the mandapa (half temple) 18 ft 10 inches square, 
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Antarala (mid-temple) 18 ft by 4^ ft and and about eight feet in height The walla thus 
Garbhagriha (womb of the edifice) 18i ft by divided quarterly are filled with the single 
13 /e ft The first and the second being highly figures in relief, two of Surya and two of 
decorated and the last plain images carved on Lakshmi, one on each panel 
the walls ot the first are representations of 
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A caivmg m the wall of Martand Temple 

Vishnu with three faces, boar, man and lion and 
those on the right and left walls of the second 
are rivei -goddesses — Ganga and Jumna ridmg 
their vehicles — crocodile and tortoise Frontage 
of each side of the inner platform of the mam 
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Another view of the Temple 

Bates remarks that the interior must have 
been as imposmg as the extenor. It is now 
difiicult to realise the wonderful beauty of the 
external decorations as the stone carvmgs have 
been hopelessly mutilated by Mohamedan icono- 



A view of Martand Temple 

temple are decorated with the carvmgs of the 
gods, while that of the outer platform with the 
depictmg of the sportive life of boy Krishna. 
In the centre of the either side of the longer 
interior chamber is a window reachmg the floor 


The gate of the Temple 

clasm Enough however, says H Cole, is 
existing to prove that the temple had been covered 
with ornamental carvmgs of high class beauty 
Sir Francis Younghusband wntmg about the 
temple of Martand m his Kashmir (p 99) says . 
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"There is something of the neidity and strength of 
the Egyptian temples and something of the grace of 
Greece Though Hindu, it differs fiom usual Hindu 
types and is known distmctively as Kashmirian and 
owes much to the influence of Gandhara It is, however, 
decidedly Hmdu and not either Buddhist or Jam vhile 
the sculptures show according to Marshall® a close con- 
nection with the typical Hmdu woik of the late Gupta 
period ’’ 

Among the antiquities found here, the most 
remarkable is the Sanskrit Insciiption (exca- 
vated in 1930) incised m Sharada script on stone 
of a subsidiary temple on the east side of the 
main temple, recording construction of an image 
of Iflartand by Avanti Baiman (856-883 A D ) 
The Inscription which now lies amidst the debris 
of the temple is mutilated and hence none of its 
eight lines is found complete Yet its full 
import hag been made out The Shaiada script 
in^wbch it IS written is, like Kharoshti and 
Brahmi, a dead script of India Sharada script 
deiived its name from the place— Bhaiada'* — 
which was a seat of learning and a University 
in Kashmir and was visited by Sankaracharya 
A true copy of the Inscription is reproduced 
below from an authoritative reading made by 
the Archaeological Department of Kashmir 
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A gist of the Inscription is as follows 

The glorious Shn Varma who on account of 
his illustrious achievements excelled the members 
of the Trinity of Hindu gods— Brahma, Vishnu 
and Shankar — and who theiefore relieved them 
of the burden of protecting the Universe got 
constructed under the strong impulse of devotion 
an image of Martand the Sun-God on the tenth 
year from the reign of 


16: TO 

. ^3 ^fq JI5ir 

fqqi5qi6qiq.ll fq... 

3 See Note on Aicfusological Woih vi,Kashmv ’ 
bj Sir John Marshall 

4 Kalhan lefers to Shaiada m his Rajaiarangim 


The temple of Martand in Kashmir is as 
famous as, if not more than, the Konarak (Sun) 
Temple in Orissa There is a number of Sun 
Temples m Kashmii and as Sun is a great boon 
to them due to excessive cold of this mountainous 
legion, people adore the sun moie than othei 
gods 

{Copyiight) 


THE GOD AND THE MAmEN- 

By SERAPIA-SAVITRY SPERA 


In dew-fresh, flower-perfumed, calm retreat. 
At Knshna’s ruby-tmted lotus-feet 
Sweet Nilima most tenderly adored, 

Wo ' since her early childhood, daily pouied 
Prom the unspotted, sacrificial vase 
Of a pure heart, her selfless love Her gaze 
Caressed the image of the God, her soul 
&emed to well up, so clear* and limpid, whc 
^d uncorrupt, as a resplendent tear 
^ Seeing some one dear 

Whapoly thoughts, what lofty feelings lare 
Uplifted her bright spirit, oh, what fair 
And childlike prayers did she thus address 
lo the Beloved ? No human mind can sues 


But there appeared a clear and faithful trace 
Of Krishna’s own expression on her face, 

A strange resemblance which increased and grew, 
Till, like the moon in sparkling mornmg-dew, 

Or the young sun within a stainless shield. 

The God’s enchanting beauty was revealed, 
And mirrored in her self 


The image fair. 

And Nilimas dear picture, witness bear 
To that bedazzling likeness and console 
With tender hope each fondly moummg soul 
For she has gone from u§ Her earthly part 
Has been dissolved in flame and air, her heart, 
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Her charming form, no longer could enshrine 
A love so 'v ast, a longing so divine 
And dying, gazing at the God’s bright face 
She sank into His heavenly embrace 
To mingle with the mystic melody 
Of His eternal flute, that boundless sea 
Of endless music whose entrancing call 
Had lured her fervent soul at evenfall 
At noontide and at dawn, oh, night and day 
And m hei hour of death 


Hope, long, a, spue, oh, that i\c might dcpait 
Like Nilima, to mingle vith lhat Imc 
Which even louiid hei eaitlily bcaut> \\o\c 
A veil of heaven-boin, exalting giacc 
And cast its own leflection on hei placid face 
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KANTHAS (EMBROIDERED WORKS) 

B\ AJIT MOOKERJEE, ma (Lond), frai (Lond) 


Preparation 

Kanthas aie geneially made by the vomen of 
all classes in Bengal, but chiefly in Eastein 
Bengal The vord Kantha means embioidcied 
work made mostly on discarded sans ivhich aie 
sewn together almost imnsibly Discaided sans, 
according to the size and thickness required 
are arranged one on top of the other until the 
desired thickness is obtained and the edges 
folded in They are first tacked loosely roimd 
the edges The field is then filled in with fine 
nuilting work by means of white 'thread 
Coloured threads from the borders of sans are 
stitched along the border line and the surface 
is filled with various designs 

Generally speaking, the embroidenes in the 
Kanthas have a dorokha or obverse and reverse 
character Ordinarily the designs appear dis- 
tinctly only on the obverse face and are 
comparatively indistinct on the reverse face 
In the most finished types of ICanthas, however, 
the stitches are so skilfully made that the 
^details of each design appeal in identical foims 
%,nd colours on either face of the Kantha Indeed, 
it is often extiemely difficult, if not impossible, 
to distinguish the obverse face from the reverse 
face 



Siijni Kantha — ceiemonial one and also used as 
bed-spread 
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Method of Caebiing out the Embboideey of all kinds It is usually square shaped, being 
It is necessaiy to trace the design before approximately three square feet in size It has 
the quilting is made as this only forms the a wide border of several rows of human or 
background Where the linen shows in the animal design In the centre there is usually 
design this is usually unquilted and held a design of a lotus m concentric form round 
in place by embroidery stitches The chief which is giouped a multiplicity of various designs 
stitches used are darning, satin stitch, loop stitch nf familiar objects In the four corners there 
and for the outlines, stem and split stitches are are KalkSs (decorative leaves or else conven- 
used tional trees, or lotuses) 

(4) Oar or pillow 
cover It IS rectangular 
and the size is two feet 
long by one foot and halt 
wide It is generally of a 
very simple design which 
may eitiher be a number of 
parallel longitudinal border 
patterns or conventional 
trees with birds There is 
always an extra decorative 
border sewn round the 
edges 

(5) Arsilatd or wrap 
for mirrors and combs It 
IS narrow and rectangular 
m shape, the size being 
about eleven by six inches 
Creepers, lotuses or trees 
generally form the subject- 
matter of the design 

(6) Dmjam ThaUd 
or wallet cover A square 
piece of cloth is embroider- 
ed witti a border and a 
lotus in the centre To 
make the wallet three of 
the corners are folded in- 
wards, so that their apices 
meet at the centre The 
edges are then sewn to- 
gether A string IS attach- 
ed to the loose upper end 

The Kanthas are' made m both large and and wound round the wallet to fasten it 

(7) Bum4l or handkerchief It is small 
and square m shape The design of ‘Ejantha’ 
handkerchief is usually a central lotus round 



Kantha for covermg articles Smaller and square m size 


small sizes, 
rectangles 


from small squares to large 
Seven Types 


The following are the different types of which are grouped a variety of motifs 


Kanthas — 


Some of the ntual designs on Kanthas parti- 


(1) Lep wrap for the body and worn m cularly Mandala and Kalasa designs are 
winter This is about six by four feet, and frequently to be seen These designs are also 


thickly quilted 


executed by women only on festive occasions m 


(2) Sujm a ceremonial Kantha and also fulfilment of certam vows {Bratd-Alipand) 

used as a bed-spread Sujrn Kanthas are usually The form of the Mandala design m the Kantha 
large and rectangular in shape The average is of particular mterest The centre of the 
size 18 SIX by three feet Mandala is almost invariably filled with the 

(3) Bayton wrap for books and valuables ‘ Satadala padma ’ or hundred-petalled lotus 
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The petals are not always exactly one hundred 
in nunaber but they are made as numerous as 
possible so as to suggest a hundied-petalled 
lotus This design is surrounded by several 
concentric rings of thread work They aie al- 
ways different from one another The entire 
design IS then cmcumscribed by radiating Kalasa 
(pot-design) and sometimes by Samkhas (conch- 
shell design) 

Influence of Textile Pattebn 

Another style of Kantha has a bolder with 
repeating design, similar to that sewn on sans 
These Kanthas are embroideied by women of 
the weaver class and the designs are clearlj 
inspired by the older craft The pattern is 
chiefly earned out in darning stitch which gives 
the similar effect to weaving When the stitch 
IS of considerable length, it is broken one or 
more times by making a short stitch on the 
revel se This gives a characteristic dotted 
appearance The result of the above technique 


IS that vhile K^thas of the former type have 
a ‘ doiokha ’ chaiactei, m the lattci the forms 
and designs which appear on one face are 
complementary to those on the other and the 
light face IS easily distinguished from tlie leverse 
face 

The repetition of designs eithei in a linear 
or in a circulai arrangement gnes an appeal ance 
01 regimentation in Kanthas of this style vhich 
IS entiiely absent on ‘doiokha’ Kanthas vheie 
the object is to make each de&ign different from 
the others Kanthas are worked by vomen 
each ot whom iments her own designs, and it is 
considered dishonourable to copy another 
woman’s wmrk Original designs may be perpe- 
tuated in each family, mainly fey association 
with the Kanthas, but the women are encouraged 
to cultnate their inventive faculty by using 
their original design Nonp of the preserved 
Kanthas are earlier in date than the early 19th 
century, and some are the woik of more than 
one generation 


PARLIAMENT CARRIES ON 


By G E CHRIST 

[Mr Christ is the Lobby Conespondeat of London’s Daily Telegiaph In the following article he 
describes how the tiaditional British Pailiamentarj' system of goieinment, e\ohed oiei many hundreds 
of yeais, has oveicome all the difficulties with which it his been faced m modem warfiie ] 


Eoh at least three centuries, every meeting of 
the House of Commons has* opened its proceed- 
ings with a simple but dignified procession 
Preceded by the Sergeant-at-Arms, who carries 
the Mace, and followed by his chaplain and his 
train-bearer, who wears court dress with a silver 
sword, the Speaker moves through the Lobby 
to take the chair in the House Enemy action 
has forced the House of Commons to move to 
more than one temporaiy home, but never once 
since the war began has the traditional proces- 
sion been abandoned It is watched nowadays 
by visitors frbm all corners of the world, who 
see m it a symbol of Britam’s determination to 
preserve her ancient heritage of Parliamentary 
Government 

Although they may not be very ready to 
admit it now, a question much m the minds of 
most Members three years ago was whether 
Parliament, in anything like the form Britam 
had known it for over a century, could continue 
to function in a modem war Would regular 
meetings be possible in face of the heavy and 



Big Ben, the woild-famoiis clock o\ei shadow mg 
the Houses of Paihament, suffeied alight damage 
m a raid, but nevei ceased to tell the woild 
the hour 

continuous air attack everyone expected to 
follow immediately after, if not mdeed to pre- 
cede, the declaration of war ? And even if 
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Parliament’s Home Guard Umt, composed of 
members and messengers, clerks and cleaneis, 
who volunteered for these additional duties 


Parliament found a safe home tvould 'there be 
any useful work for it to do ? 

When the House of Com- 
mons assembled at noon on that 
histone Sunday, September 3, 
to hear from Mr Chamberlain 
the ofdcial news of the declara- 
tion of war, the wail of the first 
air raid sirens accompanied the 
arrival of M Pa Instead of 
going into the Chamber, they 
•Qere marshalled into the base- 
ment Many of them thought 
that that se&sion would be the 
last Westniinstei would see of 
the House of Commons Plans 
had been made to transfer 
Parliament to a place of greater 
safety in the country Those 
first sirens seemed to suggest 
that the time to carry out the 
plan had come 

When, a year later, the full 
fury of the Luftwaffe’s large- 
scale raids burst on London, 


nothing was heard of the evacuation plan 
Parliament, down to the last man, was deter- 
mined to stay out Some time was lost by an 
raid alerts, but not a great deal In the early 
days sittings were suspended as soon as the 
sirens sounded, but it was not long before M P s 
chafing at this mterference with their work, 
decided to carry on until a roof watcher gave 
w arning that radiers were actually close at hand 
Pailiament was one of the fiist public institu- 
tions 10 adopt this system, which was soon 
followed by industiial and commercial conceins 
up and down the country 

The Chamber was damaged, a new home 
was found The Chamber was finally destioyed 
The famous despatch boxes, dented by the rings 
of such legendaiy Victoiians as Disraeli and 
Gladstone, as they thumped them to beat home 
their aiguments in long-forgotten contioversies 
— ^the Speaker’s oak chair — all were reduced to 
ashes Only a burnt-out shell, and a mass of 
twisted metal remained of the home which the 
House of Commons had occupied for ninety- 
years 

The House cairied on wuthout the los& of a 
single day’s sitting In their new home, they 
reproduced all the features of the old — down to 
the thin red strip on the gieen carpet w^hich 
marks the point where a Government supporter 
would be in sword’s reach of a Member on the 
other side of the House What matter that 
swoids have not been worn for over 100 years. 



The Chamber of the House of Commons was badly damaged in a 
Geiman air-raid Workmen cut the fallen girders before they are sent 
away to be made into tanks 



London celebrating a Wings foi Victory” week Man> of the spaces cleaied in London by 
enemy bomba are being used to show ofi bombers or fighter planes The biggest 
crowd gathered m Trafdgar Square where a I^ncaster bomber, ^hich has been on sixty- 

seven raids, IS on “show 



A party of influential Swedish journalists on a visit to Bntam are here seen wal k in g round a 

dmaged area in the city of London 








The P^°*o^ph lU^ates one of the best known architectural tnumphs of Sir Edwin 
iutyens—tbe Goveiwaent Pmldmsp m New Delhi, the new capit^ of 
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or that by now, with an all-party Government, 
the two sides of the House no longer represent 
any cleavage ? The thin red line had become a 
Parliamentary tradition, and why should Hitler 
be allowed to interfere with even the least of 
those traditions ? 

In the first three days of that September, 
1939, Parliament passed some fifty Acts, equip- 
ping the Government of the day with all the 
powers it could conceivably need, ■whate\er sur- 
prises the war might have in stole Gradually 
the House of Commons settled down to be a 
candid friend of the Government The Opposi- 
tion criticised rather than opposed Then, when 
Parliament had established the present Govern- 
ment of all the parties, it transformed itself 
into a Council of State — ^not, it should be noted, 
by any changes m its rules or constitution, but 
simply by the attitude of its members 

Remarkable since the war has been the 
growth in the number of Parliamentary com- 
mittees, which keep touch with Mmisters and 
help them solve their problems Some of the 
committees have ofBlcial status, like the one 
which goes through all the items in Britain’s 
colossal daily war bill and regularly makes 
suggestions to ensure that the money is wisely 
spent Others are unof&eial, but not less useful 
TTiey watch agriculture, the troubles of the 
small trader, health problems, scientific deve- 


lopments, the Home Guard, the woman’s side 
of war, pension questions, the mterests of 
servmg soldiers and a host of other matters. 
Some exist to plan for the peace years and to 
promote better understanding with Bntam’s 
Allies 

Then there is question time, that daily hour 
vhen every Mimster, from Mr Churchill down- 
wards, can be called upon to answer for the job 
he is doing Even in wartime, M P ’s have 
letamed their light to raise publicly tlie grievance 
of any citizen in the country, to call any 
Minister publicly to account 

One change the wai has made in Pailia- 
nientary life may prove to have an important 
bearing in the post-war years That is the new 
spirit of camaraderie war conditions have 
brought about Air raids and fire bombs 
necessitated providing the House with watchmen 
Members vfilunteered for the job, as they did 
for the Parliamentary Home Guard An all- 
night vigil with an M P of different party 
level and social background, a midnight meal 
shared with him m the canteen, followed by a 
game of cards in the small hours, a night of 
danger on the roof with bombs falling uncom- 
fortably close — ^it IS difficult after that to get 
back to the old relationship of pre-war party 
politics I 


ARCHITECT OF AN EMPIRE 

Sir Edwin Lutyens 


Br JOHN 

[Sir Edwin Lutyens is one of Britain’s most 
“ pubs ” and week-end houses to such vast achievements 
and the Roman Catholic Cathedral at Liverpool, in the 

VisiroBS to Britam know from guide books 
where to look for old cathedrals. Wren churches 
and Tudor cottages, but not so many could 
pick out the best example of English twentieth 
century mansions and street architecture or 
name the man who influenced their style more 
than any other one figure. Sir Edwin Lutyens 
Yet those who lay wreaths on the Cenotaph, 
the nation’s mfimoriaj to those who fell in the 
’war of 1914-1918, are looking at work of his 
design, so axe those town planners who have 
come from many parts of the world to look at 
London’s garden suburb at Hampstead, or at 


PISHER 

versatile architects His work ranges from cottages, 
as the new capital of the Indian Empire, New Delhi, 
North of England, which is still under construction] 

his country houses in any county from 
Hampshire to Nortibiumberland 

At the age of seventy-three Sir Edwm 
Landseer Lutyens is the official spokesman, in 
bnck and stone, of Bntam and her Empire He 
has been responsible for the new Bntish Embassy 
m Washington, ,the memorial to the missing on 
the Somme at Thiepval, the South African War 
Memorial at Johannesburg, the British School 
m Rome, and of course New Delhi, the capital 
of the Indian Eknpire, which was planned on a 
scale lauger even ^an that of Washmgton. 
Above all, Lutyens is an English architect. 
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Hi 3 lovely houses suirounded by equally 
beautiful gaulens, arc desianed to suit English 
landscape and aie built with a real love of the 
soil 

To meet Sir Eduin Lutyens is a pleasant 
suipiisc Outwaully a couiteous and aflable 
piolcssor, he has a shaip vit Once when, after 
a tiip to the U S A , he was leported by Loid 
P.uaiei brook’s Daily Express to have criticised 
New 'World ai chitccture, he wiied back ter his 
hosts, “Regiet Expiess, Expiess Regret'’ If 
you sit ne\t to him at dinner, he will sketch 


Lutyens prophesied that strange things sotne- 
times happened when bolts W'eie unscrewed the 
Viccioy decided to have the job done The 
house carpenters were sent foi and Lutyens, 
tw'ihkle in eye, watched them laboriously un- 
screw the nut As they i cached the last tuin 
the screw' vanished rapidly through the floor 
and a tinkle of broken glass followed A vast 
chandener in the room below was the casualty 
Lutyens started early to be successful- 
winch w'as just as well, since he was eleventh 
In a family of fomteen His father, an army 
oflicer turned aitist, educated him piivately. 



BiiUm’s foiemost architect, Sir Edwin Lutyens 


you a nimble caricature or make you a trick 


and young Lutyens then w'ent to study at the 
Kensington School of Architecture His approach 
to his future profession was, howevei, as un- 
conventional as it could be When he first took 
his examination lor an architectural diploma, he 
failed in free-hand diawmg It did not mterest 
him and he did not think it necessary Soon 
after this he was given the chance ol proving 
that he could be an architect without it At the 
age of nineteen he designed a cottage at Thursley, 
in the county of Surrey, and at twenty-one he 
had his first big commission for a private house 
at Crooksbuiy, also m Surrey I'rom then on 
he never looked back His style, original and 
yet curiously reticen t, attracted attention almost 
at once, and photographs of Lutyen’s houses 
soon began to appeal m Country Life, an 
English magazine largely devoted to that type 
of subject Lutyens has spent more time design- 
ing country houses than any other type of 
architecture Few of his houses are al:ke in 
detail, some havmg gieat tent-like gables and 
other the sunplest of roofs and facades, but in 
all the Lutyens’ houses built round London, I 
have yet to see a failure 

The Great War of 1914 slowed up the 
demand for country houses, but Lutyens conti- 
nued to progress, and became one of the 
Committee to advise the Government of India 


drawing of a man who jumps a fence before 
your eyes 

Theie are many stories about him One of 
them 1 elates to a week-end which he spent with 
the Viceroy of India, the origin and authenticity 
of which cannot be vouched for, before New 
Delhi was built ' It was a wet day The 
Viceroy suggested that Lutyens might like to 
explore the house, and the two men, after 
wandering from room to room, finally reached 
the attic It was a large attic, apparently ideal 
for an indoor game of Badmmton, except for 
one drawback — a large nut and bolt which 
piotiudcd thiough the top of the floor, Though 


on a new capital for the Indian Empire The 
idea was conceived at the Delhi Durbar of 1911, 
when the newly crowned King-Emperor George 
V leceived the homage of India 

Across the years' of the Great IVar, and 
for a dozen years afterwards, plans and buildings 
ot the £10,000,000 city at New Delhi continued, 
With Lutyens m charge Trim white bungalows 
and gardens were laid out— shops, banks and 
churches for 60,000 people Half a million tons 
of stone had to be carried 200 miles (320 kilo- 
metres) for-the job. Crowning all was the red 
stone and white marble Viceroy’s Lodge, 
approached by the King’s Way a mole (A-0 
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kilometres) long and a quarter of a mile broad 
Among its rooms the Viceroy’s House, as it is 
modestly called, has a special Durbar Hall, as 
well as a banqueting hall and a ballroom, and it 
took Reuters’ correspondent about three and a 
quarter hours to walk round 1 

But before New Delhi was finished, more 
honours w ere heaped on Lutyens at home There 
was of course the Cenotaph, which, wuth its 
freedom from symbolism, records 
that men of all creeds fought and 
died for freedom 


minster to the London County Council for 999 
years at a nominal rent of 1/- a year, Ednm 
Lutyens designed these flats There is a Lutj ens 
“ pub ” at Cockington neai Torquay lie has 
built many cottages too 

To-day Lutyens’ prestige stands higher than 
even before the war After three years he is 
still — an unusual honour for an architect — 
President of the Royal Academy This j ear ho 


One of the greatest tributes 
to Lutyens was paid when he, 
a Protestant, w'as asked to design 
the Roman Catholic Cathedral 
in Liverpool Among its fea- 
tures are 53 altars, an organ 
and choir completely hidden 
from sight an uninterrupted 
view of the high altar from all 
parts of the cathedial, a chapter 
house and library built as part 
of the cathedial, and the pro- 
jected dome — 'the largest in the 
w orld. 

The cathedral is a vast 
undertaking and will almost 
certainly not be completed in 
the twentieth century, however, 
in October, 1937, the first Mass 
was celebrated in the crypt 
chapel By 1939 the vaiious 
elements had been joined into the whole The received Bntain’s Ordei of INIent, tie highest 
care with w'hich the cathedral is being built can award with which the Crown can honcui an 
be gathered fiom the fact that 600 houis were outstanding achie\ement la the aits sciences 
spent in woik on a single pan of stones At present Lutvers is Icidmg a P'ancing 

So fai I have shown Lutyens as the archi- Committee of the Royal Academy engaged on a 
tect of the public and of the rich man, it is an scheme for a new and bettcr-built London after 
incomplete picture of his versatility In the waT, a fitting task for an aichitect who 
Westminster stands a vast block of flats housing throughout an eia when taste was neicr inOiO 
600 families and leased by the Duke of West- fickle, has earned for himself lasting pc^iulaiity 



One of the lovely country' houses designed by Lutyens,', 
ead^ in liis caieti 


FAMOUS AMERICAN POEM ON INDIA 


One of the greatest Amencan poems ever written 
IS Passdge To India by Walt Whitman who believed 
that the historical search for a new route to India 
symbolized the world-wide search for the secret of all 
nature, Mr Robert Rand, Calcutta Director of the 
U S Office of War Informat’on, told the All-India 
Hmdi Poet’s Conference at the Univeisity Institute 
HaU 

After reciting extracts from Passage To India, Mr 
Rand said the poem reflected Whitman’s spirit of woiJd 


brothe’’hood The speaker declared “Wliitman was a 
univeisahst in the sense that he borrowed fiom evciy' 
philosophy and every 'cligion The Hindu Scripluica, 
the Koran and the Bible had a strong I’fluecce on^ 
his belief that the world needed a lenai^sarce of the 
lelig'oi’s sonit His wide e\pe’’ience with modern 
American life and vet h’s love for the clartv of Hcmci, 
the frankness of Rousseau and the beauty of bhako- 
speare- contributed nchly to his poetry ” 
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Extracts from 
Passage to India 
By Walt Whitman 
Singing my days, 

Singmg the great achievements of the present, 
Smging the strong light works of engmeers, 

Our modem wonders, (the antique ponderous 
Seven outvied,) 

In the Old World the east the Suez canal, 

The New by its mighty railroad spann’d, 

The seas mlaid with eloquent gentle wires. 

Yet first to sound, and ever sound, the cry with 
thee 0 soul, 

The Past t the Past t the Past ! 

The Past — the dark unfathom’d retrospect 1 
The teeming gulf— the sleepers and the shadows 1 
The past— the mfinrte greatness of the past ' 

For what is the present after all but a growth 
out of the past ? 

Not you alone proud truths of the world. 

Nor you alone ye facts of modem science, 

But myths and fables of old, Asia’s Afnca’s 
fables, 

The far-darting beams of the spmt, the unloos’d 
dreams, 

The deep divmg bibles and legends. 

The darmg plots of the poets, elder religions, 
0 you temples fairer than lilies pour’d over by 
the rismg sun 1 

0 you fables spuming the known, eludmg the 
hold of the known, mounting to heaven ' 
You lofty and dazzlmg towers, pmnacled, red 
as rose, burnish’d with gold I 
Towers of fables immortal fashion’d from mortal 
dreams ’ 

You too I welcome and fully the same as the 
rest * 

You too with ]oy I sing 
Passage to India 1 

Lo, soul, seest thou not God’s purpose from the 
first? 

The earth to be spann’d, connected by network 
The races, neighbors, to marry and be given in 
marriage, 

The oceans to be cross’d, the distant brought 
near, ^ 

The lands' to be welded together 

A worship new I smg, 

You captains, voyagers, esplorers, yours 
You engmeers, you architects, machmists’ yours 
Xou, for trade or transportation only, ’ 
But in God s name, and for thy sake 0 soul 


Passage to India 1 

Struggles of many a captam, tales of many a 
sailor dead. 

Over my mood stealmg and spreading they come, 
Like clouds and cloudlets m the unreach’d sky. 

Along all history, down the slopes. 

As a rivulet runnmg, sinking now, and now 
again to the surface rismg, 

A ceaseless thought, a vaned train — lo, soul, to 
thee, thy sight, they rise, 

The plans, the voyages agam, the expeditions, 
Again Vasco de Gama sails forth, 

Again the knowledge gain’d, the marmer’s 
compass, 

Lands found and nations born, thou bom 
America, 

For purpose vast, man’s long probation fill’d, 
Thou rondure of the world at last accomplish’d 
Year at whose wide-flung door I smg ' 

Year of the purpose accomplish’d ! 

Year of the marriage of continents, climates and 
oceans 1 

(No mere doge of Venice now wedding the 
Adriatic,) 

I see 0 year m you the vast terraqueous globe 
given and giving all all 

Europe to Asia, Africa join’d and they to the 
New World, 

The lands, geographies, dancing before you, 
holdmg a festival garland, 

As brides and bridegrooms hand in hand 

Passage to India 1 

Cooling airs from Caucasus far, soothing cradle 
of man, 

The river Euphrates flowing, the past lit up 
agam 

Lo soul, the retrospect brought forward. 

The old, most populous, wealthiest of earth’s 
lands, 

The streams of the Indus and the Ganges and 
their many afluents, 

(I my shores of America walking to-day behold, 
resummg all,) 

The tale of Alexander on his warlike marches 
suddenly dymg, 

On one side Chma and on the other side Persia 
and Arabia, 

To the south the great seas and the bay of 
Bengal, 

The flowmg literatures, tremendous epics, 
religions, castes. 

Old occult Brahma mtermmably far back, the 
tender and junior Buddha, . 
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Central and southern empires and all their be- 
longings, possessors, 

The wars of Tamerlane, the reign of Aurungzebe, 

The traders, rulers, explorers, Moslems, Vene- 
tians, Byzantium, the Arabs, Portuguese, 

The first travellers, famous yet, Marco Polo, 
Batouta the Moor, 

Doubts to be solv’d, the map incognita, blanks 
to be fill’d 

The foot of man unstay’d, the hands never at 
rest, 

Thyself 0 soul that will not brook a challenge 

Passage to more than India ' 

Are thy wings plumed indeed foi such fai 

filets ? 

0 soul, voyagest thou indeed on voyages like 
those ? 

Disportest thou on waters such as those ? 

Soundest below the Sanscrit and the Vedas 

Then have thy bent unleash’d 

Passage to you, your shores, ye aged fierce 

enigmas < 

Passage to you, to mastership of you, ye strang- 
ling problems 1 


You, strew’d with the wrecks of skeletons, that, 
living, never reach’d you 

Passage to more than India 1 
0 secret of the earth and sky 1 
Of you 0 waters of the sea ’ 0 winding creeks 
and rivers I 

Of you 0 woods and fields 1 of you strong 
mountains of my land 1 
Of you 0 praines ^ of you gray rocks 1 
O morning red < 0 clouds ' 0 rain and snows 1 
0 day and night, passage to you i 

Sail forth=-steer for the deep waters only. 
Reckless 0 soul, exploring, I with thee, and thou 
with me. 

For we are bound where manner has not yet 
dared to go. 

And we will risk the ship, ourselves and all 

0 my brave soul > 

0 farther farther sail ! 

0 daring ]oy, but safe * are they not all the seas 
of God ? 

0 farther, farther, farther sail ! 



Miss Arati Bose 


INDIAN WOMANHOOD 

Miss Aeati Bose, the eldest daughter of Mr 
S M Bose, Managing Directoi of- Bengal 
IVaterpioof Woiks (1940) Ltfi, has stood first 
this year m Geogaphy with First Class Honours 
in the B A Examination of the Calcutta Univer- 
sity She was a student of the Asutosh College, 
Calcutta 
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THE CHARCOAL KILN 

By J N. SINHA 


The Matha hill rises a thousand feet sheer out 
of the surrounding countryside It is rocky, 
rugged and looks menacingly reckless Perhaps 
the grandma quietens the turbulent child by a 
hushed show of the finger towards the mighty 
black unknown In a straight line the hill races 
for two miles, then swings m and out again 
At intervals it raises the head in circumspect 
vigilance like the pre-histonc python guarding 
its citadel These points of circumspection aro 
marked by desperate-looking bare craggy moundy 
peaks of uncompromising gneiss One would 
think as if the ocean had splashed out a w'hole 
towering wave by a shrug of its bosom, and 
that w’ave had petrified as it fell on land The 
green sea water had remained green but the 
white frothy crests had turned black and wan 
at the shame of dislodgment from the laps of 
eternity on to “this dim spot which men call 
Earth ” There is in evidence a continuous life 
and death stiuggle between vegetation and rock 
On the steep hillsides vegetation is visible m 
patches, dots, streaks or bands while the rest is 
covered by dark rocks of potential mobility 
Along the fringe of the lull there is a soothing 
band of ^e greenry Up along the depressions 
of the streams the vegetation travels It dimi- 
nishes as it ascends Sal, jmsal and bauhinia 
climber are all left behmd The hardy salai 
then takes up the relay Stray clumps of thin 
gnarled bamboos stand frankly defeated on that 
soil-less rocky iiill&ide but are waving in joy 
of the attempt as if proclaiming— it is more 
glorious to fight and lose than be a coward and 
not fight at all Higher still the baieness gets 
more intense The salai finally lays down the 
frail challenge of its leaves and seeks compro- 
mise by merging itself in the adversary The 
hardy ficus tree, that crack fighter of the vege- 
table kingdom, here and there still carries the 
banner But it is a losing fight The Spirit 
of the hill shows impatience It seems to say 
that too much liberty has already been taken 
of its tender moods And as if in stern recol- 
lection of its real self finally and fretfully jerks 
up its staik bare head of a million ton of gneiss 
where not a blade of grass will grow. 

On the peak at the western end resides 
Matha Goddess In the days of yore legends say 
there used to be human sacrifice to propitiate 
the-Goddess Now m these days of decadent 
humamty she has relaxed her terms Goa^ now 


amply fill her bowl On the day following poush 
sankranti strings of goats go up the hillside, and 
rows of their heads and bundles of their bodies 
freight dowrn the hillside They protest when 
they go up They protest no more when they 
come down It is a gala day for the countryside 
around A small viela is held in the shadow 
of the Goddess Maidens bedecked in their 
tinsel fineries, youthful dandies with their flow- 
mg locks of ham oiled to the saturation point, 
children with beads and buntings, old women 
dressed in what once was gaudy — all leap up 
towards the top For the time being the law 
of gravity seems reveised Behmd the sacrifi- 
cial altar is a huge rock, about fifteen feet high, 
standing almost vertically At the base of it 
one or two of the roadside pan and sweets shops 
have established themselves The maidens open 
their little purse and buy pan The young men 
have also eaten pan and have taken up vantage 
points on the rock above From there they 
shower gentle glances and sweet smiles The 
maidens look up and smile, then they chew pan 
and smile again, proud of having captured the 
lover’s heart Presently they turn round to go 
as their parents arrive Their lips are red with 
pan and from their hands dangles the goat’s 
head, the blood still dripping From their 
features it is hard to tell which is of more value 
to them— 4he lover’s heart or the goat’s head 1 
Of the powers of the Goddess foi good or 
for evil legends also say a great deal Even 
now the thatch grass on Matha lull may not be 
cut before the poojah on poush sankranti 
Recently a forest contractor unwittingly cut the 
grass before the correct date to build sheds for 
his coolies workmg on -charcoal kilns For 
several nights a tiger was heard roaring in the 
immediate vicinity of Matha village The tiger 
came closer and closer to the village as nights 
went by, roared louder and louder, and 
announced dire consequences Tlien the naya 
(pnest of the Goddess) went to the Goddess at 
dead of night, sat in contemplation and was told 
the cause. The contractor paid the price of 
seven goats and the tiger roared no more 

From the top of Matha hill the red-tiled 
Forest Rest House looks like a pretty toy 
house, or like a child playing under the eyes of 
the mother giantess The Distnct Board road 
like a neat thm Ime emerges from space and 
after skirting the hill vanishes into space fl g^ip, 
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as if it were the writing on the wall of the 
destiny of all things Along it are creeping 
strings of bullock caits like little match boxes 
pulled by white ants They haidly seem to 
move, scarcely a yard to the minute, as if 
benighted in a nightmare, never reaching the 
journey’s end The proud kite that hovers in 
tlie sky IS now flymg below us The stretch of 
paddy land with the delicate poetic cui^^es of 
its embankments looks like a beautiful landscape 
painting Cattle are giazing the stubble of 
fleshly cut paddy White herons patiently 
awaiting their prey of fish by the pond resemble 
petals of white lily which some wanton ^astei 
has toin and scattered The Dalma hill can be 
seen m vague outlines And to the right in the 
far misty distance the broad course of the 
Subamarekha as it meanders through the 
undulations of Manbhum on to its home of 
eternity appears and disappears m patches like 
visions of dream 

The Forest Rest House stands subdued 
down below at the very foot and mercy of 
Matha Goddess If she were to release one 
of those giant overhanging threatenmg massive 
boulders there would no more be a Rest House 
From here a path ascends the hill It threads 
thiough the dense foliage at the bottom, then 
winds in and out the spaces between large black 
gneiss blocks, skips across streams, and clambers 
up rock-walls It is a gruelling ascent Finally 
after a great deal of sweat and many moments 
of despair a small plateau is reached Here the 
forest has been partly cleared m course of silvi- 
cultural operations The contractor has built 
a number of charcoal kilns Scattered about the 
green surroundings like large mverted brown 
cups and lazily ejecting dense clouds of smoke 
they look romantic The scenery is superb 
Guarding this beautiful amphitheatre stand three 
peaks of the hill at the pomts of an equilateral 
triangle Through the eastward opemng you see 
unending miles of forest and hill tops Through 
the other two openings the countryside below 
IS visible— serene, distant, misty It looks like 
a colossal picture of a dim distant sleepy world 
set in a giant V-shaped easel of which the base 
IS the edge of the plateau and the two side 
supports are the sharp slopes of the hill peaks 
Villages can be discerned and houses like pm 
pomts In those houses live little human beings 
They, think themselves big How many have 
looked back from here to'reahse how small they 


look even from the Matha hill ^ And how much 
smaller still they must be from the Creator’s 
pedestal i Generations have come and gone, 
nhile this gigantic picture frame has thus stood 
Wliy IS man born ? And '^hy docs he die ? 
Where did the vkorld start ? Wheie will it end ’ 
What is the puipose of life ? Who can ansi\er ? 
Pei haps in those villages theie is a miser who 
thinks that his life’s puipose is frustrated 
because a trifle of his usuiious inteiest has 
remained unrealised Theie may be a patrio: 
believing that the purpose of his Lfe is eman- 
cipation of his country There may again be a 
housevife who having haggled with the fish- 
mongei to her advantage thinks hei hie s purpose 
fulfilled Or theie may be a maiden despairing 
that men do not know the love of the soul Yet 
many a miser has hoarded but to leave all 
behmd, many a country has risen and fallen in 
what IS a twinkle of an eye for the Maker. W^e 
are like figures on the slate God wiites, then 
lubs it clean and writes agam Who can tell 
the purpose of life ? 

It was a winter moming Tliq sky was 
overcast with clouds Cold breeze was blowmg. 
It was so exhilarating to stand near the charcoal 
kilns and imbibe the waimth Coolies, men 
and women, poorly clad, were working They 
w^ere loading a bln here, emptying another, 
carrying chaicoal to the thatched hut, or cutting 
firewood into billets At one of the kilns sat 
Puth and Soma Their hands outstretched to 
the mouth of the bln, the palms beseeched the 
warmth to come. Dense yellow smoke was 
emerging It made eddies and curls which 
danced in joy or whined m pain. It thinned out 
as it ascended and gradually lost itself m the 
atmosphere More smoke emerged, took the 
place of that which had vanished, and the pro- 
cess contmued It seemed to be the picture of 
life itself, of the relentless contmuity of the 
world The individual does not count It is 
the process that matters Puth and Soma sat 
with uplifted eyes Quietly, gravely, mtently, 
lost m deep thought, they weie gazmg at this 
drama of the smoke career, as if they were 
solving the mysteries of Creation, enquiring the 
purpose of life Suddenly a sharp chill gust of 
wmd came and went by Suddenly and mvolun- 
tarily Putli Ahrew herself into Soma’s arms 
Suddenly and involuntarily Soma threw himself 
mto PuUi’s arms Immediately they disengaged 
themselves, felt embarrassed, shyly looked up,* 
smiled, and whispered “ Hi-i-i . ” 



THE WORLD AND THE WAR 

By KEDAR NATH CHATTERJI 


The Russians are now in a far more favourable 
situation than could be even imagined a few 
months back The position now is that of the 
Germans being unable to stein the thrusts made 
with superior force by the Soviets’ armies Even 
if the German apologia for this “ strategy of 
_defence ” be accepted at full value, the position 
now clearly indicates that either the Germans 
have renounced for good all dreams of an out- 
nght victory m Russia, or that they consider 
that an Allied offensive, of far greater intensity 
than that at Italy, is imminent in the West 
Whatever be the real truth, it is now clear that 
with the fall of the Italian State, Germany is 
now faced with a “ forlorn hope ” defence, with 
infenor resources and with inadequate supply 
of fightmg forces The best that she can hope 
for under those conditions is that the Allies 
might come to agree to a negotiated peace, at 
some distant date if Germany could hold on 
till such time But even this prolonged war of 
attrition that Germany aims at would become 
impossible once the Soviets can rebuild and 
reorganise the vast tracts already liberated from 
the invader. 

But the Soviets mu^ have time, adequate 
aid and, above all, the chance to devote undis- 
tracted attention to the ]ob of reconstruction. 
Otherwise the very situation aimed at by the 
Nazis will arise Germany is still immensely 
strong and, given the chance, still able to 
recuperate and become formidable agam There- 
fore, Germany must not be given the chance to 
recuperate, or else the job of re-construction 
will remain unfulfilled m the, Don and the 
Donetz basms and m the granaries of Ukraine 
That IS to say Russia must be relieved of all 
but the secondary parts of the job of carrying 
war into the enemies’ terntories Uptoll now 
Russia IS doing most of the fightmg agamst the 
Germans — ^and she is fightmg Fmland, Roumania 
and Hungary as well This winter is going to 
be the most trymg of all the wmters smce 1939 
for Russia, and the Soviets’ forces must not be 


called upon to conduct another major scale 
winter-campaign Before winter comes the- 
Germans must be engaged by the other Allied 
forces, so that the demand on the Soviets’ gallant 
troops- be substantially lessened, and yet the 
Germans do not get the chance to icvitahzc their 
weakened forces 

The going is good for the Soviets’ forces 
and in Italy too the Allied aimies have broken 
through the defence lines thrown up by the 
Germans In South-Italy winter’s grip may not 
substantially hamper Allied operations, but m 
Russia the time is coming near fast when laige- 
scale operations will have to be stopped owing 
to the terrific handicaps that are placed on the 
combatant forces through the action of the 
winter of Russia It is to be hoped, therefore, 
that large-scale operations against the Germans, 
on a wide-front, would be initiated in Western 
and Southern Europe without allov ing the Nazi 
High-Command to avail itself of a hiatus 

In Asia the most hopeful news is that of 
successful thrusts — ^on a mmor scale, it is true 
— lagamst the Japanese in New Guinea The 
time IS drawing near when a fully developed 
campaign against the Japanese will be climati- 
cally possible Under these circumstances, the 
news about dissension between the pro-McArthur 
group and the pro-Mountbatten group is very 
disturbing indeed It is now fully recognised 
that the campaign season in Burma is not a 
very long as it lasts one, only for about seven 
months If part of the coming season is wasted 
m determining thn route and command of the 
campaign, then the Japanese will get another 
extension of time for consoliiJation, which might 
vitally affect the course of war in Asia We can 
be sure that the Japanese are not wasting any 
of the time at their disposal and there can be 
no doubt now that the war cannot be split up 
in two acts like a drama on the stage, and there- 
fore the Allied Supreme War-Council must come 
to quick decisions and take action without 
further delay. 
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BENGAL’S COTTON MANtJTACTURES : TWO CENTURIES OF STRUGGLE 

By DEBAJYOTI BUEMAN 


Oaliooes and muslins were manufactured m 
various parte of India, more particularly m 
Bengal, of smgular beauty and endless variety, 
and had from time immemorial formed the grand 
’staple commodity of India Schoff says, “ There 
can be little doubt that the fine muslins of 
Eastern Bengal known under such names as 
“ Textile Breeze,” “ Evenmg Dew,” or “ Running 
Water,” were made there before the Aryan 
mvasion Spinnmg and weaving were both by 
hand He has also stated that “ It appears 
certam that the cotton textile mdustry at the 
time of Chiistian era was far m advance of that 
of any of the western countries,”® and has made 
the significant remark that 

“ The manufacture of cotton, cloth was at its best 
in India until very recent times, and the fine Indian 
muslins were m great demand and commanded high 
prices, both m the Roman Empire and in medieval 
Europe The mdustry was one of the mam factors m 
the wealth of ancient India and the transfer of that 
mdustry to England and the Umted States and the 
cheapening of the process by mechanical gmnmg, spm- 
nmg and weavmg is perhaps the greatest single factor 
m the economic history of our own time”* 

Sehoff has made it clear that 

“At several places m Northwestern India fine mus- 
1ms were produced, but nowhere of quahty equal to 
those of Bengal These also were shipped westward 
appearmg m the Periplus as exports at the mouth of the 
Indus and at the Gulf of Cambay’* 

In 73 AD Pliny seemed well-informed of 
the trade and manufactures of India, and he 
spoke highly of the superior excellence of the 
Bengal muslins 

When the English came, they found the 
textile industry of Bengal well established and 
stabilised Leavmg enough for her own con- 
sumption, Bengal piecegoods formed the principal 
article in her world' commerce By the 16th 
century, calicoes mostly of Bengal manufac- 
ture, formed a very considerable part of the 
Portuguese imports into Ewrope Milbum 
writes : • • 

“Soon after the English began to trade m India, 
and piecegoods formed a part of their cargoes home- 
ward m 1615, it appears, from Sir Dudley Digges’ pam- 
phlet, that large quantities of nalicoes were exported 
from England to foreign parts, and m 1628, Mr Munn 
estimates the annual importalaon of calicoes to be 
50,000 pieces, that they cdpt on an average 7s per piece 
m India, and sold in. London at 20s per piece The 
East India Company, m 1^, in answer to some objeo- 


1 Schoff Pervplus of the Erythncm Sea 
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tions which were started against the India trade, say 
that, instead of paymg £5W,000 annual^ to Holland 
and France for Imens, lawns and cambrics, half the 
consumption of those articles is now superseded by the 
use of India calicoes, and foreigners now pay us money 
for the cloths they formerly received in payment for 
those goods”* 

Tavernier, a French traveller, who had 
visited India six times during the second and 
third quarters of the 17th century, has given 
the following account of the quality of muslin 
then manufactured . 

White cotton cloths come pertly from Agra and 
the vicmity of Lahore and partly from Bengal These 
cloths are sold by and they cost from 16 upto 

300 to 400 rupees and more according as the merchant 
directs them to be made Muhammad All Beg 
when retummg to Persia fiom his embaa^ to India, 
presented Cha Sefi 11 (Shah Safi) with a cocoanut of 
the size of an ostnch s egg, enriched with precious stones, 
and when it was opened a turban was drawn from it, 
60 cubits m length and of a muslin so fine that you 
would scarcely Imow what it was that you had in your 
hand On retuhimg from my voyages, I had the 
cunosity to take with me an ounce of thread of which 
a livre’s weight cost 600 mahmudis (about £22-10e) 
and the late Queen Dowager, with many of the ladies 
of the Court, was surprised at seemg a thread so'dehcate 
which almost escaped the view^® 

Tavernier had paid his first visit to Dficca, 
the centre of the muslin industry, in 1640. He 
visited Dacca for the second time on 13 January, 
1666 

The exact date for the first introduction of 
Indian cotton manufactures into England has 
not yet been clearly ascertamed Authentic 
information about it does not extend beyond 
the beginning of the 17th century Mention 
of the import of cotton into Bngl'and' brought 
by the Gcmoese has been made by Hackluyt in 
1430 

In 1631, a proclamation issued by King 
Charles, which enumerated all the goods that 
were allowed to be imported from India mcluded 
painted calicoes’ 

According to Milburn, the first authentic 
document concerning the cotton manufacture m 
En^and is contained in a work entitled 
Treasures of Traffic published in 1041 It 
states “that Manchester buys cotton-wool in 
London, that comes from Cj^rus and Sm 3 rma, 
and works the same into fustians, vermilions 
and dunities, which they return to London, where 


5. Milbum Oriental Commerce Vol II 1813 

6 Tavernier Travels %n India, First Pr Ed 1676 

7 Robert Renny A Demonstraiwn of the 
Necesstty cmd Advtxntayes of a Free Trade to the East 
Indm, l&yif. 
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they are sold’' Scotland was far advanced in East India manufactured goods including 
respect of cotton manufacture, and by a law pnnted and painted calicoes for clothes, beds, 
enacted m 1621, she- had prohibited lie use of hangings, etc , worth £300,000 annually Till 
silk by the servants and had laid down that the close of the 17th century, England was 
serMants shall wear only cloth, fustians and dependent on India for piecegoods, the British 
canvas of Scotch manufacture® mdustry could not meet the home requirements 

Barnes however gives a date earlier than althou^ it was making steady improvement 
that as the beginning of the cotton manufac- About 1699, the Company’s charter was 
ture in England ® He, is of opinion “ that this forfeited and large numbers' of persons embarked 
art was imported from Flanders by the crowd m the India trade The supply of India piece- 
of protestant artisans who fled from Antwerp goods m the British market was large, and its 
m 1586, some of whom settled m Manchester ” pnce came down to such a level that it 


The condition of cotton manufacture 
m England about 1656-7 is described by 
MacPherson 

“ The quantity of lineu flianufactured in the British 
dominions was so trifling not to be equal to, perhaps, 
the thousandth part of the consumption, and thence it 
was evidently good national economy to encourage the 
use of India cahcoes, which were much cheaper than 
linen. Afterwards it was thought expedient to make 
the imen manufacture the staple of Ireliod and Scotland, 
and ^en the same pohcy discouraged the use of call- 


became rumous to the Elnglish manufacturers 


Although the exact date of the beginnmg 
of the cotton manufacture in En^and has not 
yet been estabhshed, it is not in any case likely 
to go beyond 350 years, while definite proof of 
cotton manufacture m India has been found 
as far back as the days of Mahen-jo-daro, At a 
time when England was leammg the art of 
weavmg, Bengal was manufactunng rmipiir) 
which had become the wonder of the world 
Dr Forbes Royle, F , has clearly stated that 
“The cotton manufacture was no doubt established 
It noticed m any rehable 

Beginning op the Competition 
About 1675, the fashion of wearing India 
general m England, 
and th^ in a great measure supplanted the 
French Cambrics, French and Silesia lawns 
and other flaxen fabrics of Flanders and 
G^auy, the prices of all of which they also 
reduced very considerably ”^®a Tn 1677 half « 
century afto the beginnmg of her cotton Sle 
industry, England imported calicoes to the 
value of £160,000, and by 1680, she consumd 


8 Onentd Commerce, Vol II 

fia MacPheison 
mth India, 1816 


History of European Commerce 


“Company’s trade gave birth to the busmess of 
printing India calicoes m England, in imitation of the 
pimted chintzes of India, another article of general use 
m female dress This bianch of manufacture soon rose 
to such a height as to render unnecessary the India 
painted stuffs The calico pnnters very soon began 
to raise a clamour against the Company for importmg 
India chmtzes”“ 

At this crisis of a national industry, the 
Parliament came forward and granted protec- 
tion to the I infant texitile mdustry of Great 
Britain. In 1700, an Act was passed which 
provided “ that from and after the 29th day of 
September 1701, all wrought silks, Bengals, and 
stuffs mixed with silk or berba, of the manufac- 
ture of Persia, China or the East Indies, and 
all calicoes, painted, dyed, prmted or stained 
there, which are of- shall be imported into this 
kingdom, shall not be worn or otherwise used 
in Great Britam, and all goods after that day, 
shall be warehoused and exported again ” 

Indian calicoes had become so popular in 
Great Britain, that even the Acts of Paliament 
prohibiting the use of prmted India calicoes 
failed to give adequate protection to the British 
mdustry Further measures were necessary and 
in 1721 another Act was passed which made 
use of coloured Indian piecegoods a p^nal offence 
The law provided that no person shall wear 
India calicoes, printed, painted, stained or dyed, 
in apparel, household stuff, furniture and other- 
^e, Jffider the penalty of £5, no mercer, draper, 
etc . shall sell utter or expose to sale any pnnted, 
painted stained or dyed calico, or any bed, 
cushion, wmdow curtam, etc , made of it, unless 
for exportation, under the penalty of £20, no 
such calico to be used m any bed chair, etc, 
under the penalty of £20 

Althou^ the Parliament was anxious to 
protect and encourage British cotton manufac- 
tures, the mdustry had not made much progress 

OnenM Commerce, Vol II 
vath, ffwion/ o/ Fwqpeqn Commerce 
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till 1750 “ At this period the goods manufac- 
tured were stiong and coarse compared with 
those of the present day (.1813) , and littJe or 
no thread finer than from 16 to 20 hanks m the 
pound, each hank measuring 840 yds was then 
spun, and one person could with difficulty pro- 
duce a pound of thread, by close and diligent 
application, the whole day”^® Forbes Royle 
states that “About 1739 and 1740, East India 
yarns, we learn, were commonly used for the 
finer kinds of goods, and upto the year 1760, the 
machines employed were nearly as simple as 
those of India Import of Indian calicoes 
had been prohibited but the Bntish industry 
had still to depend on Indian yarn for the finer 
kinds of her produce 

Steengthbning op the Competition 

So long as the machines for spinnmg and 
weaving, and the method of production remam- 
ed the same m both the countries, England was 
unable to beat Indfa in equal and fair competi- 
tion In spite of the grant of protections, Bntish 
fabiics failed to acquire the fineness and deli- 
cacy of the Indian manufacture It was owmg 
to the infinite care bestowed by the Indian 
spinners and weavers on every part of their 
work, that the beauty of the fabric was due, 
aided as they were by that matchless delicacy 
of touch for which the Indians have long been 
famous The Indian spinner and the weaver 
had proved that the first, the best and the most 
perfect of mstruments was the human hand 

The method of spinning practised m India 
till the middle of the 19th century is illustrated 
by the following account . 

“In Dacca, the ■Bmdoo woman first cards her 
cotton with the jaw bone of the boalee fish, she then 
separates the seeds by means of a small iron roller, 
worked backwards and forward;# upon a flat board An 
equally small bow is used for frmgmg it to the state of 
a dawny fleece, which is made up mto small rolls to be 
held in the hand durmg the process of spinning The 
apparatus required for this consists of a delicate iron 
spmdle, having a small ball of clay attached to it, m 
order to give it sufficient weight m turning, and im- 
bedded m a little clay there is a piece of hard shell, 
on which the ^mdle turns with the least degree of 
friction 

While the Indian methods of manufacture 
remamed stationary, England moved on and 
made mventions to abndge labour and multiply 
production The real danger to the Indian 
mdustry began from this tune In 1738, Wyatt 


13 Milbum OneiUal Commerce, Vol II 
14. Royle Cvltvre and Commerce of Cotton m 
India and, Abroad 

15 Boyle : Arts and Mamjactwes of India. 


and Paul took out a patent for spinning by 
rollers In 1748 Paul invented carding by 
cylinders In 1767, Hargreave constructed the 
spinnmg jenny by which one person could spin 
100 hanks, of 840 yards each, m a day In 1768, 
Arkwright perfected the spmnmg machme 
About this time the imitation of Indian calicoes 
was successfully attempted The machines 
hitherto invented not bemg adapted for the 
finer kinds of yarn, the mule-jenny was mvented 
and completed by Crompton in 1779 

All attempts to manufacture mutation 
muslins with weft spun by the jenny had failed 
“ owing to the coarseness of the yam Even with 
Indian weft muslins could not be made to com- 
pete with those of the East But when the mule 
was brought into general use m 1785, both weft 
and warp were produced in this country suffi- 
ciently fine for muslins and they soon so 
completely succeeded as to banish all fear of 
the competition of India goods In this year, 
Arkwright’s machines were thrown open to the 
public By 1787, not less than 500,000 pieces 
of muslins (usually of 20 yds by 1 yd ) , mclu- 
ding shawls and handkerchiefs, were annually 
made m Great Bntam ” 

In 1787, Great Bntam had 143 cotton mills, 
£1,000,000 was mvested m machmery for the 
mdustiy, 350,000 people were employed m all 
branches of cotton manufacture and the con- 
sumption of cotton, which in 1781 was 6,000,000 
lbs was now 22,600,000 lbs, and the approxi- 
mate value of the manufactured' goods was 
£7,500,000 

The mechamcal improvements m Bntam 
had their mevitable effects on the mdustsy m 
India “ The city and district of Dacca, before 
the prevalence of the East India Company’s 
influence and authority, manufactured annually 
to about three hundred thousand pounds value 
m cloths In the year 1776,” that is withm 
eight years of Arkwnght’s discovery, “ it had 
fallen to about two hundred thousand, or two- 
thirds of its former produce 

RivAley Between BBmSiH Teadees and 
Manotactdeebs 

'The year 1787 marks an important date 
m the history of Indian textiles Bntam had 
by this time strengthened her position agamst 

16 Boyfe , Culture and Commerce of Cotton tn 
India and Abroad 

n Milbum Oriental Commerce, VoL IL 

18 Ihd 

19 Evidence of Burke m the Ninth Report from 
the Sdect Committee of the House of Commons, dated 
25th June, 1783. 
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the India goods by fully stabilising her spinning 
industry although she was even using handlooms 
for weaving, and for the first time she now 
stood in the position of commanding an export 
market The interests of British traders and 
manufacturers now ran counter to each other 
The former's advantage lay m dealing in Indian 
goods while the latter viewed India with the 
same jealous feelings with which they contem- 
plated foreign rivals The East India Company 
had an additional advantage in tradmg with 
India or Bengal goods which they could never 
expect by dealmg m British products By an 
organised system of paying advances, they had 
brought the entire artisan class of Bengal within 
their grip and purchased cloth at dictated prices 
Buike said, in his evidence before the Select 
Committee of the House of Commons on June 
25, 1783 : 

They (Company’s Commercial Senrants) fixed the 
Company’s mark to such goods as they thought fit, 
(to b]1 goods, as stated m one complamt), and disposed 
of them as they thought proper, exeludmg not only all 
the natire dealers, but the Dutch Company, and private 
English merchants, that they made advances to the 
weavers, often beyond their known abihty to repay in 
goods withm the year, and by tlm means, havinia got 
them m debt, held them tn perpetml servitude Their 
mabiJity to Keep accounts left them at the discretion 
of the Agents of the supreme power to make their 
balances what they pleased, and they recovered them 
not by legal process, but by seizure of their goods, and 
arbitrary imprisonment of their persons One and the 
same dealer made the advance, valued the return, staled 
(he account, 2 >assed the judgment, and executed the 
process'*^ 

This organised system of paying advances 
started after 1773 The Company’s Directors had 
been shrewd enough to observe that as a result 
of the scientific improvements m Bntam, tbe 
pnce of textiles was sure to fall within a short 
time Fmdmg fair competition between British 
and India goods impossible, specially when the 
Parhament had been eager enough to back the 
former, the Company resorted to all sorts of 
oppression m India m order to make the India 
goods cheap It was under such circumstances 
that the payment of advances to the weavers so 
far practised as a method of oppression by 
mdividual merchants had been systematically 
followed by the Company and used as an OTifeme 
for the cheapenmg process Indian brokers were 
ousted from the field and Company’s commercial 
servants were thenceforward entrusted with lie 
duty of purchasing cloth Mr, Rouse, Chief 
factor of Dacca, who struggled agamst these 
evils said : 


20 Nmib Report from the Select Committee of 
Parliament. 


** That m tbe year 1773 there were iuo balances due, 
as tbe trade was then earned on by the native brokers 
In less than three years these balances amounted to 
an immense sum, a sum lost to the Ck)mpany, but 
existmg in full force for every purpose of oppression, 
In the amount of these balaaices almost every weaver 
m tie country bore a part, and consequently they were 
almost all caught m tins snare 

Rouse m a letter to General Clavering 
wrote . 

" The native mechants, called DeMs, were removed 
from their influence, as prejudicial to the Company’s 
concerns ” 

The nature of the oppression is further 
illustrated from the following passage in Burke's 
speech before the Select Committee 

“The Dacca merchants begin by complainmg that 
in November, 1773, Mr Richard Barwell, then Chief of 
Dacca, had deprived them of then employment and 
means of subsistence, that he had extorted from them 
44,224 Arcot Rupees (£4,731) by the terror of his 
threats, by long imprisonment, and cruel confinement 
m the stocks, that afterwards they were confined m a 
small room near the factory gate, under a guard of 
Sepoys , that their food was stopped, and they remamed 
starvmg a whole day, that they ^vere not permitted to 
take their food till next day at noon, and were agam 
brought back to the same co-nfinement, in which Qiey 
were contmued for six days, and they wer6 not set at 
liberty until they had given Mr Barwell’s Banyan a 
certificate for forty thousand rupees, that m July, 1774, 
when Mr Barwell had left Dacca, they went to Calcutta 
to seek justice, that Mr Barwell confined them m his 
house at Calcutta and sent them back under a guard 
of Peons to Dacca, that in December, 1774, on the 
arrival of the gentlemen from Europe, they returned to 
Calcutta, and preferred their complamt to the Supieme 
Court of Judicature 

When these mgemous processes of cheapen- 
ing the Indian cloth were being practised m 
India, the nvalry m Elngland had also become 
acute In 1787 a pamphlet entitled “ An 
important crisis m the Calico and Muslin Manu- 
facturea of this Countrjr Explained" was 
published in England The object of the 
pamphlet was to warn the nation of the bad 
consequences which would result from the 
rivalry of the East India cotton goods, which, 
it was stated, had then begun to be poured into 
the market m mcreased quantities, and at 
diminished prices Milbum writes about this 
rate war between .British manufacturers and 
Bntish traders 

“The manufacturers having embarked large sums, 
and made Ica^ger quantities 4>j goods than a vent could 
be found for, the East India Company’s imports of 
piecegoods bemg considerably mcreased, the manufac- 
turers presented a memonal to the Pnvy Council (in 
1788) charging the Company w\th having purposely aug- 
mented the quantity of their goods and lowered their 
pnees, m order to rum them and destroy Bntish indus- 
try, and among other plans of reheving their distress, 


21 IhuL 
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were desirous of excluding the Company from im- 
portmg any white cotton goods”® 

The East India Company presented a memo- 
rial to the Lords of the Treasury^ m reply to that 
of the manufacturers, in which they stated 

“That of the goods imported into England, l7/20ths 
of the coarse sorts of goods, known by the name of 
calicoes, and 3/5ths of the goods under the denomma- 
tion of muslins, are sold for exportation, as well as all 
coloured goods manufactured in India, — that by restrict- 
mg the Company from importing them, no real benefit 
would result to the British manufacturer, for as the 
Company decreased, other nations would mcrease their 
importation of the cotton goods of Bengal and the 
coast mto Europe, while the selhng price necessary to 
keep the British manufacturer employed, would so much 
exceed the prices the Indian goods could be supplied at, 
that the prohibition laid upon the Company would 
only give encouragement to the ilhcit trade to supply 
the home consumption, and leave to other maritime 
States to furnish the contment with those large foreign 
orders for calicoes and muslins, hitherto supphed from 
the Company’s sales, — ^that the white cotton piecegoods, 
imder the denomination of muslms and cahcoes, annual- 
ly sold by the Company, the greatest part of which are 
furnished for foreign marirets, do m this country fetch 
127 per cent on the mvoice cost Several of these 
goods are prmted or stamed m this country, bdore ex- 
ported, m case the British manufacturers of cotton 
goods under the above denomination, cannot meet the 
Indian manufactures at a price considerably below the 
profit here stated, though the Company should be anni- 
hilated foreign importers of these goods into Europe 
will find means to convey them mto Great Bntain 
Stamed or pnnted goods seem to furnish a wide field 
for the mgenmty and mdustiy of the British manufac- 
turers, or the Company cannot import any goods under 
those descriptions for home consumption” 

This struggle contmued with equal ups and 
downs for both the Bntish and Indian manu- 
factures The Company’s oppressive measures 
m Bengal had considerably brought down the 
prices of calicoes and muslms thus givmg the 
company a great advantage to compete with 
the British products 

This 18 illustrated from the followmg figures 
beginning from 1785, le, the year m which 
the muslin was successfully manufactured m 
Britain for the first time, till 1792 



Bengal Piecegoods 

Years 

Pieces 

Sale Value 

1785 

768^ 

£ 

1,426,252 

1786 

764,173 

1,468,416 

1787 

745,449 

1,317,934 

1788 

694,728 

978,507 

1789 

614,839 

943,096 

1790 

866,282 

1,485,080 

1791 

709,549 

1,131,717 

1792 

607^ 

1,194,875 


Bengal piecegoods constituted nearly three- 
fourths of the total eiqiort from India, two other 
prmcipal centres of export bemg Madras and 
Surat. 

23 Milbum Onentdl Commerce, Vol H 


In 1791, France imported the followmg 
Bengal piecegoods : 

Bengal Calicoes ' . £143,748 

Bengal Muslms . £318,343 

This competition went on unabated till 1793, 
the year of the renewal of the Charter. From 
this year, Bntam had been almost constantly 
m a state of war, and during the period follow- 
ing, her manufactures made rapid headway. 
There was marked declme m piecegoods trade 
as a result of these two causes The war had 
saved the British manufactures Milbum, m the 
middle of this war, had made the significant 
remark that “the British manufacturers must 
be eonvmced that, in the event of peace, every 
attempt to check the importation of Indian 
muslms and calicoes upon the contment will 
be ineffectual ” 

The following table will illustrate the 
competition durmg the 'crucial years 1797 to 
1810 : 


Years 

Import 
of Bengal 
Piecegoods 
into Bntam 
by the Company 

Years 

Export 
of Bntish 
Miuiufactures 

1797-8 

£ 

651,926 

1797 

£ 

2,569,941 

1798-9 

1,228^ 

1798 

3,775,962 

1799-0 

1,056,840 

1799 

6,058562 

1800-1 

1,406,879 

1800 

6,032,652 

1801-2 

1,131,531 

1801 

7,160,463 

1802-3 

664,317 

1802 

7,910506 

1803-4 

672,079 

1803 

7,378579 

1804-5 

444,114 

1804 

8,661524 

1805-6 

621,862 

1805 

9,857,110 

1806-7 

498,233 

1806 

10,760,724 

1807-8 

260,307 

1807 

10551,045 

1808-9 

317,516 

1808 

12539,624 

1809-10 

333,768 

1809 

18,634,614 


The Sale value of Piecegoods exported by 
the Company and individuals from the*pritish 
Settlements of India, about three-fourths 

of which was from Bengal, from 1771 to 1810-11 
was as follows : 

In 22 years, 1771 to 1792 £31,624,889 

In 17 years, 1793 to 1809-10 £33,260,551 

In the year, 1810-11 . £ 1,064,370 

Total in 40 ytears £65,949,810 

In this competition, Bengal retamed her 

trade m finer piecegoods Bntish factones 

supplied the coarser varieties of fabno replacmg 
to a large extent lighter kinds of woollen and 
worsted staff formerly m exclusive use Milbum 
stated m 1813 that “ India mamtams her 
superiority m the finer kmds of muslms, some 
of which are of most exquisite beauty and fine- 
ness. The common kmds, or such as are more 
adapted to general use, are also preferred by 
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the English ladies to those of home manufacture, 
on the ^ore of enduring great hardships, and 
retaining their whiteness better, and m respect 
to the coloured, or prohibited goods, for the 
foreign markets, they will always retain their 
superiority ” 

This keen competition went on between an 
mdustry backed by a very powerful government 
havmg at its command all the scientific genius 
of a nation which spent money for the discovery 
of improved machinery, and an oppressed nation 
without any voice in the Government of her 
land or m the foreign tiade earned m her name, 
employmg the most crude machinery and imple- 
ments unaided by science or mechanical power 
Durmg the Anglo-French and Anglo-Amencan 
wars, production of Bengal piecegoods, went 
down in quantity but still retained the finenpRs 
of their t^ure, their durability, whiteness and 
supenor dyemg qualities 

WOBLD COMMEECB IN BENGAL ‘PUXIEGOODS 

Bengal successfully mamtained a large 
commerce with countries in the world other 
than Britain even during the period of tie 
stiffest competition Detailed figures for 
Bengal’s world trade m piecegoodg for 1805 only 
are available and are given below 

Ejcpost op Piectxkiods from Bengal in 1806 


Countnes 

Denmark 

Li^on 

Ceylon. 

Sumatra 

Persia and Arabia 
Pegu 

PuJo Pmang * 
Manilla 
China j 

Total to all Parts of 
the World 


Piecegoods 
S Ea 
3,37,032 
12,13,363 
1,03,994 
86,089 
8,46,788 
82,254 
8,16,612 
9,15,796 
3,79,469 


Total Merchandise 
S Es 
6,51,308 
13,96,343 
4,00,073 • 
4,93,491 
21,85,287 
1,61,198 
34,80,416 

mm 

70,79,641 

373,95,877 


the World 118,49,670 373,95,877 

Commerce with Amenca deserves special 
mention It is illustrated by the following state- 
ment for the decade 1796-97 to 1805-6 

„ Bengal 

Piecegoods Total 

M + ?? ®^P°rted Merchandise 

ilst May to Amenca Exported 

SB® Es 

St'S 26,60,305 

20,25,602 

1 / 98-99 8 , 30,459 11 63 177 

1799-1800 28 , 44,333 37 ! 85'987 

1801-02 41,S 2'S 

imm 4fi,09m 

54i60,835 67,60,056 

33,44,593 

18054)6 47,63,132 62,78,065 


Total 333,05>462 


415,00,191 


, Like the Anglo-French war, the Anglo- 
. American War of 1812-14 had also hit the 
i Bengal piecegoods mdustry beyond repair In 
March 1809 Amenca declared non-mtercourse 
• with France, England and their Allies The 
result was a considerable falling off m the trade 
between India and Amenca The official reporter 
' on the external commerce of Bengal observed m 
his Report for 1811-12, “with America our 
intercourse has almost entirely failed, the . 
importatjou thence amounts to the trifling sum? 
of S Rs 585,434 which includes S Rs 459,869 
of Specie”^* The war between En^and and 
Amenca from 1812-14 put an end to the 
American trade m Bengal piecegoods Durmg 
this war, the Amencan textile mdustry under- 
went a rapid expansion In 1808 there were 
only 16 cotton mills m Amenca with 8000 
spindles, m 1815 the number of her spindles rose 
to 1,30,000 and in 1830 it reached 12,46,0002® 
It is interesting to note here that the first cotton 
mill was started m America as late as in 1787. 
This factory though it had obtained help from 
the State Treasury, was unsuccessful An 
English Committee had reported m 1791 “ that 
the Amencan cotton manufactures were of a 
coarse grade, of worse quality and of higher 
price than those produced at Manchester ” And 
the Manchester stuffs, m their turn, were still far 
behind the Indian fabnes m point of 
excellence 2® 

The most striking feature of this world 
commerce was that the trade was entirely m 
foreiiga hands while the production was com- 
pletely Indian 

Cause op Bengal’s Sustaining Stbbngth 

The cause of the astonishing sustainmg 
strength of Bengal which enabled' 'her to with- 
stand a formidable competition for about two 
centuries is not far to seek She had always 
had one hand on the plough and the other on 
the cottage loom Asriculture and the spinning 
and weaving industries were complementary to 
each other , a state of full employment prevailed 
Menfolk attended the field and the loom, and 
the womenfolk did the spuming Efl.m mg (3 from 
both were sufficient to yield a decent mcome 
accordmg to the standard of hving then pre- 
vailing A good idea may be obtamed from the 
following accounts of Buchanan-Hamilton’s 

1929^ ^ ^ /ndo-ATnencan Trade, JA8£, 

Economic Development of the 

26 J, C Sinha Ib^d, 
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report on the survey of the Rungpore and 
Dmajpore districts during the opening decades 
of nineteenth century 

^^The preparation of cotton thread is a principal 
manufacture, and occupies the leisure hours of all the 
women of higher rank, and of the gi eater part of the 
fanners’ wives Even the women of the Brahmans here 
employ theimselves m this useful industiy, and in fact 
every woman is employed in it, moie or less, except 
those belongmg to tiades, in which both men and 
women are engaged, such as weavei's, tanners and the 
like The f aimers’ wives are however the greatest spin- 
ners, and are usually thus employed during the whole 
afternoon Whole time work pays a woman H4 annas 
a month, afternoon woik 4 annas” 

That this income was substantial may be 
seen, from the economic condition as represented 
by the following prices and general incomes 
Prices 

Fme rice Re 1-4 per md 
Coarse iice Re 1 per md 
Ahrar and Mug Dal Re 1-8 per md 
Flour Rs 2 per md 
Ghee As 7 per seer 
Mustard oil As 2 per seer 
Dress of a comilion labourer did not exceed As 9 
a year 
Income 

Comimon labourer As 2 per day 
Clever labouier As 3 per day 
Carpenters Rs 6 per month 
Brass workers Rs 4-14 per month 
Weavers Rs 3 per month 
Dyers Rs 6 to Rs 8 per month 
Montgomery Martin gives an estimate of 
the expense of the family of an artisan in easy 
circumstances,^onsisting of a man and a wife, 
two children and one widow or dependent It 
IS reproduced below to illustrate the standard 
of living at the beginning of the- 19th century, 
at the teeth of the stifEest competition 
between Bengal handloom and Bntish machine 
products 


Food 

Coaise lice, 2 mds @ -/14/- Rs 

Dal, Khesair or Masur, 10 srs 
Salt, 4 srs 
Oil, 5 srs 

Murb (sugar and rice prepared for 
eating without being diessed) 

Firewood, pots and baskets 

Total Rs 


1 12 
0 3 
0 7 
0 8 

0 6 
0J2 
5 8 ' 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


V.LOTHING 

For the wife, one red bordeied fine san Re 1 8 0 
4 coarse saris 2 8 0 


(In cold weather, they wrap on old san 
round them) 

For the man — 1 fine dhuti 10 0 

6 ooarae dhuti 2 0 0 

1 tmban 0 12 0 

1 gelap or sheet for his shoulders 14 0 

2 gamocha ^ ^ 9 

Tot al Rs, 5 4 0 

Total Food and Clothmg Rs 10 12 0 


26a M Martin fftsior^, ArUtgutties, Topogra/phy 
and StatnattCB of Eastern India, VoL II, 


State op Employment in Rungpore 

Povulaiion — 

Moslem— 15,36,000 
Hmdu— 11,94,350 
Idler-3,43,000 
Artificer — 3,26,000 
Culti\ ator— 20,66,000 

Earners Cotton wea\eis 6,756 women cotton 
weavers 21,600 looms, satianji wea'\ers 100, f aimer weav- 
ers of megili (coarse cloth) 60000, sugar boileis 52 
boilers, indigo factones 78 

This shows that barely 11 pei cent of the 
population were idlers. 

State op Employment in Dinupobe 

‘ The -whole cotton cloth woven in the distnct may 
amount to 16,74,000 rupees of which 140 or 150 thousand 
are exported, leavmg about 15,13,000 for consumption 
The cotton thread spun m the district has been estimated 
at 1165,000 rupees, allow 65,000 to enter mto mixed 
cloth, the profits of the weavers of cotton will be about 
6,74,000 rupees The total population was at this tune, 
30 lakhs, 21 lakhs Muslim and 9 lakhs Hindu 

Capital ebquieed fob the Weaving Business 

One loom Bs 2 8 0 

Sticks for warping and a wheel for 

wmdmg 0 2 0 

A shop 4 0 0 

Thread for 2 pieces woith Rs 6 each 6 0 0 


Total Rs 11 10 0 


To this was added one month’s subsistence 
The man and his wife warp, wind, and weave 
two pieces in a month thus giving them a profit 
ofRs 7-0-028 

The names of a few of the numerous kinds 
of Bengal ,piecegoods and the places of their 
manufacture in the first decade of the nineteenth 
centmy is given below 

Baftas— Chittagong, Birbhiun, Luckipore 

Cossas— Hurrial, Santipore 
•Doreas— Dacca, Santipore, Haripal 

Mulmuls — ^Dacca, Santipore, Midnapore, Maldah 

Temndams — ^Dacca, Santipore, Badal, Hanpal ** 

The economic conditions had been almost 
uniform at least smce 1762, five years before the 
battle of Plassey In that year, there was a 
scarcity of food and the maximum price of nee 
in all markets was fixed at 35 seers to the rupee 
for fine quality and 1 md 10 seers for the coarse 
vanety Conditions were easier before that 
date The income from spinning and weaving, 
supplemented the agricultural mcome and al- 
though apparently small, was sufficient to 
balance income and expenditure in a family 
budget 

27 Buchanan-Hamiiton Oeographtcal, Statistical 
and Histcmoal Description of Dvnajpwr, 1833 

28 Ihid 

29 W Hamilton Oeogmphieal, Stahstical and 
Historical Desmptsm of Hmdostan, Yol. I, 1^. 
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Ths Crash 

The success of the powerloom m Bntam 
dealt the final blow Cartwn^t had mveated 
the first power loom m 1784 to be operated by 
water £a 1791 a Manchester firm contracted 
to take 400 of the Cartwnght looms But there 
had been no appreciable improvement till 1813 
“ Not muchr was made of the mvention before 
the close of the first decade of the nineteenth 
century, and m the meantime, while the spinning 
mdustry had been taken largely out of the 
han^ of the domestic workmen and concentra- 
ted m mills, handloom weaving m the homes of 
the working men contmued much as before”^® 
Parhament, however, contmued to encourage 
the mdustry by subsidismg inventions In 1809 
Parliamtnt voted a subsidy of £10,000 for Cart- 
wnght in recognition of his services to the 
industry In 1813 Horrock’s mventions per- 
fected the power loom. By 1815, the new 
machine came mto common use and the weavers 
were enabled to catch up with the spinners 
The rapid progress of the power loom may be 
seen from the following figures . 

1813—2,300 power looms np operation in England 
and Scotland 

1820—15,000 power looms m operation in England 
and Scotland 

1833—1,00,000 power looms in operation m England 
and Scotland 

Smce 1800 Watt’s steam en^e had also 
begun to be popular In that year, there were 
32 steam engmes in Manchestw alone. 

The effect on India was now decisive The 
^ spinnmg wheel and the handloom m this country 
had' remamed m the same miserable conation. 
No national government existed m this couptry 
to help improvement, encourage scientific mven- 
tion and give protection agamst foreign 
competition Prices of piecegoods were rapidly 
' coming down India longcloths which, m 1813, 
sold for 44s 8d per piece came down to 14s 2d 
m 1829. The price of baftas m 1813 was 11s 
per piece, m 1^8 3 b 6d. would be the utmost 
that could he obtamed In 1778, the Company’s 
exports of India piecegoods to England amounted 
to 1,152,467 pieces, while 50 years later, m 1829 
it was reduced to only 203,927 pieces The 
American industry had also consohdated itself 
during the Anglo-American war of 1812-14 and 
there was a rapid decime m Bengal's trade with 


30 Ogg and Sharpe • Eeonomo Development of 
Mwope^ 

31, , Amite Journal, August, 1829, 


America as well. The followmg statement will 
illustrate 


Years 

1815- 16 - 

1817- 18 

1816- 17 

1818- 19 

1819- 20 

1820- 21 
1821-22 

1822- 23 

1823- 24 

1824- 25 

1825- 26 

1826- 27 


Export from Bengal in American Ships 
S Rs 
44,21,435 
48,91,053 
69,98,251 
70,26,631 
45B7,438 
19,25,079 
38A916 
30,63,019 
12,25,000 
22,89,719 
26,10,786 
6,64318 


In Bengal, the balance between mcome and 
expenditure was now broken Imported piece- 
goods were so cheap that spinning and weaving 
by hand had become absolutely unremunerative 
The womenfolk were now forced out of employ- 
ment and rendered helpless dependents on then 
menfolk The only source of income was 
from agriculture, unaided by irrigation, manure, 
up to date implements and any other scientific 
improvement, and by itself was insufficient to 
meet both ends meet in a family budget Wjth 
the mcrease m the complexities of the perma- 
nent settlement, land revenue and expenses of 
litigation increased With the consolidation of 
the governmental power, taxation went up step 
by step. Debts grew. Misery increased with 
mcreasing expenditure and decreeing income 
The John Bv^l, an organ of the British 
traders m India, wrote in its issue of March 9, 
1829. 


By the aad of the unproved machinery of England, 
the cotton manufacturers of Manchester and Glasgow 
are enabled to undersell the native manufactures of 
India m his own market, and it is a fact that cannot be 
denied, that of late a vast number of native weavers m 
this country have been thrown out of employment and 
plunged in great poverty As it had been by means 
of their improved machinery that the English and 
American manufacturers have been enabled to undersell 
the Indian in his own market, would it not, so far as 
India IS to be regarded, be a truly patriotic scheme to 
introduce and encourage the establishment of tibos 
machmeiy in Hindoostan ? No one can doubt for a 
moment that the natives might be mstructed, with the 
utmost e|ise, m the management of this machinery, and 
with the cheapness of labour, for which this country 
is so much distinguished from either England or 
America, who can doubt that we should turn the table on 
both ? We should like to know what our reformers say 
to this. Are they afraid of the mam pillar of their 
arguments for a free trade— the enormous exportation 
from England to India of manufactured cotton goods 
givmg way, and brmging down the whole fabric 


32. Ihxd. 



INiDAM MONETARY POOCY IN RECENT TIMES 

By Peof P C THOMAS, M i 


III 

How far is pnce-stabilization possible in India i* 
The large size of the countiy, the vast disparity 
between city price-level and those of the ruial 
areas, the iich variegation of Indian economy 
which allows for a consideiably diversified 
consumption standard coupled with the incom- 
pleteness of the statistical material make 
stabilization of pi ice-level a supendous task 
If price-stabilization is made an objective of 
monetary policy some Index numbers or othei 
have to be relied on for achieving the same 
Index numbers, put to this use, aie not without 
limitations ^ A further difiiculty would be to 
select suitable Index numbers — 'Index number of 
wholesale prices, or Index number of retaiT 
prices or cost of living Lord Keynes wrote 

“There is at present a (most serious lack of satis- 
factoiy index numbers of puiehasmg power Hitherto 
no official authoiity has compiled an mdex number 
which could fairly bq called Index Number of Purchas- 
ing Power They generally deal with one or other of 
secondary price-levels, such as wholesale or cost^of-liv- 
ing price-levels’” 

If conditions in England could thus be des- 
ciibed, Indian conditions are still more difficult 

“ In India there are special difficulties m the way of 
oonstruotmg a representative index figure owmg on the 
one hand to the great size of the country and the cost 
of inland transpoit and on the other to defects in the 
statistics on which the compilation is based, defects which 
have been pomted out m the report of the recent 
Indian Economic Enquiry Committee 

The Index numbers chiefly used in India 
are — ■ 

(1) The Calcutta wholesale Index num- 
bers, with 72 pnce-relatives, 46 commodities, 
(2) the Bombay wholesale Index-numbers, with 
44 pnce-relatives and 30 commodities, (3) the 
iCarachi wholesale Index numbers, with 28 price- 
relatives and 27 commodities Thus, the Index 
numbers mostly in use in India are wholesale 
Index-numbeis Of wholesale Index-numbers 
Keynes says 

“ When we are considering short period phenomena, 
as in the credit cycle, this indfex number has the defect 
that its movements do not occur at the same time or 
in the same degree as the correlated movements in the 
purchasmg power of money And when we are consider- 
mg long penod phenomena, it is open to the objection 
that it omits altogether or weights madequately certain 
important objects of consumption — in particular, personal 

1 J M Keynes Treatise on Money, Vol I, 
Chapter IV 

Irving Fisher The Making of Index Numbers, 
Appendix IV 

2 J M KejTies Op Cit, p 57 

3 Hilton Young Commission Report, para 179 
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sen ices and complex manufactured goods (eg, motor 
cais) ’* 

The cost of living Index-numbers m use m 
sopie parts of India aie local and put only to 
limited uses 

Again, does India possess the requisite 
machineiy to undeitake so stupendous a task 
Is it not beyond the Indian Reserve Bank of 
India to undeitake when many other moie ex- 
peiienced and favourably estimated Central 
Banks have not attained any appreciable measure 
of success in the endeavour On the whole it is 
agieed, despite disclaimers, that the Federal 
Resen e Board of the U S , during the twenties 
of the present century, consciously aid at pnce- 
stabilization Governor Strong of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York when asked, “ Do 
you think that the Federal Reserve Board could, 
as a matter of fact, stabilize price-level to a 
greatei extent than they have in the past, by 
giving greater expansion to market operations 
and restriction or expansion of credit facalities,” 
replied, “I personaHy believe that the administra- 
tion of the Federal Reserve system since the 
reaction of 1921 has been just as nearly directed 
as leasonable human wisdom could direct it to- 
ward that very object The Governor of the 
Philadelphia Bank (George W Noors) said that 
the Federal Reserve Board “ as a body have 
followed the policy as fai as it lay within their 
power under the existing law, of establishing 
credit to the extent that stabilization of credits 
imght have influenced prices ”® Lord Keynes 
complimented the Federal Reserve Board for 
the successful management of the Dollar 

“The successful management of the Dollar by the 
Federal Reseive Board from 1923 to 1928 was a 
tiiumph for the new that currency management is 
feasible 

Mr Robertson says 

' A monetary policy consciously aimed at keepmg 
the general piice-le\el approximately stable has 
appaiently been followed with some success by the 
Federal Resen e Board in the United States smce 1922 

Regardmg stabilization of pnces, Joseph 
Stagg Lawrence says 

“It not only can be done, but has been done” 


4 J M Keynes Op Cit , pp 67-58 

5 Stabilization Heanngs, Washingtou, 1^, p 307 

6 Hearings on the Strong Bill, House of Repre- 
sentatives, Washington, 1927, p 396 

7 J M Keynes Op Cit, op 258-59 
SDH Robertson Article on the “Trade 

C\p1e” Encyolopcsdia Bntanmca, 14th Edn, Vol 22, 
p 354 
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The joint authors of Banking and the 
Business Cycle are emphatic that the Amencan 
central banking system aimed at price-stabihty 
They said, “ It is the writers’ opinion that we 
witnessed from 1922 to 1929 the world’s greatest 
laboratory experiment with a “ managed 
curiency” within the gold standard, involving 
stabilization of price-level ”® 

It^is not proposed here to discuss the 
American experiment m any gieat detail, much 
less to pronounce judgment on the success of 
the experiment If for such a vast country as 
the U. S the Federal Reserve syetsm could 
attempt stabilization of prices, it suggests an 
obvious parallel for India where the need for 
stabilization of pnces is perhaps greater as also 
the difficulty of achieving any measure of stabi- 
hty Some of the imp^iments incident m the 
Indian situation were already mentioned 
VTiat prices m India are to be stabilized ? — 
the pnce of staple food crop, the price of 
commercial agricultural products, or the manu- 
factured goods f Again the difficulty is further 
accentuated by the lack of a common consump- 
tion standard. 

It remains to exaimne whether theie is any 
fundamental conflict between the two policies — 
the policy of mamtaining the stability of the 
internal value of money and the policy of keeping 
its external- value stable We are not entitled 
to assume that the two ends will always be m 
harmony. 


“Whatever may be the position at some distant 
mTOre time it la for the present quite impossible to 
stabilise both exchange rates and internal prices We 
cannot fix both the mtemal and the external value of 
our money”" 


Why IS it that both caimot be done at the 
same tune ? If world pnces were stable this 
could be done, says Mr Cole, for, in stabilizing 
exchange rates we should be relating our own 
price-level to a fixed pnce-level outside 


But world pnces are not stable and ncoordmgly 
ar^thing that selves to fix the value of our money in 
relation to them involves m stability m our own level 
of prices which murt under such a system, respond to 
changes m the level of pnces m the world as a whole 
borne day , perhaps, the world will be enough of an 
economic unit to possess a common currency and a 
sinpe international ciedit pohey , but the day is certainly 
Hot yot 


Certainly, the question can be asked, could 
not this be obviated by all countries stabilizmg 
pnces, or varying their prices equally m relation 


® ^ ^ Phillips and others Bankmg and Busv- 
neis Cycle'/ p 181 

10 G D H Cole Op Ctt, p 29 
U G. D, H, Cole . Op. Cii , p. 30. 


to gold and wouldn’t this be possible if all 
countnes have gold standard ? But there is yet 
another factor, m , cost of production And so 
far, it has not been possible to make the " real ” 
cost of production the same in all countries The 
real difficulty in fixing both exchange and mter- 
nal pnces is that for keeping either fixed the 
other has to be moved Fixed exchange party 
which gives room for fluctuation only withm the, 
gold pomts demands that all readjustments’ 
should be made through pressure on the mternal 
structure The economic development in the 
various component units of an international gold 
standaid system can be m different degrees with 
reference to the relative importance of foreign 
trade, their debtor or creditor position on balance, 
_the division of the economic activity of the nation 
between mdustry and agnculture and so forth 
Also, there may be varying degree in the flexi- 
bility of their cost structure And the movement 
of pnces calculated to meet the ends of one 
6tountiy may not be suitable at all for another 
To give one matance The years 1925-1929 was 
for the U S a period of rapid mechanization and 
therefore of falling costs, but wages did not rise 
correspondingly Therefore, the best price-level 
for the country dunng that period was one which 
fell more than it did During the same period 
Great Bntain’s wholesale pnce-index moved 
down slowly in step with Ameiica’s and thereby 
severely strainmg her national economy In 
contrast to the U S Britain’s needs could best 
have been served, m view of her less rapid 
technical advance and more rigid wage rates, 
by a price-level which fell less rapidly than it 
actually did About the same situation 
Professor Hayek observes 

“JTie case which has figured most prominently m 
their discussions in recent years, and which is apparently 
supposed to lepresent the relative positions of Ttlngland 
and the U S is that of two countnes with unequal 
rates of technological progress, so that, m the one, costs 
of production will tend to fall more rapidly than in the 
other Undei a regime of fixed panties this would mean 
that a fall m the prices of some pioduots produced m 
both countries could be faster than the fall m their 
costs m the country wheie technological progress is slow- 
er, and that in consequence it would become necessary to 
r^uce costs thereby scaling down money wages etc 
The mam advantage of a system of moveable panties is 
supposed to be that m such a case the downward adjust- 
ment of wages could be avoided and equihbnum restored 
by reducmg the value of money m the one country 
relative to the other country”^ 

It IB partly because of the unifonmty which 
the gold standard imposes, des pite divergent 

^ 0 Craypr Monetary Policy and Economic 
Stabxhzation/' p 158 

3^ T Momtary Nat^onal^m and IrUcr^ 

mtioncd Siabthty, p, 
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rates of economic development, that so many monies of the different countnes are of the same 
countries have had recourse in increasing degree substance and the difference implied m the 
to the expedient of trade barriers and similar expression of a given quantity of Gold as Dollars, 
restrictions, in order to secure that domestic Pounds or Marks is only a difference in 
freedom which they find imperative for their nomenclature^^ 

national economic needs, but which is denied - 

them by participation in an international system 14 Hayek Op Cit, -p 6 

Under an international Gold Standard, the ' {To be continued) 


GHANASYAMA 

Court«poet and Minister of Tukkoji I of Tanjore 
By Peof J B CHAUDHURI, phn (London) 


Feom one of the introductory verses of the 
Uttara-Rama-canta-vyakhya of GhanasySma, 
it may be calculated that GhanasySma was bom 
in 1700 A D In many works Ghanasyama him- 
self says that he was the Minister of Tukkop I 
of Tanjore Tukkoji ruled from 1729 to 1735 
So it IS evident that he became Minister when 
he was 29 years old That he survived Tukkoji 
IS expressly stated in the Nilkantha-campu- 
samjivanl As he began to wnte books at a 
very early age, the extant record being a com- 
position of his eighteenth year, viz , the Yuddha- 
kanda, his literary activities must have continued 
from 1715 to 1750 He was a native of 
Maharastra, he, however, resided in Tanjore as 
Minister for a long time 

His Family — Ghanasyama was the son of 
Mahadeva and KiasI Has elder brother was Isa 
who appears to have assumed the name Cidam- 
bara Brahmacarin in his later life when he 
became an ascetic Sundari was his first wife. 
Only her name is mentioned m all the works 
until the poet married Kamala Ghanasyama’s 
fondness for Sundari and Kamala is manifest 
throughout his works He pays a glorious tri- 
bute to their talents in one of the introductory 
verses of his AbhijSana-Sakuntala-Samjivani 
Ghanasyama’s father’s father was Caundo 
Balaji and mother’s father Timmaji Balaju 
Ghanasyama had two sons, Candrasd^ara and 
Govardhana by name The former commented 
upon his father’s work Damaruka and the latter 
who was blind commented upon the Ghatakar- 
para-kavya Our poet was a worshipper of the 
PaScayatana-Devata and pays homage to almost 
all the celebrated gods and goddesses 

PFor/cs of Ghanasyama claims 

to have composed works in various languages — 
Sansknt, Rrakrit as well as Vernaculars Thus 
in his commentary on the Nilkantha-campu, 
he says he composed sixty-four works in Sanskrit, 


twenty in Prakrit and twenty-five in Vernacu- 
lars Fortunately, Ghanasyama himself refers 
to his works on many occasions and Sundari 
and Kamala too refer to many of theni in 
their commentarv Camatklra-tarangini on the 
Viddha-Salabhanjika of Rajasekhara. Un- 
fortunately, the works are mostly lost to us 
Still not less than twenty-five are extant of which 
only two works have as yet been published 
That Ghanasyama was a precocious person 
cannot be doubted His early extant work is 
the Dhatu-kosa, in which even he does not fight 
shy to criticise an author of the standing of 
Amarasimha This work was composed at a 
very tender age He composed the Ramayana- 
campu at the age of 18 and the Madana-sanjI- 
vana as well as the KumSia-vijaya Nataka at 
the age of 20 The Damaruka was his eighth 
book and composed when he was twenty-two 
A close examination of the manuscripts of his 
works reveals that he composed three or four 
works m every year till very late in life, when 
chill penury repressed his gpnial soul and became 
a deadly barrier to his literary work Further, 
it IS also evident that Ghanasyama devoted 
the early part of his life to making origi- 
nal compositions whereas he dedicated the 
later part of his life to commenting upon various 
dramas and kavyas Though Ghanasyama 
usually writes in a very heavy style, his com- 
position is not devoid of interests Some of his 
verses are indeed very attractive 

Ghanasyama, however, proves annoying for 
two reasons, (1) lack of chronological sense, 
(2) extreme self-conceit Regarding the latter, 
it may be pointed out that he ridicules even 
Kalidasa and Bhavabuti He has nothing but 
contempt for the authors of all the works 
he comments upon and goes so far as to declare 
outright that he does ^em a great favour by 
commentmg upon their works, as by domg so 
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he makes them immortal Ghanasyama’s will at once recognise his other commentaries, 
genius was, no doubt, defiled by his excessive He richly deserves the epithet Kosavall-vallabha 
self-conceit, but it cannot be doubted that his which he applies to himself m one of his verses 
commentaries deserve whole-hearted praise in the introductory part of the Uttara-Rama- 
One who has thorou^ly studied any one of them carita-samjlvam. 


AUTOCRACY SUPERIMPOSED ON STATET AUTOCRACY 

By SUDHIR KUMAR LAHIRI 


The powers that be in India appear to have 
found the present to be a very convenient and 
opportune moment for confirming and imparting 
added strength to irresponsibility m the States 
by quietly superimposing their autocracy over 
that of the Indian Rulers While the Indian 
public has insistently urged the adoption of 
measures for an effective liberalisation of the 
administration of Indian India by the introduc- 
tion of proper and suitable popular control, 
efforts are bemg made in a quite unobstrusive 
manner to further protect the States against the 
influence of popular movements in British India, 
at a time when many of the more prormnent 
among the political leaders are under restraint 
and widespread famine conditions along with 
the war situation engross the attention of the 
public 

It IS announced in a Notification relating 
to the Crown Representative and the Authori- 
ties subordmate to him, published m a recent 
issue of the Gazette oj India, that nearly 600 
“ semi-]unsdictional and “ non-junsdictional ” 
States, talukas, and estates have, for certain 
purposes of control and development, been al- 
ready attached to certain Indian States, in the 
Western India States Agency and the Gujarat 
States Agency, mentioned m the Notification 
The scheme mvolves the general assumption, 
subject to certain safeguards, of the functions 
and responsibilities, at present performed by the 
Residents and Political Agents, by larger States 
inth which the aforesaid small units have been 
attached The difficulties of a proper solution 
of the problem will be realised when it is seen 
that there is quite a large number of such estates 
or talukas, actually falling withm the category 
of Indian States, scattered over certam areas, 
which, owmg to the slenderness of their re- 
sources, are unable to undertake any adequate 
scheme of progress and development and fulfil 
the responsibility that a civilised government 
owes to its subjects 

In cases in which such small areas have 
been attached to States like Baroda, for instance, 
the undertakmg appears to be m the nght 


direction But there are instances m which 
such transfers have been made also to much 
smaller States In such cases the difficulties and 
inconveniences involved in the existing arrange- 
ment cannot be said to have been overcome, 
although the scheme does not exclude future 
mtervention by the Crown Representative in the 
interests of the subjects concerned The arduous 
and complicated nature of the problem will 
appear obvious when we find how the respon- 
sibility that the Crown Representative owes in 
the matter of establishment of conditions on 
which the subjects of the States concerned are 
to secure and enjoy proper opportunities for 
progress and development, is being attempted 
to be fulfilled in certain areas in Indian India 
There is another category of States which 
though exercismg “"full jurisdictional ri^ts, on 
account of their slender resources are incapable 
of carrying out even the minimum obligations 
resting on them as mdependent administrative 
units The Eastern States Agency, for example, 
embraces a considerable area, contains a number 
of comparatively important States, and includes 
a large population The Agency comprises 25 
Orissa States, 14 Central Provinces States and 
3 Bengal States It is proposed to set up for the 
present a Joint High Court for the Orissa and 
Chhattisgarh States The scheme includes States, 
some of which already possess high courts of 
their own When the Joint High Court is 
established the present high courts of the States, 
included in the scheme, will, of course, be abo- 
lished and the former will be regarded by the 
States concerned as their own high court Among 
the special features of the scheme are, it is under- 
stood, that the jomt high court will be a court of 
circuit, its judges will visit each State, and it 
will entertain specially urgent applications of an 
intefrm or interlocutory character at its head- 
quarters It will have a Chief Judge and not 
less than two Puisne Judges 

While agreeing that the present system of 
judicial administration in the States concerned 
requires improvement and modernisation, it can- 
not be denied that there are features m the 
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scheme which render it extremely defective 
and its practical operation may ultimately prove 
objectionable The whole scheme requires de- 
tailed criticism, but as this is not possible within 
the limits of the space available to us, we pro- 
pose to refer to a feature to which exception is 
taken We understand that it is proposed 
that the aborigines and the backward people of 
the States will be excluded from the jurisdiction 
of the joint hight court These people will be 
dealt with by the States executive, subject to the 
control of the Resident or Political Agent, on 
the analogy of certain backward tracts m British 
India The section of the population proposed 
to be excluded from the scope of the joint high 
court comprises, perhaps, by far the majority 
of the population of the States We fail to 
realise how the new scheme can be approved 
and accepted as an improvement upon the exis- 
ting system m States in which high courts 
function, which do not exclude any part of the 
population from their junsdiction 

The supenmposition of the autocracy of 
officials of the political department m the judicial 
sphere is a characteristically repugnant aspect 
of the scheme of joint high court proposed to be 
introduced Besides, in certain departments 
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other than judicial, m the States, a policy is 
being enforced, under which joint administrative 
machinery is being set up for serving groups of 
States, at the instance of the political authorities, 
such machinery being directly or indirectly con- 
trolled by them In effect m this way an 
overriding autocracy is being superimposed upon 
the autocratic authority of these States In a 
letter to the Press, published a few days ago, 
a responsible correspondent, Rai Bahadur Chuni- 
lal Ray, formerly Dewan Bonal State, Eastern 
States Agency gave an instance of ill-judged, 
and unwise intervention He pomted out how the 
price of rice, purchased in the States, by an 
agent of Bengal Government, was raised for the 
consumer, virtually with a “commission at a 
rate bordering on ^ percent ” It is understood 
that the rulers and their people were quite help- 
less in the matter of safeguarding their interests 
in this affair because the political officers are 
stated to have virtually controlled all such nee 
transactions, on behalf of the States We have 
specially referred to the matter so that the public, 
and specially the Rulers of. States and their 
subjects, may realise the grave danger that lies 
ahead of them in the near future unless they 
become sufficiently alert and vigilant betimes 


A GRAND DURGA PUJAH AND A BLOODY REVOLUTION 

The Story of Religious Wars in Assam 

Bv PRANGOPAL CHANDRA DAS 


It was the Mahastami day of the Durga Pujah 
The royal palace of the King of Assam was 
en fete for the occasion The reigning queen 
Phuleswari was herself coming to perform the 
Pujah, and the Pujah was held with all the 
pomp and glory befitting a royal court Durga 
Pujah was only newly mtroduced there and its 
grand performance in the palace was a novel 
affair Hundreds of animals were kept close by 
for sacrifice before the goddess All persons of 
leading and light in the State were mvited and 
to it all sorts of folks had flocked It was no 
mere formal invitation It was the reignmg 
monarch’s command which must be obeyed 
Among those present m the palace were Vaishnav 
Mahantas and Gosains of Moamaria and other 
sattras (religious institutions) Everybody 
stood up, and lo and behold, the lovely queen 
was come to the Pujah pandal The Pujah was 
performed duly and prasad (offenngs) was 
distributed But strangely enough the Vaishnav 
Gosains did not bow their heads to the image of 


the mighty goddess nor did they partake of the 
prasad These Vaishnavite Gosains of Assam 
did not acknowledge any other deity except one 
Supreme God The queen was filled with wrath 
and rage at the seemingly msolent conduct of 
the Mahantas which she mterpreted as personal 
msult to the throne In her consummate anger 
and zeal of a neophyte, she ordered the Mahantas 
and Gosains to be brought to the image of the 
goddess where sacrifices were bemg offered and 
there caused the distmguishmg marks of the 
safcta sect to be smeared with the blood of the 
victims upon their foreheads and then forcibly 
fed them with the Pujah prasad This senseless 
act of oppression caused a ternble revolution 
after sometime which shook the long-established 
Ahom Kingdom to its very foundation and 
hastened its downfall The Moamaria Gosain 
more than any one else was the principal actor 
of the homble drama 

The Moamajias are a sect of the Vaishnavas 
in Assam, Sankardev (1449-1669 A D ) with 
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his devoted disciple Madhavdev preached a form 
of purified Vaishnavism known as the Maha- 
purushiya m Assam He inculcated the doctrine 
of salvation by Bhakti-i&ith. and prayer, rather 
than by sacrifices Sankardev preached the 
doctrine of one Supreme God, abhorrence of ani- 
mal sacnfices, uncompromising hostility to idol- 
worship, freedom from esoteric rites and a simple 
ceremonial consisting only of hymns and prayers 
The new religion appealed to the masses who 
had only known a debased form of TMtnkism 
prevailmg in the country before the advent of 
Sankardev Goddess Kali was popularly named 
Kesai Khali — eater of (raw) flesh During 
the seventeenth centuiy his tenet was adopted as 
the national leligion of the Assamese people 
throughout Kamrupa and Upper Assam districts 

Aiuruddhadev was a disciple of 'Sankardev 
But one day he quaiielled with his guiu and 
leavmg him founded the Moamana sect He was 
a saint and great mystic Come of Kalita caste 
(caste next to the Brahmans), he established a 
^ttia near North Lakhimpur in Upper Assam 
which exists till to-day The Moamaria sect 
included many persons of low social rank, such 
as Kaivartas, Morans, Kacharis, Hans, and 
Chutiyas As events proved it, it was the most 
militant sect of the Neo-Vaishnavism preached 
by Sankardev. 

Rudra Singh was an Ahom Kmg who ruled 
m Assam from 1696 to 1714 AD Historians 
are of opinion that he was the greatest of all 
kings of the Ahom dynasty which ruled m 
Assam for an unbroken period of about 600 years 
till Assam passed under the Bntish m 1826 The 
Ahoms entered Assam from the South-East in 
1229 A D , and belonged to tihe Tai (or Thai) 
race and were originally Buddhists by religion 
But gradually they began to adopt Hinduism 
Rudra Singh’s father Kmg Gadadhar Sin^ was 
a Hmdu Rudra Singh’s interest m Hinduism 
mei eased as he grew older and he at last decided 
formally to embrace this religion and become 
an oithdox Hindu The common people were 
all Vaiahnavas by that time .Embracing the 
Hmdu religion m Assam mvolved a ceremony 
known as Saran-iowa—i&king the Sarana 
The neophyte prostrates himself before the guru 
who teaches him a secret text or mantra and 
takes him under his spiritual protection Now 
King Rudra Singh was a very proud man by 
nature He could not biook the thought of 
humblmg himself m this way before a mere 
subject of his, however samtly he might be He 
sent a messenger to Bengal and summoned 
Krishnaram Bhattacharya, a famous Mahanta of 


the saktd sect who lived at Santipur in the Nadia 
district '^en he arnved the King changed 
his mind and refused to become his disciple 
Shortly afterwards he recalled the same Mahanta 
but still he hesitated to take the decisive step. 
He however enjoined on his five sons to accept 
him as their guru, this satisfied the Mahanta 
Rudra Smgh died at Gauhati on the eve of his 
projected grand mvasion of Bengal On his 
death Siv Singh, his eldest son ^ascended the 
throne m 1714 He gave up the mvasion of 
Bengal but obeyed his father’s order to become 
the disciple of the sdktS Mahanta Siv Smgh 
was completely under the influence of Brahman 
piiests and astrologers In the eighth year of his 
reign, he was greatly alarmed by the prediction 
of the astrologers that his “ Chatravangayoga ” 
— (that his rule would shortly come to an end) 
was near at hand In order to avoid it, he le- 
sorted to a subterfuge by which he declared his 
chief queen Phuleswan to be Bar Raja or 
chief ruler and caused coins to be struck jomtly 
m her name and his < 

Thus Que^ Phuleswari was actmg as Bar 
Rajd or chief ruler in place of her husband 
Siv Smgh To make matters worse Phuleswan’s 
authority was far from nominal She wanted to 
rule as she was pleased She was even more 
under the influence of the Brahmans than her 
weak husband She was only newly converted 
and in her eagerness for her new-born love for 
sScta Hinduism she committed a most foolish 
and oppressive act which was destined to have 
far-reaching and disastrous consequences on the 
reignmg dynasty itself She heard that Gosams 
and Mahantas of Vaishnava sect in Assam 
refused to worship Durga or any other gods and 
goddesses They were her humble subjects and 
she was pursuaded to believe that they ou^t to 
follow her religion ^6, saktusm The recalci- 
trant preachers must be forced to recognise and 
worship Goddess Durga, she was advised With 
this end m view she decided to hold a grand 
Pujah in the palace What happened there has 
been stated above. 

The Moamaria Gosain was one of those who 
was thus roughly treated It was a most foolish 
and stupid act, but the Moamarias never forgave 
this msult to their spintual leader After his 
return from the palace, the Moamaria Gosam 
from his seat at his Sattra in Upper Assam was 
secretly sowing seeds of dissatisfaction agamst 
the king and the people were told the horrible 
religious persecution perpretrated by the royal 
personages on the mnocent religious preachers 
Thoughtful men had long foreseen some evil 
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coming as a result of these religious persecutions 
And at last the revolution came 

The immediate causes of the revolution are 
as follows Lakshmi Singh, Eudra Singh’s last 
son to become King, had an arrogant mimster 
named Kirti Chandra Barbaria who really 
manaiged the State affairs One day the Barbaria 
msulted the Motoiaria Gosain for not noticmg 
him while saluting the King The Go&ain is as 
greatly incensed and his dissatisfaction towards 
the Kong mcieased violently Soon afteiwaids 
the haughty Barbaria msulted and physically 
mutilated the chief of the Moran tribe who 
also hastened to the Moamaria Gosain and in- 
'voked his aid The Gosain at once resolved on 
lebellion He collected his disciples and 
appointed his son Bangan to lead them and 
entered Namrup He was received with great 
enthusiasm by the populace of Namrup all of 
whom became his disciples The King’s brother 
Barjana Gohain jomed the rebels in the hope of 
being placed on the throne by them Many 
other banished prmces followed suit There 
were many bloody battles between the rebels 
and the royal forces And for nearly half a 
century the country was ravaged by bitter 
fighting which left it almost desolate 

In October 1769, the revolutionanes led 
by their leader Raghav defeated the royalists in 
several battles and the Kmg fled to Gauhati 
In this battle, Radha Rukmmi, the gifted wife of 
Raghav, also fought with bow and arrow like 
one inspired and lumour soon spread that 
Ranachandi (Goddess of War) mcarnate was 
herself fighting whereupon the royalist forces 
fled in confusion Raghav arrived at Rangpur, 
the King’s capital, but he was too late to pre- 
vent the Kmg’s flight But he sent men in hot 
pursuit and the Kmg was bi ought back as 
prisoner He was confined with many of his 
nobles m the temple of Joysagar Barjana 
Goham who jomed the rebels aspiring after 
throne was then put to death under Raghav’s 
orders 

Raghav then hailed Bangan as King but 
his father, the Moamaria Gosam forbade him 
to accept tlie honour and caused Ramakanta, a 
son of the Moran cheif Nahar to be laised to the 
throne The other leaders of the Revolution 
were appointed to various offices of state 
Raghav himself remained Barbaria— chief minis- 
ter. Corns were mmted in Ramkanta’s name 
but the real power vested m Raghav 

Tor several months the rebels had been in 
power but the people still looked to the dismis- 
sed officers of I^kshmi Singh as their real rulers 


This infuriated Raghav who after taking counsel 
with his followers resolved to seize and put all 
the old officers to death The execution of th^ 
King who lay in prison was also decided on 

When this honiblc decision was heard by 
the old officers they met together and determined 
before it w'as too late to make a last effort to 
oieithiow th§ usurpeis and restore the kmg 
As luck would ha\e it, the majoiity of tne rebels 
weie away at their homes and Ramakanta w'as 
living in the towm with a i eiy small number oi 
his 'supporters In April next jeai, on the night 
before the Bahdg Bihu festival, Raghav’s house 
w^as surrounded and he w'as dragged out and 
put to death According to some, he was struck 
trom behind by the IManipur Piincess, wufe of 
Lakshmi Singh, whom Raghav took into his 
haiem Lakshmi Singh was bi ought back in 
triumph from his captivity and installed on the 
throne agam 

After Lakshmi &ngh, his son Gaurinath 
Smgh became Kmg He was a bitter enemy of 
the Mofimarias and on his ascent to the thione 
a vigorous persecution wms set on foot At last 
these seventies led to a second rising The 
Burha Gohain — ^the prime minister, succeeded in 
dispersing them This capable officer advised 
the king to be mild and conciliatory m his 
tieatment of the rebels, but the tndictive kmg 
thought otherwise, instead many thousands of 
Moamanls inCluding women and children w'eie 
put to death There were several conspiracies 
but all failed 

But the Moamarias w'eie not sitting idle, 
they werg deter mmed to avenge the atrocities 
committed by Gounnath Smgh They for the 
third tune rose in rebellion in the sixth year of his 
reign This time they organised the revolt on 
the north bank of the Brahmaputra From the 
beginning under the capable leadership of Bharat 
Smgh, the Moamarias began to carry ever 3 rthmg 
before them The foices that were sent to meet 
them were cut up The whole resomces of the 
Ahom Kingdom, the tributary chiefs of Luki, 
Ram and Beltola and the Manipmi and Kachan 
and Jaintia Kmgs, weie employed agamst the 
Moamanas, but all m vam Everywhere the 
Royalists and thejr allies were beaten decisively 
At last the king fled to Gauhati with his nobles 
leaving behind only Burha Gohain Pumananda 
to resist them The rebels took Garhgaon and 
burnt the palace there Then they mvested 
Rangpur — ^the capital, and after some time the 
Bui ha Goham had to beat a retreat But he 
continued to resist the onslaught of the Moa- 
manas Reinforeementg from all parts of the 
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extensive kingdom proved unavailing Every- 
•where the Moamarias this time proved supwme 
and invincible Times were bad for the king 
m every respect, former dependent kingdoms 
such as Kachan, Jaintia and Darrang proclaim- 
ed their independence The king at last decided 
to approach the East India Company for help 
In 17&2, Captain Welsh was sent to help the 
Ahom King with a number of trained soldiers 
Captain Welsh was able to subdue the chiefs of 
Jaintia and Darrang Contact was made with 
the Moamanas and battles were fought m 17d4 
The rebels could not stand well before the 
trained soldiers, th^ lost far more heavily than 
those under Captain Welsh Then, due to the 
Non-intervention policy, Captain Welsh was re- 
called On hearing of the departure of the 
British troops, the Moamarias advanced and 
once occupied the capital Meanwhile in 
Upper Assam steps were being taken to form a 
standing army on the lines adopted by the East 
India Company With these the Royalists were 
once more able to show a bold stand against the 
Moamarias and other internal enemies Full 
Moamana domination lasted for seven years and 
their leader Bharat Singh, who became king 
struck corns in his own name 

After Gourmath Smgh, Kamaleswar Singh 
ascended the throne The Moamarias continued 
to hold sway on the north bank of the Brahma- 
putra The RoyaJjsts were also mvolved in battle 
with the Kachans in whose territory a number 
of Moamarias had taken refuge Once agam 
there was a more serious rising of the Moamarias 
east of the Dibru river At last the wise Burha 
Goham made peace with them by recognising 
their chief and gave him the title of Bar Sena- 
pah who ruled the country around modern 
Sadiya Though the power of the Moamanas 
was broken during the reign of Kamaleswar 
Singh, still they contmued to give him trouble 
and the trouble seems to have ceased only when 
the Ahom power was finally broken by the 
terrible Burmese invasions after which the 
country passed into the hands of the British 
m 1826 It IS remarkable that the only part of 
the old Ahom Kingdom which escaped the 
temporary Burmese domination was the territory 
ruled by the Moimarias under the leader, called 
the Bar SenSpati> 

The Moamana rising was a very ternble 
affair It was really a great revolution in the 
history of Assam, nay of India The Moamarias 
were mstrumental in bringing about the ruin 
and downfall of the Ahom power During these 
internecine wars, whole villages were destroyed 


and once fruitful and smiling countryside were 
scenes of rum, desolation and desertion Rice 
was extremely scarce and the people led a pre- 
canous existence by eating wild fruits, roots 
and the flesh of unclean animals A state of 
uncertainly and anarchy prevailed during all 
these years and the whole country was very 
terribly depopulated The Assamese were al- 
ways a martial people who successfully and 
tniunphantly held their own against the repeated 
mvasions of the Muslims for no less than seven- 
teen times Of all the peoples of India, Assam 
IS the only country which could not be conquered 
by the Muslim powers But these devastating 
civil wars caused so much loss of man-power m 
the country and so much distraction by jealousy 
and mutual distrust and sapped their vitality 
and prowess that they were unable to present 
a united front and so they fell not a very diffi- 
cult victim to the formidable Burmese invasions 
in the first quarter of the 19th century 

Yet the root cause of all these catastrophic 
wars was religious persecution Perhaps it is 
the oijJy revolution of its kind in India In 
India there are numerous instances of religious 
persecution Sometimes whole communities have 
been forcibly converted mto different religions, 
but that did not occasion such terrible 
revolution It was left to the Assamese people 
to rise m violent revolution agamst the 
religious persecution of one small but power- 
ful sect over another of the same religion 
Due to the militant teachings of the Sikh 
Gurus, especially of the tenth Guru Govind Singh 
who ‘ linked devotion to Gnd with devotion to 
the sword,’ the Sikhs were converted into fana- 
tic warriors, who could contend successfully with 
the Muslim power In Assam, teachings of 
Sankardev raically reformed existing religious 
institutions, but he was no militant theologian 
like Luther and did not attempt to violently 
overthrow the established government The 
preachings of his disciple Aniruddhadev, the 
mystic saint-founder of the Moamana sect, can- 
not be very different But their teachings 
mdirectly and growth of religious organisations 
called Sattras directly sapped the authority of 
the Ahom Kings to some extent and prepared 
the mind of the people for revolt So when 
time came, this revolt of the Moamarias could 
release such tremendous forces as to overthrow 
a long-established kingdom All these might 
have never happened if Princess Phuleswaii m 
the consuming zeal of a fanatical neophyte had 
reframed from persecuting a militant religious 
sect on the advice of a spiritual preceptor 



DIAMONDS IN INDIA 

By PARASURAMA’nTA PINGALY 


IbB several centuries, India stood alone as 
the supplier of diamonds to the -world Most 
of the celebrated diamonds -vihieh found their 
i^ay to Euiope -were taken from India It was 
Southein India w'hich produced the histone Pitt 
01 Regent diamond, -which was purchased in 
1796 from a dealer by the then Governor of 
Madras, Mr Pitt, and subsequently sold to the 
Duke of Orleans for £135,000 and is now', valued 
at £452,000 The still more celebrated Kohinoor, 
now' the laigest diadem in the British Crown, 
IS also of Indian origin, having been found in 
one of the Golconda mines, near the Kistna 
liver Most of us know the legend that this 
brilliant stone was worn 5,000 years ago by 
Kama, one of the heroes of the Mahabharata It 
was seen in 1665 by the great French traveller, 
Tavernier, who noted that it weighed at the 
time 280 carats although its pre-vious weight 
was slightly over 793 carats After several vicissi- 
tudes, it passed at length into the possession of 
the late Queen Empress Victoria in 1850, at 
which date its weight has come down to about 
186 carats, and by further re-cutting has now 
been further reduced slightly over 106 carats 
It IS not possible to say what was the exact 
extent to which India supplied the world with 
precious stones in the past, for though the 
diamond is frequently alluded to in our ancient 
sacred literature and thou^i the earliest 
European travellers to this country make men- 
tion m their writings of the high value of the 
Indian diamonds and of the-'means adopted foi 
their collection, no statistical or detailed accounts 
have come down to us About the middle of the 
17th century, the French travellei, who was 
both a traveller and a diamond merchant, went 
round the then existing diamond mines and wrote 
the first systematic and connected account of 
them Very much later, the late lamented V 
Ball drew up a lis^ of all the kno-wn Indian 
diamond mines, and from this it is seen that 
there were eleven m Cuddapah district, four in 
Anantapur, twenty-seven in Kuinool, thirteen 
in Kistna and some m the Central Provinces 
and Bengal At the present day, it may be said, 
that our dramondiferous area occurs over three 
wide strips of territory, comprising (1) the 
Eastern side of the Deccan from the Pennar to 


the Sone, (2) Cuddapah, Kurnool, Anantapur 
and Kistna basins, and (3) Chota-Nagpur and 
the Central Provinces to Bundelkhand, the best 
diamonds being from the Kistna district and 
fiom Panna in Bundelkhand Although the 
surface workings in several portions of these 
areas show signs of exhaustion, it is the opinion 
of both scientific and piactical miners that rich 
beds lie below, as yet untouched There are 
promising diamond-bearing areas m the Nizam’s 
Dominions while in North-East Panna there is 
an important tract where large diamonds are 
obtained, which though not of the first water 
are believed to exist m inexhaustible strata 

The Kistna and the Godavari diamond 
tiaets, lying partly w'lthin the jurisdiction of 
the Madras Presidency and partly within the 
Nizam’s Dominions, were long famous all ovei 
the world, as the Golconda mines Indeed, 
before the discovery of the diamond m Brazil 
and the Cape, Golconda m India, and Borneo 
m the Indian Archipelago, were the only two 
diamond-bearing countries known to the world 
Even so recently as in the time of Tavernier 
the Golconda Diamond A'lming Industry was 
flourishing on a very ambitious scale The first 
time Tavernier \isited the diamond-bearing 
locality of Kollur in the Sattenapalli Taluk of 
Guntur district in the Presidency of Madras, 
he found about 60,000 persons at work,— men, 
women and children— ithe men being employed 
to dig and the women and the children to carry 
the earth 

At the present day, the -value of the 
diamonds produced in this country is very much 
below a half of a lakh annually More than a 
thud of the present total value must be placed 
to the account of the Panna mines On the 
other hand, the Kimberley mmes of South Africa 
which, as is known, are only a creation of 
yesterday, had yielded 10 tons of diamonds 
valued at 60 millions sterling Theie can, be 
no doubt that the diamondiferous tracts of India 
have by no means been exhausted. The output 
of Indian diamonds is comparatively so small, 
only because of the rough and primitive methods 
-which are still adopted by our diamond diggers 
Tliese methods do not permit of anything more 
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than mere surface workings, whereas the pre- 
cious gems are to be sou^t for at varying 
depths from the surface, in several localities 
deep digging being necessary if the earth is to 
be made to yield up her treasures By the 
systematic exploitation of those mines which are 
now being more or less worked, as V(ell as by 
the re-discovery and restoration of some of tho 
ancient ^oikings and by the mtroduction of 
up-to-date scientific processes, it should be quite 
within the range of the practicable to restore to 
India some portion of its former high importance 
as a diamond supplier of the world To accom- 


plish this, a vast amount of capital will have 
'to be invested, and the question is whether this 
capital will be forthcoming in this country The 
lecords of the geological survey of India have 
been drawing attention to the future possibilities 
and potentialities of the Indian Diamond Mining 
Industry, and there is every probability there- 
fore, Of the foreign capitalist coming along and 
monopohsmg one more rich field of Indian 
mdustry Let us hope our countrymen will 
wake up to the situation and will not leave it 
to the foreigner to appropriate our most precious 
natural resources 


FREQUENCY OF RE-MARRIAGE OF WIDOWS AMONG TBJE. 
MUHAMMADANS OF BENGAL 

Bt J M DATTA 


The Bengali Muhammadans are of the same 
ongin as the Bengali Hmdus [See The Modem 
Review, March 1931]. Yet they have been 
mcreasmg at a faster rate than the Bengali 
Hmdus. Increasmg frequency of widow re- 
mamages seems to be a major cause Sir Edward 
Gait speakmg of the Muhammadans of the three 
provinces of Bengal, Bihar and Onssa m 1901 
says : 

"Amongst Muhamimadans widowers are very rare 
When a man’s wife dies, unless he is already advanced 
in life, It IS the almost imiveraal practice to marry 
again Widows also are comparatively fewer than 
amongst Hindus, but they still number more than a 
sixth of the total female population, whereas amongst 
the Animistic tribes only one woman in nme is a 
widow The difference is due mainly to the .nfluence 
of Hinduism. The mamage of widows is enjomed by 
Muhammadan law, and the Prophet himself married 
several widows, mcludmg his first wife, i^adija But in 
India the example of the Hmdus has ^dually created 
a prejudice m the other direchon, and at the present 
day It is seldom that a man takes a widow as his first 
wife Widows who marry agam usually become the wives 
of widowers or of men who have already got another 
wife At the same time women who lose them husbands 
while fairly young find little difficully m marrying a 
second time, and the proportion who fail to do so is 
not large until after the age of when it mcreases 
rapidly” 

- The Muhammadans regret this Hindu 
influence The Urdu translator of the Khalasat- 
at-Tawankh, written about 2^ years ago, 
laments that the Hindu notions about widowhood 
have infected the Muhammadans, especially .in 


the villages, and have led to their women re- 
maining widows contrary to Muhammadan law. 
[J J? A -S 1894, p 748] 

It IS said that the Earazis and other reform- 
ed sects strongly advocate widow-re-marnage, 
and that in consequence the practice is gradually 
coming into greater favour The census statistics 
lend support to this view, and the proportion of 
widows appears to be steadily falling, while 
that of the widowers has varied comparatively 
little smce 1881. 

As the statistics for Bengal alone previous 
to 1911 have not been given separately we shall 
first give those of the combined provinces of 
Bengal, Bihar and Orissa first, and then those 
of Bengal smce 1911 

Year of 


Census 

Number of 

Muhan 

imadan 



Widows per 


Widowers per 



1,000 Females 


1,000 IVfales 



Bengal, Bihar 


^ngal, Bihar, 



and Onssa 

Bengal 

and Onssa 

Bengal 

1881 

193 


27 


1891 

180 


27 


1901 

171 


27 


1911 

160 

157 

26 

24 

1921 

158 

155 

29 

27 

1931 

141* 

140 

25* 

22 

1941 


136* 

t 

34* 


’■'Calculated by us tPigures not available. 
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As the Bengal Muhammadans form more 
than 87 per cent of the combmed Muhammadan 
population of the three provinces of Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa there can be very little doubt 
that much of the steady decrease in the propor- 
tion of widows from 193 per 1,000 in 1881 to 
160 in 1911 IS due to the Bengali Muhammadans 
alone. Similarly the steadiness in the propor- 
tion of widowers is mainly due to them alone 

An estimate of the number per 1,000 
Muhammadan females in each age-period who 
are living as widows and living as wives of second 
husbands was made by Mr W H Thompson, 
the Census Superintendent of Bengal m 1921 
His estimate is given below 


Number per 1,000 Muhammadan females m each 
age-penod who are 


Age 

Living as widows 

Living as wives of 
second husbands 

0n5 

1 

0 

6-10 

4 

0 

10-16 

18 

10 

16-20 

41 

40 

20-25 

61 

70 

25-30 

106 

115 

30-35 

196 

125 

35-40 

321 

60 


The above estimate shows that at certain 
age-periods there are more re-married widows 
than widows 

Census statistics represent an instantaneous 
demographic photograph But social forces and 
social actions and social conductors dynamic 
In mterpreting census statistics' we must take 
mto account the effect of these dynamic forces 
We shall illustrate our meaning by a hypotheti- 
cal example Suppose m a society all widows 
are compulsonly letnarried after a year Yet 
whenever the census is taken there will be a 
certain number of widows, tns , those who have 
become widows within a year of the census 
It will not do to say of such a society that a 
certam percentage of women, more or less 
constant, remam widows. 

If we plot Mr Thompson’s figures with 
x-axis representing age and y-axis representmg 
the proportion remainmg widows or living as 
wives of second hunbanHs we get the followmg 
curve : 


The fact that the curve representmg the 
proportion living as widows cuts and goes under 
that representing the proportion livmg as wives 
of second husbands means that at earlier ages 
almost all those who become widows remarry 
after a certain length of time 



Under the Muhammadan law, a husband 
can divorce his wife at his sweet will without 
assignmg any rekson The only check is the 
dower money which he has to pay The mini- 
mum sum IS 10 dirhems equal to Rs 2-10 as 
The usual sum fixed as dower among the culti- 
vating Muhammadans le, ordmary cultivators 
and field labourers (who form 85 •! per cent of 
the total Muhammadans of Bengal) is anything 
between Rs 15 to Rs 50 So it is easy to 
divorce a wife As a matter of fact, we know 
there are many divorces, though we do not know 
the exact magnitude It is common knowledge 
also that most of the divorced women remarry 
after the period of iddat “Iddat” may be 
descnbed as the period dunng which it is mcum- 
bent upon a woman, whose marriage has been 
dissolved by divorce or death to remain in 
seclusion, and to abstain from marrymg another 
husband The abstmence is imposed to ascertain 
whether she is pregnant by the husband so as to 
avoid confusion of the parentage When the 
mamage is dissolved by divorce, the duration 
of the iddat, if the woman is subject to mens- 
stmation, is three courses, if she is not so subject, 
it is three lunar months If the woman is preg- 
nant at the time, the period terminates upon 
delivery When the marriage is dissolved by 
death, the duration of the iddat is four months 
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and ten days If the woman is pregnant at the 
time, the iddat lastg four months and ten days or 
until delivery, whichever period is longer 

In 1941, the total of divorced Muham- 
naadan females numbered 1,843 out of the total 
Muhammadan female population of 159,96,004 
The number is very very small It is less than 


008 per cent It may mean either (1) that 
talak 01 divorce is very rarely practised among 
the Muhammadans of Bengal or (2) that almost 
all the divorcees re-many soon after the period 
of iddat IS over The first alternative can hardly 
be tiue So we are forced to accept the other 
alternative 


COMMENT AND CRITICISM 


Cotton Growing in Bengal 

I ha\e read with interest Babu Debajyoti Barman’s 
illuminating article m the June number of The Modern 
Review dealing with the history of cotton cultivation 
m Bengal Very valuable material has been collected m 
the above article relating to the historical aspect of 
this important subject 

In view of the requirements of ‘the growmg number 
of Cotton Mills in Bengal, who have to procure the 
whole of their cotton from outside Bengal, the question 
of growmg cotton of suitable variety m Bengal, is, just 
now, a question of vital national importance It is 
therefore worthwhile to consider the present position 
of cultivation of long-stapled cotton in Bengal 

It lias to be adimitted at once that the cultivation 
of long-stapled cotton m Bengal suitable for machine 
apmnmg has not yet attained succera on a commercial 
scale Such work as is bemg done is still in an experi- 
mental stage Efforts are at present being directed, 
mainly, towards acachmatisation of Egyptian and Ameri- 
can \arieties of field cotton For the purpose of cotton 
cultivation Bengal may conveniently be divided mto 
two zones, viz, (1) Eastern Bengal with a heavy rain- 
fall and humid climate, (2) Western Bengal with a com- 
paiativ^ely and climate I shall, for the present, confine 
my reiharks to "Eastern Bengal of the conditions of 
which I have direct expenence As I have stated 
already, ^owmg of exotic varieties of long-stapled 
wtton m Eastern Bengal cannot yet be called a success 
from the commercial point of view Yet, with a little 
patient work, success would seem to be quite piobable 
A.part from the attempt to acclimate exotic vaneties, 
I would recommend two other Imes of action 

(1) There is a species of field cotton known m 
trade as ComiUa Cotton which has been growing m 
Hill Tipperah and Chittagong Hill Tracts from time 
immemorial This plant can stand the heavry rainfall 
of Eastern Bengal quite well But the staple of 
Cqmilla cotton is short, harsh and woolly and is un- 
suitable for machme spinning except for the lowest 
coitnts This cotton has however got good strength and 
good gmning percentage ComiUa cotton yields 1 md 
of hnt for 2i mds cotton with seed,' whereas other 
cottons yield 1 md of Imt for 3 mds of cotton with 
seed The most promismg Ime of action in my view 
would be to produce a hjdjnd with Coandla as a base 
Such a hybnd is likely to stand the ohmate of Eastern 
Bengal quite well and also to yield staples long and 
fine enough for machine spinning In fact a cross 
between the Bam cotton of Bombay and ComiUa cot- 
ton has already been produced by a Cotton Breedmg 
Expert in Bombay and named BanSla cotton I procur- 
ed seeds of this variety and tried the same But un- 
fortunately the results Stained by me were not up to 
satisfaction* This may be due to some error m respect 
of the tune of sowing Anyhow, my view is, that 


sustamed work m the above lines ofleis the greatest 
chance of success 

(2) Although Mr Debajyoti Baiman’s aiticle would^ 
show that the cotton used for making the celebrated 
muslins of Dacca weie deiived from a field cotton, 
which IS now extinct, I am inclmed to believe that 
Dacca muslins might possibly be made also from certain 
vaneties of tree cotton with very fine staple which are 
still in existence Experiments should be earned out 
with a \iew to ascertain whether a suitable variety of 
tiee cotton, alieadyln existence m Eastern Bengal, can 
loduce staple suitable for machine spinning and can 
e grown successfully on a commercial scale It appears 
to me that possibilities m this diiection have been com- 
pletely Ignored so far 

In ceitain parts of Western Bengal wheie the ch- 
mate is comparatively and, conditions more favourable 
to the growth of exotic vaneties of cotton exist la 
such districts certain varieties of long-stapled cotton 
may probably be successfully grown as a commercial 
pioposition, with comparatively littte difficulty 

j C Bhattacherjbb 

Cultiyation of Long Staple Cotton in Bengal 

In an article entitled “ Cotton Cultiv ation m Bengal— 
Its Piegent Position,’’ published in the May (1943) issue 
of The Modem Review, the aiithoi Mi Anath Gopal 
Sen, has made the statement that ‘ the Indian Central 
Cotton Committee has not done anything appreciable 
for Bengal ” The conect position is that in April, 1938, 
a five years’ scheme financed jointly on a 50 50 basis 
bv the Bengal Govein'ment and the Mill-owners’ Asso- 
ciation was put mto operation f This scheme was con- 
cerned with the examination of the possibilities of 
introducing the cultivation of long staple cotton m 
ceitam highland areas of Bengal The Indian Central 
Cotton Committee was requested in the thud year of 
the w 01 king of the scheme to provide a supeivismg 
ofdcer to hold charge of the scheme, and it sanctioned 
a giant of Rs 8,360 spread over a period of two years 
for the appointment of a Supervising Officer In Janu- 
ary last, the Indian Central Committee considered 
proposals for the contmuance of the exploratory work 
of acclimatisation and spread of American and Egyptian 
cottons m Bengal and sanctioned the extension of the 
scheme for a period of three years at a total cost of 
Rs 18,662, the Committee contributing Rs 12,662 and 
j^e Bengal MiU-owners’ Association paymg Rs 6,000 
The programme of work includes, in addition to the 
continuance of the present work on the introduction, 
acch'matisation and spread of American and Egyptian 
cottons, work on agronomic and cultural experiments 
also In addition, the Committee has financed a scheme 
at Rangamati at a cost of Rs 46,133 from 1934 to 
March, 1943 for the improvement of the commercial 
characters of the ComiUa cotton— a coarse type grown 
on the HiU Tracts of Chittagong * 

SscBEffiARY, Indvm Central Cotton Commitf^e^ 
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ENGLISH 

INDIA IN THE NEW WORLD ORDER By 
R K Khanna Fiihlished by Mvnierva Bookshop, Lahoie, 
1942 Pp S04+mii Price Rs 5 

This well-got-up and interesting volume is intended 
to be a “powerful plea for the Gandhian economy for 
India , and is thus principally concerned with pointing 
out the dangers associated with industnalism, European 
pi ogress and the prescriptions of “men of science and 
their followeis The author is keen on keeping Indians 
moored to “ the safe harbour of quiet contentment with 
their simple and sublime (ate) industries’^ 

The title of the book is misleadmg for the book 
has nothing to do with plans and piojects relating to the 
new world order In fact, the book apparently was 
wilt ten befoie the wai, “pakistan” agitation, recent 
economic developments and even the National Plannmg 
Committee, as there is no reference to these m chapters 
where the discussion of related topics is brought to a 
conclusion 

The authoi’s thesis is a simple one According to 
him, ‘ m saving the people of India from the evils of the 
industrial system we shall be saving the country from 
the anaichy of socialism, commumsm, or some form of 
ruthless dictatorship, that must inevitably follow m the 
wake of wholesale development of large-scale mdustnes 
in any country” (Italics mine) What is amazmg is 
that he quotes from Marx statements which he considers 
to be supporting his ideas ! 

Four chapters on Agncultij|*e (extolling the merits 
of agriculture, analyTsing difficulties and the Govemiment’s 
responsibility for thfese), and five Chapters on Trade 
and Manufactures (this latter described as “the off- 
springs of overflow of vrealth, and neither the means of 
creating wealth, nor of preventmg wealth from going 
out of the land”), are followed by a chapter on Taxa- 
tion, Finance and Credit (mainly dealmg with some 
aspects of problems which are partly commonplaces of 
expert discussions), two shallow chapters on Communi- 
ties and Communalism and Education and one on 
Women of Ladia (m which the college-educated wamien 
and their ideas are contrasted to India’s “tiaditional” 
ideas on women, very much to the detraction of the 
former) 

■The book may appeal to revivalists and those who 
still hope to hold back Canute-wise the surgmg impacts 
of an ocean of upheavals 

Bbnoyendranath Banerjba 

CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY FOR INDIA By 
N Omgulee, PhD George Allen and Unmn, Ltd, 
London 19J^ Pp S04 rnce Ids, net. 

Ever smee the outbreak of the war, the political dead- 
lock m India has deepened into a crisis The constitu- 
tion, stands sui 5 >ended m several proymeesj^the Congress 


IS in prison, and an atmosphere of frustration pre\ails 
Hopes raised by the Cnpps Mission have ended m deep 
disillusionment Although the tempo of Indian political 
conflict has been intermittent, the fundamental national- 
ist demand for the- convocation of a Constituent Assem- 
bly m order to frame a constitution for India is msistent 
In this book, Professor Gangulee examines the problem 
of the Constituent Assembly as an mstrument through 
which peoples ha\e gained, or made efforts to gam, 
then constitutional independence and presents certain 
specific suggestions as to how the Constituent Assembly 
can be brought mto being in India The book opens 
with a chapter dealing with ongins of the Constituent 
Assembly, which is followed by accounts of the consti- 
tutional struggles m the United States France, the 
Biitish Dominions and Ireland These narratives are 
highly mterestmg and contain useful lessons for the 
framers of India’s future sovereign constitution The 
second part of the book is devoted to the claims of the 
Indian masses* for the establishment of a So\ereign 
State m India, to the examination of the present politi- 
cal deadlock and to an anal 5 ’'sis of the principles and 
methods of setting up a Constituent Assembly m this 
country The author recognizes that the pioblem is 
intnguinglv complicated m India, not onlv bv the 
resence of a strong foreign Power on its soil as rulers 
ut also because of the vastness of the country and its 
population with all its varied characteristics, often 
apparently conflicting, but he holds that these difficul- 
ties can be overcome without a civil war if India is left 
free to frame her own constitution Professor Gangulee^ 
howe\er, has no faith in British promises and pledges, 
and considers Dominion Status for India as racially un- 
natural and politically risky The Bntish ruling class, 
the author maintains, will not easily relinquish their 
vested impenal interests nor abandon their racial com- 
plex without harder struggles than those which took 
place in the Dominions before they were promoted to 
their present status In Canada, revolt preceded Federa- 
tion, the upnsmg of the Bendigo miners led to the 
demand for autonomy in Australia, while the Union of 
South Afnca followed the forcible annexation of two 
small Republics against then will But Professor Gan- 
gulee has not yet lost his faith m British democracy, 
and asserts that “ a peaceful solution mav yet be possible 
if the Briti^ democracy with a Government controlled 
by genuine democratic elements m the country, becomes 
closely allied with the movement for India’s liberation ” 

To those who are familiar with Professor Gangulee’s 
previous books on agncultural economics this monograph 
will come as a surpnse He advocated the application 
of science to the problem of livelihood and never held 
such extamust views as will be found in this book He 
pleaded for an enlightened policy of reforms m the 
ecoiDLomao ani social stoictures, but now he is cou** 
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vmced that ''the basic problems of^a nation cannot be 
solved without the essential pre-requisite of political 
n^ts and freedom ” The book is dedicated by the 
author to his nieces "Aruna and Pumima who shared 
imprisonment with thousands of Congress workers de- 
manding India's freedom to achieve freedom 

This book 18 a scholar's presentation of the case for 
India 3 freedom, and la thus free from the politician's 
bias. There la no bitterness about Britain's attitude, 
but only regret for India’s belpleagness. The author's 
ultimate faith rests on the bidian people themselves 
and his ultimate appeal is to the democratic tradition 
of the British electorate 

Moninueamoean Moulik 


THE ART OP DISCIPLINE AND LEADERSHIP 
OB HOW TO MAINTAIN DISCIPLINE AND ATTAIN 
LEADERSHIP By Ahvl Hasanat (Indum Police). 
Suvenntendent of Police. Publishers The Standard 
lAorary, A, Dacca, Bengal, India, Pp SOS Pnce Ss 
6d or Rs only 


In this handy volume the author discusses m a 
li^t tone the whole swret of the art of disciplme and 
leadership The author does not believe in the state- 
ment that leaders are bom and not made He thinks 
that anybody can master the art of leadership by train- 
ing and practice although it may not be possible for 
eveiy person to reach the eminence of such bom 
leaders as Napoleon, Mahomet, Nelson and others The 
author analyses the different mental traits and modes 
of behaviour that go to make a good leader and gives 
advice how to develop these qualifications For the 
convenience of the would-be leaders he has laid down 
his masims in copy-book style and also in a compressed 
tabular form TTie existmg leaders must look to their 
laurels now ! 

G. B 

THE PIPIT FACTS ABOUT INDU General 
EdUor, J P. Gupta Hamara Hindustan PubUcaiion, 
Bombay Pv S7 Pnce annas eight 

This booklet 13 intended to serve as a reply to the 
pamphlet on India entitled Fifty Facts About India, 
published m the U S A. bv the Bntish Inforniation 
Semees The Editors of this booklet have sought to 
prove, by facts and figures wherever necessary that 
th^ 'facts' suggested in the Government pamphlet are 
not facts They are fictions distortions, mistruth^, un- 
truths, half-truths twisted truths, truisms, sunpressio ven 
and sifoges^o faUi, They ha\e asserted that if facts 
about Indij^ are to be told, to mention a few only, they 
are poverty, diseases, starvation, illiteracy, death and 
devastation Government by the Bnti^h has vmly 
turned out to be Government for the Bnti^ Those 
who desire to have some idea about the real political 
a7>d econom c conditions of India may profitably read 
this admirable booklet. 

D B 

FRAGMENTS OF A PRIS0NER’& DIARY VOL 
n * By Comrade M N Roy RenamoMe Pubhcatian, 
Calcutta, Pp 16B Pnce Re 

The hook i*? divided^ into two parts 012 , "The 
Ideal of Indian Womanhood ” and ' Some Random Re- 
flections " Some of the master-nieces of literature were 
produced ib the ancient and modem prison cells Those 
who wiH look mto these lines with the hope of Eaving 
a ^impse of something noble and great will be sadly 
Asappointed Nay, every «telf-respectmg Indian will feel 
humiliated for the e-tpres^gons ahd arguments used by 
the writer m enticising Indnn womanhood Comrade 
Rov see« nothing good m the Ideal of Indian Woman- 
hood. Ancient Sages, Hmdu Sbastras, Preachings and 


Practices, m short eveiythiM connected with the woman 
of India 18 bad. In ' Some Random Reflections ’ he finds 
every thmg wrong in the leadership, ideolo^ and pohcies 
of the Indian National Congress Comrade Roy pome- 
fame quotes authorities to prove his theses much hke 
tte Satan quoting from the Scnptures He has a poor 
idea of everything Indian-^be it Indian Home or 
Indian Pohtics His 'Reflections' are nothing but an 
abuse of political leaders of the Congress Such a 
book will certainly be welcomed as authoritative by 
those like Miss Mayo whoise business is to lower India 
m the estimation of the civilized world — ^particularly the 
West, with a view to perpetuate and justify the im- 
penalistic grip on Hmdusthan 

Fortunately Roy Brand of Socisdism, Democracy 
and Politics stand self-exposed and as such no amount 
of such publication can mialead the politically conscious 
public of India 

A B Dutta 

AUTHOR CATALOGUE OP PRINTED BOOKS 
IN EUROPEAN LANGUAGES, Vol. HI (P-H) and 
IV (I-L) Imperial Library Pnce Rs d-5 and Rs 
respectively 

We congratulate the authonties of the Imperial 
Library on the pubhcation of these useful volumes even 
m these hard days But it is to be regretted that 
'publication of fuilher volumes is postponed till such 
fame that normal conditions occur ' Punting is neat 

B. N B 

THE KURAL IN ENGLISH By M S Pumalin. 

? am Pillai, BA , L T, Pnnted at the Sn Kanthimaihi 
hlasam Press, Tirunelveli Junction, Demy 8vo Pp 
168 . ^ 

The Kural is a famous didactic Tamil poem, sup- 
posed to have been composed m the second century 
AJD It 18 the most popular book of the south and is 
regarded as holy as the Vedas The author's name is 
Tiruvalluvar, who was supposed to have been a weaver 
by professon This was the view hitherto accepted. 
The present writer however is of a different opinion. 
He says that the name Valluvar, divested of the prefix 
' Tiru,' IS a variant of the name Valluvan, which was a 
title given to the author of the Kural, who was the 
royal proclaimer or herald of the court of King Faniya 
The revered poet was mistaken m a subsequent age to 
have been a member orlhe trumpeting or drum-beating 
community, a degraded class. ^ 

The present writer has m his Foreword to his 
English tianslation of the Kural discussed at length 
the question of the birth and life-work of the author 
of the Kural, but has said at last that the mystery about 
the author’s birth and pedigree continues to be a mystery 
still. 

The present wnter records his appreciation of the 
Kural m these words The poet, a mighty mage be- 
yond compare, and the poem of which each couplet 
conveys maximum sense m minimum words, and directs 
the reader m righteous paths, is sweet to the mind and 
the ear, delicious to the tongue and the taste, and 
healing m its effect, never tedious but always attractive 
and pleasing, as the cynosure of the whole wor’d 
The Kural has been translated into Latin German, 
French and Enqiish The names of the English transla- 
tors are F W Ellis, W H Drew, E J Robinson, 
J Lazarus, Rev G U. Pope and V V Smivas Aiyar 
The last named translator has followed Panmelalkar, 
the best commentator of the Kural, and therefore hifl 
translation appeared to me to have been a near approach 
to the onmnal, and I h^ve m my Bengali translation of 
the**KuraI, followed Mr« Aiyar's tia^afaon. It la • 
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pity that I bad not the advantage of consulting Mr 
Pumabngana’s translation at the Jme, for then my 
translation would have obtained a chance of being made 
more perfect 

Nauni Mohan Sanyal 

SANSKRIT 

UPADESHASAHASRI Ticmlated into English 


m Society On the whole, the psychological differences 
m the sex life of males and females have been adequate- 
ly expressed and the statements have been supported 
by quotations from the wntings of E Key, Carpenter 
Freud, Huxley, H Ellis and others Necessity of con- 
tiollmg births is lecogmsed, but the method advocated 
by the author does not seem to be veiy practical Due 
weight has been given to the fact that the modem 
youths whether male oi female, have not much regard 
for the traditional views about sex life and they are 
not therefore mclmed to submit to the prevailmg 
taboos and piohibitions They aie out to liberate love 
from the bondages of age-woin connections Revolu- 
tionary changes are bound to brmg about confusion m 
the social order immediately after the war The author 
has done well m warning the modemers not to be 
earned away by any such false notion as that freedom 
of love means unrestiained mdulgence or that the joys 
and emotions of love belong to the same category as 
the pleasures of dancing or tennis playing That '^too 
much liberty is as life-destroymg as too much restiaint ” 
(Huxley), Should always be borne in mmd 

The easy flow and the extreme simphcity of langu- 
age are really distinctive features which make the read- 
ing of the book a pleasant task 

S C; Mitra 


mtk Explanatory Notes hy Swamt Jagadarumda Sn 
Ramaknshna Math, Mylapore, Madras 

This IS a handsome edition of the faimous Vedanta 
treatise of the great Sankara— tiie Vpadeshasahasrir-’ 
accompanied by an Endish translation The transla-^ 
tion 13 not always literal but is generally free Some- 
times however, it does not appear to be quite clear 
or stnctly accuiate In this connection reference may be 
made to the followmg places P 8 (end of Section 11), 
p 144 (XIV, 29), p 189 (XVI, 70, 71), p 207 (XVII, 
63), p 299 ((iolophon) The footnotes contammg short 
explanatory notes and indications of origmal sources of 
the numerous references in the book to tTpanidbadB and 
other works will be very useful There is an mdex to 
the first lines of the slokas An indication of Chapter- 
numbers at the tops of the pages would have been 
welcome The pnnting and get-up is excellent 

Chintahaban Chakravarti 


UPANISHADER SADHANPATH 0 KESHAB By 
Bn Arunprakash Bandyopadhyay Nababidkan Pubhra- 
tion Committee, 95, Keshab Chandra Sen Stieet, Cal- 
cutta Pnee annas eight 

The spiritual revival of India in the 19th centuiy 
diew inspiraton mainly from the Upanishads In the 
present work^he writer Shows by apt quotations how the 
Holy Books of Ancient India influenced Keshab (jhan- 
dra, one of the great religious leaders and progressive 
thinkers of his time The style of presentation is lucid 
and attractive 

D N Mookerjea 

GUJARATI 

APANO DHARM Edited by Proj Ram Naiayan 
Pathak, B A, LL£ Pnnted at the Diamond Jubilee 
Pnnting Press, Ahmedabad IO 43 Cloth hound Pp 
866 Rnce Rs 4 


THE DHAMMAPADA The Text in Roman 
WITH AN English Translation By V Dhammajoti 
Mahabodhi Society, Samath, Benares 

This is a handy edition of the DhaTnimpadcH-'ih.B 
popular Buddhist classic The edition contains on 
opposite pages the text in Roman script and an English 
translation Short explanatory notes on a number of 
Buddhist technical terms are given at the end There is 
an index of the different feet of the verses The edition 
will be welcome to the general reader who can carry it 
m his pocket and read it at leisure 

Chintaharan Chakeavarti 
BENGALI 

HAVELLQCK ELLIS 0 JAUNABIGNAN By 
Bejoy Lai Chatter^ee Naha^feeban Sangha, Cahutta 
Price annas twelve 

In this pamphlet the author has considered from the 
pathological as also from the sociological points of view 
soife questions relating to the sex Me of men and 
women^ marriage, birth-control, celibacy, etc, and the 
problem of adjustment of the relation between the sexes 


This second edition of the collection of the writings 
^ and speeches of the late Dr A B Dhruba, the late 
Pro-Vice-Chancellor of the Benares Hindu university 
M published by a giateful pupil of ins, Shnmati Lilavati 
Desai Bus thoughtful contributions on Dharm and 
Philosophy, which bear the stamp of a scholar and 
thinker, have presented our system of life and work, 
om heredity or sajiskai, m a light, acceptable both to the 
old and the new generation, and therem lies the cause, 
which made him durmg his life-time a popular friend 
and guide Hia work will live even though he is no 
more 

GUJARATI KAVITANI RACHANA KATA By 
A F Khahardar Published by the University of 
Bombay 191^ Cloth bound Pp 260 Price Re 1 
Five lectures delivered by Mr Khabardar, the well- 
^own Parsi poet, on the structure of Gujarati poetry 
have been pnnted and published by the B6mbay Uni- 
They display fhe poet’s wide and deep study 
of this, somewhat technical subject, and his conclusions 
have not escaped bemg challenged All the same it 
remams the only dissertation till now in this rather 
forbidding subject, and as such deserves a high place 
in the literature of the Provmce 

K M J, 




INDIAN PERIODICALS 




Snapped Chain 

With the piece of a snapped ch’am 
imged lound your legs, 0 bird, 
fly away, fly alone 

The pam will cling to vour feet, 

but the jo> will dance m your wings, 
when you soar with derelict clouds 

Freedom is m pam which is pure 

which is in haimony with the boundless, 
m which the shame of self-deceit is destroyed, 
and which leaves to the dust the cage 
of the li\ing dedth of vam longing 

Rabindranath Tagore 

tn The Vtsvor-Bhaiaii Quarterly 


Should the Enemy be Punished After the 
War is Over ? 

Not punishment of any but education of 
all should be the cry. Storm Jameson writes m 
The Aryan Path : 

Theie is no hope foi Europe oi the world m what 
used to be called enliglitened self-interest Because 
theie IS no such thing Self-interest is a darkness to 
all but the self, and when light breaks mto it, the dark- 
ness ceases to exist If the self-mterested States can 
turn outwards to something gi eater and moie com- 
pelling than themsehes, if Europe can be borne agam 
as a unity, m which separate national forms are sub- 
sumed, there is hope (Moie is involved than the peace 
of Europe The ^intual rebirth of Europe mvoives a 
change m the European attitude to other civilisations— 
to take a pressmg instance, in the attitude of Gieat 
Bxitam to India) This new birth may not take place — 
at this time Theie may be a further breakdown to 
come, a new Dark Age, after which the bu’th would 
be difScult and painful But there is no other hope, 
easier or narrowei We delude ourselves if we think 
there is, oi if we think that it will come without belief 
and work 

In a Europe struggling to be bom again, Geimany 
has its place, which no other people can fill The 
capacity of the Geimans for discipline and obedience, 
their courage, misused ijow to bring death on Europe, 
must in some way be gi\en other work to do Th^rj 
is an energy in the German people which, if no good 
outlet is found for it, will find a bad one, will turn 
murderous the murderous energy of the Nazis was 
first used on their countrymen until their leaders felt 
strong enough to turn it outside Had there been, in 
1919, the impulse to re-create the unity of Europe — or 
rather, had this impulse been stronger than the natuial 
and on its own level good impulse of the seprnte 
peoples to test their nationhood, the immense German 
energy need never have run to waste in misery, tin- 
employment, and finally in HUler To decide that the 


Geiman* are naturally murderous is a moral evasion 
of the leal danger It is their energy that makes them 
dangeious If, alter this war, it is not directed to 
a iaboui of le-creation, it will again direct itself to 
destroy 

U. K* G. C. and India _ 

The U K C C was intended to serve as 
a highly effective spear-head of Bntish trade 
offensive working in close collaboration with the 
Foreign OfiSce and the Mimstry of Economic 
Warfare The following is an excerpt from an 
article in The Eastern Economist as reproduced 
by The Indian Readers' Digest • 

The U K C C has been given very wide powers 
to emy on general tradmg business as merchants and 
financiers in pait ot the world Started m April 
19^, with a capital of £3,00,000 whoUy subscribed by 
British Tieasury, its capital was raised to £li millions 
m August, 1940, and agam to £3 millions in 1941 It 
undertakes its operations in the various countries with 
which it trades thiougn special subsidiaries or directly 
though its agents as m India Similar to the U K C C 
IS the English and Scottish Corporation whch was 
registered a few days after the IT, K C C with a 
nominal capital ol £100, but which was raised to £li 
millions within t^o months and to £6 millions by the 
end of 1941 But the financial resources of the 
U K C C and of the E S C C are \iitually un- 
limited as they have behind them the great bonowmg 
powei implied by their treasury’’ backing 

Backed by the Ministry of Food and the 
Mmistiy of War Transport and anned with 
financial resources, the U K C C has been 
able to spread its tentacles far and wide So 
far as India is concerned, its sphere of actmity 
impinges upon her interests in a number of ways. 

In the first place, the prionty of mland and 
watei tiansport which the U K C C enjoys has 
enabled it to have preferential trading rights in exports 
from India Secondly, if it is a matter of joint war 
effort, either the Government of Ind a shou'd have been 
directly acting as the agent of the Bntish Government 
or should have insisted upon dealing with the U K C C 
through an Indian organization set up for the purpose 
This cannot, in any sense, be regarded as either need- 
less duplication or waste of time On the other hand, 
the experience of the Middle East Supply Centre, from 
which agam India has been excluded shows that with 
an organization which will co-ordinate the needs of 
different countnes, it will be possible to entrust the 
actual task of execution to a special agency which may 
be created for the purpose Thirdly, such ’profits as 
flow from the export trade ha\e been denied to Indian 
trade, the share of which has gone entirely to the 
U K C C The fact that taken m all, the profits are 
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almost neutialized by the losses is wholly ii relevant to British shipping has been used os an argument to increase 
the examination of the profits which accrued to it dependence in other respects 

through the exports of Indian goods to the Middle 

Eastern eountnes rn. i> ^ r t j- 

These eonsideiations, weighty as they aie, would Jroverty or inaia 

not themseh es have given nse to the deep discontent In fhp nf An Aifiplp ir) Th^ 

among the Indian public but for certam more permanent pTf!!,? L „ ir a u 

and lasting consequences of the functioning of the of Pohticcil ScietbCB Dr E Ashlivatham 

U K C, C obsen^es 


However much the U K C 0 may be a 
war institution, it has now been made clear that 
it will continue as an organization after the 
war 

The Economi^it envisages a peimanent future foi 
the actnities of the U K C C m the absorption of 
suroluses and the budding up of stocks of foodstuffs 
and law mateiials fioin suiplus areas for distnbution to 
deficit are^ But it is not the Bntish Government 
that actuallv runs the U K C C The bulk of the 
personnel has been diawn from trade, business and 
banking interest and the consohdation and expansion 
of British markets in the post-wai period have been 
^ught to be achieved through the if K C C Thus 
the Biitish Government have been able to combine 
o^ctive^ P^n^oses with moie permanent bade 

The lev else of this has been the ease with the 
^vemment of India They have not only allowed the 
U G C to poach into the legitimite sphere of 
Indian export trade, but have grievously failed to take 
advantage of the vast opportunity which the war has 
thrown up for eonsohdatmg India's export markets and 
opening new markets abroad Economic dependence on 


The appalling poverty of India is a theme too 
weil-knovni to every student of Indian affaiis to require 
leiteration 

Ml M L Dai ling, ICS, a high Government ojE- 
cial of the Punjab, writes ‘‘The most arrestmg fact 
about India is that her sod is nch and her people poor '' 
Ml Purcell, M P , says “ The trouble with India is a 
stomach trouble ” Wntmg as recently as April 25, 
1941, Mahatma Gandhi says “ India's millions are 
becoming progressively pauperised They are miserably 
clothed and underfed" 

The Rt Hon Mr Aimeiy, on the other hand, 
claims “India is prosperous Theie is moie revenue 
for the Cential ana Provincial Government and not 
onh" under those Provincial Governments carrying on 
undei demociabo institutions but there is a great deal 
of active social progress going on all the time" Re- 
futmg this claim, Sir I RahimtuUah argues that if 
income-tax assessment be taken as a clue to India's 
"prosperity," we find that out of a total of 300 million 
people in “British" India, the number of income-tax 
assessees with an mcome of Rs 2,000 or £150 per annum 
and abov e is the amazing figure of 285,940, which works 
out at 1/lOth of one per cent of the population It is 
true that, as Sir I RahimtuUah himself admits, agn- 
cultural mcomes are not pbject to this tax But the 





INDIA SaGREATEST^^ _ ASTROLOGER & PALMIST 

RAJ JYOTISHI, JYOTISH-SHIROMANI PANDIT 
RAMESH CHANDRA BHATTACHARYYA. JYOTI- 
SHARNAV. M R. A. S (LONDON) of International 
j fame, President of the vroild-reno^ned All-India Astro- 
logical and Astronomical Society is .it present staying 
at Calcutta Those who infoinieJ him of then incon- 
venience due to Ins absence, may now see or wiite to 
him in Calcutta 


It IS well-knonii that tlie ashological piedictious 
of this gieat scholar, his wonderful methods of 
redressing the pernicious influence of eml stars, his 
, power to bring success in complicated law-';uits and 

, V also to cure incurable diseases (Phthisis, Asthma, Piles, 

\ ; ' Diabetes, Seminal diseases. Difficult cases of Insanity, 

Hystena, Epilepsy and all kinds of FAnale Diseases— 
Stenlity, Painful Menstruation, Menorrhagia, etc) are lealiy uncommon 

Many Ruling Chiefs of India, High Court Judges, Commissioners ot Divisions, Advocate- 
Generals, Nawabs, Rajas, Maharaja'!, etc, and also many reputed peisonahties of the world 
(of England, America, Australia, Africa, China, Japan, etc) have given many spontaneous 
testimonials of the great Pandit’s wonderful poweis 

A few names of eminent personalities are given below who have tested hu wonderful attainments m 
Astrology, Palmistry and Tantno ntea, etc His Highness the Maharaja of Atgar, the Raja Bahadur of 
Barkimedi, an Hon^ble Member of the Orissj, Assembly, Maharaj Kumar of Hindol, Maharam bir Manmatha 
Nath Roy Chowdhury, Kt of Sontosh, Hon’ble Chief Justice Sir Manmotha Nath Mukherjee, Kt* of 
Calcutta High Court, Hon’ble Justice Sir C Madhavam Nair, Kt , Pnvy-Couneil, Kumar Ramendra Narayan 
Roy of famoift Bhowal Case, Hon^ble Mr S 0 Mitra, m A , B L President of Bengal Lfegislative Council, 
Hon’ble Mr P* D Raikot Minister, Govt, of Bengal, Khan Sahib Mr Motahar Hossam Khan, b a., Suptd 
of Excise Rangpur, Mr E A Araki, M a (Cantab), J p , Presidency Magistral Calcutta, Chaudhury 
Moazera Hossam (Lai Mea) m l c , Captain Mr P N P TJnauaUa, Andaman, Khan Bahadur M K Hassan, 
GIF, Dy “General Manager, E I Rly , Kumar 0 Singh Bai of Loisingha Patna State, Mr B J Famando, 
Proctor, S 0 & Notary Public, Ceylon, Mr J A Lawrence, Osaka, Japan, Mr Andre Tempe, Ilhnois 
America, Mr K RuchpauJ, Shanghai, China, Mr Isac Mumi Etia, of Africa, Mr B L Dutt Solicitor, 
Calcutta Mr P K Mitra, Solicitor, Maharaj Kumar P N Roy Choudhury, B A , of SantosK Vice-Consul 
of Spam, Mr. B K Roy, Advocate-General of Onssa, Eai Saheb S M Das, a Ju^ of the Keunjhar State 
High CJourt, Sreemati Sarala Devi, ml A , the reputed (3ougre8B Leader of Onssa, Rai Saheb Hndoy Ballav 
De, n s p , of Cuttack Police, Sre^ukta Latika Devi, wife of the Advocate-General, Mr. M Azam m a 
I nspector of Schools, Cuttack, Choudhury Snjut Harefanshna Samanta Roy, Zaminder, Cuttack, Mr. V, K 
Viswanaiham, m l,a , Zammder and a Member of the Onssa Assemblv have personal expeneUce of his 
wonderful pr^ictions and mysterious powers 

Persons who have lost all hopes are strongly advised to test the powers of Pandit ji 

Three wonderful talismans (guaranteed) 

IN CASE OF FAILLEE MONEY REFUNDED 

DHANADA KAVACHA OR THE ROTHSCHILD TALISMAN 

Its wearer earns immense w^th with little strugglmg Whenever a wearer thinks of something he 
gets the result without delay Ihe goddess of Wealth mways r^des at his house and gives him son, wSdth, 
long life and fame It will give even a beggar the wealth of a kmg Price Rs 7-10 Special and capable 
of givmg immediate effects Rs, 29-11. 


BAGALAMUKHI KAVACHA. 


winning m civil or onnunai suits, its power is unique xi is very emcacions wneu mars is nniavouraoie. 
This 18 also a preventive to accident or aanger Pnce Rs. 9-2. S^ial and capable of ^ing immediate 
effects Rs 34-2 (The Bhowfd Kumar, winner of the Sensational Bhowal Case, wore this Kavacha) 

MOHINI KAVACHA 

Through the mfluence of this Kavacha the wearer gets promotion m services and succeeds m pleasing 
higher officmls and others (friend or foe) through whom your desire may be fulfilied Pnce Rs 4-9. 
Special and capable of giving immediate effect Rs. 34-2. 

ALL-INDIA ASTROLOGICAL & ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY ( Estd 1907 A D.) 

( The bl^^t and most reliable Astrological Sodlety with magnificent Library in India and the Far East ) 
Head Office — IW, Grey Street, “Basanta Nivas^^ (Sn Sn Naba^aha & Kali Temple) Calcutta. Phone B B 3685. 
Branch Office —47, Dharamtola Street, (Wellesley Junction), Oalcutta ♦ Phone Cal. 5742 

LONDON OFFICE — 7-A, Westway, Eaynes Park, London, S W. 20 
1 Consnltation Houn .—HEAD OPEIOB-8 A M -U-30 A M BEANOH OFEICt-5 P M -7-30 P M 
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L\ THE BEST CIRCLES— 

inhere the dainty aids 
to Beauty are most ap- 
preciated, there you 
find the fragrant exce- 
I'rnt preserver and in- 
vigorator of the hair 

“ K u N r A L I N E ” 

( With Vitamin L Hormones ) 

which for the last 65 years has been re- 
coimiiPiided as the soveieign remedy for 
all affections of the hair Kuntaline is 
the neaiet^t approach to natural oil in 
the scalp. So 

USE THE BEST & NEVER REGRET 

H BOSE, PERFUMERS, 

62, Amherst Street, CALCUTTA 
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number of actual cultivators with an annual income of 
Rs 2 000 and more must indeed be small To quote 
the sime writer again, the number of those who pay a 
super-tax on incomes of Rs 25 000 a year and above 
IS 4,210, but of this number 2,864 assessees are 
Europeans, 

The average income per head in India has 
been variously estimated 

The Simon Commission estimated that it was as 
high as £8 a vear, while a Government Committee of 
Enquiry in 1931 placed it a little above £3 a year 
Dr V K R V Rbo m his recent booh Ind as National 
Incomej caFcuIates the per capita mcome to be Rs 77 9 
per year, while the per camta income in England is 
Rs 1000 a year As Dr Rao points out, the figure 
Es 77 9 or Re la day for a family of five reveals 
an appnlhng cond tion of poverty and serves to explain 
the well-known phenomena of the 'high Indian birth- 
rate and the high death-rate Even a bare existence 
which IS difficult on the average earning of 3 annas a 
day per person is rendered possible by the miserably 
low sta">dnrd of life which the majority of our people 
are compelled to adopt The fact of Indian poverty 
becomes still more stnkmg when it is remembered that 
Rs 77 9 IS an average that includes the mcome of the 
Prince and the mdustrial orbagnate as well as of the 
manual labourer 

^ the light of these facte, it is no exaggera^ 
tion to say that the Indian is bom in poverty, 
lives m poverty, and dies in poverty 

Eortunately for him, through years of passive adap- 
tation, be has reduced his needs to the mnuTmim possi- 


ble His meals are few m number (one oi two a day^ 
and of the most frugal kind Meat, fish, eggs, milk 
pioducts (except perhaps butter-milk), fruits, and vege- 
tables play little or no part in his menu Rice, wheat 
made in the foim of chapaties or some other cereals 
and one or two pulses form his staple food He cannot 
affoid the liixuiy of sugar Even if he keeps mi^chf 
cattle, he has to sell the dairv-produce m order to 
make a living, contenting himself with sk turned milk. 
His clothing IS \erv scanty and his dwelling place a 
wretched hovel with bttle or no ventilation and no 
scope for privacy To cook h’s food and keep himself 
warm in those parts of India where the winter is severe, 
he has to depend for the most part on diy leaves and 
grass dry sticks gatheied from wiM shiubs in the 
neighbourhood which are by no m«ans abundant, and 
dried cow-dung cakes His wife and children may wear 
a few jewels mostly made of bell-metal or siher, but 
even such cheap ornaments are not seldom mortgaged 
to the money-lender Wlien he falls ill he has to rely 
upon simnle home remedies or upon the quack doctor 
of the village If he is persuaded to go to the town 
or city hospital, the treatment he receives there is not 
such as to leave a pleasant memory bchmd 


Fall of Mnssolini 

In the course of his article m The Calcutta 
Review Dr Naresh Chandra Roy observes 

Much has been wiitten on the theoiy of fascistm 
and the technique of administration which it brought 
in its tram The theory is all bogus and bosh The 
so-called idea of corporative state which the fascists 
were supposed to have created remained only an idea 
It never really fructified Then, again, the grand idea 
that in a fascist state the party represented the spint 
of the nation and the leader embodied the spirit of 
the paity remained as chimencal as m its origin it was 
The fact was that the fascists, who had captured the 
machinery' of the state by exploiting adroitly the 
peculiar conditions which pi evaded m the countiy m 
post-war years imposed their mle upon the rest of the 
people who did not dare any longer to protest While 
the party thus ruled the country by force, Mussohm 
ruled the party by all the tactics which a veteran in 
this line had learned by expenence 

Although we should not characterise the 
fascist government of Mussolini as inefficient, 
we have no reason to declare it as very efficient 
either 

The fascists had as long a penod to conduct their 
experiments^ m Italy as the Communists had m the 
Soviet Umdn What is more, while the Communists 
weie required to face umfoimly a hostile world, the 
fascists had nothing but co-operation m all countries 
which mattered It should be known also that Italy 
was bettei placed in 1922 m regard to progress in certain 
fields than the Soviet Union in 1918 But look at the 
moral and material progress which has been effected m 
the USSR during the last quarter of a century and 
look at the progress which Italy has made dunng this 
penod The contrast reflects the true character of the 
fascist government 

Mussolini has been hurled from power But 
would the monarchy endure ? 

This IS a question which must have arisen m 
many minds Tnere was a time when the House 




RAJ JYOTISHI 

WORLD-FAMOUS ASTROLOGER & TANTR1K 

PANDIT HARISH CH. SASTRI, JYOTISHTIRTHA 

141/1 C» RUSSA ROAOi KALIGHAT* CALCUTTA^ 

H]|<hly epoktn ot bv ihe promineui people of diliereiit couutrits for hi'» ac(.ur«te c^l^'ulafions and Tantnk 
rites and attained great fame by casting the Horo‘*cope of Ex-KI^G ED WARD THE VII I 
The attainment of his great fame in atcurate calculations and forecabt is due only to his unfathom- 
able profi lency in Astrology and Palmistry which he gained by his long researches made according to 
the standard of the Great Sage Vngu and Parashara 

The sure effect of his Kavacbas and Santiswastayana, which he makes m course of his relicious 
duties, ensures bnlliant success in all respects and impracticable things are made possible by spell of 
Tantra onlj, because he gained a special spiritual and Tantrik Power after propUiaung Mahamaya Sii 
Sn Siddheswari bv deep meditaiion 

THE TWO OF HIS MOST POWERFUL JEWELS — 

bringh peace of mind, happiness in family, heals incurable diseases, saves 
ImclWClVllCl from accident premature death, fire and theft ensures success m exami- 
nations, increases mental and ph^SAcal power The wearer of this Jewel is saved fiom all sorts of troubles 
as It please-i all evil stars. Ordinary Bs 5, Special Ks 20 only 

overcome enemies, to fulfil the desire, to get promotion in 
DctgiUil udwclvllcl services to attain sure success in litigations and business, to increase 
wealth, to secure command upon all The weaier of this Jewel becomes very happy and ensures success 
in life la all respects It is always very good to the welfare of the famdy men. Ordinary Eb 12, 
bpecial Es 45 only 

SOME OF THE RESPECTABLE PERSONAGES CHARMED BY HIS HONEST SERVICES 

Mr A K Faziul Haque, Ex-premier, Bengal , Ihe renowned dancer and actress Mrs. Sadhona Bose ; 
Nrtaraj Mr Udaya Sankar , Mi J 0 Chokravarty, Eegistrar of Calcutta University , Mr P E Das, Bar- 
flt-Law, Patna, Mr Jadav Prasad Chuliha, mla Assam Assembly , Millionaire Mr Eesharam Sorabji , 
Bui Bdl Deeai, Bombay , Dewan Bahadur R S mdar Achary, Madias , Lilaram Manguram, Hyderabad, 
Sindh , lisksbmifiwar Sinha, WarcJha Budha Samf^er Jung Bahadur, brother of Nepal Ra] , K N Dalai, 
Mg Director Niith Bank Ltd , Maharajadhiraj of Burdwan, Udaya Chand Mabatap , Mr F White, 
South Africa , Madam Yogmi Miibrooke Court England, etc Conmlt him to-day o lortie io 


of Savoy was taken as an * indispensable ele- 
ment of the Government in Italy The country had 
been libeatcd and unified under its auspices, and it was 
for years the most impoitant and effectne imifymg 
factor Without the King of this dynasty ruling o\er 
Italy, it would dissolve again mto Piedmontese, Lom- 
bard and Neapolian divisions But in spite of this 
knowledge of the great sei vices of the monarchy, Italy 
was not in the past without her republicans So long 
as Victor Emmanuel 11 was on the throne, all went well 
None would dare to challenge his prestige The follow- 
ers of Mazzini, who was an unrepentant republican and 
who regretted till the last day of his life that Italy was 
unified under the auspices of the House of Savoy, had 
to go mto hiding After Victor Emmanuers death in 
1878 his son Humbeit I came to the throne He was 
unpopular almost throughout his reign of twenty-two 
years, and the repubheans made headway in his time 
But his murder m 1900 created a revukon of feeling 
against the republicans and revived the sentiment m 
favour of the monarchy Victor Emmanuel III became 
more popular, and this populanty was increased by the 
propaganda of those who decned parliamentary govern- 
ment and wanted to set up some dictatonal substitute 
m its place We do not know exactly what impelled 
the King to refuse his signature to the tmaitial law 
order of Facta m 1922 and to allow the fascists to march 
on Rome It may be that he fought shy of bloodshed 
which martial law would mvolve It may also be that 
he was m secret ? 3 Tnpathy with those who wanted to 
overturn the democratic and parliamentary government 
The dynasty’s future is uncertain 


Perennial Wheat 

The following is reproduced from The 
Northern India Observer 

Nikolai Tsitsin, the famous agncuitural scientist 
or as the Russians say agronomist, has recei\ed one of 
the Stalin Prize awards of 100,000 roubles 

Tsitsm IS the man who for 15 years has been seeking 
perennial wheat Last year at the veiy^ moment when 
Russia most needed it, he was successful 

The world knows the story of how this one-time 
peasant went to work in attempting to cross,j wheat 
with couch glass and made 30,000 nybndizations without 
success 

Then one day while walking in the northern Cau- 
casus, he discovered a \ anety of ?ouch grass which was 
seif-fertilizmg Then followed a long process of select- 
ing the hybrid wh*ch would stand up to conditions of 
drought and cold in Central As^a 

Last year, however, he am\ed at the right vanety 
and 2,000 acres of the new \ anety planted in Kazakstan 
have borne heavy yields, but what is most important 
of all is that it will bear agam next year without re- 
planting and probably the year following 

What this means in savmg of labour when Tsitsin's 
vanety is more extensively planted this year is incal- 
culable 

Tsitsin has also at the same time amved at the 
hybridization of rye with couch grass which produces 
self-fertilization seeds and will aso be perennial 



Istanbul and Ankara in Modem Turkey 

Derek Patmore, special correspondent foi 
the News ChormLe since the beginning of 1941, 
contnbutes a '^Letter from Turkey” to The 
Asiatic Review, April 1943, wherein he is of 
opinion that Ist^bul and Ankara personify 
the component elements of modem Turkey— a 
country still too little known by the West but 
one which is well worth Imowing ” 

Well, I have now survived nearly two years in 
Turkey, and I like it I like and admire the people 
I am pnpresaed by and mterested in Turkish history, 
literature and art, and I find that life m Istanbul and 
Ankara has all the comforts and convemences to be 
found in any European capital Moreover, it is 
fascmating to watch a great social eicpenment in the 
making 

“ But what IS life like in modem Turkey many 
people will I will tiy to answer this question 
W descnbing hfe m the two most important cities m 
Turkey— Istanbul and Ankara 

Istanbul 

latanbub once known as Constantmople and Byzan- 
tium, still has the legends of history clmgmg around its 
andfent buildmgs as rt straggles across the seven hills 
on which it was built Seen from the Sea of Marmora 
or the Bosphorus, it has a dreamy beauty which makes 
it umque amongst the cities of Europe The minarets 
of its great mosques pierce the sky-lme, and the gardens 
and many buildings of the Palace of ttfe Sultans still 
stand on the tip of the Golden Horn But wan-time 
T^anbul has become a city ofr^Momshing contrasts 
Pera, or the old European quarter, with its modem 
hotels and great casmo m Taksurn Gardens, has become 
a Shanghai of different nationalities The city is full 
of Greeks, Armemans, Grermans, Italians, Amencans, 
Japanese and Bntish, and it is here that one of the 
bitterest diplomatic battles of the war is being fought 
It IS also a battle of Allied versus Axis propaganda, and 
a secret struggle between the secret services of the 
belligerent Powers 

The Turks are*well aware of the activities 
of the foreign nationalities hiving in Istanbul, 
and the police keep a strict control over them 
all, and nothing is allowed which would com- 
promise the neutrality of the cocntry 

For this reason, Axis efforts in Turkey have 
been singularly unsuccessful But I often wonder, as I 
watch the Germans going m and out of their large 
Embassy on Ayas Pasha, a hill overlookmg the Bospho- 
rus, what the Turks really think of all these Gestapo 
agents masqueradmg as German busmeias men, and the 
German officers who are trymg hard to look hke diplo- 
mats, They can hardly be a good advertisement for 
that Western culture which the modem young Turk 
admires so oxmch ! 

Istanbul, because of its mixed population, has al- 
ways been a oonfuamg city, but the foreign elements 


bving here are giadually losmg their influence and 
wealth, and Istanbul is gradually becommg moie and 
more Turkish This is a good thing, because it was the 
foreign elements m the past which made Istanbul such 
a city of mtrigue and corruption Today at least 80 pei 
cent of the population of Istanbul is purely Turkish, 
and, despite the new capital, Ankara, it still remains a 
cultural centre of the greatest importance Walkmg 
about the streets of Istanbul, one has many chances of 
observmg the modem Tuik and the violent changes 
which have taken place m his life during the last twenty 
years The young Turk of today stiU remains proud 
and reserved, and because of past humiliations he is 
suspicious of foreigners, although he would hke to 
know them better Contrary to general imagmation, 
many Turks are fair-skinned and have li^t hair and 
are not at all Asiatic-looking Since adopting Western 
style, they dress well, and even the young students aie 
neat and careful about their clothes The young Turkish 
girls, still flushed and excited by their new-found free- 
dom — ^Turkish women have equal rights with the men 
in Republican Turkey-^are easier to know, and many 
of them are hi^y educated and usually speak French 
01 English 

Social life m Istanbul still has somethmg gf the 
formality inhented from the old Ottoman Empire days, 
but the yoxmger generation like to go to the dansants. 
organize cocktail parties amongst themselves, are great 
film-goers, and generally behave like any young people 
m any Western European countiy The young Turk 
of today defimtely feels hunself a European and believes 
that the future of his country lies with the Western 
Powers 

Ankara 

Ankara, the capital of the modem Turkish 
Republic, stands in direct contrast to Istanbul 

Conceived and built by the will and energy of the 
gieat Turkish leader, Kemal Ataturk, its imodern aus- 
terity reflects the gaunt splendour of the Anatolian 
landscape m which it is set Ankara is essentially 
Kemal Ataturk’s city, and the memoiy of the foundci 
of the Turkish Republic is evoked everywhere you go 
His statue dominates 'the great boulevard leading up 
to the town from Ankara’s &ie modem station bhilding, 
and another statute of the Turkish leader looks over tlic 
capital m front of the Bthnogiaphical Museum, which 
IS built on a slope dominating the new town 

Ankara, with its tall electric pylons, its huge modem 
sports stadium, its great square Government buildmgs, 
and its modem symmetrical stieets and boulevards, 
looks like one of the large cities which have sprung up 
from nothing m the Middle West of the United States, 
or per^s it is more like the lealization of one of 
H G Wells’s dreams of the cities of the futuie Un- 
doubtedly it IS surpnsmg and unexpected, especially as 
it has been built on a barren mountam slope and in 
country which was formeily deserted and lacking m 
proper watei-suppbes Still, evente have justified Kemal 
Ataturk’s decision to transfer the capital to the centre 
of Anatolia, and it is noticeable even m these rumour- 
stneken days that, whilst Istobul is always full of 
vague rutmiours and fears, the atmosphere in Ankara 
throughout the war 'has remained calm and steady. 
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West In contrast to the histoiy-laden atmosphere of 
Istanbul, it is a bright, clean, new city The inhabitanla 
of Ankara are all passionate believeis m the progiesa 
and future of the Kemalist Revolution These are 
proud, self-reliant people who are upheld by their faith 
and pride m their country 


Brazil m Renaissance 

Under the above caption Beatrice IiTvin 
obseiwes in the World 0rde7 

The role that Brazil is playing, and the laiger 
destmy that she will fulfill in tne ihaterial and spiritual 
map of the near future, piomises to be piodigious Her 
youthful stature in the family of nations, makes her 
achievement and promise the greatei, for m the teims 
of modem civilization this land is only 440 jeais old 
Just forty-nine years aftei discoveiy of Brazil by 
the navigator, Jose de Cabral (April 22, 1600), Portugal 
dispatched Thome de Souza with a colomzing expedi- 
tion which included six Jesuits These men demanded 
nothing of the Ciown except the hope and freedom of 
establishing the spiritual ideals of their order on virgin 
soil 

At this epocn the Jesuit movement was m its pris- 
tme purity, unsullied by the shadows that later dimmed 
its History The ideals of spiritual unity, combined 
with unity of language and national solidaiity which 
they bi ought to Brazil, laid endunng foundations of 
strength and progress On airival (1549), this expedi- 
tion found an Eden of nature inhabited by vigorous, 
friendly, nomadic, but savage Tupi and Tamoyo Indians, 
who at least weie unprejudiced by any pievious religi- 
ous educatioi 


Life m Ankara follows a regular and simple pattern 
It IS a town composed mostly of Government officials 
and diplomats, and these groups meet m two places— 
the Ankara Palas Hotel, which might be called the 
centre of Ankara's public social life, and Karpitch’s 
Restaurant, which is the best eatmg-place m the capital 
and IS ^un by a white Russian refugee who settled m 
Turkey followmg the Russian Revolution Despite its 
size, there is a comfortable small-town atmosphere 
about Ankara, and any day lunching or dining m Kar- 
pitch's Restaurant you will see the Piime Minister, 
Sukru Saraeoglu, sitting at one table, whilst at others 
will be Allied diplomats and the forei^ correspondent? 
Durmg recent months the Germans have been little 
seen m public places, and they keep to themselves in 
then laige Enbassy built on the slopes surroundmg the 
city 

Ankara is a little jealous of Istanbul, and 
the Turkish Government are making every effort 
to transform the new capital into the cultural 
as well as political centre of the country 

The principal Conservatoire, under the duection of 
Earl Ebert, is here, and the. great new University is 
expandmg rapidly Ankara has a good Symphony 
Orchestra, which is regularly patronized by the Presi- 
dent Ismet ^Inonu, and what might be called the 
“Ankara School’' of writers is beginning to make its 
influence felt throughout the nation The Ankara Hal- 
ken also holds regular exhibitions of pamtings by young 
artists and also offers prizes and scholarships to promis- 
ing young painters 

Ankara, mdeed, symbolizes the new Turkey It is 
young and aggressive It is self-confident, but at the 
same time ready to learn from the expenence of the 


The Conquistadors of Mexico and Peru had 
developed colonization by terrorism, destruction 
and cruelty, but m Brazil peaceful methods of 
education and miscegenation were successfully 
adopted 

The Oswaldo Cruz Institute for the combat of 
^opical diseases, the famous snake serum farm at 
Butantan, and the enchanting forestry museum at Tre- 
menbe are all monuments to the desire foi human wel- 
fare and scientific progress Before leaving Brazil it 
was my good fortune to co-opeiate with the Govern- 
m^t in some forestiy reseaich which involved tiavel 
opportunity to observe ruial conditions 
Though these are often poor and backward, yet it is a 
clean ordeiiy poverty devoid of boggaiy 

As fortv per cent of Brazil is foicst land, it is 
not unlikely that in the near future the next econormc 
boom may be developed from the vast forests which 
have alieady j-ielded one biief rubber boom and three 
thousand classified specimens of the finest grained and 
most exquisitely colored woods that our world knows, 
woods that are suitable for every kind of service 
Brazil owns much, and seems to claim nothing, except 
the nilnllment of its growth, its ideals and its fieedom 

The atmosphere ©f this land is free of tension, 
su^icion and feai, and what may yet be lacbng in 
omer and efficiency is more than compensated for by an 
abundance of energy and by the engaging wealth of 
nature that eagerly awaits fuller utilization This vir- 
gin^ land of unexplored spaces, oT latent nches, of 
building cities, of transcendent natural beauty,— 4;his 
land of evolvmg enterprise and of climatic and geo- 
^aphic challenge, is carving its character and expenence 
from within and that is why its future glows iso blight 
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Ramananda Chatterjee 

On the 30th of September, after the last 
formes of The Mcdem Review had gone to the 
binders, Mr Ramananda Chatterjee, the 
Founder-Editor of this Rei^ ew breathed his last 
at about 7-40 P M The end, though not quite 
unexpected, was rather sudden, as he had been 
talkmg coherently to his eldest daughter only a 
few moments before he expired He had been 
ailing for some eight yeais past from a disease 
the root causes of which were never fully 
diagnosed, although it was known that Metabolic 
failure of some kind was the mam contributory 
factor The outward symptoms were eruptions 
on the skin causing intense itching and burning 
sensation, which gave him neither peace nor 
rest while they lasted A very strict vegetarian 
for the last fifty-five years, the limitations of 
his diet probably increased his vulnerability 
About the end of 1940 Mr Chatterjee’s condi- 
tion beeommg extremely distressing, his doctor 
called m a leadmg skin specialist, who gave 
him a complete course of treatment for eczema, 
without however relievmg him at all It was 
then realised that the disease was not a skin 
complaint, the root of the trouble being mal- 
nutrition of some kind which led to the gradual 
de-vitalisation of the skin Various treatments 
were tried and all available medical facilities 
taken but nothmg beyond partial relief for 
short periods resulted. Then m February 1943 


he had an accident resultmg in the fracture of a 
thigh-bone With this accident the last chances 
of lecovery weie gone, as he became completely 
bed-ndden Secondary troubles followed which 
finally resulted in Un attack of Septicemsea to 
ivhich he succumbed His brain remained clear 
and his memory and general intellect keen to 
the end 

Although the disease became extremely 
painful in 1940 and he became extremely weak 
through lack of rest and thiough inability to 
take in proper nourishment, he earned on with 
his woik as an editor of two journals and as a 
publicist with an extremely difficult task, with 
mdomitable courage and inflexible will upto 
November 1942 After that his ailment became 
so acute that he became physically incapable 
of doing any work But even then his patient 
understanding and mature judgment was avail- 
able at all times, not only to his editorial staff, 
but to scores of other persons who went to him 
foi guidance in the many complicated situations 
that arose out of the present troublous circum- 
stances 

Many public bodies gave him addresses at 
his bedside this year and in every instance those 
who went to do him honour came back astonished 
with his cheerful courage, clanty of thought and 
brightness of memory In every instance his 
replies were extempore, as he was unable to read 
or write then, but there was nothing -incoherent 
about them, on the contrary, they were tersely 
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to the point and full of touching reminisences 
and cogent quotations On one occasion he 
1 celled a long passage in Sanskrit out ot the 
Maliubhaiatu and a learned prolessor ot Sauskiit 
who waa pieaent on the occasion mai veiled both 
at the uptueaa ot the quotation and at the tremen- 
dous letciune powei of the magnifictnt brain 
that Had woiked at lull pressuie loi nearly sixty 
yeais by then 

He lemaincd intensely conscious about his 
fatherlands pioblems to the last. Newspapers 
Xeie lead out to him eveiy morning and the lew 
*emaiks that he used to make wouid make it 
deal to the people around him as to how he lelt 
On many occasions when his advice was sought 
by others legarding the handling of some compa- 
cated suuaaon, he displayed not only a wide- 
awake and tlioiough-ieausation of the circum- 
stances but a keen and impartial power of 
analysis, as clear and skilled as ever. 

The Modem Review may be said to be his 
Manas-putra like its elder the Pi abcui Its birth 
took-plaoe under trying circumstances both lor 
its-iounder and for its homeland. At the tune 
ol Its bnth (January 1, 1907) India was 
being taught to bow to Imperialism as initiated 
by Lord Ouizon. Bengal had been bisected and 
into the upsuige of public leelmg that lollowed, 
the Imperialist had hung m all the weapons tor 
dragooning public opmion mto meek seivihty 
Detention without tiial, gagging ot the Press, 
repression by extra-legal methods and all other 
gionous methods of imperial barbarism were 
then in action As for Mr Eamananda 
Chatteijee, he w'as then out of a job, havmg 
resigned the Prmcipalship of the Kayastha- 
Patlisaia College at Allahabad through differ- 
ence ot opinion witll the governing body He 
had seemed an appointment as the Principal 
of the City College, Calcutta after that, but 
had \ oluntarily ceded that post to an ex-precep- 
tor of his, who had asked him for it as a 
Ourudakshina He* was without resources and 
had a family of wife and five growmg children, 
besides a whole host of indigent relatives and 
fi lends dependent on him The time was parti- 
cularly unsuited for a venture m the journalistic 
Ime, a venture specially as The Modem Review 
proved to be later Furthermore a Native 

Mr, Suhrawardy Denies Hoarding 

Mr D F Karaka, Special Correspondent 
of the Bombay Chronicle m Calcutta had an 
interview with Bengal’s Civil Supply Munster 
Mr H, S Suhrawardy, The report of this Inter- 


State had offered him a lucrative job as head of 
an educational mscuucion, plus the piivale- 
tutorship ot the young Yuvaiaja, piue the 
financing ol the Piauun — if the lattei weie cou- 
vcittd into a non-pohtical liloiaiy journal 
So he had tlie choice between sccuiity and iisk 
and comparative afiluence and the chance of 
bankruptcy This was not the fiast occasion on 
which such a choice lay betoie him, as he had 
had a btaie-Scholarship otfeied to him when he 
stood first in the Calcutta Univeisity in ins 
B A examination If he had accepted that, a long 
and extremely well-paid career within the “ steel- 
frame” could have easily been his lot But 
neiiher money noi risk had ever been even a 
secondary is&ue with Ramananda Chatteijee 
On the first occasion he chose the ili-paid and 
poorly honoured post of an educationalist, on 
the second he chose that of jouinaii&m He went 
back to Allahabad and siaried The Modem 
Review Withm the ycai The Modem Review 
had made its maik to such puipuse that the 
piovmcial authorities gave him summary oidera 
to leave the piovince, the alternative bemg 
detention without tiial Theie wa# no choice 
m reality as detention would have meant ex- 
tinction of his journals which no one else would 
undertake to publish So he left Aliahabad, 
virtually pennness, to make a fresh s^ait at 
Calcutta, being probably the first victim of 
poliLical peisecution in the bniteu Piovinces 

Long number of years have followed since 
then, years lull of trial tor this journal and the 
cause lor which it stands Buf thiough ail the 
tiials and tribulations, Ramananda Cnatteijee’s 
pen never faltered to tell the tiuch or to give 
correct judgment Honor he never sought, for 
if he had it would have been his for the asking 
m 1926, but honoured was his position at the 
front rank of all who espoused the cause of 
India’s Freedom and that of Indian cultuie 

Times are exceedingly troublous again, and 
the task of conducting the journals founded by 
Ramananda Chatterjee has fallen on us No one 
feels the want of steadfast guidance from the 
sage old Pilot more than ourselves, nor is any- 
one else so aware of the unworthiness of the 
shoulders on which his shming mantle has now 
fallen 

view has been published in the Bombay 
Chronicle dated October 12, and is given below * 

The present Minister of Cwil Supplies is an Oxford- 
returned Muslim Leaguer Mr Suhrawardy I had a 
brief, uninspiring mteiview with him 

The main points Mr Suhta'wardy made were ihai 
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all this time he could get nothing from Government 
of India to distribute f 

The imposition by the Government of India on 
other Provmces charging them to give surplus stocks 
of food-grams to deficit areas had not been implement- 
ed The basic plan of March, 1943, had not been 
carried out 

Asked if he believed there was hoarding, Mr Suhra- 
wardy said emphatically ‘No’’ This is a strange reply 
m view of the statement and pamphlets issued by him 
at the time of takmg over chaige, when he repeatedly 
stressed there was no need of pamc because there was 
food m abundance in the Province, though hoarded. 
When the Punjab Wheat Commissioner made the alle- 
ption at the Rotaiy Club that the Bengal Government 
had made 40 lakhs of profit out of wheat sent by the 
Punjab, Mr Suhrawardy answered that it was due to 
miscalculation Such is the deplorable state of adminis- 
tration here A change of Food Chiefs here is defimtely 
indicated 

The present Ministry came into power 
through the strenuous efforts of Sir John Herbert 
He had commissioned Mr Suhrawardy as the 
Minister in charge for food, probably because he 
believed him to be the most competent person 
to hold charge of the heaviest portfolio at the 
most critical period of the Province And this 
Ministry is maintained m office through the 
patronage of the European Group in the Bengal 
Legislature 

Atlantic Charter and West Africa 
The Hindu reports : 

London, Oct 21 

A memorandum entitled, ‘'Atlantic Charter and 
West Afiica ” contammg concrete proposals for advance- 
ment of West African territories towards Self-Go\em- 
ment is at present being circulated among members of 
Parliament 

The memorandum, the authors of which are eight 
West African Editors who recently toured Bntain under 
the auspices of the British Council is designed to meet 
the charge that colomals are loud in criticism, but 
backward in offering practical suggestions and is the 
first document of this kind to be prepared by "West 
Afneans themsehes 

Representing a compromise between different view- 
points rangmg from left to right, the document lavs 
down that the proposed changes should be made withm 
the framework of the Bnti'sh Commonwealth The 
authors take their stand on Clnu«!e 3 of Ihg Atlanfic 
Charter and demand immediate abrogation of the Crown 
Colony system and substitution of representative 
Government for ten years to be succeeded thereafter 
by responsible Government for five years at the ter- 
mination of which penod, it is argued the ground will 
have been cleared for promotion of West African tern- 
tones to dominion status 

The memorandum outlines the needed reforms m 
education health social welfare agnciiltiire, mining 
finance -etc , in order to prepare the people for the 
of takme o^er admimstration of Government m their 
own temtones 

West African Editors have thus given 
another indication o'f the danger of a future 


Government which would dare act without re- 
gard to the wishes of the subjects A new 
formula of State, after this ^ar, must be sought 
which, m its operations, would secuie an equal 
interest for all citizens m the lesult of the social 
piocess 

Abolition of the Colour Bar 

Addressing the Presidency College Union 
'Society at Madras, Mr V S Siinivas Sastii 
said . 

One of the great causes of national animosity was 
the CO our bar Roughly speaking, the W hite people 
ii\mg m the Western Hemispheie had held doun in 
political subjection and economic ser\ itude, the coloured 
races living m the East We, the coloured people, 
formed the majority of the human race and jet we 
were held down We telt it and also remembeied our 
ancient culture and civilisation We were awaie of 
what was happening all over the British Empiie This 
state of inequality and injustice would be felt even 
moie after the war than it was now by Eastern races 
At the last Peace Conference this question was raided 
by Japan, but she was persuaded to drop it m leturn 
for. some concessions This time we cou^d not let it 
remain unsohed This colour bar was going to be a 
terrible question dividmg the human lace into two 
wamng camps and if a colour war was goirg to break 
out, there w^ould be a Lind of ferocity unknown to 
history Therefore, it was of the utmost importance, 
that the colour bar was once and for all aboh^'h^'d 
This was a point of the veiy greatest importance but of 
the greatest difficulty “My anxiety is that as we are 
a coloured race we should bear an honourable part m 
the proper settlement of this question Our voice at 
the Peace Table must be raised unequivocally loudly, 
insistently, for the abolition of this colour bar ” 

The Coloured man in Asia and Africa under 
white tutelage, even vhere he enjoys vhat is 
knovm as self-government is conscious that the 
meagre rights they enjoy do not gne his tiue 
self- freedom What he experiences is constraint , 
and he knows that as a denial of Ins hbeity 
Will his consciousness be crvstalli'^ed in the 
next Peace Conference ? Othewise that confer- 
ence will be as barren as all the previous ones 


BrailsforiTs Subject India 

Tlie American edition of the book Subject 
India by the veteran left ving Libeial H N 
Brailsford has been published in New York 
last week The book has surprised many 
American readers by its boldness and bitter 
criticism of the British policy It supports 
India’s demand for complete independence either 
vnthm or without the Empire and urges the 
United States to play its part in the Indian 
settlement. >Mr. BraiMord concludes : ** Look- 
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uig around them, when the last British Viceioy 
quits his palace, the Indians will see opportun- 
ities wheie theie were closed doors and difficulties 
to be oieicome, ^here once impossibilities 
confronted them, a country to be recreated and 
shaped by then own effort and thought It may 
be that they exaggerated their command over the 
futuue By faith men grow to greatness ” 

Indian Delegalion on Empire Air ^ 

Conference 

The Empire Air Conference has met in 
London Official India, as usual, adorned its 
sitting As late as the 5th August last, the 
Secretary for Posts and Air said that the ques- 
tion of convenmg an Empire Air Conference was 
under consideration and on that plea evaded 
answering the question put to him whether 
representatives of Indian Commerce and Indus- 
try would form part of the Indian delegation 
On the ground that that communication was 
provisional in character, he refused to disclose 
the nature of the discussion the Government, of 
India had with the British Government on po*st- 
war Empire ^ Policy Mr Walchand Hira- 
chand has made the following comment on this 
subject : 

“ Within tnree months of such talks, which, we are 
.ilnajs assured, aie exploratory m their nature, the 
Empire Air Conference has met and finished its delibera- 
tions, and as Lord Bea\erbrook remarked they were 
ready to go forward to International Conference with 
the unanimous decisions of the whole Empire as regards 
the common post-war Empire Air Policy I wonder 
whether even now the Government of India would 
recogmse its responsibility to place before non-official 
India the broad conclusions to which they have agreed 
at that Conference and give national India an opportuni- 
ty to express its views m connection theiewith It is 
India that is vitally affected— not the existmg Govern- 
ment of India which, as we all know, m matters where 
the interests of India and Great Bntam conflict, have 
to register the views of Hia Majesty’s Government I 
would warn the Government that if they would again 
Ignore to take national India into their confidence and 
listen to its voice in a matter vitally affecting the future 
of this country, not only will it further embitter the 
already exaspefated feelmgs of the people of the coun- 
tiy, but it will also give a rude shock to the faith that 
may be still left in them m the ability and the desire 
of the Gov emment to protect and promote the national 
mterests of India” 

True to its past tradition, official India has 
recorded its vote to make the decisions unani- 
mous The vote of India is secured thus by 
stifling the voice of its nationals 

Bengal Famme and Denial Policy 

The Bombay Chrcnvde, in its issue dated 
October 4, has published the following report 


by its Special Correspondent in Calcutta, Mr 
D F Karaka 

What IS largely lesponsible foi the present condi- 
tion, howevei, is the Denial Policy which Government 
of Bengal enunciated sometime last year Under this 
Denial Policy which I would desciibe as ‘‘Economic 
Scorched Eaith” as distinct fiom militaiy scorched 
earth, boats, barges, caits, etc, which weie all essential 
to the farmer and for cairying food were taken away 
liom him in many places Likewise, East Bengal farmer 
was discouiaged to stoie rice In general, there was 
nothing to encouiage him to look forward to a good 
crop Consequently, the soil deteuoiated and harvest 
generally suffered Add to that the havoc caused by 
nature in certain paits of Bengal and the “deniaP^ 
was complete It should have been obvious to those 
promulgating the “Denial Policy” that one could not 
deny to a possible invading army in the future, unless 
one also domed to oneself, in the present 

At this stage, responsibility for food policy must 
be shouldered bv Sir John Horbeit who acted in con- 
sultation with aimy but without reference to ministers 

Mr Ajnery had accorded protection to Sir 
John Herbert by laying the responsibility for 
bungling on the Indian Ministers, but his plati- 
tude was totally unconvincing Sensible opinion 
in Bengal felt his statement as misleading and 
unfair 

Stj ucture of the Food Department ^ 

The Independent of Nagpur gives an idea of 
the structure of the Food Department of the 
Goveinment of India 

Have you any idea of the huge structure called the 
Food Depaitment of the Goveinment of India ? In its 
Secietaiiat theie aie over JO Officers drawing Ea 1,000 
and above, with two Deplity three Undei- and one 
A‘5«^istant Secietanes ^ Besides there are three special 
Officers and/or Advisers This however is not all I 

There is a Directoiate of Food with three dozen 
highly paid Officers Thiee Deputy Directois-General, 
four Diiectors, eicjht Deputy Diiectoia, eleven Assistant 
DirectoTS, four Deputy Assistant Diiectors — ^need the 
whole list be given ? 

^Then it makes the comment, “The plain 
truth 18 no one is really serious about the work. 
Everyone seems to be concerned with his own 
self ” The comment seems to be justified. 

American Empire in Asia ^ 

The Hvnduetojn Times publishes the gist of 
Albert Victor’s new book Amencan Emjnre m 
Asia ? 

His pi oposed solution of the Indian problem, 
“which will come up before the United Nations after 
the war m a much acuter form,” is far from simple 
Among the long list of senous charges against the 
Bntish, he savs that nothing has been done by them 
to Joster evolution of a mt>dus vivendi between the 
Mushins and the liindus It has been argued by 
Indian nationalists, and not without factual basis, that 
the British actually helped to mtensify the struggle and 
encourage, even if mdirectly, the most extremist com- 
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munal elements No planned purposeful dynamic efforts 
are made to deal with problems like mass illiteiacj, 
raising the pioductivity of native apiculture, establish- 
ing a pubhc health Astern oi modemizing the social 
structure of the villages^’ Intel esis othet than the wel- 
fare of the Indians is the determined policy Imperialist 
considerations, economic and political, constitute the 
real basis “Keep India safe for Bntam that has 
been the basis of all its policies (Italics ours— Ed, 
M R) 

The author aims at nothing less than 
torpedoing the entire British Empire He not 
only wants the British raj to leave India bag 
and baggage, but demands that Britain— also 
France and the Netherlands — shall lose all their 
colonies and mandates, insisting that London 
has always been a ruthless exploiter'^ He says, 
“ As a dominant Pacific power America is vital- 
ly interested in the creation of conditions which 
will make possible a lasting peace and prosper- 
ity ’’ Words like these have probably made the 
British diehards raise the cry that Ameiica is 
eager to build up an Empire by picking up bits 
of British Empire. 

Senator Chandler^ s Remark on 
Burma Campaign 

The Leader writes 

Reuter has been able to send a brief report of the 
proceedings of the secret session of the Ameiican Senate 
It appears that the five Senators who toured the world 
fronts took a prominent part in the discussion and that 
they raised many controversial issues One of them, 
Mr Chandler, alleged that British operations in Burma 
were faint-hearted This may be wrong but it is inter- 
esting to recall that during a debate in the Council of 
State in March last Mr Kunzru said that the Arakan 
campaign had probably been undertaken to impress the 
Indian public The remark evoked an angry protest 
from the Deputy Commander-in-Chief General Hartley 
said, “In the whole course of my 60 yeais, mcludmg 
40 years spent in this country I have seldom heard so 
fatuous a remark’^ General Hartley's reply to Senator 
Chandlei’s statement will be awaited with interest 

Nearly a fortnight has passed since the 
publication of Senator Chandler’s remark m 
India General Hartley has not replied 

Alfred Watson Denounces Commiatal 
Electorate 

Reading a paper at a meeting of the East 
India Association, Prof Coupland made one 
more addition to the mass of superficial literature 
on India The constitutional scheme advanced 
in his paper envisages a division of India into 
four autonomous regions, roughly the Indus, 
Ganges and Brahmaputra deltas and the Deccan 
Mr Amery was enamoured of this scheme but m 
th^ discussion that followed, Sir Alfred Watson 


denounced this scheme saying that this would 
mean a weak Centre, and “ a iveak Centre in 
india •nould be a menace to the peace of the 
•world” In this connection he admitted, 
“Communal lepresentation in India makes 
party Government, in the British sense, quite 
impossible India must acquire -parties inspired 
by function and not by race oi leh gion” 

Minister’s Disregard for Truth 

The Delhi Food Confeience has ended with 
no piactical results But one amazing piece of 
news was given out theie by Mr Suhrawardy 
w'ho claimed to represent Bengal and which has 
been promptly contradicted by Mr Fazlul Huq 
Everyone in Bengal knows to-day through bitter 
expel lence that nee is a delicacy piocurable 
after great efforts and at fabulous prices Mr, 
Suhrawardy, however, said 

We were living in abnormal tunes when people had 
lost confidence Theiefore, contiol of pnees was abso- 
lutely essential to counter-act these forces and instill 
confidence m the people Mr Suhiawardy maintained 
that contra) y to what appeared m a section oj the 
Press, nee had not dtsappeaicd jiom most of the nunkets 
in Bengal He affirmed that their price policy had not 
failed, and within three weeks after control had been 
enforced, the Goveinment had procured more gram than 
in the previous five months Statutorj price control 
was the onh solution to counter-act profiteermg and 
the black maiket 

Such utterances which are divorced from 
reality will further lower the people’s confidence 
m the bona fides of the Government which has 
already lost much giound 

Dr Mookerjee’s Suggestions for Tackling 
the Man-made Famine 

Addressing the public meeting held in 
Calcutta on October 15, Dr S P Mookerjee 
made the following practical suggestions to 
rectify the fatal mistakes made m the past m 
dealing with the famme 

(1) Reqmsition of 50 per cent of the reserved 
stocks for use by the mihtery, the railway, the port 
trust, big employers of industrial labour and any other 
favoured organisation The Gov emment of India should 
undertake to replenish stocks in due course 

(2) Kevise the quota fixed for pnonty units m 
Bengal It is said about two millions of persona now 

f et pieference pnncipally m the greater Calcutta area 
Iquabse their Share as finally decided with rationed 
quota for oidinary people 

(3) Pool effectivelv the resources available from 
outside the provmce and from withm Bengal 

(4) Expedite e'xports from Australia where, accord- 
ing to the Minister of Agriculture and Commerce two 
and a half crore of maunds of wheat are lying to be 
shipped to this oountiy 
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(5) Secure a portion of the food-grains advertised 
to be stocked by the Allied powers for feeding the coun. 
tries now under Axis control after they get back their 
freedom Apply in this case the well-tried maxim, 
physician heal thyself 

(6) Secure a large stock of concentrated food which 
IS available mihtary use This can be got immedi- 
ately by plane 

One fortnight has passed since these sugges- 
tions were made but the people are yet to know 
whether any stocks have been released by the 
military, railway, port trust and such other big 
organisations for the immediate alleviation of 
starvation 

Difficulties of Non-Official Relief 

Complaints of obstruction in their activities 
are pouring forth from non-official relief organi- 
sations Dr Syama Prasad Mookerjee, who is 
in-charge of the biggest relief organisation while 
addressing the public meeting held in Calcutta 
on October 15, said : 

Non-oflSciaJ organisations were doing what they 
could to give relief but they are often met with wclU 
planned ohstnicUon Thev cannot in any case solve 
the problem If doctors come medicine does not Ped- 
tape and unco-ordinated control are often utilised for 
preventing progress of relief work 

Mrs Rajan Nehru, Secretary of the 
A -I W C Delhi, on her return from a week’s 
tour in Midnapore, told the XJnitei Press : 

“ Another thmg that impressed me was the colos^^al 
difficulties th'>t non-officnl relief workers have to face 
Apart from the inadeqacv of transport, they have to 
conform to the most tncredible restnctions and regula- 
tions^^ 

Mrs Vijaylakshmi Pandit made the same 
complaint on the eve of her departure from 
Bengal after an extensive tour in the famme- 
stncken areas : 

“ Government persistent! v hampers non-officnl 
effort An instance was recently brought to my notice 
of refusal to allow a non-official cheap gram shop to 
function Reasons are seldom given and they are not 
considered necessary” 

Lord Wavell, during his hurried tour in 
Bengal, would have done well by taking non- 
ofiScial organisations into confidence and thus 
giving an impetus to relief operations 

Viscount Wavell’siFamme Relief 
Programme 

Immediately after his assumption of office, 
Viscount Wavell came to Calcutta and saw 
things for himself both in the city and in 
Midnapore, one of the worst affected districts 
During his tour, he was accompanied by the 
Acting Governor and some high officials. NeitW 


the Chief Minister nor the Food Minister ac- 
companied him The Food Conference which 
followed the new Viceroy’s tour and was 
presided over by him, was attended by the 
Ministers besides high officials Leaders con- 
ducting non-official relief organisation Were not 
present The programme outlmed at the Food 
Conference is as follows . 

(1) The Bengal Government will arrange forthwith 
for the removal of the destitute people who have 
thronged mto Calcutta to properly managed rest camps 
where they can receive food, clothing and medical 
attention and from where they can be despatched to 
their homes as soon as they are sufficiently restored 

(2) As the movement of food-grams from Calcutta 
to the districts affected by the emeigency is one of the 
mam difficulties to be dealt with, H E the Commander- 
m-Chief has agreed to make available to the Bengal 
Government a Major-General with considerable experi- 
ence of work pf this kmd to assist them in improving 
and opeiatmg a suitable movement system 

(3) The Viceroy will ask the Commander-m-Chief 
to make the resources of the Army available to the 
maximum possible extent in the districts worst affected, 
particularly for the movement of food-grams, provision 
of temporary shelters for relief operations and establish- 
ment of relief stores The Army may also be able to 
help m some areas with the actual distribution of food 
and with medical relief 

An ordinance has been promulgated to take 
the victims of hunger to rest camps where they 
would be given food, shelter and medical aid 
That an ordinance was needed to bring the dying 
people to the Government for receiving food and 
shelter does not speak of much confidence in 
Government measures Mrs V L Pandit said 
that she saw hungry people flock to private 
kitchens instead of to the Government ones 

Tlie Viceroy invoked the aid of the Army 
to help the Bengal Government in their relief 
operations We do not know what experience 
the Army, with its constantly changing personnel 
due to military movements, has got m the domain 
of Social Service It is certain however that it 
will not lie inert like certain civil departments, 
once it receives orders, and it can do much good 
if it co-operates with public bodies instead of 
hindering their work 

Mr. Amery on Causes of Famine 

Mr Amery, m his Birmmgham speech, says. 

“lu tea years between 1931 and 1941 the popula- 
tion of India increased by 50 millions, more than the 
whole population of the British Isles Every month 
there are some 400,000 more mouths to be fed The 
vast maiohhr of this new population, possibly 40 mil- 
lions have had to find their living oft the same land 
which barely sustamed a smaller population m the past 
Even with every effort to develop industry to exploit 
irrigation and to improve agricultural methods, the 
menace of famme has never been wholly removed That 
has been the normal biackground To it have been 
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superadded two new factors the war and the breaking 
up of the foimer unity oi the Indian administration by 
the extension of Sell-Goi emment ” 

Population in India has steadily increased, 
but production of food per acre has remained 
practically stationary The latest forecast of 
rice production shows a less than 10% mcrease 
mspite of a year-long grow more food campaign 
'Intensive cultivation in India has been totally 
neglected Mantires still remam a luxury with 
the bulk of the peasantry 

As regards irrigation in Bengal, we find the 
same sad story of neglect The Addams-Wilhams 
Report and the comments of Wilcox have of late 
drawn public attention. The task of resuscita- 
tion of dead and dying rivers were never taken 
in hand in right earnest Either British vested 
interests or the eternal plea of paucity of funds 
prevented energetic action 

The scapegoat of “Indian Mmistry” has 
come into existence only smce 1937 What did 
our British admmistrators do durmg the 180 
years precedmg it ? 

Royal Commission 'Demanded 

Mr A K Pazlul Huq has demanded the 
appointment of a Royal Commission to enquire 
into the causes of the Bengal famine The 
Calcutta Branch of the European Association 
has supported his demand There have been 
other supports as well m India and in the British 
Paliament Mr Huq, in a public meetmg, has 
made the following specific allegations against 
the present mmistry • 

The Bengal administration must be completely 
purged of the disgraceful corrpution which prevails 
almost from top to bottom, particularly in connection 
with the Government handlmg of the food situation 
there is corruption amongst high and low which has 
been no little responsible for the present awful famine 
There is corruption m settlmg shops, in granting permits, 
m selectmg agents, m requisition and distribution of 
foodstuffs, in appointments made or promised and m 
hundred other ways too numerous to mention Stocks 
are requisitioned under Rule 75 (a) of the Defence of 
India Act and handed over to chosen personages by 
process which enable various grades of officers’ pocket 
handsome commissions 

Mr. Amery on Food Situation m 
Bengal 

In his statement on the Bengal food cnsis, 
Mr Amery wanted the members of the Parlia- 
ment that food was pouring mto Bengal m 
mcreasmg quantities He said 

In the SIX months since l^t Apnl — as against 
normal annual mtake of 360,000 tons — a total of 375,000 
tons of nee and other food*grams has thus been deliver- 


ed on Go\ emment account of Bengal by rail or coastal 
shippmg from other pio\mces Duimg September, the 
deliveries were 72,000 tons* 

Pandit H N Kunzru, President of the 
Servant of India Society, has given as a result 
of his personal observation, the quantities of 
food supplied from gruel kitchens and the 
difficulties they experience m procuring food 

The gruel kitchens run by non-official agencies or 
by the auinoiities with the aid oi mone> coLected from 
the public are helplul to a certam extent but their 
number is small, they have to be closed down from 
time to time for want of foodstuffs and the khichun 
giv en per head is as a rule about 2 oi 2i chittacks only 
notwithstanding the decision oi the Government as an- 
nounced m a Press Note, dated 13th September, that the 
scale of food-grams lor preparation oi kkickun ^ould 
be immediately raised to 6 chittacks for working adults 
and the expectant and nuismg mothers, 4 chittacks for 
othei adults and 2 chittacks for children The desatutes 
are fed only once a day We shall, therefore, be deceiv- 
ing ourselves if we think that they offer any real solution 
of the problem I was told at Dacca where foodstuffs 
are bemg unofficially rationed by the Dacca Central 
Relief Committee under presidentship of the popular 
Sessions Judge Mr De that only 12 chittac^ of nee 
and 20 chittacks of att4i had been distributed per head 
by the Mohalia Committees in the course ot a month 
and that there was a shoitage e\er>^here not merely of 
nee but of other foodstuffs also with the posible 
exception of some pulses Besides the price of scarcely 
any food-grain* was less than 12 annas per seer at least 
m any town This is naturally havmg its effect on all 
classes of people but people belongmg to the lowe> 
midde class owing to their inabihty to beg are perhaps 
suffering more tembly than the other classes 

Responsibility for Famine Conduions 

The British vested interests, through the 
medium of their mouthpieces, have quickly 
seized upon the famine conditions m India as 
an illustration of the incapacity of Indians to 
manage their own affairs As was only to be 
expected, once the tide of the war has turned, 
such persons are on the lookout for any excuse 
that may enable them to persuade the British 
public to dishonour their pledges We intgnd 
going deeper in the matter at a later date 
when the arguments on the side of the exploiters 
IS fully developed We shall content ourselves 
for the present by expressing our amazement 
at the failure of the British public to see the 
despicable cowardice inherent m all such 
attempts at fibadmg scapegoats 

Truth About Rani Lakshmibai of 
Jhansi 

Mr C A Kincaid has cleared the existing 
misconceptions about Ram Lakshmibai o 
Jhansi m a paper published in the Journal o, 
the Royal Asiattc Society of Great Britain anc 

Ireland, Kmoaid says 
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“ Bom in November, 1835, and killed m June, 1858, 
she was not quite twenty-three when she fell She has 
been seierely treated by English historians, Tvho nave 
called her murdeiess, and rebel and mutmeer But my 
honoured friend the late Rao Bahadur Parasnis has 
m his Marathi biography of the Queen insisted that she 
had nothing to do with the massacre of the English ’’ 

Kincaid relies on a letter written on 20th 
April 1889 to Damodar Rao, the Rani’s adopted 
son, by a Mr Martin quoted by Mr Parasnis 
Mr Martin was alive when Parasnis’ book was 
published He somehow escaped from the 
massacre, and with another Englishman and an 
English lady was hidden by the queen in her 
palace and saved The letter runs 

‘‘Your poor mother was very unjustly and cruelly 
dealt with, and no one knows her true case as I do 
The poor thmg took no pait whatevei in the massacre 
of the European residents of Jhansi in June, 1857 On 
the contrary, she supplied them with food for two days 
after they had gone into the Foil)— got a hundred 
matchlock men from Karrara and sent them to assist 
us, but after being kept a day m the Fort tliey were 
sent away m the evenmg She then advised Major 
SLeene and Captam Gordon to fly at once to Dattia 
and place themselves under the piotection of the Raja, 
but even this they would not do, and toally they 
were all massacred by our own tioops, the police and 
the jail establishments” 

Kmcaid concludes hia paper m.the followmg 
words : 

“ This letter seems to me to dispose of the chaige 
that she was a murderess Was she a mutineer^ No, 
because she was not either in the army or the naiy 
Was she a rebel ’ This is a more difficult question to 
answer Lakshmibai was bom at Benares, and was a 
subject of the Maharaja of Benares She became by 
marriage a subiect of the Raja of Jhansi Unless by 
losing her throne she became a British subject, she 
cannot be called a rebel I prefer to think of her as a 
young and gallant lady who foioed by events beyond 
her eonfrol lomed the Nana Sahib and fell on the field 
of honour, fighting for a lost cause Others similarly 
unfortunate ha\e yet received their meed of praise, but 
she gamed nothing hut hatied and obloquv Still the 
gieat soldier, who defeated hei and her allies penned 
an epitaph, that she would not have disdained Sir 
Hi’gh Rose wrote in his geneial orders after her death, 
“The best man on the side of the enemy was the 
Ram of Jhansi” 

The Present Railway Member an ' 
Indian-oivnei Second Class 
Collieries 

It has been proposed that the Railways will 
stop supply of wagons to some second class 
collieries on the gound that they raise inferior 
coal which is uneconomic for the Railways to 
carry m these days of wagon scarcity Of these 
collieries 165 belong to Indians and only 1 to 
Europeans Years ago when Sir Joseph Bhore 
the tien Railway Member placed for the first 
tune large orders of the Railways with Lidian- 


owned second class collieries. Sir Edward Benthal 
as a Clive Street busmess magnate is said to 
have attacked the policy of the Government in 
a speech at Dhanbad Club and his plea was that 
second class coal entailed more consumption for 
a given work than first class coal which almost 
as a rule was controlled by British managing 
agents Sir Joseph Bhore pointed out m the 
Central Assembly that though consumption was' 
a little more, the price was so cheap that pur- 
chase of second class coal meant ultimate 
economy Next year he repeated the laige 
orders of second class coal Now when Sir 
Edward Benthal is m charge of the Railways 
the identical plea against (Indian-owned) 
second class collieries has been raised and the 
whole thing has a queer smell about it 
Collieries which are going to be penalised 
generally manufacture soft coke for domestic 
use and tons of steam coal go to make 1 ton 
of soft coke so that it can never be uneconomic 
for the Railways to carry it as compared with 
first class steam coal Besides, as pointed out 
by us in these columns mor£ than once, soft coke 
required by poor and middle-classes in cooking 
food should come just after coal used for war 
work m the order of priorities and not after 
coal used, say by jute-mills and tea-gardens in 
doing ordinary business having nothing to do 
with the war — Siddheswar Chattopadhyaya 

Satis Chandra Chakravarti 

Rev Satis Chandra Chakiavarti, MA, 
President and Missionary of the Sadharan 
Brahmo Samaj, died, on 29th October, at the 
age of 69, at the premises of the Bhawanipur 
Brahmo Sammilan Samaj 

Deeply versed in Vedic and Upamshadic 
literature, he also acquired profound knowledge 
of Persian which helped him in interpreting 
Islamic religious texts sympathetically He 
bi ought out the best annotated edition of 
Maharshi Debendra Nath Togore’s Autobio- 
graphy He worked most efficiently as the 
Secretary to the Rammohun Roy Centenary 
Committee (1933), presided over by Dr Rabm- 
dranath Tagore, and his compilation of the 
Centenary Volume is a monumental work on 
Rammohun He has many other literary publi- 
cations to his credit, mostly on the interpretation 
of spiritual pursuit and experiences A keen 
student of Science and Sociology, a great patriot 
and a devout soul, Rev Chakravarti has 
numerous friends from different communities to 
lament his death. 
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Stifling the Groans of the Hungry 

The Civil and Military Gazette of Lahore 
writes 

^^The fact is that foreim newspaper correspondents 
in India are not permitted to cable abroad e\en the 
bare facts of deaths and hospital admissions due to 
starvation issued daily m Calcutta by the Director of 
Information to the Bengal Government Corres- 
pondents must not tell the Bntish and American public 
the blunt facts of the situation It is a Censorship 
opera tmg with the sole purpose of protectmg the Go\em- 
ment of India from the consequences of its own incapa- 
city and folly The facts are not hidden from the 
enemy, as any who can listen to the Berlin, ToLio, 
Saigon or Azad Hmdustan broadcasts well know, so 
secunty and denial of information useful to the enemy 
cannot constitute justification for the ban Its sole — 
and thoroughly immoial— justification seems to be the 
preser^^ation of the Government of India’s infalhbilitv 
in the minds of those who are ultimately responsible 
for its shortcommgs— the British public 

This vain attempt to stifle the groans of 
the hungry has done incalculable harm by delay- 
ing relief Permission to let the truth out at the 
early stage of the famine would have prompted 
timely help in India and abroad and thousands 
of human lives would have been saved 

Khaksars Break Away from the League 

Ddily Herald of Lahore reports 

Bombay, Oct 16 

A request to the Council of the All-India Muslim 
League to call upon all members of the Mushm League* 
organisation to dissociate themselves from the Khak^r 
mo\ement forthwith and not to support it any more is 
contained in a resolution adopted by the Working Com- 
mittee of the Bombay Provincial Mushm League at its 
meeting today The meeting strongly condemned the 
move started by Mi Inayatullah Mashraqi requestmg 
Qaid-e-Azam to seek an, inteiview with Mr Gandhi for 
the solution of the Indian constitutional problem when 
it IS well known that M Gandhi legards Pakistan as a 
sin and when Muslims regaid Pakistan as an article of 
faith ” 

The resolution adds that the idea behind the mo\e 
IS to break the solidarity of the Muslims of India — A P 

Nationalist and Progressive Muslims of 
India have already broken away from the 
League ^ It is now for the Khaksars to dissociate 
from^ the Quaid-e-Azam^s retrogade policy 

How Pakistan Fares in Distress 

The Independent of Nagpur has given an 
mdication of how starvation chases the phantom 
of Pakistan The paper says 

On September 22, the total collection of the Bombay 
Committee (mostly Hmdu) of the Bengal Belief Fund 
— Rs 3,75,000 Janmbhoomi (Hmdu paper) Fund — 
Rs 3,00,000 Ramakrishna Mission (completely Hindu) 
Fund— Rs 1,00,000 Total amount sent by Mr M A 
Jinnah up-to-date — Rb 24,000 And yet Bengal is a very 
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impoitant pa)t oj Mi Jinnah's very own Pakistan ' — 
Writes “Lahuti” in National Review 

An Assam Journal reported sometime ago 
how this unit m the “ Eastern Pakistan Zone ’’ 
had been chasing away the immigrants from 
Eastern Bengal into Assam, mostly IMuslims 

JawaharlaV s Nieces in America 

The National Call of Delhi reports 

Pandit Jawaharlal’s two nieces, Chandialekha and 
Nayantara, daughters of Mr R S and Mrs Vijaya- 
luxmi Pandit weie homsed by Press in America as 
eMdenced from the latest edition of the New York 
Times which we ha\e just recened and which featuring 
Chandralekha’s statement with full-size portraits of the 
elder and younger sisters Reutei howe\er for reasons 
known to themselves denied the Indian newspapers, 
the news of honour paid by America not only to the 
brilliant daughters of India but also indirectly to their 
uncle Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru in prison 

Chandralekha, who was recently released from a 
7-month detention at Allahabad, her natue town, 
announced that her political opmions are stronger now 
than before hei impiisonment She is uncertain of the 
reason for her detention, and no formal charges were 
made 

“I come from a family who ha\e always voiced 
opinions,” she said, suggesting that her arrest may also 
ha\e been due to her affiliation with student movemeflt 

Speaking at the East and West Association, 40, East 
Forty-ninth Street, Chandralekha was unable to provide 
complete information about her uncle (Pandit Jawahar- 
lal), except that he is held somewhere m India. 

‘‘He IS allowed to write one letter a week to his 
family,” she disclosed, “but this is censored, so we 
can’t tell much ” 

Chandralekha denied that India was divided between. 
Mohandas K Gandhi and Nehru, saymg that all-thmk- 
mg Indians are anti-Axis Nor did she feel that the 
many dijjeient sects and castes had a dtsturbvdg effect 
on unity 

“ We are Indians before we are Hindus or Moslems 
Don’t tell a soul,” she whispered to a roomful of 
reporters,' “ but our cook is an untouchable ” 

There aie hardly any Indian problems except os 
the Bntish put them out for piOpaganda/* she continued, 
“If the Bntish walked out to-moronv, we couldnH be 
in a worse way*^ 

She expressed a doubt that India would be granted 
her mdependence “if the Bntish have anything to do 
with it” 

It IS a mystery why Reuters chose not to 
cable this news to India Such mcidents, how- 
ever, indicate the growing need for the 
development of a foreign news service by the 
national news agencies of this country like the 
United Press 

Sir Purshottamdas on Rationing 

Sir Purshottamdas Thakurdas, a member of 
the Foodgrains Committee, makes the following 
observations on rationing in India m his 
Separate Minute appended to the Eeport • 

The success of rationing m Bntam is no mdex of 
its suitabihty here It is clear that in Britain the spade- 
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work for a eystem of rationing had been completed and 
the administrative machmery perfected months before 
the outbreak of the present War The U K Govern- 
ment had accumulated stocks of foodstuffs and has 
been paying huge subsidies for the Food Departm^t 
All these desiderata are admitted!}’' absent m India 
My colleagues are able to recommend rationmg oidy 
in respect of urban areas with a population of a lakh 
or more, which means that over 90 per cent of the 
people aie excluded from what purports to be a scheme 
of fair, equitable and effective distribution There 2 s a 
senous danger that^ in a country which has been econo- 
mically Ixmng on the border lines of subsistence, ration^ 
%ng calcuhiions may not only go astray but may 
actually have the effect of rendenn'g the rural areas 
destitute and utterly helpless and driving the rural 
population to the towns, as has been recently happening 
in Calcutta The problem, to repeat once again, is 
pnmanly and predommantly one of supplies, and then 
of effectively aistnbuting tnem 

In -India, the problems of rationing have 
been totally neglected from the very beginning 
Rationmg without supplies by the issue of 
ARP slips has been a failure and the present 
rationmg attempts do not promise better results 
The Government of India has narrowed down 
the scope of rationmg already for a very small 
population but even that is bemg done m a 
manner which can be called ansdihmg but effi- 
cient The wider problems of rationmg have 
been neglected m the past and even at the 
present moment no serious attention is being 
devoted to them in spite of such pomters as have 
been given by Sir l^shottamdas 

Did U K C C Export Rice ^ 

In the same Mmute, Six Purshottamdas 
says . 

1 should like to draw attention to the feeling of 
dissatisfaction prevailing m surplus Provinces, because 
they feel that, while they have to part with their 
surpluses at rates fixed by the Central Government, 
no reasonable check exists to ensure that such food- 
^ms are made available to the consumer m the deficit 
Provmces at cost plus necessary out-of-pocket over- 
heads When they hear, for instance, that such gram 
may go in export ■through commercial organizations, 
particularly like the U K C O , to foreign countries, 
where %t is in demand, for the nvil population of such 
countries, at unheard-of margins, they smart under the 
feeling that their mterest is bemg sacnficed to the 
^eed of either (1) influential export organisations like 
the TJ K C C or (2) middlemen in deficit Provinces 
without satisfactory machinery of Distribution Intelli- 
gent agriculturists or their Ministers in surplus Pro- 
■nnoes cannot be expected to tolerate what they regard 
as exploitation of the groweis, not for their fellow- 
brethren in distress m India, but foi the civil popula- 
tion abioad, or for the intermediary agencies m India 

It IS for the members of the Central 
Legislature to ascertam whether the U K C. 0 
did export rice abroad for the consumption of 
civil population there for the purpose of Tnfl.lrm g 
profits, and if so, what was the quantity export- 


ed and where did the nee go ? We refuse to 
believe that a member of the Foodgrains 
Committee made these allegations without suffi- 
cient knowledge 

Who Gams from Control ^ 

Sir Purshottamdas concludes his Minute 
with the followmg words 

A dispassionate leview of the lesults of Government 
effoits to control food-giains shows that the class of 
people which have benefited the least aie the poorest 
section of the people foi whom these controls were 
ostensibly instituted The gieaiest beneficianes, on the 
othei hand, aie the Defence Department, agencies oj 
the U K C C and the well-to-do class who could 
afford to get their requirements fiom the numerous and 
flowishing ^ black markets' where even the Government 
IS repoited to have fiequently lesoited, foi piocunng 
their own needs These phenomena must be primarily 
a«<ciibed to the extiemely defective system of distnbu- 
tion operating in the \arious Piovmees 

• 

Experience has taught us in Bengal that 
every word of Sir Purshottamdas is true The 
people here are so sceptic about controls that 
they widely believe that prices have been fixed 
for the Government and their agents to make 
tBeir purchases at the lowest possible rate, 
leavmg the people at the mercy of the black 
market for their purchases 

Chaos in Food Prices 

In a small booklet. Rationale of Food Crisis, 
Maharaja S C Nandy of Cossimbazar has. 
analysed the causes of the chaos in the prices 
of basic foodgrains and has fixed the respon- 
sibility for tins chaos at right quarters He 
says 

A salient feature of wartime food policy m India is 
that India has piactical y ceased to be a single economic 
umt in respect o» the couise of food prices Thus W 
Mid-August, 1943, iice was selling at Rs 34 per md m 
Bengal, fls 20 m Bihai, Es 24 in the Punjab, Rs 19-12 
in U P , Rs 8-8 m C P , Madias and Sind and Rs 11 
in Oiissa The price of wheat is similaily Rs 25 m 
Bengal, Rs 12 in Bihai, Rs 10 in the Punjab and U P 
and Rs 7-14 m Sind This chaos in prices really indi- 
cates the chaos that exists m the food policies m the 
countiy, both in the Centie as well as in the difjeient 
piomnccs and States, each pulling in Us own way with- 
out any Joiethought, co-oidmation oi planning 

The mam defect lay with the Central 
Government m their failure to evolve a co- 
ordinated price policy and to give a tigoroua 
lead to the provinces The Maharaja observes 

The constitutional difficulty about enioicing its 
decision was no doubt there, but th's explanation is 
obviously not at all satisfactoiy in these days of 
national emergency and when there is no dearth of 
ordmances transcending the spheies of the Procmces 
and States Nor did the centre possess sufficient tact 
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and resourcefulness to persu'^de the narties concerned to 
follow its lead \\ith a loyalty and devotion which the 
present critical situation demands This is no wondei 
again, because the tendency at the Centre is still to 
shift the burden of lesponsibility on to the poor shoulders 
of the specnlatois and profiteers and the defective out- 
look of the consuming public 

But not only there was no constitutional 
difHculty to deter the Centre from giving a 
vigorous lead to the units, but a Section of the 
Government of India Act 1935 expressly forbade 
the raising of trade barriers by the Provinces 
The centre quietly acquiesced to this unconstitu- 
tional action of the units and let the chaos in 
food prices assume dangerous proportions No 
sign IS visible even at this belated hour to recti- 
fy past mistakes 


War^ Deadlock and Famine 

In a signed editorial in the Tribune of 
Lahore, Mr Kalinath Roy writes 

Had the Mmistry m Bengal been its own master, 
or rather the tine serv ant of the people, as it is expected 
to be undei a democratic constitution, it would long ago 
eithei have found food for the people, whether by 
'' begging, borrowing or stealmg, ’ to use the words 
recently uttered by a high official, or would have been 
sent about its busmess It is utterly inconceivable that 
It wou’d have been allowed to toy with the problem 
in the irresponsible and scandalous manner in which 
it has been toying with it for a period of six months 
It has, by frantic appeals, got substantial help from 
other provinces, but it has taken no effective steps to 
see that the help actually reaches the people for whom 
it IS intended It has fixed prices of food-grains without 
taking any steps to see that food-grains at the jm^es 
fixed by it or^ indeed^ at any prices, are actually avauable 
The immediate effect of the fixing of prices has indeed, 
in cases been that food-grams, which till then were 
available for exorbitant prices, suddenly and completely 
disappeared from the market The police and the 
C I D ever on the alert to ferret out political ofenders, 
imaginary oi leal, proved wholly unequal to the task 
of preventing the disappearance of food from the 
market which had plenty of it on the day before the 
fixing of the prices of food-grams Does any one really 
believe that they would have so hopelessly failed in 
their task if they or their masters had been in earnest 
in the matter ? Would such a thing have been possible 
or have been tolerated for one day or hour if the 
people who actually suffered had been the masters of 
the Government who were the masters of the Police f 
Tiom this point of view, the only true point of view 
in this case, the solution of the food problem, the 
removal of the political deadlock and the effective and 
successful prosecution of the war ane inextricably bound 
up You cannot solve any one of these problems with- 
out making a geniune attempt to solve all three 


In India, the problems of defence, politics 
and famine are inextricably bound together No 
solution of an economic problem can be effected 
without a radical change m the political and 
constitutional structure of the country. 


Feed Gram Control Order Challenged 
The Hindu reports 

Nellorb* Oct 14 

Whether the Food Gram Control Order of 1942 was 
ultia vnes of the poweis of the Government and 
whether a person who merely applied for a licence and 
transacted business in gram in anticipation of gettmg it, 
was liable to be punished vere some of the points 
decided m an appeal befo^^e Mi W W Georgeson, 
ICS Distnct and Sessions Judge, NeUore vesterday 

The appellant, Allapika Venkav^a applied for a 
licence on Julv 1 1942, after the Food Gram Control 
Older was put into force The licence was refused to 
him and the refusal order was commumcated to him on 
Septembei 10 1942 The Deputy TahsiMar is stated to 
have vramed him on September 5 1942, against carry- 
ing on trade in giams without gettmg a licence The 
appellant, nevertheless earned on trade and thereupon, 
he was prosecuted The Joint Magistrate of Gudiir, 
sentenced him to a fine of Rs 500 for cairymg on whole- 
sale trade in paddy without a licence under Rule 81 (4) 
of the rules framed under Section 2 of the Defence of 
India Act 

It was argued that the Food Gram Control Order 
was ultra vires of the powers of the Government and 
that the appellant was not bound to take out a licence, 
and therefore, he was not punishable The charge and 
the procedure adopted by the lower court was attacked 
as illegal 

The Sessions Judge held the charge to be vague 
and defective Dealmg with the question raised as to 
the legality of the Order itself, the Judge held that the 
Food Gram Control Order was intra vires only provided 
it was interpreted as meanmg that licences were to he 
issued freely to all who abided by the conditions thereof, 
le, to any person wishing to trade in 'gram The appel- 
lant was refused the licence on the basis of G 0 Mis 
No 1188 Dev, dated 6th August 1942 which directed 
licences to be given only to such of those dealmg in 
paddy for at least one yeai before This order amounted 
to a prohibition of trade The reiection of the appel- 
lant’s application for licence was illegal The Govern- 
ment had no power to prohibit trade in gram at all 
provided the requirements, which it imposed were not 
violated namely of applymg for a licence before carry- 
mg on trade and to abide bv the conditions presenbed 
m the licence issued The policy of the Government of 
refusing licence to all except to old merchants was an 
unnecessary interference with trade Mere convemence 
did not justify this policy It could not be urderstood 
in what way such a policy loas necessary for the purpose 
of ensuring public safety and interest and the defence of 
British India 

In the result, the Sessions Judge held that the 
appellant m this case applied, and the refusal of the 
licence was illegal on the part of the licensmg officer 
and that the appellant could not be convicted for having 
traded without a licence The appeal was allowed and 
the conviction and sentence set aside 

From the very beginning of this war, the 
tendency of the Central and Provmcial Govern- 
ments has been to discourage new entrants mto 
the field of trade and mdustry In almost all 
their Orders regulatmg trade, mdustry and 
transport facilities to new mdustnahsts or 
traders have been ruthlessly curtailed The 
Nellore trader has rendered a great service by 
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challenging this unnecessarily harsh action of 
the Government 

Bombay Government Bms Bengal 
Orphans 

While the people of Bombay have generously 
responded to the Call of suffering Bengal, her 
bureaucratic Government has issued a curious 
statement declaring that they were adopting 
measures to prevent destitutes from Bengal from 
coming to Bombay and deprivmg her citizens 
of a share of their rations The excuse for this 
declaration was that some organisation, not 
named, in Bombay had mvited destitutes to 
seek asylum there In fact, the invitation was 
only for orphan children The InduLU Social 
Reformer has pointed out that their number 
would not have exceeded the number of refugees 
from Europe and war prisoners The outspoken 
comment of this journal is given below 

A year or two before the War, there was a strong 
protest from Bombay doctors against the influx into 
Bombay of German Jews of the profession flying from 
the anti-semitic dn\e of the Nazis That protest went 
unheeded Incidentally The Reformer severely criticis- 
ed the Bombay doctors’ protest as violatmg me tradi- 
tional Indian pohcy of the open door Then Pohsh 
and other Etuopean Jews, prevented from entering 
Palestme, were allowed to land here on their mamten- 
ance being guaranteed by individuals or orgamsations 
The number of those who landed under this chspensation 
18 not known Doubtless they were a good few Then 
Polish orphans m large numbeis were brought and 
placed in charge of the Roman Catholic Aichbishop 
Then, there were several thousands of Italian war 
prisoners interned m this country The cost of main- 
taining them has been undertaken, by the Bntish 
Government but this means for the present merely a 
book entry in London and m no way eases the strain 
on our food resources When Lord Mountbatten makes 
his drive m the Eeastem Pacific, Japanese prisoners by 
the thousands will be sent to India, they will have to 
be fed and the Government of Bombay will have no 
say m the matter 

“ A Tremendous Triangle ” 

In a recent New Ylork speech Miss Pearl 
Buck said . 

“ American soldiers are now fighting on every front 
How they feel about the peoples and countries where 
they are fighting once they return home, thereupon 
rests the fate of the future of lastmg peace The 
peoples of India, China and Russia form a tremendous 
tnangle of the future and are more important to us 
perhaps than those of Europe ” 

A look at the world map will convmce 
anybody that India, China and ItusBia may 
form not a triangle but a great solid mass con- 
nected by overland routes and commanding 
nearly half the population of the* world The 
rebirth of Russia has taken place under the 
great Asiatic, Stalm. 


Indian Propaganda in America 

The Hindustan Standard reports a message 
from New York 

Mr Ramkrishna Sahu Modak and his American- 
born wife, who are conducting a course on India, pre- 
sented a costume for the portrayal of Indian daily life 
The wmter-long course deals with the caste system, 
history of the pie-Bntish India, outline of religions, 
Christian missionaries, the place of women, Indian 
liteiatuie and art, including music and dances by Indian 
performers, India’s life and philosophy today, the origin 
and growth of the Indian village, India’s economic and 
industrial development during the British rule, Indians 
understand Gandhi’s philosophy and the plan for post- 
war India 

Some service will no doubt be done by 
such activities to counter the false and mislead- 
inig propaganda about India carried on in 
America by interested parties This couple 
have found support there from the East and West 
Association and Miss Pearl Buck 

Undernourishment in India 

Sir Purshottamdas Thakurdas, in a state- 
ment to the Press, quotes Sir John Megaw’s 
estimate of under-nounshment in India 

In 1933, the Director of the Indian Medical Service, 
Major-General Sir John Megaw, estimated that ‘‘ 39 per 
cent of the Indian people were well nourished, 41 per 
cent poorly nourished, and 20 pex cent very poorly 
nourished At least eighty million people of India were 
perpetually hungry He reported further that disease is 
widely disseminated throughout India and is mcreasing 
steadily and rather rapidly In Bengal 7 per cent of 
the population were under-nourished ” “ The peasantry 
of Bengal,” says an ojfficial report of the Director of 
Health, “ are in large proportion taking to a dietaiy on 
which even rats* could not live for moie than a few 
weeks ” 

This already too low scale had been further 
reduced by another 75% when the Government 
of Bengal decided about the quantity of food 
to be distributed by free kitchens owned or sub- 
sidised by them Some time later, public opmion 
compelled them to admit the inadequacy of their 
scale Need for increment was announced but 
nothmg was done. 

Conditions in Chittagong 

Mr, Nur Ahmed, MLO, ex-Chairman, 
Chittagong Municipality, has issued the follow- 
ing statement: 

In July and August last death-roll from starvation 
in the town of Chittagong was 140 and respectively 
The deaths from malana, cholera and other diseases 
totalled 500 to 550 a month 

Though official and non-official relief has expand- 
ed, the conditions show no sign of improvement The 
number of famished human skeletons walkmg from door 
to door for a morsel of food is legion The gruel sup- 
plied from free kitchens provides little nounshment No 
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intensive plan foi medical treatment and medical relief 
IS in operation A few ill-equipped improvised rescue 
centies are quite madequate to attend to the numerous 
destitutes 

Milk kitchens and Homes for destitute children 
and oiphans should be opened m large numbers 
Arrangements should also be made foi quick disposal of 
dead bodies’’ 

Mr Ahmed says that he met the Hon’ble Revenue 
Ministei and the Hon’ble Minister for Public Health 
and pressed for more money for gratuitous relief and 
test relief, more elaboiate arrangements for shelter and 
feedmg of the destitutes and opening of more medical 
relief centres in the distiict Both the Ministers express- 
ed their great concern for Chittagong and assured him 
that they would be glad to sanction more money and 
medical aid if the local officials sent requisition foi the 
same 

Chittagong today is one of the most 
important bases of operation agamst Japan m 
Burma The district has already stood two 
bombings this year with courage Cannot the 
authorities at the Writers’ Buildings move of 
their own accord mstead of waiting for the 
district officials to .apply for relief ? Isi not the 
testimony of a responsible M L C , sufficient to 
.make them move ? 

Food Member Defines Food Policy 

The decision of the Government of India 
to take supreme control of Indian food situation 
and to override Provincial Governments if 
necessary was announced by Sir J P Srivastava 
at the All-India Food Conference held m New 
Delhi on October 13 Strong words in India 
and abroad about the Centre’s responsibility in 
the food bungling have produced this strong 
announcement, and it remains to be seen if it 
IS Allowed by strong action This much is clear 
that the Centre has not yet mustered sufficient 
courage to declare vltra vires the Provmcial 
bans on food export 

The Government of India Act 1935 
envisaged India as a federation, and a federa- 
tion m modern polity presupposes a strong 
Centre A Federal Centre afraid of constituent 
units to the extent of suffermg them violate 
express provisions of the Constitution Act is a 
sure sign of political decay Sir Jwala Prasad 
betrays his weakness when he says, “In the 
mobilisation of India’s resources the Govern- 
ment of India will have to take and implement 
decisions which may at times conflict with what 
appear to be local or sectional mterests” He 
emphasised that the tragic events of the past 
few. months had demonstrated the economic 
unity of India and the mter-dependence of the 
Provinces and the States, but he dared not tell 
the Provmces m plam words that all their ac- 


tions were not being taken in conformity with 
the constitutional law. 

In defining Government’s food policy, the 
Food Alember said firstly that they had accepted 
the Food Grain Committee’s lecommendation 
that India must cease to be a net exporter of 
food-stuffs He told the conference that in effect 
that policy had alieady been put into foice 
Secondly, he explained the Gotemment’s 
attempts to secure imports He said, “ My 
Government will not cease to make every effort 
to secure for India such further allocations as 
may be necessary to implement to the full the 
recommendations of the committee Thirdly, 
he expressed his intention to associate public 
opinion vith the work of his Department 
With this object in Mew he proposed to set up 
at the Centre, in an advisory capacity, a body 
representative of important elements 

Food Shortage After The War 

The London Spectator writes . 

Lord Woolton, speaking at Cardiff last Tuesday, 
wained his audience that jor a numbei of years to come 
there mil be a woild shoitage of food He was speaking 
not pnmariJy of the shipping situation and the means 
of transportmg food, but of actual ‘production, for in 
many parts of the world people have been diverted 
from food production to ottyr occupations concerned 
with war needs It mil take some time to get -the 
liberated peoples of Em ope back to a noimal agncultural 
life — ^many of the implements they wdl need will have 
to be manufactured — and in the meantime they will be 
drawmg upon world supplies. Production outside 
Europe has been hmited dunng the war years by the 
restricted means of evportmg it, and the diversion of 
men to other activities Lord Woolton said that his 
business was to look ahead and ensure that we get our 
fau share Farmers in this country may be sure that 
their full exertions will still be required for some time 
.ifter the war, and it will be part of the duty of food- 
planners to provide that subsequently our own agri- 
culture will continue to yield a suitable proportion of 
our food supplies But in this sphere, as m so many 
others, it is evident that we cannot expect an early 
removal of controls— possibly some sort of control may 
always be necessary In the year followmg the end of 
the war with Germany rationmg may be as severe as it 
IS now, and after that only gradually become more 
generous On one point raised by Loid Woolton there 
will be general agreement— the first care must be for 
the adequate feedmg of young children, by which the 
energy of the coming generation will be so much affected 

Government of India should take serious 
notice of Lord Woolton’s warning It is time 
that emphasis on food imports were lessened and 
more attention devoted to actual increase m the 
production of food Efforts should be made to 
supply cheap manure to the cultivator with a 
View te mcrease per acre production This 
essential aspect of the grow more food campaign 
has not received the attention it deserves 
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Intensive cultivation in tins country is more 
important today than the hunt for some open 
spaces in the public parks or city compounds 

Mr Amery’s Tirade Against Congress 

In an interview to the Sunday Times of 
London, Mr Araery carried on his usual tirade 
against the Indian National Congress He said 

‘The CoDgieat. Party had alw ly^ opposed the 
Federal bchcme and the hesitations of the Princes were 
increased bj its action in lomenting trouble in Indian 
States The Moslems, who had hiiheito been latoui- 
able on the whole to tire Federal pan, were in the 
meantime bi ought into ugoious opposition to it by 
then evpeiience ot the totahtaiian methods of the Con- 
giess Party m autonomous piorinoes There the Con- 
giess Ministries were functioning under orders of the 
Congress Uoiking Committee, m other words Mi 
Gandhi and not in responsibility to the Legislatures in 
which they used their majorities to impose the policies 
dictated to them by the Working Committee It wvs 
the fear that this e\peiience might be lepoated on an 
all India sea'e that turned both the Moslem League 
and the Prmces agamst the Fedeial Scheme ot the 1935 
Act 

“The leactions against the Congress methods led 
to a rapid cohesion of the Moslems during the next 
few years under Mr Jmnah, who declared that no form 
of Indian Federation will be acceptable to the Moslemi) 
and that as a sepaiate nation they will insist on being 
an entirely independent Dominion oi Dominions 
separate from the rest ol India Theie can be no doubt 
that the Congress Paitys handling of the temporaiy 
advantage gamed m the 1937 elections so alienated and 
alarmed both the Prmces and the Moslems as to make 
a constitution of the Lind provided by the Act of 1935 
impossible 

The Congress has never opposed any federal 
plan as such, its opposition was to the fedeial 
scheme as embodied in the Government of India 
Act Separate electorates, direct election to the 
Upper House and indirect election to the Lower, 
reservation of seats for the nominees of the 
Rulers most of whom are puppets in the hands 
of the Residents, unfairness m the allotment of 
seats between Bntish India, the States and the 
communities, — these were some of the features 
which led the Congress go against Mr. Araery’s 
Federal Scheme The Moslems in a body never 
identified them with the opposition against the 
Congress, only a section of it, mostly composed 
of reactionary elements having axes to grind, 
under the Muslim League stood m opposition 
not Only against the Congress but the Bntish 
Goveinment as well Muslim followers of the 
Congress and other pro-Congress organisations 
are not much less m number than the followers 
of tlie League 

The Congress is as much totalitarian, if it 
can. be called so, as Mr Amery’s Conservative* 
Party is His Party Executive guides the mem- 
bers who hold a clear majority m the Parlia- 


ment No charge of totalitarianism is brought 
against Coniervatne Party Caucus when they 
guide then own party members elected by the 
people Coalition Goveiniiients are not ana- 
thema to the Congiess Fi on tier Province and 
Assam both had Congiess Coalition Ministries 
Mr Rajagopalachanar’s reply to Mr Amery 
may be noted hcie . 

Mr RajagopaUclunar affiimed that the Congress 
Miniatiy m iViddMb had done nothing either dnectly 
01 mdiicctJy which could be detsciibccl as toULtaiiiin 
Ihe iact that the cleclo s letuined Congiess candidates 
m laige numbeiss was a sign oi then populaiily and the 
c\Lciit ol the tiu&t they wtie ab^e to inspiie 

If the Congiess had used liaud and picvented other 
paity candidates liom competing or h.*d thicatened or 
intimidated others, it could be said that Iheie was 
lotalitaiianism The elections weie conducted by 
Bntish oflSicials and the Congiess could not be chaiged 
with having manipulated the same in any way Nor 
did tlie Congiess altei its success at the elections, make 
icgulations ior the destiuction of othei paitics No 
o:ie fiom any paity that fimcnoned agamst the Congress 
could tiuthlully «*ay that then libeites were taken away 
by the Congiess Go\ernment 

Not a single otiicei oi the Government suffered 
because of Ins political \iews Not only did the Con- 
giess regime not mterfeie with the functioning of other 
paities, it did not hesitate to take action agamst Con- 
gie&smen and sympathiseis oi the Congress when it was 
consideied necessary Neither the Congiess Executive 
noi members of the Congress inteifeied w^hen action was 
taken agamst Mr Bathwala and Mr Mehe^ally This 
was deal proof that the Congiess had the least tinge of 
totahtananism 

But will Mr Amery dare raise the charge 
of totalitarianism against Mr Curtin and his 
Party Government in Australia or General 
Smuts and his Party Government in South 
Africa ? He is fond of speaking on so many 
subjects besides India 

Contempt of Court Case Against Tribune 

The Editor, printer and publisher and a 
reporter of the Tnbune were prosecuted before 
the Lahore High Court on charges of contempt 
of Court The charges against the respondents 
as set forth in the 'notice were three (1) the 
reproduction of vernacular newspapers comments 
on the arrest of Mr A C Bah, special reporter 
of the Tnbune, with the headlines “ Arrest made 
on flimsy grounds ” in the Tnbune of September 
6, the day when the habeas corpus petition for 
the release of Mr A C Bah was moved before 
Mr Justice Mohammad Munir at the High 
Court This, accordmg to the notice, was a 
comment on a matter which the editor and the 
publisher and prmter should have known -was 
coming up for adjudication in a court of law. 
The second charge pertained to the publication 
of the habeae corpus petition against the arrest 
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of Mr Bah in extenso The third chaige was 
the headlines of a criminal case pending before 
a court of law - ^ 

All the accused have however been acquitted 
The Contempt of Court cases are becoming 
disquietmgly frequent 

Production and Consumption of Food 
m India 

Much food for thought is afforded by the 
statistical details contained in a statement which 
was placed on the table of the Council of State 
by the Honourable Sir Jogendra Singh on the 
12th August last Taking into account the 
average production of foodgrams, as well as 
imports and exports thereof, in the case of each 
major province in India, their respective position 
as regards food supply appears as follows 

In the case of Assam the per capita pro- 
duction per year stands at 4 89 maunds as 
against a per capita consumption of 4 6 maunds 
The annual per capita production in Bengal is 
4 14 maunds, the consumption being 4 15 
maunds The corresponding figures in the case 
of Bihar are 4 26 maunds (production) and 
4 42 (consumption) In the case of Bombay, 
the production stands at 4 87 as agamst a con- 
sumption of 5 28 The Cential Provinces 
produce 7 34 maunds per head per year, 
consumption being 6 33 maunds In the case 
of Madias, the figure for production is 4 46 
maunds, as compared with a per capita consump- 
tion of 4 92 maunds The North-West Frontier 
Province has a production of 5 47 maunds, 
against a consumption of 5 51 maunds. In the 
case of Orissa, the production per head per year 
is represented by 5 45 maunds, whereas her 
consumption per head stands at the very low 
figure ot 3 61 maunds In the Panjab, the 
corresponding figures are 5 35 maunds and 4 85 
maunds respectively Sind comes m with an 
annual per capita pioduction ol 7 94 maunds, 
as against a consumption of 5 71 maunds In 
the case of the United Provinces, the corrcspond- 
mg figures are 5 06 maunds and 5 maunds 
respectively The figuies of consumption woiked 
out per adult male unit per day in ounces, stand 
as fo'lows Assam 22 1, Bengal 20, Bihar 21 2, 
Bombay 25 3, Central Provinces 30 4, Madras 
24, North-West Frontier Province 26 5, Orissa 
17 3 Paniab 23 3, Smd 27 5, and the Ufiited 
Provinces 24 

From these statistics, it appears that, 
judged by standards of consumption as compared 
with production, Assam, Bengal, Bihar, Bombay 


and Madras are deficit areas, the deficit in the 
case of the North-West Frontier Piovmce being 
almost negligible Of the remaining 5 Provin- 
ces, Orissa produces the largest surplus per head 
oi population by imposing a \eiy miserable 
standard of consumption on her population The 
Cential Provinces come next in point of surplus, 
and it is remarkable that the standard of con- 
sumption in the case of the Central Piovmces 
is also the highest of all the Provinces in India 
The above figures indicate the vaiying degrees 
of mgency of the examination of the food pro- 
blem of each Province from the point of \iew 
of attainment of self-sufBciency and improve- 
ment m the standard of consumption 

Do the Cultivators Hoard ? 

The Executive Council of the »Governor- 
General, as at present constituted, vas once 
facetiously described by a memhier of the 
Cential Legislature as a “museum of India’s 
disunity ” The Indian Members of the Council, 
who are in a large majority, have never been 
understood to work as a team even on non- 
political issues It seems that in the matter of 
the present food problem all the Indian hlem- 
beis are not of one mind. This impression is 
strengthened by certain significant observations 
made by the Hon'ble Sir Jogendra Smgli, 
Member-in-chaige of Education, Health and 
Lands, in a speech m the Council ot State on 
the food situation m August last Sir Jogendra 
Singh’s department is responsible for the Glow 
Moie Food movement, and being a practical 
farmer himself, he is in a better position to 
appreciate the point of view of the cultivators 
than most ot his other colleagues There has 
been much talk ot late about “ hoarding ” on 
the pan of cultivators in statements made by 
high officials beginning from the Secretary of 
State uown to the less important members of 
the public services It is a notorious fact that 
the vast majority of cultivators in India do not 
possess what aie known as economic holdings, 
the proportion of such holdings differing fiom 
piovince to province The numbei ot cuUivatois 
in Bengal who are in a position to hoard food- 
grams produced by them, is extremely small 
me charge ot hoaiding cannot possibly hold good 
against a very large bulk ot cultivatois who 
nevei have two square meals a day and whose 
food can hardly be described as balanced 
Refeiimg to this class of men. Sir Jogendia 
Singh observed as follows . 

Let us lor a moment lift our eye and survey 
milLons of men and women who are now engaged m 
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the heat of the sun, m the pouring ram and m puddled 
mud m producing food, on a wage which does not 
afford even bare necessities of life It is these men 
whose destinies we deeide It is these men on whose 
well-bemg the well-being of India depends They have 
never known the meaning of hoarding, from the day 
the giam appears on the threshing floor, they share it, 
and share it freely with others Indeed gram often dis- 
appears from the threshmg floor and the producer has 
to hve on borrowing till the next cr<m This endless 
struggle continues from year to year If the producers, 
by self^emal, instead of placmg m the market consume 
an additional ounce pet day, they can consume 30 lakh 
tons of gram in a year, and if they produce an addi- 
tional maund per acre, they can place 30 lakh tons m 
the common pool for urban consumption” 

How inadequate the normal consumption of 
food-grams per head of population is, was illus- 
trated by Sir Jogendra Singh with reference to 
a table with which we deal m another paragraph 
As regards methods of control which are gra- 
dually bemg introduced during the war period, 
Sir Jogendra Smgh does not seem fully to agree 
with the policy underlymg such methods Thus 
he observes 

“We have been caught by the war, we have been 
anxious to employ modem methods of controls and 
rationmg, relymg more on coercion than on co-opera- 
tion of traders and businessmen The result is that 
normal ehaflnels of trade have ceased" to flow, the 
confidence of the people has been shaken and the 
traders po more coax commodities from the meagre 
resources of 650,000 villages and carry the gram where 
needed as m normal times ” 

He next holds even Governments of Pro- 
vinces and States partially responsible for 
upsetting the normal balance between demand 
and supply of food-grams, as appears from the 
following observations 

“It IS not only that the cultivator has lost con- 
fidence but Governments of Provmces and States, both 
m surplvia and deficit areas, have been conservmg their 
own resources, buildmg up reserves m some areas and 
thus preventmg the free flow of commodities It has 
become a fashion to condemn the trader, and the busi- 
nessman” 

In this connection he quotes with approval 
the followmg observations made by Colonel 
Sleeman m 1834 . 

“In societies constituted like that of India,” he 
said, “the trade of the corn-dealer js more essentially 
necessary for the welfare of the cojnmumty than m any 
other, for it is among them that the super-abundance of 
seasons cf plenty requires most to be stftfpil up for 


reasons of scarcity and if public functionaries will take 
upon themselves to seize such stores, and sell them at 
their own arbitrary prices, whenever prices happen to 
nse beyond the rate which they in their short-sighted 
wisdom thmk just, no corn-dealer will ever collect such 
stores Hitherto, whenever gram has become dear at 
any mihtary or civil station, we have seen the civil 
functionanes urged to prohibit its egress to search for 
the hidden stores, and to coerce the proprietors to 
sale m all manner of ways, and, if they do not yield 
to the Ignorant clamour, they axe set down as in- 
different to the sufferings of their fellow-creatures around 
them, and as blindly supporting the worst enemies of 
mankmd in the worst species ol enquiry” 

The evils which have sprung from inter- 
ference with normal channels of trade, and 
substitution thereof by ^ inefficient Government 
agencies appointed on principles of patronage, 
if nothing worse, are too well-known m Bengal 
to need elaboration 


Fedor Ippolitorich Scherbatskoy 

Prof F I Scherbatskoy, the celebrated 
Orientalist, has passed away His death is 
stated to have occurred in Leningrad during the 
siege winter of 1941-42 He was born in 1866 
in Poland From 1888 he was m Vienna, study- 
ing Sanskrit poetics with Buhler At this time 
he published his book m Russian, The Indian 
Theory of Poetry He attended the Inter- 
national Congress of Onentalists m l^me m 
1809 Ee read Indian Philosophy with Jacobi 
m Bonn He toured m Mongolia where he came 
mto touch with the Lamas and conceived his 
idea of the Buddhist philosopher Dharmakirti 
as the “Indian Eant” His celebrated work 
Theory of Knoudedge and Logic in the Dootnne 
of the later Buddhism^ (m Russian) was pub- 
lished in 1903 He was also a Tibetamst In 
1910-11 he visited India His masterpieces are 
The Buddhist Logic (2 vols), editions of the 
Naya-Bmdu and its commentaries, Eefuiatvan 
of SoUpsism (Tibetan version), and the most 
elaborately schemed edition and translation of 
Ahhidan/hakosa, with its Chmese, Tibetan etc, 
versions and commentaries 

This great Onentalist was an ardent ad- 
mirer of the late Editor of The Modem Bevliew 
and one of its regular readers m Russia and 
had correspondence with binj 
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RAMANANDA CHATTERJRE : INDUES AMBASSADOR iO THE NATIONS 

By Sib JADUNATH SARKAR, Kt , c i e , d Litt 


Wameb Baqehot characterised “ the first thirty- 
years of the 19th century as a species of duel 
between The Edinburgh Review and Lord 
Eldon,” the Tory Lord Chancellor We may 
say with equal truth that the first forty years 
of the 20th century in India were marked by 
a still longer duel between The Modem Review 
and the Tories in power over India’s destiny 
The first editor of The Edinburgh Review lived 
to see his efforts bearing fruit in the passing of 
the Reform Bill of 1832 and the spate of liberal 
legislation that began with it The first editor 
of The Modem Review has just now (30th 
September 1943) closed his eyes with the 
struggle for India unended And The Modem 
Review meant Ramananda Chatterjee far more 
than the term ‘ editor ’ does elsewhere He had 
begun it even earlier, in 1901, though on a neces- 
sarily smaller scale and in the* Bengali language, 
m his Prabasi, which had at once seized the first 
place among the vernacular monthlies And 
now, in January 1907 he gave to that unrelentmg 
struggle for light, liberty and human progress, 
the more universal appeal of an English garb 
He edited the paper and impressed it with his 
personality, without a break for over 37 years 
Unlike Fiancis Jeffrey of The Edinburgh 
Review, Ramananda Chatterjee was not the 
agent of a poup or party, he was the founder 
and steersman of The Modern Review and made 
this paper what it has become 

And yet, at the outset, it was a most 
hazardous adventure for a man who had no 
accumulated wealth, who had just thrown up 
his salaried post as a College head on a question 
of principle, and who declined to take service 
anywhere else, though he had a powing family 
to think of His paper from its first number 
set an example of neat get-up and fine coloured 
illustration, which were then unique in Indian 
journalism-^nd very costly too In fact, this 
Review, at the end of the first eight months of 
its working, showed a debt of Rs 1,800, (as he 
then told me) 

But it supplied a .crying need of India at 
the time and immediate and rapidly powing 
recognition of its value came to his help. A year 
earlier the Partition of Bengal had pven the 
people a concrete demonstration of how India 
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can be dissected like the carcase of a dead 
animal by a sudden ukase from Whitehall,* 
without regard for racial, linguistic and cultural 
unity, and without even previously informing 
the people affected Europe and America must 
know -svhat the heait and brain of India felt on 
this question and others of which the Partition 
\vas a type 

Thus Ramananda Chatterjee became the 
voice of India to the world outside, and he was 
heard with attention in every country where 
reason and humanity were "honoured by its 
thinkers Milton has been called the- “ God- 
pfted organ voice of England,”— the sonorous 
and majestic champion of the Pcyprdo Anglieano 
to the Continent of Europe We cannot apply 
that image to R Chatterjee, rather will I call 
him the “ God-gifted silver trumpet of India,” — 
for his voice was ever that of cool argument 
and wise reflection He appealed not to the 
emotions, but to the “ dry light ” of reason and 
human experience, so justly praised bj; Bacon 
When the Indian National Congress was still 
young and its Founder Fathers gathered together 
in Calcutta for planning, one day Mr A 0 
Hume remarked to Mr N N Ghose (the 
Principal of Vidyasagar’s College and editor of 
the old Indian Nation) 

“ Ghose, I am of twice y6ur age, but I have not 
half your coolness and patience I envy your philo- 
sophic calm ” 

That was the right characterisation of 
Ramananda Chatterjee, too 

He was the “senior classic” (if I may 
borrow an English analogy) of his year (18^) 
among the graduates of the Calcutta University, 
bemg first in First Class Honours m English 
and also the first student in order of merit in 
the whole University He also distinguished 
himself in the same subject at the MA exami- 
nation, Besides English he cultivated a wide 
range of subjects, mcludmg Physics, and 
specialised m Economics, Political Science and 
History by unceasing private study His resi- 
dence at Allahabad for 13 years (1895 — ^April 
1908), as Principal of the Kayastha Pathsala, 

♦The then Secretary of State for India asked 
a Bengali barrister who was on a visit to him, to point 
out where on the map of India was Dacca, the capital 
of the new provmce that he had carved out 1 
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led to a most intimate fnendship with Major 
Vaman Das Basu, IMS (retired), a profound 
reader, tireless writer and staunch patriot Dr 
Basu, early m his service at Peshawar, had pur- 
chased for the price of waste paper, twenty 
maunds of the back numbers of high class 
English magazines and papers, which an old 
Colonel had collected during his long Indian 
exile and was now gettmg nd of, for retirement 
Home These Dr Basu sifted patiently and 
reduced to 2i maunds of clippings of valuable 
information, statistics and opinions, arranged 
the residue under subject- heads, and scrapped up 
the rejected mass These helped him to write 
his numerous books on British Indian history 
and polity, and supplied him with the solid 
backing oi faots, figures and authoritative pro- 
nouncements It might be argued that the 
material was old, — some of it going back to the 
pre-Mutiny days, — and that India (along with 
the rest of the world) had changed since they 
were written It is also true that a philosopher 
working on old papers in his closet is likely to 
look at persons and problems in a different and 
less realistic way than a man (equally wise and 
no less patriotic), who works m the busy world 
and has to grapple in daily practice with ad- 
mmistrative problems m their actual working, — 
and who thus comes to discover new difiSiculties 
and new ways of solution on which mere books 
can throw no light But then it must be admit- 
ted that the garnered expenence of old 
administrators like Munro and Malcolm, 
Sleeman and Heber, cannot be lightly set aside 
as “ time-barred,” when they plead for hberal- 
ism in the treatment of the Indians. R 
Chatterjee worked deep in this mme with V D 
Basu 

These authoritative opmions were only a 
part of the equipment of Ramananda He 
supplemented them with the latest statistics and 
pronoimcements of the best thinkers and promi- 
nent statesmen of Europe and America, which 
he patiently collected and systematically used 
Those horrid thmgs, the Indian Census Report 
Appendices, were his constant study I This 
fact gave a umque value to the Editor’s “ Notes ” 
m The Modem Review, and placed his paper as 
a class apart above all other reviews In fact, 
the first thmg that most readers did on receiving 
a new number of The Modem Review was to 
turn to' its Notes 

But Ramananda Chatterjee was a much 
greater thought-power than a mere columnist, 
however gifted He laid the greatest emphasis 
on India’s economic problems, her art old and 


new, and the facts of her historic past so dimly 
known before In the very first number of his 
Review, gut of 15 articles, three were on econo- 
mics, two on art, two on Indian history, and 
only one on politics — or two if we include a life- 
sketch of Dadabhai Naoroji in that category 
In fact, so much prominence was given by him 
to India’s past, m the pages of his paper, that a 
rival once remarked, with blended malice and 
truth , — “ The Modem Review has become a 
Review of Ancient and Medieval India ” 

A list of the contributors to The Modem 
Review from its foundation to 1943 will be an 
almost complete biographical dictionary of the 
leaders of the mtelligentsia of India during* these 
37 years, with some notable European and 
American sympathisers added Hence the in- 
fluence of The Modem Review in Vienna and 
New York no less than in Madras and Lahore 

Eor, The Modem Review is far other than 
an English version of the same editor’s Bengali 
magazme the Prabasx, as the ignorant sometimes 
suppose Its outlook has, from the first, been 
all-Indian, and even cosmopolitan, in its human- 
ism From its first number, Bengal’s special 
mterests took an*mfinitely small proportion of 
its space, while Maharashtra and the Panjab, 
Dravid land and the Indian States occupied the 
foreground of the picture Herein lay its 
catholic appeal India is one, whatever con- 
cerns one provmce of India cannot be a matter 
of mdifference to any true son of another 
provmce 

By nature, Ramananda Chatterjee was the 
antithesis of the platform orator, whose one aim 
IS to sv eep the audience off their feet by 
rhetorical effervescence and emotional appeal 
Ramananda’s lifelong endeavour, on the con- 
trary, was to build up opinion by an appeal to 
sober thought and refiection Sweet reasonable- 
ness (as Matthew Arnold has finely called it) — 
enlivened frequently by a flash of humour (very 
tersely put), was the character of his style of 
WTitmg 

Among the most frequent and valued contn- 
butors up to the time of her death in 1911 was 
Sister Nivedita. and even after her sad departure 
from our midst, her unpublished papers continued 
to adorn the pages of The Modern Review till 
they came to an end She converted educated 
India to the recognition of the true principles 
of art, and also mstructed the new school of 
“ Indian Art ” in Bengal by her wise criticism of 
their pamtings This Indian art became the 
special feature of The Modern Review Rama- 
nanda Chatterjee was the first to publish 
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colour blocks of pictures m any Indian 
magazine, and he was the first to give publicity 
to the Indian painters by the generous provision 
of three-colour blocks and black and white 
illustrations of their work along with studies 
on their lives and criticism of their style The 
very first number of The Modem Review con- 
tained an article on Ravi Varma with six blocks 
(one of them in tri-color) Dhurandhar, Nanda- 
lal Bose, Abanindra, Gaganendra, A Haidar, 
Ukil, Chughtai and many others came later, and 
so also did Molaram and the Kangra school, for 
their share of his publicity No expense was 
spared to do justice to the paintings in their 
reproduction The prints were a delight to gaze 
at for an hour together 

Here I may tell an interesting story which 
I heard from him In 1909 (?) Mr Ramananda 
Chatter jee was summoned to Lahore as a witness 
in the Panjab Treasonable Conspiracy trial 
The Counsel for the Ciown, Mr Bevan Petman, 
in his address denounced Mr Chatter] ee as a 
disloyal agitator who ought to have been placed 
in the dock with the accused Panjabi nationalists, 
and he supported his invective by saying that 
Mr R Chatter] ee had been dismissed from his 
chair at the Allahabad College for his seditious 
campaign m The Modem Review The true 
facte are that The Modem Review was started 
in January 1907 and Mr Chatterjee had 
resigned his post at that College four months 
earlier, and that too on a question of college 
management where he had insisted in vain on 
the obseivance of sound educational principles 
as followed in England So much for the 
veracity of the avocat class 

Well, this very Mr Petman when resting 
m the court after his speech, chanced to see 
some volumes of The Modem Review which 
Mr Chattel] ee had taken there with himself 
for reference if needed Mr Petman with the 
editor’s permission borrowed the volumes and 
turning over the pages remarked that he was 
charmed with the beauty and ineffable grace of 
the modern Indian pictures reproduced there, 
and that he did not know before that such artis- 
tic genius existed m the country The pictures 
(he added) would do credit to any European 
country and their reproduction was worthy of 
the best magazines of England Finally, he 
urged Mr Chatterjee to publish them m the 
form of albums. 

A curious testimony was borne to the power 
of The Modem Review by the Times of London 
only two years ago In an obituary notice of 
Rabmdranath Tagore, the English paper re- 


marked that the wide spread of the poet’s fame 
was mamly due to the very effective publicity 
given to his opinions and writings by the highly 
influential Modem Review 

Here it must be remembered that Rabindra- 
nath wrote directly for The Modern Review on 
exceedingly few occasions But very large 
numbers of his essays, tales, poems, dramas &c , 
were translated from the original Bengali into 
English (mostly by other hands) and published 
in this Review, these formed for many years 
the most attractive feature and the most valu- 
able portion of the English monthly But R. 
Chatterjee’s Bengali monthly the Prabasi print- 
ed Rabindranath’s contributions in an immense 
stream throughout the poet’s life and even after. 
Except for a short period in the Nmeteen-tens, 
no number of the Prabasi was without a piece 
from Tagore’s pen That dark interval was 
one of about two years, when a rival paper 
(foredoomed to infant mortality) was started 
for printing all of Tagore’s new writings on 
thick paper and large type, and not a single 
poem or paper from Tagore was offered to the 
Prabasi At the end of the eclipse, Rabindra- 
nath himself renewed the connection by sendmg 
Mr R Chatterjee a long contribution with a 
note saying, 

“It will not bnng me money, but it will reach the 
largest numbei of readers That's my consolation” 

But these two were great friends, kindred 
spirits, twm-brothers as far as intellectual and 
moral sympathies went, modified by the 
veneration due from the younger to the elder 
Sage As Ramananda openly declared after 
Rabmdranath’s death . 

“ Tagore was to me what Arthur Henry Hallam 
was to Tennyson, more than a fiiend, more than a 
brother 

Dear as the mother to the son. 

More than my brothers are to me” 

(In Memonam, ix) 

The profound wisdom of this silent thinker 
is, to my mmd, best illustrated by one of his 
notes, written several years before the present 
World War No II, when the Indianisation of 
the officers m a few selected Sepoy regiments 
was offered to us by Whitehall Mr Chatterjee 
then declared that India’s military defence could 
not be considered as safely established unless 
and until Indians m fully adequate numbers 
were framed and equipped for service m the tank, 
artillery, wireless, airforce, army medical and 
naval departments as well, with a proportionate 
reserve for expansion at any sudden need, and 
that the peace which the world was then enjoy- 
ing was the best time for makmg such an 
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advance He added that the appointment of a 
few Indians as commissioned officers in a strictly 
limited number of infantry regiments was 
only the mockery of a scheme of national defence, 
which would prove a fatal delusion and snare in 
our time of danger The present war, when the 
Sepoy army had perforce to be raised from 
li lakhs to 20 lakhs with breathless haste, and 
when an utter dearth of trainers and of auxiliary 
service officers for the Indian army has caused 
despair among our military chiefs, has proved 
how true a prophet Ramananda Chatter] ee was, 
and how he shared the usual fate of prophets 
by bemg scoffed at 

Here I may mention what I heard from 
Rabmdranath Tagore m 1908 Sir K G Gupta, 
then a member of the Secretary of State s 
Council, was sent out to India durmg the cold 
weather to tour the country, sound public 
opmion, and ascertam how it was that our 
educated youngmen of respectable families 
turned to political murders and “ hold-ups ” 
He asked Rabmdranath, whose reply was 

“ Give our youagmea military trauuag aad the 
right to eater the commissioaed raiika of then couatiy’s 
ara^, as la other laads, aad thea the aatural appetite 

£®'^thy youths for the heroic and the dangerous 
will find its normal vent, whereas under the present 
excliraon policy it is dnven mto the channel of pohtical 
mi^er and robbery, —the only thmgs open to a de- 
niilitansed gentry” 

This IS exactly what Ramananda preached 
for a life-time 


The founder of The Modem Beviev) has 
died m the fulness of years, honoured and loved 
by the best mmds of more than one country, 
more than one contment But he has died poor 
in the world’s goods, as he never compromised 
With meanness and vice, never stooped low to 
pick up lucre He has never been a popularity- 
hunter, he has attacked corruption in high places, 
sometimes alone m the Bengal press The very 
goal which he had been pursuing for 78 years 
seems to have been blotted out by the hornd 
flames and smoke of war, the reign of law has 
been replaced by that of a daily avalanche of 
ordinances, D I 0 No ad infimtum, and the 
economic ruin of “native” India has been all 
but assured by the astronomical inflation of the 
currency, the control of every agency and 
material of production and transport, and the 
annihilation of a whole rising generation by 
lack of food m a provmce known as “ the gra- 
nary of India ” The outer world had grown 
unutterably dark to his closing eyes, but he has 
gone to face the Great Judge in serene confi- 
fidence because he had very early chosen as his 
life’s guidmg principle — 

“ Thou hast the right to woik, but never to demand 
the fiuit of it as thy reward ” 


R. CHATTERJEE 

By editor a/ Asia Magazine 
[Santa Devi’s Collection) 


Posam) Apbil 10, 1936 

Wp in Amenca hear all too little about India 
Seldom does news filter through, and then it is 
most likely to be news of violent or spectacular 
events Even the most important develop- 
ments m the life of India receive but scant notice 
in our newspapers, and then only m a few of our 
large cities. 

Therefore as an American editor I feel it to 
be a peculiar privilege to have a contact, across 
tosands of miles, mth such a man as Rama- 

fw editor, so 

thoroughly informed, so sanely balanced and so 

2J™geous m his wntmg, that I know I can trust 

^ ^ once, m his 

home m Calcutta, surrounded by his family and 


mstantly conceived the deepest admiration for 
him This admiration has grown steadily as 
I have read his outspoken comments in The 
Modem Review Sometimes there comes a letter 
from hun, cordial, honest, clear and to the point 
All too rarely he sends us an article, and that 
always makes a red-letter day m the Asia 
office 

All who like myself hope for a better under- 
standmg of India among Americans, and 
vEnglishmen too, must wish that Ramananda 
Chatter] ee will long contmue to wield his pen 
and to tram other ]ournahsts to carry on lus 
noble work, 

(Signed) Richard J Walsh, 
Edrtor of Am Magazine 
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Personal Reminiscences and Tribute 

By AMAL home 

Editor, “ Calcutta Municipal Gazette ” 


I 

Cheistmas, 1906 The Indian National 
Congress which had met m Calcutta with Dada- 
bhai Naoroji as President, and a great exhibition 
of Indian industries, an adjunct of the Congress, 
had drawn thousands to this city from all parts 
of India Calcutta was all bustle and colour 
The Congress pandal, covermg the site now 
occupied by Alexandra Court, and the Exhibi- 
tion grounds, occupying the entire area now 
covered by the many premises between 
Chowringliee and Gokhale Road, faced each 
other, and one had only to cross the road to get 
mto one from the other An eager and preco- 
cious boy, who had just completed his thirteenth 
year, full of the Extremist politics of the Bengal 
School, had persuaded an indulgent father to 
make him his companion on his daily visits to 
the Congress-meeting Soon, however, the boy 
would tire of the speeches, most of which, of 
course, he could not quite follow, but he would 
sit quietly through all of them, and presently 
his father would take him to the Exhibition with 
its many attractions and side-shows, and there 
they would stroll, father and son, round the 
many stalls till lamps would be lit and the whole 
place transformed into a fairyland 

It was the last day of the Congress, and 
there seemed to be no end of speeches, and it was 
almost dark before the session ended Impatient 
to get into the Exhibition grounds, the boy was 
being led out of the crowd by his father when 
the latter was accosted and greeted by a friend 
of his whom the son had never seen before 
Dressed m a buttoned-up brown Kashmere 
tweed coat with trousers to match, a round cap 
crowning his non giey hair, his beaming 
countenance and noble presence not only arrest- 
ed attention but commanded respect at once 
Asked by his father the boy readily made an 
obeisance to the stranger and felt a gentle touch 
on his bent head Together they walked out of 
the Congress grounds,— the two friends talking, 
both evidently glad to meet each other, it seemed, 
after a long time. No, he was sorry, he could 


not accept any invitation to lunch the next day; 
he had to leave for Allahabad the same night, 
he was bringing out a new English monthly in 
a few days’ time, and it was in the press And 
there they parted, after a few minutes,— the 
boy receiving a pat on his head again 

This was my first “ meeting ” with Rama- 
nanda Babu My father “introduced” him 
to me after he had left us and told me all about 
him He had known him well since his student 
days and later when he was a Professor at 
City College where my father had also worked 
early in his life And he was full of his praise 
—his scholarship and erudition, the many gifts 
and graces of his intellect and character I 
had, of course, known him by name, being even 
in those days a diligent reader of the Praban, 
to which my father subscribed, and had also 
heard of him from a young coach of mine, who 
had gone up to Allahabad sometime ago and, 
though a perfect stranger, had enjoyed his 
hospitality He had told me thst Raraananda 
BaW kept his door open, and not for Bengalees 
alone, and how deeply respected he was in the 
United Provinces, through which my private 
tutor had toured on behalf of Jogendra Chunder 
Ghosh’s association for scientific education of 
young Indians abroad 

n 

A little over a year later, early in 1908, 
Ramananda Babu came down to Calcutta with 
his two papers and his family He took a 
house in Cornwallis Street on a private lane 
alongside of the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj 
prayer-hall He lived in this house and con- 
ducted his papers from it for more than a 
decade It was quite a modest house, but it 
soon became well-known as the Prabasi-office 
and the residence of the Editor of The Modem 
Review Down that alley had walked more 
celebrities and' more famous people than, perhaps, 
any other street in Calcutta had known— poets 
and politicians authors and artists, writers and 
journalists of all races in India and most nations 
in the world— all going to see Ramananda Babu 
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I know hardly any famous son of Mother India 
whom I had not seen going up or coming down 
that hardly eight feet wide passage And I had 
seen a future Prime Minister of England and a 
future Minister of Education— 'Ramsay Mac- 
Donald and Herbert Fisher— coming out of 
210/3/1, Cornwallis Street Both of them were 
then m India as members of the Royal Commis- 
sion on Public Services They were accompanied 
by Gopal Krishna Gokhale 

Ramananda Babu’s eldest son Kedarnath 
and myself soon became gieat friends We lived 
nearby, we were almost of the same age and we 
had many interests in common Both of us 
were voracious readers and devoured everything 
that came across our way We exchanged books 
and magazines, and he lent me his books and 
penodicals, sometimes even encroaching on his 
father’s collection And it was this that brought 
me to the notice of Ramananda Babu Kedar 
had lent me a book which belonged to his father, 
and he had left for Darjeeling Ramananda 
Babu needed the book I do not know even to 
this day how he came to know that the book 
was with me, hut one day, on his way back from 
his morning constitutional, he came to our house 
and asked my father where I was I was sent 
for, and, on my coimng, he asked me for the 
book I felt very much embarrassed, but he 
reassured me with a smile, adding that it did 
not matter even if Kedar was away, I could 
come and borrow books and penodicals as usual 
from his house My father told him, half in 
jest, that I wanted to be a journalist He 
smiled and said that I might find, if I ever be- 
came one, that journalism was not a bed of 
roses 

It was as his son’s fnend that he took notice 
of me, and soon I came to enjoy his affection 
I would often accompany him m his morning 
walks, “ falling m ” as he passed by our house 
He would greet me with a smile and we would 
walk up to College Square where he would be 
jomed by his friends, Krishna Kumar Mitter, 
Heramba Chandra Maitra, Pran K nshna 
Acharya, Lalit Mohan Das and one or two 
others whose names I now forget I would then 
naturally “ fall out ” but rejom him on his way 
home He spoke little, but would sometimes 
talk of his boyhood, of his home at Bankura, of 
his father who possessed great physical prowess, 
how as a boy he would often walk ntules visiting 
his relations from village to village, how simple 
were their lives, of his student days, how once 
R. C Dutt on coming to inspect school had 
given him a personal prize, so pleased the great 


author and admmistrator was with his English 
composition, how the famous Professor Tawney 
took his classes in English, and how Jagadish 
Chunder Bose taught Physics at Presidency 
College, which he had to leave because he lost 
his stipend as he was once too ill to attend the 
lectures for a penod He would sometimes even 
speak of the educationists he had known, and I 
still remember some stories he told me about 
a remarkable Englishman, a distinguished 
Wrangler, who was Professor of Mathematics at 
Muir Central College, Allahabad, who knew his 
Shakespeare from cover to cover He was, 
if I remember aright, Homersham Cox And 
it was then also that I heard from him about 
his friend Major B D Basu, the historian— 
of his .great scholarship, his fine library and his 
famous collection of Gandhara sculpture It 
was later my privilege to meet and know him 
thiough Ramananda Babu 

in 

These were days of struggle for him The 
Prabasi had begun paying its way but The 
Modem Remew, a little over two years old, had 
yet to turn the comer And it meant hard 
work and hardship He worked incessantly, 
day m and day out, as I have seen no other 
journalist work His day would begin with his 
letum from his morning walk, not later than 
seven, and he would be at the desk — reading, 
marking and clipping newspapers or periodicals, 
editing contributions, writing articles and notes, 
checkmg accounts and even receiving money 
orders or V P payments at the office, which was 
also his editorial “ sanctum sanctorum ” Barely 
furnished, this room had no electnc light or fan, 
-and was often crowded Right in front, in the 
narrow passage or in the backyard of the 
Brahmo Samaj prayer-hall children would play 
and shout, and m the next room we, his son’s 
friends, would often gather and hold ^eat argu- 
ment about this and that, but not the least 
perturbed, he would work on, not even for once 
either admonishing the children or the youths, 
who at least should have known better And so 
he would work, returmg only at midday for lunch 
and a little rest, and he would be back again 
in his chair after a couple of hours and occupy 
it till late m the evening Then he would go 
out for a short walk, returning home to dinner, 
books and bed — ^late at night Thus he built 
up his two papers, leading the life of almost 
an ascetic, living on the most frugal of meals, 
dressed m the simplest of clothes, sleepmg on 
the hardest of beds He knew no comforts, 
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no luxuries; denied himself all pleasures, no 
social engagements knew him, no amusements 
either And he was then only forty-five years 
old 

I had the great privilege and unique 
opportunity of seeing Ramananda Babu every 
day at this period of his life I had in the mean- 
while developed a great penchant for journalism 
and was very foitunate in receiving his guidance 
and encouragement I sat at his feet for my 
first lessons m writing for the Press, and he took 
such pains with my humble efforts that they 
were found fit enough to be published in Ins 
periodicals when I was still at college He 
would sometimes send for me and go through 
my writings in my presence, changing and 
correcting, adding and altering till, perhaps, 
very few lines of the original remained He 
would more than once return me my manuscript 
and ask me to rewrite it Among my cherished 
possessions is one of these manuscripts — a 
short article I wrote for the Prahasi when 
Rabindranath received the Nobel Prize in 
1913 He opened the portals of journalism to 
me and he gave me the start It was to him 
that I owed my first appointment m the Punjab 
-and my subsequent translation from the now 
defunct Lahore daily, the Panjabee to the Lahore 
Tribune, which had, a short while ago, acquired 
Kalinath Roy as its Editor 

W 

By 1910, within three years of the periodi- 
cal being started. The Modem Review had 
come to occupy the foremost place among 
India’s English journals Its elder sister, the 
Prahasi, started in 1901, had, of course, stormed 
the Bastille long ago Bengal had not known a 
journal like this before It was incomparably 
the best monthly in Bengali Both his journals 
were immensely popular, but they never swam 
with the stream They educated their readers, 
yet they were neither heavy nor boring He 
knew exactly to hold the balance between 
education and entertainment With him it was 
not a question of “ brightening ” a serious paper 
in the manner found lucrative for big circula- 
tion. It was not a question of a solemn 
periodical attemptmg to be spnghtly IJre an 
elderly lady trying to look twenty His 
journals combined education and entertainment 
as an organic whole — one mseparable from the 
other Ramananda Babu knew, if anybody 
did, that the first rule m journalism :s that you 
must be clear what public you are aimmg at 
and pursue it with an undivided mmd. His 


two periodicals soon attamed wide and influ- 
ential circulation, but never developed the 
opportunist politics that go with such 
circulation, nor were they ever subordinate to 
the mterests of any party or political leader 

The strength of these two journals lay m 
the ‘ Notes ’ Ramananda Babu wrote from 
month to month on all topics Of these again, 
the political Notes stood apart Cold as steel, 
sharp as a scimitar, they rent asunder all 
sophistries, all the specious arguments against 
India’s claim to Swaraj He paved through 
these Notes her way towards Home Rule as 
no other publicist in India had done Bristling 
with incontrovertible facts and irresistible 
arguments, they were beautifully arranged and 
conveyed as a rule in the simplest of words 
There were no purple patches ^ If ever there 
were, they were led up with extraordinary skill, 
and they seemed exactly as much as the subject 
will bear I once took the liberty of asking 
him as to how he, a student of English litera- 
ture which he had taught for nearly twenty 
years, could avoid liteiary embellishments to his 
writings I did not, of course, mean the literary 
jargons and cliches with which we lesser journal- 
ists seek to decorate oui ‘ leaders ’ or ‘ notes ' 
He knew that, and said that when he first started 
writing for The Modem Review, he made it a 
point to write for the common man, not the 
literary person, and he wanted to convey his 
ideas in as unornamental a garb as possible, m 
the plainest Anglo-Saxon words, with no refer- 
ence either to classics or to modem highbrows 
There was no staginess, no sentimentality in 
his writings His style was natural, direct, 
irresistible as a physical process He had little 
humour, but a grinhly satiric note sometimes 
crept into his writings His fearlessness, his 
freedom from partisanship, his consummate plain 
speech, his great pertinacity of purpose and his 
temble truthfulness soon won a very large circle 
of readers for his Notes, and among them were 
some of the foremost men of our time I have 
a vivid recollection of Aurobindo Ghosh scan- 
ning the Notes of The Modem Review from 
page to page sitting at the desk of his uncle 
Krishna Kumar Mitter (then detained as a 
State Prisoner at Agra), when he lived at his 
house, the old Sanjibani-o&ce at College Square, 
after his acquittal at the Alipore Conspiracy 
Case And I still remember the remarkable 
tribute he paid to Ramananda Babu’s journals 
in the columns of his English weekly Karma- 
yogin on their translating Indian Nationalism 
mto religion, mto music and poetry, into paint- 
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mg and literature I also remember what 
Gopal Krishna Gokhale said about The Modem 
Review, when, in my capacity of the Under- 
Secreta^ m charge of public meetings at the 
Calcutta University Institute, I went to invite 
him to speak under its auspices on the 
Elementary Education Bill, which he was then 
sponsoring in the Imperial Legislative Council, 
and when his old friend Prithwis Chandra 
Roy, the Editor of the Indian World, had 
deserted him over the issue, and Gokhale had 
found his staunchest supporter in Ramananda 
Chatterjee More than once at the height 
of the Non-Co-operation Movement, Chitta- 
ranjan Das had asked me as to what Rama- 
nanda Babu thought of a particular move or 
utterance of his, knowing full well that he did 
not subscribe to the orthodox Non-Co-operator’s 
views and differed strongly from him on those 
questions So great was the esteem in which 
Motilal Nehru held Ramananda Chatterjee as 
a journalist that he invited him to the chief 
editorship of the Independent when he started 
it at Allahabad in 1919, asking him to dictate 
his own terms and offered to bear all expenses 
for the transfer of his two papers back to 
Allahabad should he choose to do so I had it 
from Panditji himself in 1920 when I jomed the 
staff of the Independent, then edited by Bipin 
Chandra Pal 

The influence of The Modem Review became 
with years co-extensive with the commonwealth 
of thinking and cultured men and women all the 
world over, — ^a daily enlarging congregation of 
hearts awakened to a deep sense of love and 
regard for India, all that she had been in the 
past and all that she hoped to be in the future 
His work for his two papers has left an 
abiding mark on Indian journalism He enabled 
it to triumph over the disabilities resulting from 
imperfect technical equipment, and gave it a 
conscious pride, an awareness of the things of the 
mind, a sensitiveness to beauty, which wffl never 
be effaced 

V 

Ramananda Babu was a strenuous fighter, 
and when he hit, he hit straight from the shoulder, 
but never below the belt On public questions 
he would often differ and differ strongly from 
some of his friends, dear and esteemed friends, 
but no differences of opinion were allowed by 
him to loosen or even to affect his love and re- 
gard for them No one he loved and revered 
more than he did Rabindranath Tagore Yet 
on two different occasions he differed from him 


and differed openly The first was in 1917, 
over the choice of Annie Besant as President of 
the Calcutta Congress — a choice that the Poet 
not only approved but lent support to, by accept- 
mg the Chairmanship of the Reception 
Committee when the Moderates led by 
Surendranath Banerjea seceded from it over the 
issue Rabindranath was anxious for Rama- 
nanda Babu’s support, and before he finally 
threw in his lot with the Besantites, he went to 
see his friend, trying, if he could, to persuade 
him to his views I had the privilege of accom- 
panying him to Ramananda Babu’s house — the 
old Prabas^-office I have spoken about already 
It was past ten at night, and the narrow lane 
had no light As the Poet waited in his car, I 
went to fetch a lamp from the house I found 
Ramananda Babu reading, and he came down 
with a hurricane lantern and showed Rabindra- 
nath m Quietly we went up the narrow stairs, 
myself now leading with the lantern The Poet 
opened the conversation He gave his reasons 
for his support to Mrs Besant, Ramananda 
Babu gave his for opposing her Quietly the 
Poet listened to his friend and quietly he came 
away The next day, or the day after, I do not 
remember exactly, his acceptance of the Chair- 
manship of the Reception Committee was in the 
hands of Mrs Besant’s supporters I was the 
beaier of his letter of acceptance addressed to 
Motilal Ghosh, and when he gave it to me, he 
said that a load was off his chest now that he 
had been able to explain his position to Rama- 
nanda Babu It did not matter now if they 
differed 

The other occasion when Rabindranath and 
Ramananda differed was in 1938 over the partial 
scrapping of the Bande Mataram song as a Con- 
gress anthem on the ground of its being offensive 
to the religious feelings of the Muslims Rama- 
nanda Babu, as readers will no doubt recall, did 
not share the Poet’s opinion on the question and 
held forth against it m The Modem Review and 
the Prabasi Yet, if I might say so, he worship- 
ped the very ground the Poet trod I shall never 
forget what he once told me about him It was 
many years a^o Both of us had gone to see 
the Poet at his Jorasanko residence He was 
slightly indisposed and was in his bed-room on 
the second fioor into which we were ushered 
We found him with a well-known Homeopathic 
practitioner of Calcutta and a young relation, 
just returned from abroad after many years 
The doctor left after sometime; the young man 
remained and went on talking, almost completely 
monopolismg the talk, about bis ei^ieneiiceB in 
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Europe There Wa8 no end to his tpse dmts or 
to his self-assurance The Poet listened on in 
silence though it became increasingly oppressive 
Ramananda Babu sat quiet all through It was 
getting late, and we took leave of the Poet As 
we walked back home through the lane where 
now runs Chittaranjan Avenue, I could not 
conceal my annoyance with the bore we had 
left behind Then Ramananda Babu said if I 
had noticed that the Poet listened to eveiy one 
as if what he had to say was of supreme im- 
portance, but when there was no occasion to 
listen, , there was a far-away look m his eyes, 
as though he could see something that was 
invisible to the rest of us I did not then quite 
understand what he meant I realized it after- 
wards 'and knew how truly and felicitously 
Ramananda Babu had put it The Poet was 
really at heart a solitary man with the sohtude 
of a mind voyaging through strange seas of 
thought, alone 

VI 

Ramananda^ Chatterjee was the soul of 
sincenty and never could be anything else He 
had the simplicity of all noble natures He was 
shy and sensitive It was the shyness and 
sensitiveness of spiritual aloofness He had the 
utmost contempt for the art of studying appear- 
ances and for the tucks by which public men 
catch the limelight The supieme type of 
concentrated publicist, he never publicised him- 
self. He never gave an interview m his life 
and never “ posed ” for the Pi ess photographer 
For many years he led a most secluded life, and 
at last when his fame spread far and wide, he 
was dragged into publicity and public life, whose 
hoqpurs came thick and fast for him, within 
a few months he became an all-India figure 
His single-mindedness and simplicity, the great 
dignity of his character, his devoted services to 
his fellowmen, his steadfast allegiance to high 
ideals and his most passionate patriotism won 
him a position of honour and authority in India 
which few of his contemporaries had enjoyed 
He fought for India till the last breath of his 
life 

It IS not, however, in the gestures of the 
arena, but in the familiar and domestic things 
of a man’s home and immediate surroundings 
that you divine the man And this man was 
noble Of him it may be said “ a larger soul 
hath seldom dwelt in a house of clay” Hi& 


m 

love and affection, his tender consideration, 
ins aboundmg humanity were beyond praise. A 
great sorrow came to his life m 1919, when his 
youngest son Prasad suddenly died after a brief 
illness Always a deeply affectionate and al- 
most an mdulgent father, the blow was a terrible 
one for him, made all the more unbearable by 
the partial loss of reason the shock brought for 
his dearly beloved and devoted wife, Manorama 
Devi, 'vvho was a true helpmate to her husband 
— a woman of remarkable courage and striking, 
personality I was at Lahore when Prasad died 
He was a gifted child with an original bent of 
mind He was like a younger brother to me, 
and I wrote to the sorrowing father how I felt 
when I heard the sad news And he wrote back 
“It V ill, never be Uie same again” And he 
really was never altogether the same man agam 
He retired from Calcutta for a time and lived at, 
Santiniketan The death of his wife in 1935 
left him desolate A more loving husband I have 
never known Always deeply reserved, frugal 
of speech, he unbent in congenial society and 
became what he was in his own jjome and to his 
friends,— the most urbane and delightful of 
companions He loved children and children 
loved him 

A man of rare moral elevation, of unim- 
peachable private life, deeply religious, of 
tiansparent sincerity of conduct, he led a simple 
ordered life such as all can live, but few do The 
mateiial simplicity of his existence was some- 
thing extraordinary and rarely met with His 
devotion, his courage, his selflessness, his 
mdifference to praise or blame or public opinion 
were worthy of emulation even by the highest 
in our land He who gives these to the world 
gives to it infinitely more than those who give 
laws and schemes, doctrines and dogmas or lead 
rival parties of politics 

For more than thirty-five years it was my 
singular good fortune to enjoy his fatherly affec- 
tion He guided me, he helped me, he 
encouraged me and praised me He gave more 
than I deserved, and with a contrite heart, I 
remember occasions when I must have hurt his 
feelings But he was always understanding, 
always forgiving, I can never repay his kind- 
ness Now that he is gone, I can only offer to 
his sacred memory my tear-stained tribute of 
love and reverence, my heart’s homage to his 
immortal soul 

Calcutta, October 1, 1943 
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RAMANAJVDA (miTERJEE 

By LEHAR SINGH MEHTA, ba, ilb 


Ramananda Chatterjee, the distinguished and 
scholarly Editor of The Modem Review and 
Praboii, breathed his last in the evening of the 
30 ih September 1943, in the 79th year of his 
earthly life 

Within the compass of a magazine article 
it IS not possible to give an adequate idea of 
the genius, personality and achievements of this 
consummate journalist Moreover, there is no 
authentic biography of this illustrious' publicist 

Bom of poor parents in the Bankura 
District m 1865, it was with great difficulty that 
he could educate himself Mr Chatteijee start- 
ed bis career as a teacher and worked for some 
time as a professor of Kayastha Pathsala m 
Allahabad. \^ith a very moderate source of 
income at his disposal he started the Bengali 
Journal, the Prabasi, m the year 1901 For a 
good many years the Monthly was conducted, 
as It had to be, at a deficit annual balance sheet. 
In 1906 he preferred to resign rather than to be 
subseivient to the dictates of the Managing 
Committee of the Kayastha Pathsala His total 
savings baldly amounted to even a month’s 
household expenses This, however, did not 
damp his amour He took a leap in the dark 
and made up his mmd to conduct a standaid 
English monthly, named The Modem Review 
Subsequently he returned to Calcutta from 
Allahabad and started the well-known Hindi 
Journal, the VishciL BhoTot He married 
Manorama Devi, whose all-round activities 
almost equalled his own Together they worked 
feverishly for many a cause 

Ramananda had been a journalist from his 
teens He wrote with terrible frankness and 
truth, with strong humamst sympathies, lumi- 
nous but kindly He never went to any school 
of journalism to take lessons, nor did he desire 
to imitaie anybody His was an enviable 
ambition Old age and mfirmities never hmdered 
his way He spent his whole hfe like a prodigal 
and never hoarded life as a miser hoards gold. 
He wrote much on religious, economic, educa- 
tional, social, political, historical subjects and 
on musm, arts and crafts It is a pleasure and 
a delight to go through his articles and com- 
ments There is in his writmgs nothmg of the 
hurry of the 20th Century and its feverish 


unrest He was one of the foremost creative 
publicist, not of our time, but of all times His 
reputation was ne\er noisy, but it steadily went 
up with the increase of years Like Lewis 
Harcourt he possessed a capacious mind, movmg 
without haste and without deviation 

Much is said of Mr Chatterjee’s simplicity 
of style It is his own, the natural, the neces- 
sary Clearness and simplicity, coupled with 
precision and logical sequence, are the seciet 
of his success There is loim and substance, 
flame and spirit He would be the last man to 
worry his readers to weaimess 

The ommscience of an editor is a well-known 
joke He was a serious student of history and 
laws of nations and their constitutions and 
governments as also of eastfiin and westein 
religion and philosophy As fates of all peoples 
and nations are mextncably mterwoven, ho 
could not do without a sound knowledge of 
woild economics and would Icel moie at home 
in international politics His house was littered 
with books Certainly the man of learnmg he 
was, as Macauiay said of Miiion He would 
never fight ahy of discussions on commeice, 
industry, finance, banking, sociology, anthropo- 
logy, religion, psychology, race-cuuuie, education, 
village and town impiovement schemes, and 
so many ^other vocations and piolessions 
You may tap any subject you like He knew 
jurisprudence, penology, geoiogy, and mming 
and forest laws, tending to the conservation and 
promotion to the mteiest of the people 
(c^uestions relating to labour, agrJcuituie, lail- 
way, transportation, shipping, navigation and 
aviation never escaped the meticulous examina- 
tion of this critic. Having astonishing vision 
he, like Kipling, gave the impression of encyclo- 
psedic knowledge With the spirit of Haldane 
he would always take you mto his confidence 
Mr Chatterjee led a very simple life 
People always wondered at his simplicity and 
frugahty He was a seer, a Rishi, who always 
took unalloyed interest m human welfare 
Though a self-disciplined Sanyasi, he was never 
a religious bigot To him true Satvikata consist- 
ed in rrghteous activities “Indeed,” wrote 
Tennyson, “ what matters it what a knows 
and does if he keeps not a reverential looking 
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upward” The name of the Almighty was as 
familiar on his lips as it was on the lips of 
Gladstone or Tagore Like Bryan he mingled 
religion and politics in the same breath For 
what Thomas Hardy called the ‘professional 
optimist’ he had unaffected «corn The world 
IS with those, he would tell you, -^ho, like 
Browning’s Grammarian, are for the morning 
As for his ideal of womanhood many of his 
comments addresses and writings have to be 
read Like Mrs Pankhurst he stood for the 
complete civic and political emancipation of 
women, and for their full and equal citizenship 
A woman has like a man he observed right to 
see how her nation should live He believed in 
the equal opportunity for all in freeing women 
from all disabilities which hinder them from 
obtaining their lUst right and contributing their 
due share in the regeneration of their mother- 
land The famous saying of Charles XI of 
Sweden, “Madame, I married vou to give me 
children not to give me advice,” still represen<’s 
much of the thought of men in relation to women 
But it hung like a dark pall over his spirit 
His patriotic writings are characteristic 
with a mordant humour and swiftness of retort 
He felt stronglv that the barriers of mutual 
suspicion and hostility between classes and 
communities were the real impediments on the 
wav to our achieving national «elf-realisation 
He was anxious that the idea of Pakistan should 
die art easv and early death He dreamed and 
thought and talked of the freedom of India 
He demonstrated at the third Session of the 
All-India Indian States’ PeopVs’ Conference, 
he’d in Bombay on the 9th and 10th ,Tune 1931, 
and which was presided over by him, that the 
ancient Hindu ideal of kingship was not absolute 
but limited As for the proyincial autonomy 
he pointed out as far back as 1937 that the 
ordinary powers which the Government of India 
Act, 1935, conferred on the Governors were such 
that the usefulness and the beneficence of all 
ministries depended upon the good grace of the 
Governors “ With the Bande Mataram Song,” 
he remarked, “ are associated the memories of 
innumerable deeds of heroism” A brilliant 
man full of energy, full of capacity, he was still 
young though over seventy “ The one prudence 
in life ” savs Emerson, “ is concentration ” Mr 
Chatterjee had the concentration of the fanatic 
His varied national reconstruction activities 


were bewildering and like Llyod George he was 
loyal till last to his simple faitli 

As a social reformer he rendered invaluable 
sennce to his country He was often grieved to 
think of the different castes and creeds and was 
distressed over the miserable lot of the untouch- 
ables His advocacy of the compulsory and free 
primary education irter-caste marriage and 
abolition of the caste distinction shows that his 
activities vere multifarious and that his love 
for service was in=atiab’e He was equally 
devoted to Indian culture His love for villages 
and rural activities as also for Indian architec- 
ture and painting music and dance was genuine 
and touching How deeply he loved India’s 
arts and crafts becomes clear even to a casual 
reader of any issue of The Modern Review 
Mr Chatterjee did another important work 
in teaching the modern India reverence for great 
men He set before us in a most effective 
manner, through the columns of his esteemed 
journals, eminent persons of international fame, 
who lived and toiled, dared and suffered and 
achieved for the betterment of the world 
In religion and philosophy he was of the 
line of our ancient religio-philosophical teachers, 
whose religion and philosophy are fused compo- 
nent of the whole His desire to strengthen and 
purify Hinduism never meant hatred of Islam 
and other religions His ideal was the same 
as that of Rsia Rammohun Eov who led India 
out into the freedom of time and space ‘ India 
IS 'the home of all that is great and noble — a 
a noble religion and a noble philosophy’ This 
IS the message that Mr Chattenee has left us 
The friendship between Mr Chatterjee and 
Tagore was conspicuous That he had great 
admiration for Tagore is testified by his follow- 
ing words 

“I have been pmilpged to publish perhaps a larger 
number of noems, stones novels, articles etc from 
RsbindraT'ath's pen, in Bengali and English, than any 
other editor” 

Tagore also equally esteemed Mr Chatter- 
lee They were as inseperable as Castor and 
Pollux, or Dr Johnson and Boswell, or David 
and Jonathan ' 

His death is like a fall of the mighty and 
majestic tree, which has left a lonesome place 
against the sky Who can take his place ? His 
death means withdrawal of a great sage, 
philosopher, patriot and scholar. 

Udaipur 
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Mb Ramananda Chatter] ee is already well- 
known to the Indian public as a gifted journalist, 
a deep political thinker and a staunch patriot 
His three famous journals — The Modem Review, 
Prabasi and the Vishcd Bharat — 'have been im- 
parting knowledge, mspiration and entertainment 
to countless men and women in this luountry 
The fame of The Modem Review hag even 
transcended the boundaries of India and, before 
the outbreak of the present war, this journal 
had a fairly good circulation abroad While 
in New York, the writer had an opportunity to 
meet the world-renowned scholar and writer, 
Mr Will Durant and his wife, and both Mr 
and Mrs Durant paid a high tribute to the 
informative and 'thought-provoking notes which 
Mr Chatterjee used to write for this journal 

But, until very recently, the number of 
those who knew about Mr Chatter] ee's contri- 
bution to blmd education in India, was indeed 
insignificant This deplorable ignorance is a 
clear mdication of the lack of public interest 
in the education of the blind m this country 
Mr Chatter] ee’s contribution to this cause is, 
however, of supreme importance for what is was 
as well as for what it did 

The credit of devising Bengali Braille is Mr 
Chatterjee’s It is qmte remarkable that Mr 
Chatterjee who apparently did not have any 
special knowledge or training m blind work, 
could devise a system for the blmd 51 yeais 
ago which IS still in use in a slightly modified 
form This simply speaks for the versatile 
gemus of Mr Chatterjee, and his contribution 
should receive a grateful acknowledgment from 
workers for the blmd in India, although, pro- 
fessionally speaking, he was not one of them 
Strangely enough, so far as the writer is aware, 
no one made a reference in writmg to this work 
of Mr Chatterjee before 1940 How could this 
great contribution be shielded from public 
knowledge for about half ^ century ? 

^ order to appraise properly what Mr 
Ohatter 3 ee has done for the blmd of this country 
K IS necessary to know something about the 
BraiUe system and .about the state of blmd 
education m India at the tune when he made 
his confjibution The present article is not 
mtended to be either techmcal or exhaustive 
Consequently, only a very brief survey of the 


points referred to above is undeitaken in the 
following paragraphs 

Braille is a system of reading and writmg 
employed by the blind and it is made out of sue 
embossed points or dots arranged m various 
positions and combinations 

Before the introduction of Braille, several 
systems of reading and writing for the blind 
were devised and experimented in Europe 
and America, but none was found to be 
quite satisfactory In 1829, Louis Braille, 
himself blind, invented this system which 
18 known after his name and which is at 
present the only Point System used by the blind 
in everv country But Braille had to wage a 
long and continuous war against its rival systems 
for recognition Even in the French school where 
Louis Braille was a teacher, this system was 
not accepted until 1854, le, a quarter of a 
century after its invention In America, this 
rivalry, known as the “Battle of the Types,” 
was the severest 

However, the intrinsic merits of the Braille 
System were gradually recognised and all the 
competing systems were abandoned in its 
favour Of course, adaptations and modifica- 
tions had to be made by different nations 
according to their .alphabetic and linguistic 
needs, but the basic six dots formulated by 
Louis Braille have been universally accepted 

Blind Education m accordance with the 
Braille System was introduced in Indiff towards 
the close of the last century In 1892, when 
Mr Chatterjee devised his system, there were 
only two m^itutions for the blind in India,— 
one at Raj pur near Dehra Dun, and the other 
at Palamcottah, Madras Both these schools 
were started by the British missionaries and 
they soon adapted the English Braille to the 
languages prevalent in those provinces 

If Mr Chatterjee wished to establish a blind 
school m Bengal, he could have easily done so 
But it seems that he was more interested in the 
afflicted humanity m general than in any parti- 
cular section of it “Dasashram” which was 
founded in Calcutta in order to shelter and 
protect all types of needy and handicapped 
persons, had a monthly loumal of its own, name- 
ly, “ Dasi,” of which Mr Chatterjee was the 
editor. This journal was started m 12M BB., i.e , 
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m 1892, and Mr Chatter] ee used to write about 
topics touching different social service fields 
In the second issue of the journal, he contribu- 
ted an article stressing the need of imparting 
suitable education to the blind To this article 
he appended a complete plan showing how the 
English Braille could be adapted to Bengali 
At this time, there was no school for the blmd 
in Bengal and, so far as is known, there was 
no one who took any active step to start one 
Mr Chatterjee’s adaptation of Bengali Braille 
did not, therefore, produce any tangible effect 
just then Besides, with the extinction of “Dasi” 
in 1895 and Mr Chatterjee’s departure from 
Calcutta about that time, the whole idea of 
blind education in Bengal seems to have been 
shifted to the background 

The next device of Bengali BiaiHe which 
IS in use at present, is said to have been made 
by Mr L B Shah some time after 1894 The 
writer’s only source for this mformation is the 
Report of the Calcutta Blind School foi 1939, 
page 4 Thus, from the point of view of tune, 
Mr Chatter] ee devised his system at least two 
or three years before the one evolved by Mr 
Shah, and smce Mr Shah’s system differs very 
sli^tly from that of Mr. Chatterjee, it can be 


definitely established that Mr Chatterjee is 
the originator of Bengali Braille 

The reason as to why Mr Ohatterjee’s 
origmal adaptation was not put into actual use, 
IS quite understandable But it is indeed very 
difficult to explam how Mr Chatterjee’s great 
achievement was altogether ignored and for- 
gotten by the public in general and by the 
workers for the blind in particular ' As stated 
befoie, no one made any public reference to this 
work of Mr Chatterjee befoie 1940 

In 1938, while engaged in the collection of 
data for his doctoral thesis, the writer quite 
accidentally came across the copy of " Dasi ” in 
which Mr Chatterjee’s article on blind educa- 
tion appeared The result of the writer’s finding 
was passed on to othei workers for the blind, 
and at present, Mr Chatterjee’s contribution 
to blind education in India has been fully 
acknowledged 

It 18 indeed very gratifying, to note that the 
authorities, staff and students of the All-India 
Lighthouse for the Blind got an opportunity 
during Mr Chatterjee’s lifetime to express 
publicly their sense of deep appreciation for his 
long-neglected work for the blind This was 
done by presenting an address to him at his 
sick-bed on the 5th September, 1943 
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THE LATE BABU RAMANANDA CHATTERJEE 

By KALINATH RAY 


Among the httle band of distinguished Indians 
Viho have served their country and humanity 
during the last half a century with intense and 
unfailmg devotion as well as with conspicuous 
ability and distinction Babu Ramananda 
Chatter] ee, whose death is being mourned to- 
day by millions of his grateful and admiring 
countrymen will always have a pie-eminent and 
abiding place And the most remarkable thing 
about this devoted and life-long service is that 
it was rendered not in the way in which most 
othei illustrious Indians of Mr Chatter] ee’s 
time and generation served their country and 
humanity, by taking an active and leading part 
in public movements or by moving or thundering 
public orations, but by quiet and unostentatious 
work in the field of ]oumalism, and parti- 
cularly of journalism of that most unobtrusive 
variety, periodical literature It is true 
that for some years Mr Chatter] ee had 
regularly attended sessions of the Congress, and 
towards the close of his life he had been pro- 
minently associated with the Hindu Mahasabha 
But be had won his laurels independently of 
and without any reference to his association 
with the Congress, and long before he joined 
the Hindu Mahasabha, and it is safe to assert 
that in thinking of him and his great services 
to his country and humanity not even the most 
ardent Congressman or Hindu Sabhaite ever 
thinks of his association with those great orga- 
nisations Primarily and principally if not 
solely he was known and admired as the editor 
of two monthly magazines, one in Bengali, the 
other in English, both founded by him and 
raised by him to the pinnacle of glory. 

Here, indeed, was his chief distinction as a 
public man There have been other cases in 
which Indians have before now served their 
country and won enduring fame as journalists, 
but they were for the most part associated with 
daily journalism, which necessarily nveted public 
attention on their work from day to day The 
editor of a monthly magazine suffers from the 
great disability of appearmg before the public 
eye only once in a month The average reader 
cares more for topical subjects than for subjects 
of permanent interest, and most topical subjects 
naturally become stale by the time that a new 
number of a magazme makes its appearance 


Another and equally serious disadvantage of a 
- monthly magazine is that the space at its 
disposal for dealing with matters of current 
mterest is necessarily limited as compared with 
a daily or even a weekly newspaper If in spite 
of these obvious and undeniable drawbacks the 
two magazines edited by Babu Ramananda 
Chatterjee, the Prabasi and The Modem Review, 
won resounding fame and wielded tremendous 
influence over contemporary life and thought m 
India it was because he had qualities which 
distinguished him from most other editors of 
monthly magazines in this country It was these 
qualities that enabled him to impart to the 
two magazines, almost from the first, the charac- 
ter of public institutions rather than of 
individual enterprises in the field of periodical 
literature That character they retained to the 
last day of his life 

# « « « « 

What are these qualities ? The first and 
most noticeable of these qualities, of course, was 
Mr Chatter] ee’s intense and passionate nation- 
alism I know of no newspaper or periodical 
in India which in every single issue bore the 
unfailing impress of this nationalism in a larger 
measure or a more unmistakable manner than 
Mr Chatterjee’s two magazines In his selection 
of articles and of contributors an editor has 
naturally to think of many things, and no one 
can deny that Mr Chatterjee had a peculiar 
knack of choosing the best contributors and 
articles available to him But the discriminating 
reader was sure to find that even in this matter 
Mr Chatterjee’s guiding principle was his 
passionate love of country and his intense solici- 
tude for its all-round well-being This love of 
country and this solicitude for its well-being 
literally dominated and were, indeed, the most 
conspicuous feature of his editorial comments, 
even as those comments themselves were the 
dominating and most conspicuous feature of 
every issue of each of his two journals In most 
other magazines editorial comments are regarded 
more or less as a conventional thing, arid are 
overshadowed by contributed articles Very 
different was the case with the Prabasi and The 
Modem Review Here the first thing to which 
the habitual reader of either magazme was sure 
to turn was the editorial comments, and he was 
sure to turn to them not merely for pleasure or 
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enjoyment, but for inspiration and guidance 
And in most cases be was sure to find what 
bo sought There was hardly any event of public 
impoi lance, political, social, educational or 
economic, which had occurred during the pre- 
ceding month, on which, until age and ill-health 
had enfeebled him and made it impossible for 
him to attend to his editorial work personally, 
the editor did not make his comments, and there 
was hardly any comment which was merely a 
repetition of what others had said or which did 
not bear the stamp of his genius As time passed, 
his task in this respect naturally became one of 
increasing difficulty The thoughts' and ideas 
that had at one time been confined to a hand- 
ful of writers and speakers of the first rank, 
among whom Mr Chatterjee was one gradually 
became current coin Here as elsewhere the 
paradoxes of one age become in the course of 
time the truisms and commonplaces of another 
It thus came to pass that almost every single 
event of public importance and every public 
utterance of a statesman in an official position 
or an unofficial social or political leader was 
examined critically in most Indian newspapers 
from the point of view of nationalism, long before 
any monthly magazine could possibly appear with 
the editor’s comments on it But it is to the 
lasting credit of Mr Chatterjee that even this 
did not deprive his comments entirely of their 
freshness and of their individual autochthonic 
quality 

* # * « * 

The second noticeable quality of the two 
magazines, or rather of the editorial comments 
in them, was a singular combination of strength 
and self-restraint The large majority of 
speakers and writers habitually mistake irtrong 
words for strong judgment, and cannot write 
strongly on any matter on which they feel 
strongly without losing all control over them- 
selves Temperamentally as well as by his 
training and character Mr Chatterjee was, from 
first to last, at the farthest possible distance 
from belonging to this category He never wrote 
otherwise than strongly on any subject on which 
he felt strongly, but his strength was the strength 
of argument and not of invective Better than 
most men he knew that there are few things 
so essentially weak as strong words, that ad- 
jectives are too often the ^eatest enemy of the 
substantive Partly no doubt Mr Chatterjee, 
like other writers and speakers of potent stamp 
belonging to his category, was able to avoid the 
use of strong words by his style and his manner 


of dealmg with public questions and events. 
Unlike so many others, he did not consider him- 
self a “public piosecutor for the universe,” 
wliose business is to draw up an mdictment 
against all who differ from him, but a judge 
whose business is to examme patiently all sides 
of every matter that comes up for adjudication 
and having done so to make out a case tor one 
side or the other on the basis of evidence and by 
means of argument, and then deliver his judg- 
ment It was this analytical and argumentative 
manner that really distinguished Mr Chattel jee’s 
treatment of public questions from that of so 
many others, and made the use of invectives both 

repugnant and unnecessary to him 

* ' * » * * 

The third noticeable quality of Mr 
Chatterjee, and it is the last with which I am 
concerned m this short review, was his indomi- 
table passion for freedom and for the 
mdependence of his country He was among, 
the first band of public men in India who work- 
ed for India’s complete freedom, and he used 
his two powerful magazines for the propagation 
of the idea of mdependence With him, 
moreover, mdependence was no mere matter 
of dream, no remote ideal to be realised 
in the long porcesses of time and endea- 
vour It was an immediate political objective 
which it was the right no less than the duty of his 
people to try and attain with all conceivable 
speed and by every legitimate means m their 
power Here again Mr Chatterjee’s advocacy 
was argumentative and not dogmatic He fully 
believed with Bal Gangadhar Ihlak that Swaraj 
was India’s birth-right, but he was not content 
with the mere expression of this belief He built 
up a tremendously weighty case for the attam- 
ment of mdependence by India by means of an 
invincible array of facts and arguments based 
partly on logic and partly on history, a case 

which no one ever attempted to answer and 

which to this day remains unanswered Of 

course, he did not stand alone m this matter 

Others did the same work, and to some , by 
virtue of their personality or the accident of 
their position, it has been given to do it far 
more powerfully and effectively But he was un- 
doubtedly among the pioneers of the movement, 
and its life-long and indefatigable prosecutors 
and champions, and when m the not far-off 
future India will attam her independence he is 
sure to be one of those whob names will be 
written m imperishable letters in the golden 
pages of its history — Tribune 
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Br SWAMI BHAWANI DAYAL 


The Hxnduitan Times of New Delhi has brought 
the pamtul news to me that Shn Ramananda 
Chattel jee passed away full of years and 
honours m the evening of September 30 at 
Calcutta He arrived here a few years after 
the ^eat revolution of liberation and departed 
during another struggle for Indian indepen- 
dence To that formative period he belonged 
and to it he made his notable contribution His 
death 13 a great loss to the struggling nation of 
India He was one who was held in the highest 
esteem and respect by all with whom he came 
m contact both publicly and in his private 
capacity He was one of the most distmguished 
figures m modem literature of India, he had 
besides his other qualities It was impossible 
for me to miss any article signed by hun India 
has lost one of her most noble sons, the literary 
men one of their revered leaders and a large circle 
of acquaintance a friend kind-heaited, true and 
generous Brave, sagacious and devoted to his 
piolession, the Indian journalist circle contained 
no nobler and no abler writer He was a man 
whom all would have been delighted to honour, 
and was beloved both for his amiability and 
kindness of disposition, and foi more brilliant 
qualities as a patriot, journalist and author, 
For about foity years he laboured for India 
and gave her of his best Those were among 
the most significant and pregnant years of our 
modem history when India was passing from 
one order of thmgs to another— years of growing 
pams, of the crises and clashes of ideas and 
actions and the struggle to find our path as a 
nation to the future 

There have been a few men m our nation 
who have brought ideas and the life of our time 
mto such a realistic relationship The gift of 
doing this was the foundation of Ramananda 
Babu’s influence, which was a good deal deeper 
and wider than he himself probably ever sus- 
pected He brought to practical affairs a mind 
and an outlook which went much further than 
those affairs He was in the world but not of it, 
and his background gave colourmg to his practi- 
cal activities which can only come from the inner 
spirit Behmd the practical man was the scholar 
and the philosopher who was deeply imbued with 
the ultimate religious values of life 

I met him many times durmg the last two 
decades and found him most sympathetic to- 
wards the cause of Indians abroad Personally, 
he was a man whose companionship was mvari- 
ably stimulatmg and instructive, frequently 


fascmating A bn^t and spirited curiosity 
about life was always with him He was in 
no way hemmed within the range of his own 
subject Charm was his, too, in an unusually 
high degree He was a great champion in the 
cause of Indians overseas and played an ad- 
mirable part to protect their human rights m 
the colour-ridden South Africa It is impossible 
to produce a catalogue of continuous services 
rendered by his magazines, The Modern Review 
and the Vishal Bharat to Indian settleis domi- 
ciled in different parts of the globe, and 
peisonally I am indebted to these magazines for 
then encouragement and assistance towards my 
humble work in connection with the South 
Afncan Indian community Greater India was 
an ever-lasting passion with Ramananda Babu 
and the problems of Indian settlers always 
claimed his special attention He was a source 
of inspiration to our late friend Sadhu C F 
Andrews who had rendered signal service to the 
Indians abroad Our countrymen overseas have 
lost one of their faithful friends who gave them 
hope and comfoit from time to time during their 
hours of trouble and tribulation 

Both as a leader and a journalist he left his 
mark in the present history of India His death 
marks the close of one of the chapters in the 
history of remarkable men whose lives have been 
inseparable from the political, cultural and social 
advancement of this great country Ramananda 
Babu was one of those journalists who were not 
content with the academic and intellectual side 
of their subject Journalism meant not nearly 
enough for him if it did not enter into the affairs 
of humanity as humanity actually is His ‘human 
being’ was not the abstraction which some of 
the journalists m that field of knowledge are con- 
tent to mterest themselves m He sought the 
application of his ideas among his contempora- 
ries, studying the life and people of his time 
with a keen, actual mmd, taking facts as they 
weie, not theorising about them, but using them 
as the tests of those ideas 

His work in the field of journalism will 
live after him, we may be sure, for it was based 
on very wide knowledge, intense personal sym- 
pathy and a constructive view of the many and 
bafflmg problems mvolved He was the mspirer 
and guide of many young journalists m that 
usually depressing field m India, and the example 
of his courage, his labours and his undaunted 
hopes for the future will be sorely missed. 
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I deem it my sacred duty to pay my homage grievous loss that his death is, makes very vivid 
to the great soul on behalf of Indians overseas the sympathy of all who knew him with his 
m general and the Indian community of South family Ramananda Babu held as high as any 
Africa in particular on this occasion of national man the lamp of reason and knowledge, and 
moummg An acute consciousness of the it bums the more brightly because he lived 
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Apeil 2, 1^36 

Is there any man who during the last fifty years 
has done more for the educational, social, moral 
and political advancement and uplift of India 
than Ramananda Chatterjee ’ If so, I do not 
know who he is Mr Chatterjee has been able 
to achieve so much partly because of his rare 
gifts as a thinker, teacher, writer 
and leader of men, partly be- 
cause of his unsurpassed and 
absolutely unselfish devotion to 
the higher interests of his coun- 
try, and what is of great 
importance, because he chose 
for has calling in life, for the 
instrument through which to do 
his work and influence others, 
the great profession of Journal- 
ism 

As all acquainted with him 
know, his journalistic work has 
been done through periodicals 
created by himself, three of 
them, namely Dost, Praivp and 
Prab<m, published in the native 
languages of India, and the 
third, (?) namely. The Modern 
Review, published m English 
Of the first three I am not able 
to speak from personal knowledge, others must 
do that But of the last-named I have some- 
thing to say, that seems to me important 

I have been acquainted with The Modern 
Review for thirty years, and, during all this 
time, I have read it more regularly and with 
more mterest than any other periodicals except 
two or three of my home papers, and I do not 
hesitate to say that this unique and able monthly 
has been a perpetual wonder to me, on account 
of the breadth and wealth of its contents, cover- 
mg as it does, and with such intelligence, the 
wide fields of politics, history, literature, art, 
education, economics, industnes, social reform 
and religious reform One might well suppose 
that it would confine itself to Indian affairs 
As a matter of fact, it does give a surprismg 
amount of important Indian information. 

45-5 


Indeed, I know of no other periodical that so 
fully and adequately represents the real India, 
givmg to the w'orld what the world needs to know 
about India’s civilization, her great past, the 
present condition of her people, the real nature 
and efforts of British rule, and the meanmg of 
her great struggle for freedom But it does not 
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stop with India While doing all this for its 
own country, it passes on and takes actually 
the whole world for its field, and is amazmgly 
nch in information r^rdmg everyUimg of most 
importance that is going on in all countries 
I speak with care when I say that we do 
not have in America, nor is there m En gla-n H, 
any review or magazine that covers so wide a 
field, and that does it with such accuracy of 
scholarship and so mterestmgly. * 

For all these reasons, I regard The Modem 
Review, under the conspicuously wise and able 
editorship of Mr Chatterjee, as an absolutely 
invaluable asset to India, and, at the same tome, 
as a messenger from Incha to the outside world 
the importance of which can hardly be over- 
estimate. 

[Santa. Devi’s CoUechon 


ROMAIN HOLLAND AND RAMANANDA CHATTERJEE 

(“ Letters from the Editor,” 1927) 


I went to Villeneuve one day with some friends 
to pay a visit to M Romam Rolland, the famous 
French author and intellectual leader, who lives 
there with his father and sister Villeneuve is 
some 56 miles by rail from Geneva and is some 
two hours’ journey Journey by steamer is more 
pleasant but takes more time We had to change 
at Lausanne We travelled third class There 
were no cushions on the benches Perhaps that 
was better, as it is difficult to keep cushions 
scrupulously clean The benches were free 


distance to reach Villa Olga, where M Rolland 
hves That part of the road which leads im- 
mediately to the Villa is shaded by an avenue 
of trees with broad large leaves growing thick 
on the branches M Rolland and his sister 
Mmlle Rolland received us very courteously 
Romam Rolland is past sixty and has the 
scholar’s stoop He did not appear to be m the 
best of health, havmg just lecovered from an 
attack of influenza His clear blue eyes beamed 
with intelligence, and love of man was writ on 
his looks He does not speak 
English, his sister does 'I was 
veiy glad to learn that she has 
some knowledge ol Bengali also 
I may be permitted to say here 
that I had the privilege ol being 
known to the Hollands by name 
thiougli my son-in-law Professor 
Kaiidas Nag, who, while in 
Europe, helped M Romam 
Rolland in writing his book on 
Mahatma Gandhi I found the 
portraits of Kalidas and my 
daughtei Santa on M Holland’s 
study table, and expressed plea- 
sure at finding them there 
Mmlle Rolland observed with 
a smile, “The portraits have 
not been placed there because 
you have come to see us, they 
are always there” I had the 
honour of shaking hands with 
M Holland’s venerable father, 
who is now past ninety Considering his gieat 
age, the old gentleman appeared remaikably 
erect and healthy I told him in English that 
I considered it a great honour and pleasure to 
shake hands with him This was translated into 
French by his daughter He, on his part, 
expressed pleasure at seeing visitors fiom India 
I was the only person in our party who was 
entirely ignorant of Fiench So what M 
Rolland said in French was translated into Eng- 
lish for me by his sister, and what I said in 
English was translated by her for her brothel into 
French For this and other reasons there was 
no sustained conversation between us Only 
a few points that came up may be mentioned 
here The question arose as to how far M 
Holland’s works were read in India As only 
a small number of people in India know French, 
some of his books are largely ‘read in English 
translations The English translation of his 
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from the least speck of dust or stain -Other- 
wise, too, there was no inconvenience or trouble 
involved m travelling third class It may be 
added heie that there can be no comparison 
between thud class carriages in India and ui 
Euiope Tiavelling in third class, and some 
times in intermediate class, carriages m India 
gives one a foietaste of hell, or at least of 
purgatory For this state of thmgs our passen- 
gers are no doubt to blame to some extent But 
if the railway management provided the public 
with clean carnages, with plenty of water in the 
lavatories and msisted on their bemg kept clean, 
much improvement could at once be effected 
Nowhere in Europe did I see such dirty and 
dusty third class carnages as m India The 
smokers’ carriages were no doubt not so clean 
as the non-smokers ’ 

After getting down from the railway train 
at Villeneuve station, we had to walk a httle 
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book on Gandhi has gone through several edi- to suggest that perhaps he was difiSdent, perhaps 
tions Similarly, his “ John Christopher ” is according to his ideal of preparation for so great 
largely read in English translation It was per- a task he was not yet ready, perhaps he was 
haps I who said that it was appearing senally always learning or thinking out new things, 
in Bengali also Mmlle Rolland observed, “ Yes, leading him to revise his previous ideas, etc. 
it IS appearing m Kailol,” whereupon some etc 

one of our party asked whether she knew I am sorry some inconvenience mi^t have 
Bengali and, if so, how did she leain it She been caused to M Romam Rolland’s venerable 
replied, “ Kahdas gave me some lessons ” When fathei in getting him photographed 'All of us, 
the conversation turned on Rabindranath the hosts and the visitors, were also photo- 
Tagore’s visit to Italy, we learned some details giaphed together Previous to that, Mrs R K. 
of the attempt that was 
mad'' there to prevent 
the Poet’s meeting with 
the famous Italian phi- 
losopher Croce Mmlle 
Rolland showed us pho- 
tographs of Rabindia- 
nath and his party, 
taken when they were at 
Villeneuve We learnt 
that M Rolland had 
read Sarat Chandra 
Chatter] ee’s Srikanta in 
an Italian translation, 
made from the English 
translation of that 
novel The great French 
author remarked that 
Sarat Chandra was a 
novelist of the first 
Older, and enquired how 
many other novels he 
had written I told him 
the names of some of 



them When we were led 
to speak of Sir J C 
Bose’s work M Rolland 
observed that the Indian 


Standing {jiom the left) * S C Guha, Mis Rdjam K Das, Dr Das 
Sitting {from the left) Miss Rolland, Mr Ramananda Chatter] ee and 
Mon Romam Rolland 


scientist had also the imagination, of a poet 
Thereupon one of our party. Dr Raj am Kanta 
Das, if I remember aright, dwelt briefly on the 
synthetic genius of India M Rolland wanted to 
^ow whether any Indian had written any work 
giving a synthetic view of the universe from the 
Indian point of view I replied that I did not 
know that anyone had done so, yet He asked 
whether there was no one capable of doing so I 
mentioned the name of Dr Brajendranath Seal 
Then M Rolland wanted to know why he had 
not done it yet That was a question wbch Dr 
Seal alone could have answered But I ventured 


Das put in order Mmlle Rolland’s hair which 
had been slightly disarranged by the wind 
Thereupon M Romam Rolland complained with 
a smile, “You have not done my hair,” which 
was done immediately I add this slight touch 
just to prevent my readers from drawing an 
ever frightfully serious-looking mental picture 
of the great French intellectual 

The Rollands kindly asked me to see them 
again I regret I was not able to do so — 
(“ Letters from the Editor,” The Modern Review 
for May, 1927) 


GREETINGS TO ROMAIN ROLLAND 


In January last year Romam Holland sent his 
salutations of love and respect to India through 
the small group of young wnters, who conduct 
the Bengali magazine Kallol His sentiments 
found expression in the following words, 
from the .French 

“ To Mt Friends op Indu— 

“ Asia and Europe form parts of the same 
vessel, of which the prow is Europe and the 
watch-chamber India, the Empress of thought, 
with eyes innumerable Glory to thee, mine 
eyes > Thou art mine and my soul is thine 
We are but one and the same bemg 

Romain Holland ” 


country for decades A people are to be judged 
not by the worst that they have done but by 
their ideals and aspirations Hence we take 
Holland to be a truer representative of his 
people than those who recently perpetrated the 
barbarities at Damascus We are aware that 
few of us have realised in our lives the ideals 
and aspirations of India which have won for 
her the love and adoration of a master spirit 
like Holland But his words are to us a fresh 
reminder of what India stands for m the mmds 
of men who belong to all the world For this 
remmder and for all that he is and has done, we 
salute Romam Holland with love and respect 
on the occasion of his completing his sixtieth 
year, when there is to be a celebration of the 





i) 



Romam Holland’s sympathies and appre- 
ciation know no bounds of race or clime He 
belongs, therefore, not only to France, but to 
India and all the world He has been able to 
love and respect even Germany, which has been 
looked upon by his countrymen as the enemy 


event m Switzerland by his friends and admirers 
May we not on our part be totally unworthy 
of that India which the great ones of our countty 
and of the world have seen m their visions— 
(“Notes,” The Modem Review for January, 
1926) 



TO ROMAIN ROLLAND 

An Appreciation 

By RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


"W^HiLE in America, I had occasions to talk about has the magic power of life It gradually 
the rapid and enormous growth of organisations cieates its own soil with its own constant 
which attain their irresistible efficiency by eh- emanations, and its defeat and death are a 
minating the personal man and concentrating the pi elude to a victorious resurrection I believe 
mechanical one in a huge lump 
of system I spoke of the spread 
of callousness and the deaden- ^ 
mg of the moral sense of ^ 
responsibility in consequence of I 

the machine representing man ' 

in most of his activities Cruel- J 
'ty and injustice of an appalling ‘ 



kind have to-day been made 
easily possible, because, they 
can be done through an orga- 
nised elemental force which 
ruthlessly takes a direct path 
towards the fulfilment of its 
purpose, trampling down all 
other considerations We have 
seen how church can be blood- 
thirsty while the religion it 
represents is humane, how it is 
possible to cheat on a wholesale 
scale in the name of business, 
while the respectability of the 
sharers of profit remains un- 
touched, how ^gross falsehoods 
are deliberately' used for poison- 
ing their victims by governments 
wh^ose members have gentleman- 
ly manners and traditions When 
in loyalty to such gigantic insti- 
tutions men commit ternble 
wrongs, tjiey feel something like 
a religious exultation which 
smothers their conscience It is 
the modem form of fetish wor- 
ship with its numerous rituals 
of human sacrifice in the shadow 
of which all other religions have 
faded into unreality 



One of my hearers who was 
m sympathy with my thoughts 
asked me how it could be possible to fight these 
organisations without setting up others m their 
place My answer was that my reliance was, 
on those mdividuals who had made human ideals 
living m their personality They may look 
small and weak by the side of the power 
they resist, as does a plant by the side 
of a huge frownmg boulder But the plant 


Romam Rolland 

that when anti-human forces spread their 
dominion, individuals with firm faith m human- 
ity are bom, who become acutely conscious of 
the menace to man and fearlessly fulfil their 
destmy through msult and isolation We came 
to know such a man m England m the person 
of E D Morel who is dead now, but who can 
never die When we see them, we know that 
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the 'living spark of human spint is not yet most is proved by the scourging he has' received 

extinct and that there is hope Human civiliza- from it, which is a true recognition of his great- 

tions have then genesis in individuals, and they ness by his fellow beings — (The Modem 

aloO have then protectois in them One of the Reinev) foi January, 1926) 

few proofs that the present day is not utterly 

barren of them is the life and work of Romain Sintmiketan, 

Rolland And that the present day needs him October 5, 1926 

CATHEDRALS OF ENGLAND 

By NORMAN HILLSON 


in. 

WiNCHESTEE 

The little English city of Winchestei is full of 
historical buildings with old associations, mani- 
fested in nearly every street, but the stranger 
mi^t have to enquire the whereabouts of the 
cathedral, for it lies in a hollow, and cannot 
be seen from the High Street 


tonous, and there is a marked absence of lofty 
side porches vhich make the cathedrals of 
Salisbury and Lincoln such a ]oy to look at 

Massive Gbandede 

But that initial disappointment is complete- 
ly dissipated once the visitor enters the church 
from the w^est door, for then the whole scene 
spreads itself out in massive grandeur, and 



affords him the spectacle of the 
most beautiful cathedral nave 
that was ever built This is 
also the longest church ever 
constructed in medieval times, 
for its inteinal length measures 
526^ feet. 

The present building dates 
from 1070 one of the groat aees 
of chuich-building in England 
The visitor can see the orimnal 
Romanesque work in the North 
Transept It was built on a 
colossal scale and those sections 
which remain intact give an idea 
of how awe-inspiring and deep- 
ly religious the first church 
must have been 


Old TEEASxmES 


There are many ofd trea- 

Isolated within a walled close, and unimpressive at first sight, sures to be seen in the great 

Winchester Cathedral is the longest ever constructed (526i church Winchester potstsesses a 

feet 158 metres) beautifully carved feretory, or 

T reliquary of the saints Below 

In most cases the local cathedral dominates ig the original entrance to the crvpt, a narrow 
the surrounding city, but not at Wmchester It door called the “ Holly Hole ” It is appropn- 
stands isolated within a walled close, and can ately mscnbed : 
only be approached through a side street, shaded 

by tall elm trees, which leads to a hole in the "Corpma sanctorum sent hic m pace sepulta 
massive wall Even when the church itself is mentis quorum fulgent miracula multa ” 

revealed to view, it seems unimpressive, for its In other days this lovely crypt was often 
sm^e tower barely overtops the surrounding flooded, for the level of the river has risen smce 
roof, the outlme is depressed and a little mono- the days of the foundation, n-pd floods were 
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frequent until repairs were effected some years 
ago It was found that the water had penetrated 
the base to such an extent that a miniature lake 
had been formed, and the work of underpinnmg 
had to be undertaken by diverse 1 
OXTOED 

Most 01 these cathedrals are vast, but 
Oxford’s Cathedral is one of the smallest in 
Britain There has been a religious house on the 
site smce the eighth century, when the church 
of St Frideswide was occupied by a community 
of secular canons You can still see traces 
of their chapel 

For ceniuries the site was given over to 
monastic worship, first undei the Benedictme 
and then under the Auguatmian rule The 
monastery, although small, was not without 
adequate revenues, and it occupied an enviable 
position m the centuries when the University of 
Oxford was bemg formed m the adjacent town 
The benevolent Lady Montacute gave to the 
monks the priceless treasure of half Christ 
Church Meadows. 

Christ Chuech College 

When Cardinal Woisey decided to build his 
Caidmal College on the slope of the hill above 
what we now call Fo*ey Bridge, on the street 
called St Aldates, he laid out an ambitious 
quadrangle which was to take the form of a 
cloister The scheme was never finished, but 
the all-powerful Cardinal, in ordei to begm the 
work, calmly ordered that two bays of the 
monastic nave should be taken down, because 
they were in the way One of them has never 
been replaced. 

Tiie college is now called Chiist Church, 
and Its fame is worid-wide After the fall of 
Woisey, Ring Henry VIII, in 1542, raised the 
diminutive abbey church to the dignity of a 
cathedral Such it has remained to this day, 
and it also serves as the chapel for the fellows 
and students of Christ Cbuich, who have their 
own stalls set m such a position that the interior 
has an appearance not to be found in any of the 
other diocesan churches 

Lichfield Cathedral 

The great cathedral church of Lichfield, 
with its noble spires, stands in the heart of the 
county of Staffordshire in the North Midlands 
The origin of the city itself is obscure, but there 
is a stone m the west door of the church which 
states that it was founded by Oswy, King of 
Northumberland, in 670 on the 15th dav of 
February. 

Under the rule of Oswy, a redoubtable 
warrior and a convert to the Christian faitli, 
Christiamty spread rapidly throughout the 


distnct, and Lichfield, became increasmgly 
important 

It was not, however, until the coming of 
St Chad that the cathedral began to take shape 
This venerable saint lived in pious seclusion m 
a college now marked by a fountain of water 
called St Chad’s Well When he died, a Saxon 
cathedral was erected to his memoiy No trace 



liiv iliiLL “-I iiLb 01 LiL-imeia CuiieQiii die 
locally known as the “ Ladies of the Vale ” 

The chinch is parlionhily noted foi its 
stained glass 

remains of this ancient building, for it was com- 
pletely demolished in 1128-1148 to make way 
for a Norman church This in turn di«appeared, 
so that only the foundations remain, but on the 
site there now stands the three-spired building 
which was completed in 1375 

It is the existence of the three spires which 
gives Lichfield such a distinctive appearance. 
Locally they are affectionately called the 
“ Ladies of the Vale ” 

Although the church is not so vast as York, 
Canteibury, or Winchester, its very loftiness in 
the nave and choir give it a grand appearance 
Again, the lights, in spite of much spoliatipn at 
the time of the civil wars of the seventeenth 
centmy, are extremely beautiful, and have been 
constantly added to, notably in the Lady Chapel, 
where the glass was brought from the dissolved 
abbey of Herckenrode, near Liege in Belgium, 
and which dates from the sixteenth century. 



THE UVERPOOL CATHEDRAL 

By JOHN STEEGMAN 

On a hill ovei looking the great seapoit of Liverpool, a new Cathcdial is using Its election 
has continued thiough three Kings’ reigns, two world wars, and through most of the lile-time ol its aichi- 
tect, Sir Giles Gilbert Scott 


Liverpool is^ne of the' great cities of the world 
With nearly one million inhabitants, it is bigger 
than Istanbul, smaller than Cairo, and about 
the same size as Madrid, Marseilles or Baltimore 



Liverpool Cathedral is two-thuds finished- 
only the nave and upper portion of the 
oential towei remaining incomplete 


In appearance and m temperament (for surely 
cities have just as much temperament as •pnme- 
donne or race-horses 1) Liverpool is commercial, 
tough and jealous of its leputation as a northern 
metropolis 

Liverpool is not a very ancient city Its 
name, as a town, first occurs in the year 1191 
For six hundred years it remained a small but 
impoitant borou^, one of the mam ports for 
trade first with Ireland, then with the West 
Indies, and, later still, with the British Colonies 
in Aifierioa The American trade grew^and grew, 
and towaida the end of the 18th century Liver- 
pool began to show signs of developmg into 
what it IS now In the 12th century it was a 
small parish, m the 13th century a small town, 
in the 17th century an important town, and by 


the end of- the 18th century it had become one 
of the main ports of England 

Duiing the 19th century, when England 
was growing steadily in influence and power, 
and progressing ahead of other peoples m cmc 
consciousness, Liverpool increased enormously 
in population and commercial importance and 
also in civic amenities There followed, one 
upon another, in succession, hospitals, libraries, 
museums, scientific institutions, a very fine Art 
Gallery and a University, now one ot the most 
important in England after Cambridge and 
Hxfoid 

In the year 1880 the boiough of Liverpool 
was ofiBcially termed a city and was also made 
the see of a diocese, with a Bishop Yet, it had 



Sii Giles Scott appeals m this photogiaph 
(on the light) with the HonOiary TiOiisurer 
of the Cathedral Building Committee 


no cathedral To build a Cathedral worthy of 
so great a city, on a site, that should still be 
eminent m centuries to come, was a matter not 
to be hurriedly embarked But at last decision 
was taken 

A site on nsing ground overlooking the 
whole city was chosen, and designs were mvited. 




The new Cathedral at Liverpool when completed will be the biggest in England The 
erection hes oontmned through three Kings’ reigns and two world wars 
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the LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL 


The design chosen was that submitted by a 
young man of 21 That young man is now Sir 
Giles Gilbert Scott, one of the most distinguish- 
ed livmg architects He is now aged 62 

It IS 40 years since he was chosen to build 
the gieatest of modern English Cathedrals 
1903 work was begun on clear- 
ing the site, in 1904, King 
Edward VII formally laid the 
foundation stone and the 
foundations were completed by 
1906 The woik has gone on 
ever since, with no interruption 
through two world-wars and a 
world-depression, and is now 
about two-thirds completed 
When finished it will be im- 
mense, with an interior height 
of more than 99 feet and lengtlf^ 
of about 622 feet It will be 
highei than Westminister Abbey, 
and longer than Winchester 
Cathedral, which until now 
have been respectively the high- 
est and longest churches m 
England It will consist of a 
Lady Chapel, Chapter House 
Choir, four transepts (not the 
more usual two) , a great central 
space under the Tower, the Nave,' 
and the Tower itself At present everything is 
completed but the Nave and the extreme upper 
portion of the Tower. The Lady Chapel, the 
Choir, the Transepts and the great space under 
the Tower are finished, adorned and in daily 
use Work on finishmg the Tower continues, 
and when this is completed work will begm on 
the Nave It took 16’ years to complete the 
transepts aid the central space, (which is about 
the same size as the central space under the 
Dome of St Petei’s at Rome) and it was opened 
in April 1941. 

But what IS the use of measurements and 


comparative sizes"? What does it matter if 
Liverpool Cathedral is bigger or smaller than 
Westmmster or Wmchester? The important 
things are that this is a very beautiful work by 
any standard, and a very significant achieve- 
ment to-day 


The beauty of this great Cathedral denves 
partly from the soaring vertical Imes, partly 
from the harmony of the sweeping arches, whose 
curves contrast with one another and with the 
verticals, and partly from the sense of space 
Tie architect has used spaces as -tihough they 
were objects themselves 

What IS the significance of this achieve- 
ment ? Here is a work which has grown for 
forty years, as a 20th century proclamation of 
Bntam's faith, a superb witness to the present 
and future strength of that faith which Britain 
IS to-day maintining m arms. 


In 



The choir boys of Liverpool Cathedral are seen rehearsing 
m the crypt 
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“ISAWTmS”- 

Bt AJIT MOOKERJEE, ma (Loud), peai (Lond) 

It is only natural, says an art-cntic, that to Goya populace, the mendicants and handicraftsmen, 
should tall the distinction of representing Spanish children and workmen, fresh and lively lasses, 
thought durmg the drama of the French mvasion amusements, festivals, reunions, popular scenes, 
which brought fire and destruction to the the gaiety and sorrow of every day life 
Peninsula between 1808 and 1814 He was Goya paints with his own technique, des- 
sixty-two years old when this drama began For cribes with his own language He feels what 

he paints His maturity finds 
at the crucial moment the 
orientation of the mind Out of 
this admirable conjunction, come 
the “ Capiichoes,” the dramatic 
drawings 

In these productions, he 
attacks, despoils, satinzcs all 
the vices of an incult and decay- 
MDg society, which lack of moral 
will attract the appioaching 
disasters He cnticises the vices 
of the aristocracy, the hypociisy 
ot the ambient socieiy, its reli- 
gious fanaticism All that is 
conupt and stationaiy fell under 
his corrosive scalpel 

To him, the world is 
a dissection table where he 
■'-’W cuts, disarticulates, is always 

' ' m search of the entrails 

What ]s all that noise about? Which aie the cause ol the 

evil. 

nearly a third of a century he had been the offi- In such work he always puts the best of his 
cial pamter to the Spanish Court He had already feelings Monsters, piejudices, yupeistiiions, 
painted the portraits— startling, grotesque, weaknesses, e\eiy thing le tieated by hiin with 
satincal, adorable and vengeful — of that family irresistible jeer 

of degenerates, of prostitutes and monsters. The “ Caprichoes are composed of “ 80 
which ruled over Spam at that time The in- sheets ^engraied with nitric acid by my own 
tellectuals were dismayed, reaction and bigotry hand,” he writes in a letter to Caycuano Solcr 
again raised their heads in the hope of a new “A child’s dead body, a soldier’s tiouseis, 
lease of life for a system which had seemed the \ omiting ot a w ounded man on the point ot 
doomed only yesterday Goya “ saw this,” he falling, or tlie livid belly of an assassin’s \ ictim, 
often wrote in the margin— and which he used the shining blade of a ^woid and the b uod- 
as models for his etchmgs on metal stained place ol a mutilated sexual meinbci, the 

Goya was a spontaneous man, enamoured shirt ol a hanged man and liis matted ban, all 
of the street and its life His pictures were these suffice to emphasize the contrast in which 
nourished with truth, which strongly contrasted there constantly appeals the process so dear to 
wuth the convention and academical rules m use all Spanish aitists, which Goya, especially in 
at that time This same independence character- his etchings, uses incessantly without eicr lati- 
istic of his paintings can be noticed invariably in gumg us, because it is hie seized in its flight, 
the character of Goya throughout his long life the evidench of the extraordinary power posscs- 
This same mdependence leads him m the course sed by all Spanish ai lists, and by linn most of 
of events, to profess liberal ideas and paint the all to give a brilliant impression of not know- 
most cruel of the satirical pictures an artist mg— and they do not know, therein lies their 
ever pamted. stiength — where mind begins and whore matter 

His subjects are those of the streets . the ends, whethoi it is the gicam of intelligence 
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\\hich darkens this glance, or the shadow of the 
ejehd which gives the illusion of the gleam, 
whether it is the furtne iision of a beautiful 
leg encased in a silk stocking which aw'akens 
our desire, even in a scene of cainage, or whether 


skeletons dragged themselves along the roads and 
streets, stretching out their hands to the w'ell- 
clad, wealthy passers-by who ignored them. 
“Shooting IS no good,” “Nobody could help 
them,” such remarks and this appeal to the well- 
to-do beings who are passing by 
a gi oup of standing people : 
“Do they belong to the other 
race ? ” — are in strange contrast. 
He compares them from above 



The worst is begging 
it IS desire itself which demands 


and weiehs them with his power- 
ful hands And Goya saw this 

The cup of human misery 
is empMed to its dregs While 
the ‘ follies and extravagances * 
of private life are the underlying 
theme of the first part of the 
Capnchoes, the concludins part 
castigates the ' frauds and pre- 
judices ’ of public life. But 
neither of these two spheres can 
be rrgidly separated from each 
other Superstition, class pre- 
judice affect the private lives of 
the people, just as the private 
passions of their masters corrupt 
public affairs 

Worse than all the other 


the interval of smooth flesh be- 
tween the .garter and the raised 
dresr Mystery of secret move- 
ment which unites the soul to 
the form What wou'd anger be, 
or lust, what would justice be, 
or mind itself, if we were un- 
able to seize, or hope to seize, 
this shadow which vanishes 
after dashing to the ground the 
skull of a little child, this flesh 
which seems to offer itself to 
us but which its revolt denies 
us, this piece of bread which is 
tendered us but which our pride 
rejects, this pile of corpses w hich 
the murderers leave on the pave- 
ment before -disappearing, this 
fairy land of shadows and cla- 
rities whick our Emotion reveals? 
What even is God, if the think- 
ing world IS not a reality? That 
is Goya and Goya is Spam.” 



For the common gravel 


The most moving of his captions which is evils which haunt the artist’s nightmare are 
already mentioned is * “I saw this ” The superstition and its exploitation by a sycophantic 
famme of 1811 made the war even more fnght- rabble. 


ful; women and children reduced to mere An artist so profoundly in tune with the 
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moods and aspirations of his people could not 
help transposing those topical snatches of dog- 
gerel, which provided the texts for the hauntmg 
songs and dances of Spam, into his own medium 
And it is precisely the quality of vivid topicality, 
that forceful imagery so truly reflecting the 
mood of the people, which the Caprichoes share 
With the folk-songs of their time 

Out of the spontaneous observation of an 
actual event, surpassmg the wildest fantasy in 
its dramatic appeal, and inspired by its 
profound social feeling, Goya created a new 


style AJl the confidence and joy, the unshake- 
able ceitainty of a better future which inspired 
the old master, is expressed in this fervent por- 
trayal of Spam, uncouth and barbarous, but 
triumphant in its irrepressible vitality These 
pictures are the true gallery of men and women 
TV ho made the history of his time 

To-day Bengal is also passing through such 
appalling distress and suffering But where 
IS our artist He is still copying and re- 
copying the mythological subjects, although 
the old India has vanished, never to return 


THE LATE ILUilANAND CHATTERJEE 

Tributes from the Press 

[Large numbers of obituary notices in different newspapeis and penodicals all over India, mourning the 
death of the Founder-Editor of The Modem Reviev>, have been received in oui oj0S.ce Extiacts from some 
of them are reproduced below— En, M Rl 


The death of Mr Ramananda Chatterjee, the well- 
knoTO Editor of The Modem Review and the Prabmj 
IS an irreparable loss to Indian journalism and Indian 
nationalism For nearly four decades these two penodi- 
cals have preached the gospel of Indian freedom and 
renaissance without fear or favour The Modem Review 
has long been recognised as the leadmg Indian magazine 
in English and has done much to encourage research m 
Indian historv and culture It also published many 
works of Rabindranath Tagore Mr Chatterjee was 
not merely a journalist, he was an ardent social and 
rehgious reformer On his eightieth birthday m May 
last he was felicitated by his numerous fnends and 
admirers all over the country They will doubtless 
deeply mourn hia loss, but his memory will always be 
an inspiration to Indians, young and old, and particular- 
ly to journalists — Bombay Ckrorucle 

Bombay, Tuesday 

At a joint meetmg of the JoumalisW Association 
of India and the Ptovmcial Committee of the AU-India 
Newspaper Editors^ Conference, glowing laibutes were 
paid to the memory of Mr Ramananda Chatterjee, late 
Editor of The Modem Review, and a condolence resolu- 
tion touching his death was passed The resolution was 
moved by Mr B 6 Hormman, who presided over the 
meetmg 

Mr Hormman said that Mr Ramanananda Chatter- 
jee^s name stood out prommently as the greatest figure 
Indian journalism haa produced 

By his character, outstandmg ability, and superla- 
tive service, not only to the cause of journalism, but 
that of Indian freedom as well, he had for 35 years 
been an inspiration to his counti^en. 

After retinng from a notable career m Education, 
he had taken up journalism and leapt mto fame not only 
m India, but even in the international world “ I have 
spent a life time m journalism But, I bow down b^ore 
him, for he has surpassed us all m a particular type of 
journali s m,” he said Chromcle, 14-10-1943 

Ramananda Chatterjee was a man of multifarious 
activities He had an mtegrated view of life and knew 
that freedom m the political field could not be divorced 
from that m the social qibere. He was one of the 


leadeis of the social refoim movement and the emanci- 
pation of Indians from the thialdom of caste was dear 
to him He was a staunch chamuion of the rights of 
women and in days when India’s bnks with the outside 
world were few he provided m India’s leadmg monthly 
of which he was the editor, a forum for connecting 
India with the cultural life of Europe and America 
For The Modem Review of which he was the life and 
soul, attracted as contributors not only Indians but also 
Englishmen and Americans of note and distinction 
J C Bose and Jadunath Sarkii, Tagore and Andrews 
wrote frequently His knowledge of public affau's was 
almost encyclopsedic m its range and character and the 
editonal notes for which he used to be responsible in 
The Modem Review were marked by vigour of expres- 
sion, cogency of thought and accuracy of information 
His paper Prabcm has made permanent contributions to 
Bengali literature The high quality which has been 
consistently maintained by The Modem Revi^ew was in 
itself no mean achievement Fully alive to the import- 
ance of Hindi as a language of all-India importance, 
he added in later years to his publications a well-conduct- 
ed Hmdi magazine, the VishaZ Bhaiat 

In private life Babu Ramananda Chatterjee was a 
man of the highest honour The cause of temperance 
had a warm champion m him He was a well-known 
authonty on Indian art as the 18 volumes of his picture 
albums can testify There was no righteous cause 
which did not appeal to bm Of the chief editor of 
this paper, the late Sir C Y Chintamani, he was a close 
personal friend and there was no one in the journalistic 
world of this country for whom Cbntamani had a 
higher regard than Babu Ramananda Chatterjee Not 
only Bengal but the whole of this country is poorer by 
the death of this doyen among Indian journalists He 
has left behmd him a memory of a life usefully spent m 
the service of high ideals —Leader 

Mr Ramananda Chatterjee who has died in 
Calcutta at the age of 79, was a great Bengali, and 
more His long generation he served finely as scholar, 
teacher, writer, joumahst, politician, publisher, editor, 
commentator His fame brought bm invitations to visit 
other countnes His wisdom was studied far beyond 
India He was more* than bs aduevements He was 
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always Ramananda In the first half of his life he was 
prominent and influential as an educatiomst, both by 
his teaching and by the influence of his personality on 
young people Of those earlier years he gave ten to 
the U P as a college principal at Allahabad In the 
second half he came to the front as wiiter, commentator, 
speakei editoi The Modem Review represents only a 
pait of his abiding interests though some who have not 
known Bengal mav have associated him chiefly with 
that peiiodical which has been a great mstitution Jour- 
lists have been proud to thinlc of him as a leadei of 
then calling, and it is not long since Calcutta’s jouinal- 
ists gathermg at his bedside gave him proof of. their 
admii ation — Statesman 

Biq devotion, his exertion, his busmess acumen are 
all matters of emulation And no less so of course are 
his slerhng moral worth and the sturdy independence 
of his character Indeed, it is these latter qualities that 
moie than anything else ensured his success and made 
him respected and revered thioughout the length and 
breadth of the country As a journalist, he never 
minced matters, nevei sold his birthnght for a mess of 
pottage It can well be said of him that he was as 
haish as truth. Yet it is true of him that in the dis- 
charge of his duty and responsibility, not always pleas- 
ant, he was as gentle as the gentlest of beings On 
questions of public importance and national weD-bemg 
it lay on him to tell the whole truth and the hard 
tiuth He fulfilled this duty to the last of his days, 
yet he did it all through his life m a way that never 
smacked of malice or grudge His honesty was trans- 
parent, his straightforwardness unquestioned, and the 
tongue of calumny nevei had the opportunity to impute 
evil motive to him or accuse him even of lack of 
generosity Those who agreed with him and those who 
differed from him have alike admitted his immense 
moral calibre and on this* solid foundation rests and 
will rest his fame of which Bengal is justly proud 
Bengal owes a deep debt of gratitude to him His 
unostentatious life, lived for the country, was an example 
to all It was mdeed a remarkable life remarkably 
hved—Hmdustan Standard 

Mr Chatterjee made his mark as an educationist 
in Allahabad before he settled down in Calcutta to the 
ca^ieer of a journalist The Modern Review and its 
bister Bengali magazine, the Probasi, have come to be 
regarded as the most promment Indian journals m the 
field of art and liteiature On a recent occasion, Mi 
Chattel jee desciibed how he came to publish the writ- 
ings of the Poet Tagore All throu^ his life, Tagore s 
writings were a re^lar feature of 'ne Modem Review 
In his Editonal Notes, Mr Chatterjee steadily mam- 
tained accuracy and balance He was seldom provoked 
to violent language A -Brahmo Samajist of long stand- 
ing, Mr Chatterjee was instrumental in bndging the 
guff between Hinduism and the Samaj which had at 
one time thieatened to leave the reformed Church high 
and dry Mi Chatterjee was a prominent member of 
the Hindu Mahasabha and its President m one session 
He could not have been much m ssonpathy with Mr 
V D Savarkar’s tirades against the Indian National 
Congiess Mr Chatterjee was a staunch supportei of 
the Congress By his death India loses one who has 
been a force makmg for umty and goodwill among all 
communities and cBstes^Indim So^ Rejormer 

Distressed Bengal, last week, presented another 
tiagedy for all India to lament over Shn Ramananda 
Chatterjee, the doyen among Indian journalists, the 
.yetara^ueduoatiomst and jsocid refoimex, is no more 


For ovei fifty years he occupied a no mean place 
in Indian public life Nationalist to the core, he has 
always been in the stioiggle for Indian freedom m his 
own way His zeal for it did not decline with age, nor 
did his fen our wane m the years of increasing storm 
and stiess 

Among his multifarious activities, social and politi- 
cal his editoiship of The Modem Review and Prahasi 
did most to maik him out to the outside woild as the 
unflinching fiiend of all progiesoi\e causes Well-known 
contributors not only m India but also from Ameiica 
and England weie attracted to that well-known English 
monthlv, and found in it a forum for, and link between 
the East and West Shu Ramananda Chatterjee’s 
monthly has thus giown to be an institution respected 
by educated In^a 

As much agamst the iniqmties of caste as against 
the other weaknesses of Hmdu society that worked to 
the detnment of tha community and the Nation, he 
woiked haid to the last moment of his life Of Akhand 
Hindustan he has been an unfailmg advocate No 
amount of sophistry, neither the growmg strength of 
disiuptionist mania nor the increasing scale of sub- 
servience to it, could deter him in his devotion to the 
Motherland free and united Against the greatest of 
difficulties his fight was the keenest 

Anothei stai has fallen from the horizon of Indian 
public life It is the unfoitunate lot of India that the 
noblest of her sons should fall awav one by one, mostly 
fiustrated in their life-long effoits, their great hopes' 
of a flee and piogiessne motherland still unfulfilled 
Yet their memory shall abide with us who aie left 
to strive for the goal they, longed for and worked 
for — Social Welfare 

The most colouiful and \enerable peisonality m 
the Mahabharata, out great epic was Bhisma the 
Giand Old Man and the hero among heioes, about 
whom it was said that he had the choice of the houi 
of his death The great journalist who has just passed 
away and who had many things m common with that 
epic figure had just seen the last of the almost never- 
endmg leave-takmgs by his admirers He has chosen 
his hour and has passed away silently when there was 
little suspicion that the end was so near He was the 
Nestor of Indian Journalism and we loved him and 
venerated him almost in the same way as the Kurus 
did the old warnor, their beloved grandfathei Sj 
Ramananda Chatterjee was the acknowledged leader of 
Indian publicists, and many were the ties that bound 
us to him We had the privilege of his personal guid- 
ance and his chaimmg companionship The personal 
traits of his character endeared him to all of us and 
today the sense of a peisonal loss makes us unfit to do 
anythmg like justice to his memory His biographei 
will find ample materials m his nch life, for a contem- 
orary history of India to the moulding of which he 
ad a great though unobtrusive hand 

By nature of a retirmg disposition and modest to a 
degree he had made himself the master of his own 
self by rigid self-disciplme. He had a passionate love 
for his country and few men felt foi the mother-land 
in bondage as keenly as he did Yet his wntm® were 
always sober, almost dispassionate and he lelied more 
on mtellectual than sentunental appeal He always re- 
sisted the temptation of hittmg even the enemy o-f the 
country below the belt He blew that knowledge was- 
power and hke Mazziru of Italy, he devoted the fifty 
years of his public life to educatmg his countiymen as 
to their rights and responsibilities Perhaps no other 
two jnuni^ in all ^ India could show a collection. of 
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writings so informed and at the same time Mgoroiis, 
espou&ing the cause of India’s freedom as the Fiuba^ 
and The Modan Revien, edited by Sj Ramananda 
Chattel jee It is impossible to e\aggente the sen ice 
that these journals luxe lendered to awaken politicil 
consciousness among our countrxmen and exoke the 
inteiest of the xxoild bejond India in India s case for 
freedom Hia own writings lemaikable for the^r misteiv 
oxer facts and figuios and their inxincible logit would 
run— mto xolumes Yet he did not peimit one unkird 
word or one statement that could not be supjpited by 
nnissaibble facts to get the better of his judgme^^t 
Th s composuie of hi-^ mind was a marxcl to us and 
d d much to earn for him and the papeis he edited 
woild-wide renown Gicat wnters and thinkers all ovei 
the woiM enriched the louinvlistic hteiatuie of hia 
ponodicals by the’r contnbutions Manx^ of them had 
not s^en him but recogni'sed through hi« wrtrgs and 
his editorial s^Iection^ the greatness of his mind as a 
store-house of knowledge and a*? the embodiment of 
fairness and of culture — Bazar Patnka 

Mr Ramananda Clntteriee Editor of The Modern 
Pcvtriv and Piabas\, has died full of xears and honours 
For nearly fortx xeais he fil od a big pi ice m penodical 
joiunalism m this country In h s hands The Modem 
Bmow has been a powerful factoi in political and 
cidtiiral Gduc'*tion As editor of the Pinhnsi Mi 
Ch'^tfeMee plaved his rurt as one of the leaders of the 
Eengxh renaissance The influence of such journals was 
hound to be listing and widely felt, because Mr Chat- 
tel lee’s interests were xaiied The interests of oxer- 
seas Indians nlvavs engaged his attention Greater 
India was an abidrg passion with him The minutest 
aspects of culture claimed his patronage and pub^ city 
in his hands meant power Not the lea«it important 
among the «erxnces he rendered was the friendly interest 
he took in Pabirdranath Tagore’s earlv renderings nto 
English from his ongnal Bengali thus helping the 
West to gam a fu’l apnieciption of the Poet’s genin'^ 
A stout-hearted nationalist, Mr Chatterjees comments 
on current affxirs were always vigorous trenchant ai^d 
fearless The conxiction he courted for publishmg 
J T ' Sunderland s India rn Bondage was proof of rare 
courage The record of his long and vaned services 
will be an iin '’ailing inspiration to his conntn'men— in 
pa.rticu’«r +o tbo«e w^o have the pnde of belongmg to 
his profession — Hindustan TtmeSj New Delhi 

In the death of Babu Ramananda Chatterjee Bengal 
has lo*5t a xererable old man and India the doyen of 
journalism Though not much of a dynamic force 
withm recent years, Ramananda Babu did exercise 


powerful influence on the public mind through his gieat 
ponodicala — The Alodun Review (English), Piabast 
(Bengal) and Vishal Bhuiat (HindD — ‘the Thiee 
Miibketeeito” Both by tiaiuing and tempeictment, he 
belonged to a geneiation iaat xanialimg and a tiadition 
neailv e\tiiicL With him jouiiiaii&m was a m s^ion 
it was means to an end — the end bcirg national le- 
genciation Undei the influence of the old giants of the 
Biahmo Samaj he took to public life with a missionary 
feixour He aEo came undei the mfluente oi the gieat 
W T Stead— and imb*bcd something of the ^pint of a 
crusader For cu'tuial renaissance m Beagai— paiticu- 
laily a‘t and letters — he stioxe with a zljI whch had 
no paiallel But ioi the media he c\ploied, the uch 
tieasiiies of Bengali intel ect would not luxe been 
hall as familiar to the woild as they wcie He was, in 
a scn5>e, the toich-boaier With hs dc-th, coming not 
long aitei that oi Tagoie and Andiewa— the Three 
Giey Beards that typified the spint of Santinikctan, aie 
beyond moital ken A giatefiil nation xxill cheush th ir 
memoiy, and Ramanarda Babu xxill lixe as long as his 
journals will gieet then mnumoiable readeis, m lands, 
fai and near — The TwcnlicLh Century 

It is with piofound soiroxv that we leain as the 
final pi oofs ot this laisue aio passing thiough the P’ess, 
of the death at Calcutta of Babu Rimananda Chilteijee 
the xoteian jouinali&t, in hi^ 79th ^ear India and 
Indian joumaham haxe sustained a heaxy and inepai- 
able loss Ram manda Babu took to the cditoi^hip of 
Piabasi in Bengali and The Modem Review in English 
as a mission m life thntv-si\ \ears ago He give up 
his Principalship ot the Kajastha Pathasala, Allahabad, 
to devote him&elf fully to this task His contiibution, 
thiough journalism, to the cause of Indian progress 
dm mg these momentous \eais has been invaluable 
The introduction of art ancf aitists to public notice the 
ushering of Tigore, laige portions of whose writings 
were published in the Review, to the outsde woild, 
scho^aily contnbutions on manifold aspects of Indian 
Cultuie, past and present and the able discussion of 
contemporaiy Indian pioblems social, economic and 
political, aie among the achiexements to the credit of 
this foremost of Indian Monthlies in English Its p*gos 
hax e been a treasure-house of information to the Irdmn 
student and to outsiders interested in India The co])i“ 
ous editor al notes that Ramananda Babu himseT wrote, 
brief, telling, well-documented, outspoken and indepen- 
dent often maiked by mild sarcasm and diw humour 
will long be missed We pay our respectful homage to 
the memory of a most successful and illustrious jour- 
nalist and nation-builder, and offei our condolences to 
the members of the bereaved family — The Tnveni 
Quarterly 


WHY HITLER WENT TO WAR WITH RUSSIA 

ByP RAI 

PoLmcuirs and histonans will long continue 22nd — ^the same day on which Napolean launched 
to debate why Hitler v^ent to war with Russia his offensive against Russia ! 

Was it his desire to show the world that he It is difficult to arrive at the truth It may 
could succeed where Napolean had failed, that be that before he closes his eyes Hitler may 
none greater than he was ever bom on this earth? write his memoirs and therein the explanation 
And ^hy of all days In the year be chose June of it be found. Wc can only draw conclusions 
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frpm his speeches and actions He has admitted 
that the decision of this momentous step cost 
him much thought and anxiety 

Of late the woild was being divided into 
two groups, the Nazi or Fascist and the Com- 
munist As the philosophy of living of these 
two schools IS diametrically opposed the conflict 
betvteen them was inevitable 

Hitler took the world by surpiise when he 
entered into treaty with Russia—a diplomatic 
tiiumph indeed. 

But luckily for democracies of the world 
this entente was short-lived Russia in a short 
while obtained concessions from Finland and 
conquered Bessarabia^ North Bukovma, Lithua- 
nia and Latvia Hitler watched closely these 
movements of the Bear and not without much 
concern Russian armaments and its methods 
of warfare did not impress him much And the 
conviction that the Russian Army had been much 
hamstrung by the purge of 1937 gained more 
strength 'With him The Purge he believed had 
caused much disaffection in Russia’s ranks and 
were theie no Quislmgs in Russia ? He hoped* 
to be in Moscow before the autumn leaves weie 
falling His opportune moment had come His 
armies enriched by the booty he had seized 
were spoiling for battle The Nazi multitudes 
reinforced by the Finns on the North, the 
Hungarians m the centie, and the Rumanians 
in the South, deemed themselves invincible and 
not without reason Holland had fallen, 
Belgium had surrendered, France had capitu- 
lated In Norway and Greece as well as m 
Fiance, England had been swept into the sea 
And even in Crete, an island fortress far re- 
moved from Geiman air bases, and long 
piepared by England against attack, the German 
troops landing against heaiy odds from the an, 
had fcwepb the Bluish Forces once moie into the 
sea and eniiched themselves by an all important 
air base from which they could endanger the 
Suez Canal Fuijieimoie, the German armies 
by a dashing and victonous sweep in face of the 
British p'anes and wauhips had cancelled the 
Biitish Victory over the Italians on the Noith 
African Coast and stood now at Solium on the 
fiontiers of Egypt itself 

One counuy alone, should England be des- 
patched, stood between Hitler and his dream 


of world domination. That was Soviet Russia 
AVith Russia defeated, the coal, iron and corn 
of the Ukraine and still more important the 
oil of Baku would relieve Germany from all 
anxiety concerning supplies At her liesure she 
could starve, bomb or invade England mto sub- 
mission The temptation was alluring and 
Hitler fell to it Defeating Russia he was killing 
two birds w'lth one stone 

And who knew England might herself decide 
to join him BolshcMsin was a menace to both 
civilisations, Geiman and English alike And 
Hitler knew that powerful forces in England 
and the USA dreaded communism more than 
they dreaded him He calculated upon England’s 
Lavals and Petains to aid him Could there be 
a greater disillusionment ? 

But Russia was an ally True, but a false 
ally Had she not sent a note to Bulgaria 
wuliout consulting Benin and was she not caiiy- 
mg on flirtations with Turkey ? 

This was the moment to break and Hitler 
can bleak a treaty as easiiy as he enteis into 
it It IS his object to conquer the worid bit by 
bit Treaties and promises hold value for him 
so long as they serve his purpose Beyond it 
they have no meaning 

Besides, Hitler has always felt that Germans 
have a mission m this world German cultuie 
he feels is the best and therefore the whole of 
the world shouid accept it Frederick and 
Kaiser also believed that the Germans were the 
most superior race in the world “ Hitler,” says 
Mr Knicker* Bocker, “ is the manifestation of 
the unconscious will of the nation ” Hitlei holds 
with popular support that there must be only one 
Power in Europe. This ferocuy of his goes back 
to iieUeiick Uie Gieat and his doctrine of the 
“unjustified existence of the weak” The writ- 
ings of Nietzsche and Schopenhauer ha\e gi\cn 
the stamp of leiigious sanction to this beiief 
“The German aimy is the Geiman people” 
The whole nation has repeated that for gcncia- 
tions It is the German array and thciefore 
the German people that is now at traditional 
butcheiy all o\ei Eiiiopc There is no escape 
fiom that, indeed the Geiman people themsehes 
have always repudiated escape, ‘lor conquest 
was and is their dream ’ 
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The armies of the Soviets have contmued the 
dnve against the Axis forces So far the Nazi 
High Command has not been able to make a 
stand on any of its so-called defence Imes In 
Italy the position is somewhat different There 
the Axis IS fightmg a delaymg action battle, 
hoping thereby to give Mussolmi a chance to 
lebuild the totally collapsed Italian morale As 
the campaigning season in Europe is commg to 
a close, there does not seem to be much of a 
chance of a major assault being made 'on the 
fortress of Europe by the Allies in the near 
future Major relief for the Russian forces, who 
are as yet shouldenng the main brunt of fightmg 
in Europe, may therefore be postponed for the 
time being But for the present at least the 
Russian armies seem to be well able to maintain 
all the pressure necessary though the pace seems 
to have slackened somewhat 
- The Axis positions on the Russian front have 
been further withdrawn m an attempt to establish 
a wmter Ime where the defence will have a 
counter-balancmg advantage over the assaultmg 
forces in the matter of communications and 
supply arrangements The Russian advance will 
naturally meet mcreasing difficulties of teansport 
over areas systematically devastated by tiie 
retreatmg mvader Indeed one of the reasons 
that have prevented an assault m .mass over a 
large fron,t must have been this large-scale des- 
truction of communications The German 
attempt throughout this “strategic defence” 
withdrawal has been to impose an increasmgly 
heavy handicap on the Russian forces as they 
advance further and further away from their 
established supply lines based on the Volga and 
the railways connectmg the Moscow' area with 
the Volga basin This base Ime of direction of 
operations m its turn draws its supplies from the 
ITrals, the Far Eastern armament production - 
cQitres and the Allied lease-lend supply depots 
at the Caspian and Arctic ports The supply 
arrangements between the producifon and import 
centres have been perfected by a miraele of 
organisation by»the Soviets much to the dismay 
of the Axis High Command Indeed the Senators' 
report to the USA Congress conveys a plain 
impression that the Soviets are now dependi^ 
mamly on their own production and supply 
arrangements But now the problem of tjtlrmg 


the supplies to the battle-lme is becoming more 
complicated with the retreat of the Germans 
By now the Soviets forces have advanced 
to an average depth of about 350 miles all along 
the line of German withdrawal In some places 
the advance has been over 600 miles and more 
It must not be forgotten that this German retreat 
has been so far in the nature of an orderly with- 
drawal which means systematic destruction of all 
bases of supply and of all bridges, roads, railways 
and air-ports This in its turn means that while 
the German lines of supply have been shortened 
that of the Soviets has had perforce to be exten- 
ded over a broad belt of morassy terrain with all 
its communication lines and possible bases re- 
duced to a mass of destruction This probably 
IS the mam factor that has prevented a rapid 
deterioiation of the Axis position in Russia, 
accompamed by mass capture of Axis fighting 
forces and matmals 

Winter is now only a matter of days on the 
Russian battle-line, and with the coming of the 
winter will come the test of the “ strategy ” of 
the Axis High Command If they are successful, 
then the Russian winter campaign of 1^-44 
will be a minor-scale affair, if not, then the doom 
of the Axis forces on the Russian front will draw 
near rapidly 

In the Far East and the Pacific, the tempo 
of the Allied counter-offensive remams more or 
less the same, but the significant fact remains 
that Japan does not seem to be able to initiate 
any considerable counter measures The initia- 
tive IS passing, more and more into the hands 
of General McArthur’s foices Japan is either 
expecting and preparing for meeting a large-scale 
offensive elsewhere, or else her armament pro- 
duction as yet has not attained either the quality 
or the mass — or bo^h— that would enable her to 
meet the Allied challenge It is quite certam 
that Japan as yet has not expenenced any 
shortage of combatant forces 

On'the Indo-Burmese front, great thmgs are 
said to be impendmg Much publicity has been 
given to the Allied conferences led by Lord 
Mountbatten As yet it is too early to comment 
on any aspect of the conung offensive, though 
there has been some amount of talk m the United 
States in the nature of criticism of the nature of 
Allied plannmg and choice of leaders 
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By Pbof P C 
IV 

Money to Remain Neutral 

Changes in price are the result of several causes 
Whatever the other influences be, the quantity 
of money is an influence Whether Irving 
Fisher’s Quantity Theory applies in all its 
mathematical exactitude or no, the Quantity 
Money is a deciding factor in puce, sometimes 
money tones up, sometimes it pulls down puces 
Price variations due to variations in Demand 
and Supply are sometimes aggravated by unwise 
monetary policy They can also be neutralised 
by judicious monetary policy But, for some 
time past, especially since Wicksell wrote on the 
subject, a Ime of thought has been springing 
that money should do neither of these functions 
— ^neither toning up nor pulling down, neither 
aggravating nor neutralising On the contrary, 
money should remain strictly neutral, should 
not exert any influence “ autonomous to money ” 
A thorough discussion of the conditions which 
money must fulfll m order to remain neutral is 
contained in J G Koopman’s contributions to 
Beitrage zu Geld-theoiy and the teim neutral 
money has been frequently used by Wicksell, 
Behrens, Hayek and others in their writmgs 

Neutral money is “ a kind of money which 
leaves production and the relative prices of 
goods, including the rate of interest ‘undis- 
turbed,’ exactly as they would be if there were 
no money at all Dr Hayek says 

“ If we eliminate all monetary mfluences on pro- 
duction we may treat money as non-existent 

Pigon and Cassel regard money as. not 
exerting autonomous influences when the 
quantity of money fluctuates in terms of the 
fluctuations in production so that the general 
price-level is kept constant Cassel said 

“The simplest assumption is, then, that a country 
has a paper currency so regulated as to keep the 
geneial level of puces constant”* 

Piofessor Pigon says that if countries with 
paper currencies will regulate them with a view 
to keeping the general price-level constant, 
there will be no impulses from the side of money 
which can properly be called “ autonomous ”* 

1 Pierro Sraffa “ Di Hayek on. Money and 
Capital,” Economic Journal, March, 1932, p 42 

2 Hayek Pncec ana Production, p 109 

3 Economic Journal, Vol 38, December, 1929, 
p 589 

4 A C Pigon Industrial Fluctuations, 1929, 

p. 101 
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Both statements imply that money so regulated 
to keep the price-level fairly constant (or 
absolutely if possible) exert no influence on 
puce and that, therefore, a money so regulated 
would be ‘neutral’ According to Dr Hayek 
this IS contradiction If the object of regulating 
money is to keep piices stable, that money 
obviously exerts an influence on price 

‘ We should expect lathei that, to be neutral in this 
sense, the supply of money should be invariable” 

By money he means all money — “ the total 
of all kinds of media of exchange {includmg all 
so-called ‘ substitutes ’ of money) used either 
m a closed economic system (te, in a country 
which has no communication with the outside 
wwld) or in the world as a whole ”® Again, by 
quantity of money is meant not the physical 
quantity of money, but the product of the 
quantity and the velocity To borrow Fisher’s 
famous formula, it is MV-fMW', or, if we can 
tljink of othei kinds of “ media of exchange,” 
it IS My-l-M'V'-|-M"V" and so forth le, 
:5MV Professor Hayek says 

“ It should be fairly^ clear that the magnitude which 
have called quantity of money m circulation’ 
and that commonly referred to under the same name 
aie not identical ” 

Dr Hayek’s is theoretical conception The 
assumption of either a closed system or a uniform 
monetary policy for the whole world makes 
“ neutral ” money theoretical enough, and even 
in theory difScult* Though this question is not 
merely one of theoretical interest, “ but also 
a question the answer to which may prove very 
impoitant in the shaping of a more rational 
monetary policy,” a rigorous application of the 
doctrine would be impossible and it would be 
“ entirely utopian to expect anything of that 
kind from central banks so long as general 
opinion still believes that it is the duty of 
central banks to accommodate trade and to 
expand credit as the increasing demands of the 
trade require ” 

If this IS true of the Central Banks Professor 
Hayek had in mind, it is more true of the Indian 
Reserve Bank It is strongly held here that the 
Reserve Bank has something positive to do in- 
stead of taking a negative attitude in maintaining 
neutral money A central bank cannot have a 
monetary policy which treats money as if it did 
not exist If money is to serve only those pur- 
pqges which it would serve if it did not exist, it is 

6 Hayek Prices and Production, p 100. 
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futile to talk of a monetary policy and it would 
be waste to make central banks pursue such 
policy. Pierro Sraffa wrote • 

“From the begiimmg it is clear that a methodo- 
logical criticism could not leave a brick standing in the 
logical rtructure built up by Dr Hayek’" 

Elimination of Unemployment the Object of 
Monetary Policy 

Lord Keynes has spoken at length about 
the objective of monetary policy being full em- 
ployment Unemployment is generally analysed 
into “ normal ” or frictional unemployment,, 
due to “ seasonal changes,” the movement of 
labour from one job to another and the existence 
of “ unemployables ”, “ special ” unemployment, 
due to “ peculiar causes ” such as a collapse in the 
demand for a particular group of commodities 
so sudden that the labour cannot be transferred 
to other trades in a reasonably short time and 
cyclical unemployment due to the fluctuations 
in the productive activity which does not proceed 
except unevenly 

It IS commonly accepted that central banks 
are not m a position to remedy the first and the 
second types of unemployment India’s chief 
unemployment problem is inherent in her main 
industry m which 80% of the population is en- 
* gaged The Indian agnculturist is not employed 
for more than 4. to 6 months in his occupation 
To relieve this type of unemplo 3 nnent the 
classical remedy suggested is to develop cottage 
industries This has been actively advocated by 
Mahatma Gandhi and several other students of 
the question The co-operative society, the 
village money-lender and all other agencies of 
rural finance are directly and intimately con- 
nected with this It might even be said that 
the joint-stock banks have a say in the matter 
as they form in one way or other a source of 
rural finance It can hardly be said to be a 
problem of central banking Employment as 
the objective of monetary policy has been dealt 
With in recent economic wntings, especially of, 
among others, Lord Keynes, Professor Pigon, 
Mr G D H Cole Trade cycle and the part 
central banks play in them have also received 
considerable attention at the hands of eco- 
nomists, though central banks have not always 
been able to incorporate their findings even 
where argument was possible among them 
Professor Pigon, Mr R G Hawtrig, Ludwig 
Mises, Friedrich Hayek, Keynes, Mr D N 
Robertson, Haberler, among others, have 

6 Pierro Sraffa , Op. Ctt., p 45. 


cussed the question It is assumed for the 
purpose of this article that Trade cyclical un- 
employment 18 not severe in India — ^nothmg 
compared to similar unemployment witnessed in 
America and Europe in the last Depression The 
writer believes the, assumption is correct. 
The Indian problem is mainly how to create 
employment, especially for the rural popula- 
tion, on a vast scale And it is also assumed 
that industrial development is the means of 
cieating that employment The question of 
Industrial Finance in India was examined m 
detail by the Central Banking Enquiry 
(Bhupendranath Mitra) Committee^ 

The relation of the Indian Reserve Bank 
with India’s industrial development has an 
obvious parallel in the part played by central 
banks in other countries in their industrial 
expansion The trend in recent development m 
central banking theory suggests that central 
banks should have nothing to do with industries 
as such Central banks should deal only m 
“ pure ” credit It should deal neither in indus- 
trial credit nor m long-term credit of any other 
species Its credit should be short and absolute- 
ly free from risk element, le, pure credit 
Central banking thus would be regarded as a 
financial appendage of the community dealing 
in pure credit, irrespective of the cost of that 
credit, just as the State High Court can be 
regarded the judicial appendage dealing in pure 
justice irrespective of the cost of administering 
that justice ® This is pure theory Some of the 
most powerful central banks, operating in first 
class money markets, such as the Federal Reserve 
system of U S , the Bank of England and the 
Reichsbank of Germany, come far short of this 
theoretical perfection The intimate association 
of the Reichsbank with industry through 
Germany’s Industrial Banks, the recent practice 
of the Bank of England to lend to industries 
and similar recent development in U S , Austra- 
lia, Equador and other countries show how 
distant theory and practice stand On the con- 
tinent of Europe central banking and commercial 
banking are compatible functions and some 
central banks are commercial banks besides 
In the case of banks in the secondary money 
markets, it will be long before they can approxi- 
mate to this theory Adherence to it at a 
premature stage, granting for a moment that it 

7 Two other books on the subject are • Naba- 
gopal Das Banking and Industrial Finance in India, 
S K Basu Industrial Finance tn India 

8 P C Thomas ArUcle, Mysore Economic 
Journal, Yol 28, No. 5, 1942, 
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IS possible, would be pernicious, and in such 
places central banks have a duty of developing 
and stirring up the credit market The stan ding 
aloof policy of the central banks was to be dis- 
couraged In America, for instance, though the 
needs of an undeveloped and un-co-ordinated 
money market do not apply to that country, 
the consciousness was growing that the 
central banking system should be given a voice 
in the direction and quantity of the community’s 
funds that flowed mto the investment market,® 
and that 

“ While it was not probably wise to have the Central 
bank assume the duty directly of controlling and supply- 
ing the investment market with funds, it neveitheless 
must be given a negative influence or power by autho- 
rismg it to determine m what ciicurastances the invest- 
ment market might diaw upon the general pool of 
funds for capital goods 

The Capital Issue Committee of the last 
war period and the Investment Auxiliary of the 
Federal Reserve system are instances m point 
This duty of directing the flow of capital m 
investment goods has not been assumed by 
central banks m general As Parker Willis says 

“ On the whole it must be regarded as still undeter- 
mined whether in Central banking countries this duty 
of directing the distribution of funds will be deto^tely 
allotted to the Central bank or not “(a) 

The Federal Reserve Bank Act of June, 
1934, IS a significant piece of legislation in this 
respect Under it the Federal Reserve Banks 
were authorised to give industrial advances, 
they may discount or buy from “ any bank, 
ljust company, mortgage company, credit corpo- 
ration for industry or other financing institute 
obligations maturing within five years entered 
into for the purposes of advances to industrial 
and commercial enterprises In exceptional 
circumstances, the Federal Reserve Banks may 
make direct working capital advances to estab- 
lished private industries 

The Australian Royal Commission on 
Monetary and Banking systems recommended, 
among other things, as the duty of the Australian 
Commonwealth Banks to pay “ some regard ” 
to the distribution by the banks of the volume of 
credit among different industries and see that the 
credit provided is made available “at appro- 


9 Parker Wilhs Theory and Practice of Central 
Banking, p 39 

10 Parker Willis Theory and Practice of Central 
Banking, p 39 

10(a) Ibid, p 40 

11 League -of Nations Commercial and Cenlral 
Banks, 1937-38, p 201. 


priate rates of interest The attempt at 
regulating the flow of funds to long-term produc- 
tive enterprises has spread to other countries as 
well For instance, the new law on the 
organization and operation of the Central Bank 
of Equador promulgated on December 30th, 
1937, authorises the Bank to de-discount 270- 
day agricultural bills and 180-day industrial 
bills 

What IS India’s position ? India’s credit 
requirements have been divided, though very 
broadly, into three and a representative institu- 
tion to meet the needs of each also presented 
For short-term agricultural requirements the 
co-operative credit society, for long-term needs 
the Land Mortgage Bank and for the needs of 
Industry the Industrial Corporations of those, 
the last had only made ]ust a beginning The 
question of supplying the capital needs of Indian 
industries came up for discussion before the 
Central Banking Committee, the External 
Capital Committee and other investigating 
bodies In India public opinion has not come 
to include supplying industries with capital 
among the duties of central banking That has 
to be done by the Government and the investing 
public Industrial Corporations and Invest- 
ment Trusts have to be increasingly started 
Where necessary the Government should take 
a direct lead The instance of the Industrial 
Corporation of the United Provinces was already 
mentioned Even when the supply of capital is 
not considered a duty of the (Central Bank is 
there anything which the Reserve Bank of India 
can do to stimulate industrial investment and 
to help the banking institutions vhich supply 
such needs ? Section 17 of the Reserve Bank 
of India Act deals with the mam business the 
Bank is authonsed to do in this connection The 
Act does not in any way contemplate granting 
industries such help as indicated above Section 
17 sub-section (2) deals with 

“ the purchase sale and rediscount of bills of ex- 
change and promissory notes ansing out of bona^ 

fide commercial or trade transactions and matur- 
ing within ninety days ”, “the purchase, sale and 
rediscount of bills of exchange and promissory notes, 
. and drawn or issued for the purpose of financing 
seasonal agricultural operations or the marketing of 
crops and maturing within nine months ”, “the 
purchase, sale or re-discount of bills of exchange and 
promissory notes , and issued or drawn for the 

purpose of holding or tradmg m securities of the 
Gove-^ment of Tndia ” etc 

Though the above sub-sections specify the 
nature and character of the accommodation the 


12 League of Nations Monetary Bemew, 1937-38, 

p 80 
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Reserve Bank of India is authorised to give 
agnculture, commerce and trade m securities, 
they are silent about industrial accommodation 
Critics of the Reserve Bank have not been 
satisfied mth the existing arrangements for 
granting accommodation even to these depart- 
ments of economic life Any action of assistance 
the Reserve Bank can take m facilitating m- 
dustnal investment and the supply of capital to 
industries has to be preceded by the buildmg of 
bankmg institutions with capital ear-marked 
for the purpose Time and agam the joint-stock 
banks of the country have stated m public and 
submitted before several Enquiry Committees 


that they cannot be expected to finance industry 
for the reason, among others, that industrial 
needs are in the main long-teim whereas the 
funds at their disposal are borrowed from the 
investing public on short-teim Till the rearing 
up in India of such Industrial Banks the Reserve 
Bank cannot make any effective attempt m 
directing the flow of the community’s funds 
along specific channels Till then the Reserve 
Bank cannot help actively in the country’s 
industrialization Till then the creation of 
employment cannot be said the objective of the 
monetary policy of the country 

{Concluded) 


INDIAN FAMINE RELIEF MEASURES-OLD AND NEW 

By kali CHARAN GHOSH 


Feom the time the administiation of the country 
was taken up by the East India Company we 
have records of the several famines that have 
visited India at different periods of history, and 
the details of the measures adopted for alleviation 
of the distress of the people There is such a 
close similarity between the different measures 
adopted by the Government at distant dates 
Since 1770 to 1943 that it is highly interestmg and 
profitable to study them by companson 

Before gomg mto the details we may be 
inolmed to give an idea of famine relief m the 
Badshahi Amal — the regime of the Moghul 
Emperors. 

As regards Emperor Shahmhan (Famine 
m the Bombay Presidency in 1&29-30) 

“For two successive years the rains failed and the 
mortality and depopulation caused thereby were very 
great The Emperor Shah Jehan was then at Burhan- 
pur . He ordered poor houses to be opened at 
Burhanpur, Surat and Ahmedabad for the rehef of the 
famished, and food and money distributed All taxes 
weie remitted for two years ” 

Next we come to Emperor Aurangzebe 
(Report of past famme in the N -W Provmces 
by Girdlestone)— -Famine m 16&1 


“Aurangzebe personally supermtended the relief ol 
nis subjects, one of his plans bemg to brmg gram on s 
laige scale from Bengal and the Punjab Severn 
Umgs tend to proie that the calamity was severe 
iJie Bmperor opeusd his treasury and granted monej 
without stint He gave eveiy encouragement to thi 
importation of com and either sold it at reduced pncei 
01 distributed it gratuitously amongst those who we« 
too poor to pay He also promptly acknowledged the 
necessity of remitting the rents of his cultivators anc 
relieved them for the time being from the burden oj 
toes The veinacular chronicles of the penoc 
attnbute the salvation of millions of lives, and the 
preservation of many provmces, to his strenuous exei- 
tions 


The early British rule was visited by one of 
the worst famines in history, known as ‘ Bengal 
Famine of 1770 ’ . 

“ In November the Collector Goneul saw an alaim- 
mg pre>spect of the Provmce becoming desolate and the 
Government wiote home (23rd November) to the Court 
of Direotoia in the most alaimmg terms” 

With what effect 

“They resolved to lay up a six months’ store of 
grain for their troops In 1770, the distress was 
acutest in Behar, eflorts weie made, not very success- 
fully to obtain grain fiom the British Offioeis at Allaha- 
bad and Fyzabad” 

In 1943 we go to the Governois’ Pi evinces 
(Sec 93 Provmces, as they are called) almost 
with the same result There is store for the 
Army, the Port Trust, Railways and men of 
other Essential Services t e , factoiy labours, etc 

The Report says 

“ But it IS probable that pnvate tiado was active 

We have on Mr Hunter’s authority 

“The whole administration was accused dealing 
m gram for their pnvate advantage It was in vain 
that the Court of Directors wrote one indignant letter 
after anolhei demanding the names of the culpnts” 

The Court of Directors had also to write 
about “ .the corruption and rapacity of our 
servants ...” 

Is not histoiy repeating itself m 1943 ? If 
you want to be convmced of the igrain trade 
between the several provmcial governments with 
the Government of India at the top, please go 
through the proceedings and speeches of the 
members of the Central Legislature, the state- 
ments of the Mimsters of the Provinces, 
particularly emanatmg from the Ministers of the 
Punjab As late as file 4th of September, said 
Sardar Baldev Smgh, Development Mmister . 
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“ In spite of our strong protest, no action seems to 
have been taken uptill now to check some of the 
Provincial Governments from making profit at the 
expense of the Punjab glowers and then (Piovincial 
Governments) staivmg population” 

Compare the Government circular issued 
dunng the famine of 1783 with that of the 
present Minister for civil supplies, Bengal 

In 1783 

We direct that you do in the most public manner 
issue orders by beat of tom-tom, in all tne bazais and 
gunges m the district under your charge, declaimg that 
3 any merchant shall conceal his grain, refuse to brmg 
it to maiket, and sell it at a leasonable price, he will 
not only be punished himself in the most exemplary 
manner, but his gram will be seized and distributed 
among the poor’^ 

Says the Bengal Minister on the 7th May 

1943 

have already warned all hoarders mcludmg the 
agricultuiist hoarders that if they do not hnng their 
stock on to the market, they will lose in the long nm 
I am determined to use all the powers of the Go\em- 
ment to see that these hoaids aie disgorged, and 
prelimmary steps, which these gentlemen may find 
diastic have already been taken I am giving a 
chance to the people to do it voluntanly, while I per- 
fect my plans to make them disgorge the hoards If 
they do not listen to my warning let them not think 
that they can run their hoards underground or that they 
will be able to succeed m dissipating the hoards” 

There were several other announcements, 
etc , on this subject threatening ultimate freezing 
of the concealed stock 

Over-confidence in the stock of the province, 
disregard of the signs of scarcity and thorough 
unpreparedness for a coming scarcity or actual 
famine have been the cause of death of hundreds 
of thousands of lives in India Emasculation of 
the people, dislocation of economic order, dis- 
ruption of society and deaths from diseases 
coming in the trails of the famine have retarded 
the progress of India by centuries Dunng 
1865 the timely warning of the Collectors of 
various distncts in Orissa of failure of crop and 
suggestions for remission of taxes were met with 
sharp rebuke from the Government of Bengal 
and the Board of Revenue Says the Famine 
Commission of 1878 

“In November and December moie and moie 
uigent reports were sent up from Puri in which distnct 
the famine first declared itself, of the extieme distress 
of the people and of the prevalence of deaths from 
stan'ation By the end of Januaiy, piiees had 
gone up near oi at which rate they stood till the end 
of March The necessity of impoitation was earnestly 
piessed on the Board at this time (March), hut m vain 

In Pebruaiy distress began to show itself acutelj 
takmg the form of an influx of starving people into the 
headquarter town, and an outbreak of gram robbeiif"^ 
But the extent of the impending calamity was still fai 
fiom lealized” 

In April the conscience of the munificent 


public m different towns, particularly m 
Calcutta was roused to the gravity of the 
situation and relief committees were formed to 
take steps for mitigating the distress, 

“but the Boaid of Revenue still doubted whether there 
was any really gieat deficiency of food or any necessity 
for Government to mterfere by any new measures” 

In May it was clear that money was of no 
avail “We want rice” was the cry of the 
Commissioner 

“ Rice requiied for the tioops, the prisoners and the 
Go\ ernment establishments could no longer be procured ” 

In 1943, barring that sufficient store is being 
held for the troops, the prisoners and members 
of the essential services, no other provisions to 
meet the exigencies of the situation have been 
made There was a sense of sufficiency in the 
minds of the Ministers and we find that the Civil 
Supplies Member, Bengal, “ did not wish,” on 
the SOth May, “ to say that there was not enough 
rice in Bengal or that enough rice would not 
be coming from outside ” Earlier than that on 
the 8th May he said that ‘ there was sufficiency 
of food-grains for the people of Bengal’ On 
the 29th of April speaking of the seriousness 
of the food situation, Mr A K Fazlul Huq, an 
ex-premier of Bengal, said that 

‘ It had been reported to him by an officer on his 
return from tom that a man had died, and on post- 
mortem examination grass was found m his stomach — 
he could not digest it ” 

The situation had already become very 
serious, but the ministers “ still doubted whether 
there was any leally great deficiency of food” 
On the 8th May it was told that ‘ the solution 
was m sight ’ and the Finance Minister said on 
the very next day that ‘ in a short time the 
situation will greatly improve ’ There were some 
efforts m inducmg the Transport Member of the 
Government of India to make arrangements for 
flow of foodgrams to Bengal to which he replied 
on the 19th May that ‘ he would do everythmg 
in his power to facilitate the movement of food- 
stuffs from other provinces to Bengal ’ Then 
the Mmisters or Advisers, as the case may be, 
were approached No sooner had the Bengal 
Minis’ter expressed satisfaction on the result of 
such interviews, the public were regaled on 
the very next day by statements from responsible 
Mmisters and Advisers opposing such arrange- 
ment Giving out his mmd on the Government 
of India Order creating an Eastern Zone of 
Free Trade, Sir Md Saadulla said 

“I have been compelled to lodge a dignified and 
vigorous piotest with the Central Government ” and “ I 
appeal to our tiaders and also to our growers not to 
export lice and paddy for temporary gam ” 

The Bengal Government m its helplessness 
devised their province-wide food drive to be 
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launched on June 7 and “The Bengal Food Grams 
Inquiries and Control Order ” was published on 
the 4th June providing that “ an authorised 
OfBcer may, together with such persons as he 
may consider necessary, enter upon any premises 
where he has reason to believe that food-grams 
have been stocked, etc and an Ordinance 
was passed to the effect “ that any matter mten- 
ded or likely to incite opposition to, or 
non-participation m measures to be taken in 
Bengal to prevent, detect or deal with hoarding 
and hoarders of food-grams shall, before publi- 
cation be submitted for scrutiny to the Press 
Adviser ” The feasibility of such a measure was 
doubted but the people willmgly submitted to 
such province-wide search in the hope of getting 
rice at reasonable price On the 30th June, at 
New Delhi, the Civil Supplies Mmister 
‘ expressed satisfaction at the result of the food 
(anti-hoardmg) drive’ But on the 12th July, 
m the Bengal Assembly, he was forced to say 

“that the geneial picture that he might present to 
the House ■was that practically in all places deficits have 
been reported” 

His boss m the India Office said on the 14th 
July, m the House of Commons that 

“ The present difficult situation m India was due to 
the widespread tendency of cultivators to withhold food- 
grams from the maiket, to larger consumption per head 
as a result of mcreased family income, to hoardmg by 
consumers and others” 

Before passmg on to other details the general 
condition of the people m August 1866 may 
profitably be compared with those of 1943 
Says the Report 

“The mortality was highest m August, consequent 
on the heavy storms of ram The people were then m 
the lowest stage of exhaustion, the emaciated crowds 
collected at the feedmg stations and had no sufficient 
shelter, and the cold and wet seem to have lulled them 
in fearful numbers” 

To come to 1943 agam, we find that while 
the Ministers were speakmg of sufficiency and 
making no serious efforts to check the impending 
famine, the people at this time have been passing 
through great stress due to hi^ prices of rice 
and other necessaries of life On the 3rd July 
(1943) “the District Magistrate declared a 
serious shortage of nee at Chittagong ” and m a 
message dated the 14th July, delayed in trans- 
mission, the Bar Association and President of 
the Different Union Boards wired to the 
authorities “ informmg them of a hornble state 
of famine” m Bhola (Bansal) Pictures of 
acute distress m districts began pourmg m from, 
every part of Bengal at this time 

The leaders of the people and the nationalist 
press have been clamourmg for a long ti me 


against export of rice, which remamed unheeded 
till the 23rd of July when “ all exports of rice 
from India was stopped ” It reminds me of past 
objections to export of rice from India when 
famine conditions prevailed in the country 
During the famme in Bengal m 1873-74 Sir 
George Campbell, then Lieutenant Governor of 
Bengal, wrote to the Viceroy on the 22nd October 
1873 “that exportation of rice from India to 
foreign countries might be stopped ” He further 
said, “that if there was a general failure m 
Bengal, all that India and Burma could supply 
would go but a little way to fill up the vacuum ” 
The Viceroy objected to this proposal, to which 
the Secretary of State concurred The grounds 
of objection are still the same as before The 
Indian coolies abroad needed rice and “ it would 
have been unjust to stop the supply of the usual 
food of the Bengal coolies m the Colonies ” The 
other objection was that the people would eat 
more rice if export is stopped when it is known 
that “ lowered consumption is the greatest safe- 
guaid against famine” 

Export of rice according to the Government 
of India has to be made (15 7 43) 

“In the interests of Indian labouiing population” 
in Ceylon and elsewhere and “ of the maintenance of 
production of vital war supphes” 

Our attention is drawn to (15 3 42) 

“ The important problem of keeping India's fightmg 
forces fully supplied with the best of food in order to 
sustam their health and spirits” 

We have also to remember (1 2 42) that 

“India, particularly smted to meet the lequirements 
of the Empire and the various theatres of war in the 
Middle East and elsewhere, has harnessed all its avail- 
able resources to maintam a regular food supply m 
sufficient quantity and of desired standard quality for 
the Defence forces m the country and abroad” 

The policy enunciated above was followed 
till the 23rd of July 1943 with the followmg 
result : 

Export of Grain, Pulse and Flour from 
India 


Year 

Rs 

1939-40 

5 08,82,988 

1940-41 

6,91,47381 

1941-42 

1042,64311 

1942-43 

6,96,49,014 

We have no 

separate figures for rice, 


export of food-grams in very large quantities 
durmg contmued scarcity (may be due to failure 
of imports) IS bound “ to create a vacuum which 
it 18 difficult of fill up” by statements, procla- 
mations and ordmances. 

I have had no idea that the “ Eat Less ” 
slogan IS not an original idea with the Bengal 
Civil Supplies Minister but that it is a mere 
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paraphrase of the statement of a Secretary of 
State for India on 1873-74 which, as has been 
stated before, says “ lowered consumption is the 
greatest safeguard against famine” 

I do not know if the people of Bengal have 
not been living barely on lowered consumption 
for the last two years and his advice “ Eat Less ” 
and “ to get themselves habituated to substitute 
food as far as possible” tendered on the 4th 
August IS a mere waste of Ministerial, and hence* 
costly, breath When people do not get food 
they try to subsist on whatever they can get, 
not to speak of “ substitute food ” This is 
famme even if the Mmisters refuse *to call it 
one 

Price of goods was controlled with no effect 
whatsoever on the market The Premier of 
Bengal, on the 23rd May “had no doubt that 
the prices of foodstuffs would be brought to a 
reasonable level withm a short time” 

The Department of Civil Supplies Press 
Note said on the 4th June * 

“There is every reason to beheve that prices have 
reached their peak” and again “there is ground for 
solid confidence that puces will begin to fall” 

On the 1st August Mr Suhrawardy thunder- 
ed forth 

“I wish to take this opportunity of warning the 
trade that a scheme for controllmg prices throughout 
Bengal will shoitly be put in aeration Most 

vigorous steps will be taken by Government to ensure 
that these controlled prices are maintamed'” 

The prices are soaring high in thorough 
disregard of Governmental threats, and “con- 
trolled” commodities have disappeared from 
the market There is a black market for the 
rich, and even the dead remembers that it exists, 
but our Civil Supplies Minister, when asked at 
a Press Conference on the 1st of September, said, 
he was not aware of its existence either officially 
or non-ofjieially To those who were withhold- 
ing stocks he had given them a stem warning ” 
Bravo 1 

In July when the situation became critical 
and people began to wander about for food, the 
Civil Supplies Mmister annoimced in the Bengal 
Council about^ starting of gruel kitchens m 
different parts ’of Chittagong With regard to 
the beggars in Calcutta he said : 

“They can be looked after by the charitably dis- 
posed people here” 

But m fact these charitably disposed 
people have been looking after a large number of 
these wanderers even long before the Minister 
has had any idea about it This is a form of 
indirect taxation which the Govei^nment wilfully 
encouraged. 

Inspite of all tall talks of tacklmg the 
problem successfully people began to die on the 


streets and dead bodies remained there for days 
without anybody to take care of them On the 
3rd August, the Commissioner of Police, Cal- 
cutta, announced an arrangement ‘ for removmg 
dead bodies off the streets of Calcutta to the 
morgues with the mmimum of delay ’ Between 
the period 13th to 17th August 120 dead bodies 
were removed from the streets and 127 persons 
were removed to improvised hospitals on the 
16th and 17th August The figures have 
mounted up and daily deaths m these improvised 
hospitals are numerous Pathetic tales have 
been pouring in from the districts where rice is 
not available in the markets and people m all 
classes of society are dying in most tragic cir- 
cumstances The tale of the famme of 1770 is 
being repeated m its minutest details m Bengal 
and every human being in the Province has 
witnessed some of these with their own eyes and 
every description will fall short of the actual 
picture 

The Famine Commission of 1878 censured 
the Government of Bengal and the Revenue 
Board for failing to take notice of the signs 
of famine m time The Revenue Board ‘un- 
reser\'edly admitted ’ that 

“To be at all largely effectual, it was necessary 
that the discovery of the full truth should be made, 
and very extensive measuies adopted, many months 
before the actual outburst of unmistakable famine 
occurred ” 

During the famine ‘money was of little 
use, for it could not be exchanged for food ’ 
They also admitted that ‘ they had no experience 
of any previous famines ’ and consequently they 
had been working under a serious handicap 

The Government of Bengal and the Central 
Government stand condemned today for m- 
efficient handling of the situation allowing it 
to dnft m the manner it liked The needs 
of the civil population were quite forgotten 
and they had been fiddling when the tune 
of woes was rending the skies all over 
Bengal On the 11th September Sir Jagadish 
Prasad, ex-Member of the Viceroy’s Executive 
Coimcil, said “ Bengal is faced with one of the 
worst famines in living memory ” Sir J P 
Snvastava, the present Food Member in the 
Viceroy’s Executive Council, said on the 27th, 
August that 

“The key to the solution of the present diffi- 
cult situation m this Region is not one of economic 
policy but of practical, efficient and bold adminisfcration 
and the Provmces must see such an administration is 
set up without delay if it has not been done already ” 

— that it has not been done up till now is admit- 
ted on all hands He has been pleased to pass 
judgment on the action of the present Bengal 
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Ministry and the HonTsle Ministers at the 
Centre The whole Government was found 
napping On the 30th August he said to the 
Associated Press that 

“He recalled that during his visit to Calcutta last 
November, he had consulted almost every section of 
opmion in Calcutta whether there was any danger of 
the food Situation m Bengal deteriorating No one 
seemed to ha\ e any misgivings in this direction at that 
time and he went away satisfied that there would be no 
shortage of food” 

Concluding his statement he had the frank- 
ness to say . 

‘ The tact of the matter is that we have all erred 
and the mam thmg now for us is to get together and 
do all we can” 

He was not satisfied with mere speakmg 
out his mind to the Press. On the 8th of Septem- 
ber at a Press Conference at Lahore the Food 
Member further said 

“ There is veiy acute shortage of foodstuffs m 
Bengal and the next three months are gomg to be 
crucial The only way to tide o\er the situation is to 
get whatever gram one can have either by seizing, 
borrowmg or stealmg from other parts of India This 
IS the only method to save the starvmg milhons of 
Bengal ” 

In our opmion the injury has gone too deep 
and the present prevailing market pnces for 
each and every form of the necessaries of life 
will bring out from their quiet hearths and 
homes more and more people who have so long 
refused to come to the gruel kitchens or to 
approach the public for any kind of help The 
' bottle neck ’ of Indian transport will retard 
the flow of foodgrains sufficient to meet the 
demands of Bengal and imports from outside 
IS imperatively necessary It is also necessary 
to prevent middle class people, the paupers of 
to-morrow, from falling mto further depths of 
misery and thus check the swelling numbers of 
those who are already on the "streets 

The truth about the ugly rumour of profiteer- 
ing by the Bengal Government from the sale of 
Punjab wheat became first known in the Bengal 
Assembly on the 16th September But nobody 
could suspect that durmg May to August, the 
profit amounted to Rs 33 34 la^s, “ derived 
solely from sales of wheat to mills,” and further 
“the Bengal Government are not concerned in 
any of the subsequent transactions,” until New;, 
Delhi, on October 9, gave out the actual facts" 
The Government of Bengal had their share of 
profit m the sale of wheat to the rmllfi and, it 
is strange, that they did not care to know if 
the output of the mills had safely entered the 
‘ black market ’ In addition to wheat sales the 
Bengal Government earned a “ gross revenue of 
Rs. 6*32 lakhs from re-sales of wheat products ” 
to the starvmg people of Bengal Simply 
prepostwuus to think 1 
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The Bengal Government was satisfied with 
the price control scheme by a sliding scale to 
take effect from August 26. With the announce- 
ment of the scheme “Government decided to 
buy rice and paddy ” wherever available Mr. 
Suhrawardy “ claimed that the prices had been 
brought down ” and “ affirmed that then price 
policy had not failed” (Oct 13 and 15) Mi 
B R Sen, Director-General of Food, explaimng 
, (Oct 1) 

tine lecent scheme of the Bengal Government m 
regard to the piocuiement of foodgiaina, said that the 
scheme had evidently jailed The scheme was based 
on the system of descending scale of puces, to, till the 
middle of August the puce fixed was Rs 30 per maund 
and then the prices were loweied giadually for every 
successive week The expectation was that the hoarded 
and the new crops reaped would come to the market 
foi quick sale But the result of the scheme was hardly 
eacouiaging , there was even a wholesale disappeaiance 
oj nee m ceitain places' — (Italics mine) 

Whom to believe ? Our own experience, as 
also of many other responsible persons of the 
Province, agree with what the Director-General 
of Food was pleased to say 

The situation is too deep for handling by 
frivolous and irresponsible statements and com- 
muniques Even Mr Amery, who till October 
14, said about Bengal famine as “ scarcity 
vergmg on famine,” and “ these distressmg 
conditions ” was forced to yield on October 15 
and call it “ grievous condition of famine ” The 
Food Member, on Octobei 13 announced “-the 
decision of the Government of India to take 
supreme control of the Indian food situation and 
to override Provincial Governments if neces- 
sary ” and “cessation of food expoits from India” 
perhaps finally for the fifth time, except under 
special circumstances amounting to not more 
than 1,000 tons per month 

Two things aie absolutely necessary (i) 
Food, and more properly equitable and prompt 
distribution of grains that have been pouring 
m from different parts of India and about which 
there is a gieat nervousness m the public mind, 
and in) Return of confidence m what the 
Government say and do This latter has been 
at a very low ebb, brought about by the Civil 
Supply Member of the Bengal Government by 
his frequent irresponsible and big talks of 
hoarding and punishment, of sufficiency and 
distribution, of floodmg of the market with food 
and so on and so forth The Central Food 
Member, as a corollary to (ti) should stop the 
Bengal Authorities from shouting and to work 
silently, and if they so desire, to propagate the 
cult of Pakistan and other tenets of the Muslim 
League and refram from meddlmg in food 
situation of the Province m which they have 
so miserably failed. 
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THE CRUSADE OF FREE SPIRITS By 
Alexander Wametzos Published by New Book Co, 
Bombay 1943 Pp xv-\-278 and an Index Price 
Es 14 

The author of this book is a distinguished Gieek 
refugee in India, who was Piofessor of Law in Athens 
He piesente in this volume the impassioned idealist’s 
expectations about the shape of things to come after 
the war is over He claims to be “by mstinct and 
tradition, with those who are claiming the light to life, 
libeity and the puisuit of happiness ’ He is, however, 
an opponent of communism as anti-demociatic The 
discussions, aie largely fiom the point of view of a 
European liberal, partly polemical, and ignore the re- 
volutionary potentiahties of the wai The authoi quotes 
copiously from cunent periodicals, statements, declara- 
tions and agreements He discusses the question of 
the constitution of a “United States of the World, 
disaimamont, letnbution and the individual pioblems 
of most States undei Nazi duress He has a very 
sympathetic chaptei on Indian problems Students of 
blue-prmts of post-war leconstruction will find m the 
volume a laige array of infoimation, particularly the 
pomt of view of the smaller States which is so often 
neglected The author pitches his expectations on 
“ Chinese stoicism, the silent Russian positivism and 
American liberalism ” 

In spite of its cumbious airangemeut and faulty 
expressions, the volume is a notable addition to the 
constructive literature i elating to the Allied peace- 
aims 

Bbnoyendranath Banerjba 

THIRTY MONTHS IN RUSSIA By D O Ten- 
dulkar Kamatak Publishing House, Bombay 1943 
Pp 96 Price Re 1-4 


m mterpietmg Russian achievements He has instead 
portrayed the intimate scenes of the daily life m the 
Soviets in delicate light and shade moistened with 
humane sj^mpathies Tendulkai devotes a chapter each 
to the status of women and education of childien in 
Russia, and says that despite the geneial impression 
about So\iet social life prevailing abroad, the present- 
da}^ RiiS'=;ians recognize that theie is no substitute foi 
mothei’s lo\e and mofchei’s milk to build up a health} 
society and a sturdy nation 

Although primal ily interei>fced in fine arts, the 
authoi has not failed to notice the economic and social 
transfoimations that have made Russia such a mighty 
Powei toda}, and his inteiesting chronicle will provide 
a sjgmfieant backgioand to the understandmg of Russia’s 
victorious struggle against Nazi Germany ‘^The patrio- 
tism of the Soviet people,” Tendulkar observes, “is 
looted m the fact that men and women who aie giving 
their lives for their coimtr}^ aie the v^eiy generation who 
cieated order out of chaos, wealth out of poveity eul- 
tuie out of illiteracy The Russian soldier is fighting 
with the same enduiance as he fought twenty-five years 
ago, but with fai better equipment, with greater skill 
and initiative, and with a more live and accurate sense 
of the i^^sues at stake” 

The book is delightfully illustrated with the author’s 
own photographs which, I am sure will serve as a telling 
advertisement for the “Leica Camera” 

Monindramoh\n Mohlik 

INDIAN ARCHITECTURE (Buddhist and Hindu 
Periods) By Percy Brown, M BE , AR CA , F R AS B 
Published by D B Taraporevala Sons & Co , 210, Hom^ 
by Road, Bombay Pp x+210 Plates cxviii Pnoe 
Rs 19 

Three methods have generally been employed m 
the study of Indian architecture, viz , personal observa- 
tion and the study of temples either with the help of 


Tendulkar’s Russian diary is as colourful as his silpa texts or the aid of ciaftsmen to whom traditional 
personality Accoiding to his own admission, he was architectural knowledge has been handed down orally 
punished in his school days for refusing to pray for from the past Feigusson was the first to employ the 
British victory m the last war, was labelled a commumst method of personal observation on an extensive scale 
^ Sir John Simon in the British Parliament, was for the purpose of classification and the study of his- 
Hitler’s guest in Marbuig prison for a month, secured toncal evolution The author of the present volume 
a tourist visa for staying only six months m Russia has also depended prmcipally upon this method, and, 
but hved there for two and a half years, earning his although much of the ground coveied by both have 
living with his pen and a Leica camera, learnt Russian naturally been the same, yet Mi Brown has shown an 
and loved Russia Bombay, Cambridge and Goettingen independence of observation and judgment which should 
where he studied, could not spoil him, and in spite of prove stimulating to students of Indian architecture 
his petit-bourgeois instruction he could undei stand the Mr Brown has limited himself in the present 
living soul of Russia, the Russia of the Soviets of volume to Buddhist, Jam and Hindu religious architec- 
peasants, workers and soldiers, and realized true comrade- ture alone, but the penod covered ranges from that of 
ship transcending all barriers of race and tradition The Mohenjodaro to about the seventeenth century AD 
author has not burdened his book with pedantic dis- Considenng the vastness of the field, the author must be 
courses on dialectics nor lost his sense of perspective congratulated upon the way in which he has dealt with 
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the various styles and periods, and some of his observa- 
tions will be consideied as positive additions to our 
knowledge ol Indian aichitectuie 

In the matter of classihcation, Mr Biown has more 
cleaiiy diawn Uie aibtiQction between some of the sub- 
types of the Indo-Aiyan, eg ^ the Solanki type of Guj- 
rat liom the DecLam type of the neighbourhood of 
}i.handesh, than done by pievious authois We believe, 
that the late Pi of R D Baneiji described a sub-t3rpe 
for which the name Malwa type was suggested, this 
bemg apparently identical with Mr Brown’s Deccam 
sub-type If that be so, it would be proper to give 
pieleience to a name suggested aheady, if there are no 
positive grounds to the contrary 

With regard to the evolution of the form of reli- 
gious biuidings, the author has come to the very 
important cone usion that changes were brought about 
in certain cases by a change m the materials of con- 
struction and m otheis by progressive elaboration of 
the ceremonial connected with worship and piayer 
Naturally these have not been supposed to exhaust all 
ciuses of change, but, so far as they go, these sugges- 
tions should prove helpful to other workers m the field 
who may follow up the question with profit In con- 
nection with Buddhist rock-architecture as well as the 
architectuie of Gujrat, Dharwar and the southern end 
of the Penmsula, Mr Brown has shown that the form 
and ornamentation of pillars changed so steadily and 
uniformly that they serve as a suitable index for fixing 
the age of a buildmg with a tolerable amoimt of 
certainty 

This brings us to the very important subject of 
the evidence on which dates of buildings aie based In 
the author’s own words, dates and sequences can be 
largely conjectured “by the siftmg of several forms of 
evidence, as for instance inscnptions on or near the 
buildmg, the local history, details of style, and the 
mfluence of certain elements m the construction '' 
(p 171) These have been precisely the basis adopted 
by authors like Fergusson or Banerji But as each 
looked upon different features of the buildings as the 
most significant trait, their schemes of evolution have 
generally not tallied with one another, and the dates 
suggested for particular temples have also varied within 
wide limits Different elements of a temple do not 
change at an equal or even comparable rate m the 
course of time, some of them may be of more signi- 
ficance to the builder and some to the sculptor, and 
a failure to appreciate the artist’s pomt of view is 
hkely to lead to wrong results when one depends more 
or less exclusively on scheme of unilinear evolutionism 
The facts of Indian architectural evolution seem to 
favour a mutilmear development, which may both be 
a function of time and of relative temtonal isolation 
It IS time therefore that some means of studying 
should supplement the older methods and, at the 
same tune reduce the chances of probable error to an 
appreciable extent 

With regard to the question which is essential and 
which non-essential in any building, we believe, some 
of Mr Brown’s observations could have been improved 
upon by a reference to the traditional knowledge still 
in possession of craftsmen m different portions of India 
Mr Brown met many of them in course of his travels, 
but apnarently he has not been able to utilize the 
knowledge lingering among them In descnbmg the 
ff'ound-plon of the Deccam type, Mr Brown says that 
''the designer’s pnncipal aim was clearly variety of 
eff'^ct, and he therefore began by placmg the two essen- 
tial parts of the temple diagonally aitride the axial 
line, jommg them at their inner angle ” (p 149) This 
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IS also the reason why he says, “The Deccan shikara 
has a pronounced vertical band earned up each ol its 
angles, taking the foim of a ‘ spine ’ oi quoin ’ (p 148) 
Similai obseivations have been rccoided elsewhere, as 
on p 139, where he says, ‘The plan of these temples 
lesolve themselves broadly into two kmds, those in 
which the two compartments aie joined so as to unite 
the entne building withm a paiailelogiam, and those 
in which each compaitment foims a lectangle, in the 
latter case the two aie attached diagonally’^ But this 
IS really not the way m which a cia^tsman, bom m one 
of the ancient guilds, would look upon the matter 
Each side of an oiiginal squaie, accoiding to him, is 
broken up into seveial planes by portions of the wall 
being set m ressault If the projection between the 
pagas is pronounced, the entire ground-plan may take 
the form of a parallelogram laiu diagonally on the 
axis joining the centres ol the two buildings But still 
the ground-plan of each building would be interpreted 
by the craftsman as an extreme elaboration uf a square 
To an Orissan 8^^p^n, following the moie Modern School, 
however much the projection of the pagas fiom one 
another, the distance fiom Kamlc to Kayniza should 
be just double the length of the gaibha^ynha, and a 
sixteenth of the latter length should be the module 
with which other poi tions of the bui dmg aie measured 
Thus Mr Brown’s quoin m a Deccam temple is leally 
the raka paga for a craftsman, who would not see 
much sense in placing the Rekha and the Bhadra 
temples attached to one anothei obliquely He actually 
loofe upon the Rekha temple as male and the Bhadra 
as female, joined to one another by a sacied knot of 
cloth as m a \edic mairiage ceremony A propci appre- 
ciation of the Indian cioftsmans point of view would, 
in our opinion, have improved the text m ceitain 
places, and its unconscious underestimation has pie- 
judicially affected the histoiical reconstiuction in a 
number of cases 

But this IS a limitation which is inevitable in all 
historical studies where the ground or the period cover- 
ed are both of an extensive nature They should there- 
fore not detract from the essential value of the auihoi s 
contnbution m other directions Mr Bi own’s recon- 
struction of the eailiest phase of Indian architecture is 
of outstanding merit, while his chapters on rock- 
architecture and on the temples of Kashmir and the 
Deccan have added materially to our understanding of 
these matters Mr Bi own’s aesthetic appreciation of 
different buildings and of styles is extremely instructive, 
for this IS a field which he has specially made his own, 
although here, we are occasionally led to the impression 
that he has been unduly generous to certam over- 
decorated developments of later times 

One outstanoing feature of the book consists in its 
illustrations The conjectural reconstructions surely 
mark a new departure in the study of Indian architec- 
ture, and we warmly thank the author and his assistants 
for the pain and caie which have been bestowed on this 
part of their task Students will have to turn to Mr 
Brown’s book as an indispensable work of refeience, 
even if it be mainly to consult its numerous architectural 
drawings 

Nirmal Ktjmar Bose 

RTGVEDIC CULTURE OF THE>RE-HISTORIC 
INDUS By SuDomi Sankarannvda Foreword by 
Dr Bhupendronath Dutta, AM , DBhil Pnee Board 
Rs and Paper Rs 4 

The book is a cnticism of the prevailing views 
^ 01 ^ the Indus Valley civilization revealed by the 
Pre-mstono relics unearthed at Harappa and Monenjo^ 
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daro Sir John Marshall is of the opinion that the 
Indus civilisation is pre-Vedic The author criticizes 
this view and says that the factors, which the said 
scholai has cited to piove the Indus culture as pre- 
Vedic, aie in leality Vedic in form 

The author says that the piesence of paiabolic 
saw and speai-head with undeveloped mid-rib and 
absence of temples and hoise- oi ass-diawn vehicles m 
the Indus cities distinguish the Indus people from the 
Sumeiians, and the piesence of fish-hook suggests tlut 
these people weie fish-eaters like the Vedic Aryans 

Absence of horse m Haiappa and Mohenjodaro has 
been taken by Sii John as a stiong gioimd to prove 
that the Indus people weie pie-Vedic But Sankara- 
nanda says that horse was unknown also to the Rigvedic 
people He- shows that the Vedic “ Asva is the Sun 
and not the horse Reference of ‘^Asva^’ is met with 
in tv^o consecutive Suktas and several stray Riks m the 
Rip^eda It is interesting to note that in the preceding 
Riks of both the Suktas the word ‘‘Asva’’ is used to 
mean the Sun, while in the last few Riks the same is 
used to mean the hoise The author is of the opinion 
that the last Riks are later interpolations in the Vedic 
te\t 

The author recognises the phalhc emblems found 
in the Indus cities as Siva Lmga, which again, he 
argues, aie the symbols of the solar deity The Unicom 
and the mother-goddess aie also interpreted as solar 
deities The symbol of buffalo found there is inter- 
preted as the symbol of the Vedic God Agni, while 
the figuios of seipents are correlated with the Vedic 
“ Ahi ” The three-faced figuie which Sir John Marshall 
recognised as a pre-histonc form of the Hindu Siva 
has been described as a sylvan deity — a type of godlmg 
found also in many parts of ancient Europe 

On the whole the book is inteiesting and contains 
many points for deep thinking, though at places the 
statements aie found to be inaccurate The author’s 
statements about the Sankhya Philosophy and the Tan- 
tras are not wholly correct, and his enunciation of the 
Yugas IS unusual 

The ForeT^ord by Dr Bhupendranath Dutta has 
been a valuable contnbution on the subject He is of 
thp opm on that Sir John MarshaU’s theory about Indus 
civilisation is untenable, and says, ^‘The ethnic and 
other cultural similarities wan ant the conclusion that 
the presence of the Indo-Aryans cannot be denied in 
the Indus Valley civilization” 

Sailendra Bejoy Dasoupta 

ANCIENT RACES AND MYTHS Pp m Pnee 
Re 1 

PRAGMATIC PHILOSOPHY Pv 110 Price 
Re 1. 

REFLECTIONS ON INDIAN TRAVELS By 
Mr Chandra Chakravaiiy Published by Vijaya Krish- 
na Bi others, 81, Vivelananda Road, Calcutta Pp 252 
Pnoe Re 1-8 

Mr Chakra varty is a well-known author of a num- 
ber of books on various subjects such as religion, history, 
medicine, nationalism, education, culture, sexology, 
civilisation, etc He seems to have wide range of study 
^d versatile knowledge In the volume named 
“ Ancient races and Myths ” the learned author discusses 
the rationality of myths as well as the common features 
of the ancient races of Afyavarta, Iran, Babylonia, Asia 
Mmor, Egypt, Latium, Hellas^ Germania, Slavica, China, 
Nippon and Amenca The author believes that for 
the first time he disentangles the lacial components 
from ancient history and shows their contributions to 
ancient civilisation He is to be heartily congratulated 


for giving a rational interpretation of the ancient myths 
which were regarded as meaningless and grotesque 
The myths are lightly mteipieted to be leally based 
on Nature phenomena such as — the sun, moon, thunder, 
ram, planets and constellatoiy configuiations The 
ancient myths are shown fiom compaiative viewpoint 
to have many common conceptions For instance, he 
says that Rudia ol the Vedas is the same as the Sutekh 
of the Mitannis and Egyptians, Maiduk of the Baby- 
lonians, .Vshur of the A^syiians, Ahur-mazda of the 
Zoroastiiana and Aitemis of the Gieeks 

The book contains much seiious matter for further 
study and investigation It appeals to be the result 
of reseaich-woik and a mce introduction to compara- 
tne mythology 

The volume called ‘ Piagmatic Philosophy” deals 
in general outline with “the physical impulses and 
problems and how far their adjustments aie possible 
with our conscious oi sub-conscious mind and ideals of 
life” It is a book full of some good and mostly bad 
informations relating to nutrition, puberty, marriage, 
pubescent hygiene, contraceptives and vaiious aspects 
of sexuality The volume is so obscene and vulgar 
that it should not go into the hands of young men 
and women Such nasty publications are mainly res- 
ponsible for the moral degeneiation of our life and 
society In the chapter on religion the author arrogant- 
ly questions the necessity of religion and opines that 
God or Soul is nothing but a ‘metaphysical postulate’ 
However much the sexologists like our author may try, 
sexuaht 3 - can never be made a sacred science oi a sub- 
lime philosophy To peruse such a book is nothmg 
but to defile one’s mind 

The book entitled “ Reflections on Indian Travels ” 
attempts to support by anthropological and historical 
data the Puranic traditions which misty with age have 
become meaningless to majority The chapters m this 
book on Vanga Kalinga, Andhras, Tamil Nad, Kerala, 
Karnataka, Mahanshtra Saurashtra, Rajputana Sindhu 
including Panchanad, Gandhara, Arya\aita Magadha 
and Kamrupa are immense^ interesting and contain 
much historical matter Discussions on Racial History 
and civilisation of India, Hmdusthani language and 
Kurukhsetra war are thoughtful An analytical index 
of contents is wantmg in the book The treatment of 
subjects IS sometimes haphazard and sometimes irrele- 
vent Foi example the chapter on Varga contains two 
big informative paras on malaria and epidemic dropsy — 
the curses of Bengal climate Digressions, however in- 
teresting a^e always out of place and are never relished 
by the readers 

The author endowed with a rich historical ontlnok 
deals with the subjects impressively His descriptions 
of the sacking of Somnath Temple by Mahmud Gazni, 
the treacherous assassination of General Bhaskar Psndit 
bv Aliverdi Khm and the wanton destmction the 
Nalanda and Vikramsila Universities bv Baktiar Khilji 
aie very vivid and correct An acquaintance with these 
historical facts will onen our eves to the real state of 
things m medieval India and wiH make known a hither- 
to unknown chapter of Indian history 

SwAMi Jagadiswaeananda 

REFORM OF EXAMINATIONS By Mr Deh- 
naraynn Mvkherjpe, The Indian Press, Ltd, Allahabad 
Pp 57 Price annas eight 

In this small book the author, who is Secretary of 
the Board of High School and Intermediate Examina- 
tion United Provinces discusses the present system of 
High School Examination m his province with all its 
bad effects on education and suggests remedies. He has 
quoted vairious authorities, such as, the Government of 
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India Resolution on Education Policy of 1904, Cdcutta 
Uni\ersity Commission 1917-19, and the Zukir Husain 
Report 1938 to show that all aie agreeable to reform 
the esammationa of the Indian System of Education 
but no tangible result has come out of these recom- 
mendations The author severely criticises vagaries 
of marking ” and pleads that “ scientific outlook 
should pervade the whole system of education** Re- 
form of exammation will go a great way to reorganise 
and vitalise the educational system of the country which 
IS responsible at the present moment foi the gieat waste 
of India s youth and energy 

Mr Mukeijee’s book deserves to be carefully read 
and suggestions seriously considered by all educationists 
of the country who desire reform of the piesent system 

A B Dutta 

AN ESSAY ON THE NATURE AND PURPOSE 
OP ECONOMIC ACTIVITY By V K R V Rao 
To be had oj the Registrar, Umversity of Delhi Delhi 
Pp Price Re 1 

Prof Rao has very ably challenged some oi the 
classical economic concepts Accoiding to him, the 
assumption made by the classical economists that “a 
means of production, when economised (or to use the 
expression more m current use, when rationalised) will 
not only result in increased output on the part of the 
economised factor, but also be accompanied or followed 
by the employment of the released factor of pioduction 
in either the same or other lines of pioduction * This 
is the assumption of lull employment which has been 
pointed out by Keynes as underlying the whole classical 
theory of economics Prof Rao contends that the 
application of this doctnne has created unemployment 
m place of full emplo 3 rment, then he says, “Employ- 
ment is not only a means of living but also constitutes 
a value in itself, and if the effect of applymg the 
principle of economy is to bring about a net decrease 
in employment, there is obviously sopething wrong 
with the unqualified exercise of this criterion m regulat- 
ing economic activity*’ He also disbelieves the theory 
of unlimited wants as an mcentive to economisation of 
lesources Prof Rao has exammed the relation of eco- 
nomic activity to the end of all human activity which 
he has desciibed as the development of human peison- 
ality He has mtroduced four different constituents of 
work, VIZ, (1) the ait element, (2) the dignity and 
pride element (3) the personahty-killmg element, and 
(4) the charactei-foimiDg element He believes that 
these four elements m economic activity have a beaiing 
on the “development of human peisonality and there- 
foie on the ultimate end of human activity/* and as 
such must be taken mto account ' “ when laying down 
criteiia of economic policy’* Aftet discussing the 
application of the principle of economy to the pioblem 
oi choice amongst competing ends by the classical 
economists, Prof Rao concludes that economic activity 
1 ? of the nature of both ends and means activity, and 
Its purpose is to secure exchangeable goods and services 
possessing economic value Pi of I^o differs from the 
classical economists when he says “that economic acti- 
vity IS not of the nature of being merely a means, but 
IS constituted of a combination of * both means and 
ends** This essay will be of immense value to the 
students of Indian economics in particular 

D. B 

THE DISCIPLES OF RAMAKRISHNA Pub^ 
hshed by Swami Pabitrananda Advaita AshraTm, Maya^ 
vati, Himalayas 


This volume completes the series of short biogra- 
phies, of which the precedmg volumes are the short 
lives of Sn Ramakrishna, the Holy Mother and Swami 
Vivekananda 

This volume contains the lives of men and women 
who are looked upon as the direct disciples of Sn 
Ramakrishna, they came m personal contact with him 
and caught the fiie of his spirituality, so much so, that 
many of them renounced the woild for God-iealisation, 
later on we found in them the gieat Swamis of the 
oidei of Ramaknshna 

The book is wiitten in an atti active style, its get-up 
is nice and it leaves an ennobling impiession behind 

IsAN Chandra Ray 

BENGALI 

NILANGURIA By Bibhuii Bhiisan Mukhopor 
dhyaya General Printers and Publishers, Lid , Calcutta 
Second Edition 194S Pp BIS Price Rs S 

The popularity of Nilanguria may very well be 
judged by the fact that it has lun mto tne second 
edition in the course of a yeai and a film version of 
this delicrhtful fiction has alicady appealed 

The story is woven round the amorous expenences 
of a shy but sell -conscious young man who is trans- 
planted from his modest environments as a struggling 
student to an anstociatic home as a private tutor The 
pivot of the theme is Mil a, the pictty and capricious 
young girl in the family who alteinatcly attracts and 
repels Sailen with her chaims, conceits and emotions 
Miia and Sailen, howevei, come to secietly nurse an 
attachment for each other which giadually they dis- 
cover as genuine love Things look like moving towards 
a comedy when the fear of social incompatibility and 
above all Sailen’s own sense of dignity lead inevitably 
to fiustiation The author’s poitrjyal of the principal 
chaiacteis reveals his knowledge of the insciutaDle ways 
m w'hich the human psyche acts and leacts to paiticular 
situations The chaiacteiization of the absent-minded, 
disillusioned father— Banister Roy, the hcait-broken 
mother— Apama Debi, the channingly clever little Tniu, 
the well-'TQeamng faithful fnond — Anil, the etmal house- 
wife — Ambuii, and the boyhood sweetheart— luckless 
Soudammi, apait from Sailen and Mira, is vividly fresh, 
hving and psycho-an^alytically consistent The author’s 
analytical style will easily remind the loader of Thomas 
Mann, but it will be felt that the explanatory soliloquies, 
sometimes earned to inordinate lengths, could have been 
usefully treated with restraint foi the sake of maintaining 
a livelier interest in the drama itself and to piovide a 
more intense aesthetic entertainment 

Monindramohan Moxjlik 


GUJARATI 

SORATHA NE SIMADE By Gokuldas Raichura 
Golden Jubilee Pnnhnq Works, Baroda 19 IS Thick 
cardboard Pp 160 Illustrated Price Re 1-8 

“ On the Frontieis of Soratha ” is now running into 
a second edition It is a semi-histoncal story relating 
the fortunes, m a romantic veip., of some of the mem- 
bers of the Chudasama Rajput families of Kathiawad 
These Rajputs are a race of heroes and the story there- 
fore thrills the reader 

K M J 



INDIA’S PLACE IN A FUTURE WORLD ORDER* 

By HORACE G ALEXANDER, Prof N C BANERJI, Prof B N BANERJEA and 


Rai Bahadur B 

Benoybndra Nath Banerjea 

Blue-prints of the ‘new’ world older are already 
m the maiket beginning with the Atlantic 
Charter and the Foui Freedoms of Mr Roosevelt 
dovn to organised and influentially-sponsored 
schemes and ‘ideas’ of ‘leaders’ of thought 
as well as cranks Most of them ignore India 
and even China most statements and schemes 
seek to cover European countiies or the ‘ Powers ’ 
Yet, not a few of the world’s master-minds have 
realised that as a consequence of the forces 
released by this war revolutionary changes are 
in the o£5ng and not merely the eistwhile big 
powers with their militaiy and financial sinews, 
but the under-dogs, the coloured people, Asiatics 
and others who had been so long the unwilling 
victims of the orgy of industrial and imperial 
cupidity— would bring their contiibutions and 
make themselves heaid in order to secuie their 
freedom, may be each in his ‘local’ context 
The sentiments expiessed by Tagore in the 
course of the last message to the world are m- 
deed a significant pointer ^ 

“ I had one time believed that the spiiiiga of civili- 
sation would isaoie out of the heart ot Europe, but to-day 
when I am about to quit the world that stubborn faith 
has gone bankiupt altogether 

“ I shall not commit the giieious sm of 
losing laith m man I would lather look forward to the 
opening of a new chapter m this histoiy after the 
cataclysm it> ovei and the atmosphere rendeied clean 
with the spuit of seivice and sacrifice Perhaps that 
dawn will come from this hoiizon, fiom the East wheie 
the sun rises” 

One can not ignore the vital importance of 
a free India in the planning of a new world 
order on any sound basis The history of 
European diplomacy in the last century has 
not a little turned upon India as a pivot and it 
IS in this context that it is urged that the pro- 
blem of India’s freedom is a world problem ^ To 
quote Gandhi : 

“Both America and Bntam lack the moial basis 
for engaging m this war unless they put then own 


♦Substance of a talk given m an informal meeting 
ot the Pohtics Club, Calcutta, held under the Chaiiman- 
ship of Piof Nripendrachandra Banerji 

1 The Cnm m Civilmtion 

2 Vide, The Modem Review (Julj and August, 
1941) , articles by E Chattel jee and Lajpat Em 


B mukherji 

houses in older, by making it their fixed determination 
to withdraw then influence and power both from Africa 
and Asia and iemO\e the colour bar They ha\e no 
right to talk ol piotecting ciiilisation and human free- 
dom, until the cankei of white supeiioiity is destroyed 
la entiiety” 

The demand made by rationalists in India 
foi an enunciation of the post-war aims by 
Biitain and the allied powers and action in the 
immediate present, corresponding to such aims, 
IS not un-undeistandable The logic behind such 
a demand as expressed by Nehru in the course 
of a message to the Ciiinese people, is appaient- 
ly not inconsistent with liis outspoken anti- 
fascism ^ He observed 

“With China unfree oui own freedom will be en- 
dangered and worth little pui chase Whatever we do 
now, constiamed by ciieumstances, is aimed at the 
achieiement of India’s independence, so that we might 
fight with all our strength and will against the aggressor 
m India and Chma We beheve that this gieat war is 
a mighty revolution which will only succeed on the 
bisis of Ireedom for all peoples Without Indian free- 
dom now, it will fail of its puipose and lead us all into 
blmd and dangeious alleys” 

In fact, post-wai lecDnstruction proposals 
leave many m India cold not merely because 
a Clarence Streit, foi instance, does not find room 
for India m his federal union, or because the 
principles of the Atlantic Charter is of uncertain 
application to India, or Jiecause the Cripps 
proposals pegged the position of India in the 
‘ Commonwealth ’ to dubious phrases— but also 
because of the continuing strain of the White 
Man’s Burden in the speeches of Churchill, 
Amery, Smuts and Eden, and of the bitter 
memories of British support to Japan even as 
late as July 1939 in the course of the Tokyo 
Agreement, and of the reports from South Africa, 
USA and Australia and from the evacuees 
of Burma of racial discrimination 

There is of course the school of thought 
which urges that the immediate problem is to 
check the onslaught of fascism and then to set 
our own houses m order The very process, if 
purposively pursued, is likely to release forces 
which will make the emergence of fascists and 
pseudo-fascists in a post-war world increasmgly 
difficult To the votaries of this school the fate 


3 Amnta Bazar PatnJai, November 21, 1942 
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of India’s masses, (as against the classes who 
might desire even a coalition with white capital- 
ism in order to reap the fruits of a national 
government controlled by brown capitalism) is 
linked wuth the results of the present war, in 
so far as it relates to the fate of Soviet Russia 
and the conversion of the war into a genuine 
‘people’s war’ Nationalism, accordmg to some 
of the exponents of this school, is an ‘ antiquated 
cult,’ — ^nay even a pernicious one when the alloy 
of totalitarian ideology in alliance with capital- 
ist greed debases and transforms it The 
corollary of this would be the search foi a 
‘ place in the sun ’ in collaboration with a group 
of states who agree to work together on the 
basis of certain principles such a status would 
be a matter of realisation and not dependent 
upon the gift or guarantee of others, whose 
credentials m the matter of fighting for the said 
principles may even be questionable 

Lastly, there is the question of the home- 
front After all the position of India would 
depend on the maintenance of a stable internal 
equilibrium, economically, politically and social- 
ly Partly these are world problems and 
undoubtedly as a legacy of war and the factors 
which cause war — ^problems of nutrition, indus- 
trial development, raw materials and their 
utilisation, ^ucation would require ‘national’ 
as well as intra-national co-ordination and 
planning Possibly, a right economic approach 
might cure the communal virus m the body- 
politic, because it would place the exploiters, 
who profit by such wire-pulling for creating 
dissensions, out of bounds I very much doubt 
m the efficacy of Gandhi’s idea that a mere 
political vacuum would be the prelude to a 
political settlement nothing but drastic econo- 
mic — ^and Consequently as others would say 
moral— changes internationally and mtemally, 
can usher m an world where the ‘ four freedoms ’ 
are guaranteed It is evidently necessary to 
have before us detailed and comprehensive blue- 
prints for a new order-j-it may not be possible 
to cover the whole world according to one only 
for sometime to come Thmkers must colla- 
borate with practical men m this world-plannmg 
from the Indian side, which mvolves a political, 
economic and social scheme which just at present 
only the Gandhi-ites m their own limited way 
and the slender band of followers of M N Roy 
in a more concrete form have ready at hand, 
on an all-India scale The lopsided discussion 
of group or class or communal demands m the 
perspective of dependence has unfortunately 
blurred our vision and hence the unpreparedness 


to fall in with schemes for radical world- 
planning ^ 

In concluding, two points may be mentioned 
The colour bar certainly colours Streit’s state- 
ment that India and China are not in his union 
because they are “politically inexperienced” 
or Ivor Jenning’s contention that they are below 
“western standards of education” The pack- 
wolf mentality as evinced by certain ‘ politically 
experienced ’ and educated European countries 
do not place them on any highei plane of crowd- 
psychology than the people in the East Un- 
fortunately, still the portents on the horizon 
indicate that the colour bar issue may yet re- 
main undecided for sometime to come and 
that is a menace to any settled system for 
peaceful change 

Moreover, there is the question of popula- 
tion A country like India with its population 
may be entitled to such a large representation 
on a democratically formed world Government 
that it might frighten many The obvious 
answer is that the principle of equality of re- 
presentation on a federal body would be welcomed 
by India provided the smaller states are also 
accorded the privilege In a federal pattern for 
the collaboration of democracies it is necessary 
that uniformity in the application of principles 
18 followed, and the discrimination in the League 
system between the smaller and the stronger 
states is not entrenched 

Hoeace G Alexandee 

India may well play a large part in shaping 
the World’s future because she has traditionally 
upheld certain principles and yalues that the 
World needs to-day There is in India a different 
sense of proportion and estimate of values from 
those that are curient in the West Seeing that 
Western Civilisation — 'whatever positive values 
it has reached — ^has led the World into two vast 
holocausts within a generation, there is a clear 
case for a radical reconsideration of standards 
and the world may fairly look to India, a country 
in which the tradition of tolerance, of non- 
violence, of reverence for life, is still deeply 
rooted, to assist in this revision of human values 
Further, India can look at the world scene from 
a somewhat detached angle, being far removed 
from some of the main threatres of war and 
not having suffered actually from war’s imme- 
diate ravages It is not premature to think 
about the future world after the war, for it is 
a fallacy to imagme that there can be a sudden 

4 Vide, Independent India (Weekly), Vol VH, 
^Q3 1-3 (1943) 
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transition from war and destruction to peace 
and reconstruction There can be no sound 
reconstruction unless men and women through- 
out the world agreed on some fundamental 
principles of reconstruction Truth, instead of 
screaming propaganda, reverence for life, toler- 
ation, instead of violence and destructiveness, 
such love for beauty that the squalor of modern 
cities becomes unbearable if these values take 
possession of men’s minds, the political and 
economic structure of the world can be re-shaped 
m accordance with them 

Great issues affecting all mankind, such as 
the population problem, involving emigration, 
the equality of races, regional grouping for eco- 
nomic and political purposes are facing us, and 
well-conceived plans based on knowledge and a 
n^t sense of values are called for The creation 
of a world organisation to give effect to certain 
accepted ideals is imperative the ideals will 
determine the nature of such an organisation 
To the clarification of those ideals active minds 
in all countries and in India and China m 
particular should devote their energies without 
delay 

B B M-dkhekji 

Rai Bahdur Bijay Behan Mukherji stated 
that the part India would play in the post-war 
world would depend upon India’s real political 
status To play any part effectively India must 
be in a position to express heiself in her genuine 
personality Else it will not be her voice If 
it IS not her voice it will hardly rmg true If 
it does not ring true it can not do the great 
effective work that each nation or country is 
expected to do in the New World that one likes 
to posit for the post-war futuie India’s free- 
dom politically IS, therefore, essential to secure 
her the most effective contribution to post-war 
reconstruction It seems to the speaker that the 
two most important conditions to be realised by 
India are her political freedom and the safety 
of Indo-British goodwill Since the Indo-Bntish 
connection started, remarkable good work was 
done by the Association Integration politically 
of India was largely brought about A definite 
system of administration in every branch was 
mtroduced Most of the crucial problems were 
discussed and the problems at issue were grasped 
India got mto the way of a Modern State 
without much political upheaval Many of her 
sons have a clear vision of the possibilities for 
good and of the risks of pitfalls The standards 
for public services, for the public morale, for 
the public spirit all have been clarified though 


m practice not achieved yet to the full But 
beyond the point the association is not pro- 
ducing the expected good any more The 
national consciousness makes a demand at eaclK 
point to which old minds in power naturally findT 
difficulties to adapt themselves The result is 
friction, this friction causes bitterness, this 
bitterness end in anger and unpleasant memories 
Anger and unpleasant memoiies ossify into 
hatred Hatred hardens into complete distrust 
which IS mutual One sees the curious spectacle 
today that no Indian whatever his record is 
trusted by Englishmen except when he is a 
police spy and no Englishman is trusted by an 
Indian This neurosis has to be solved This, 
in the speaker’s view, only, can be solved by 
the political independence of India The Indian 
will then look round and seek out friends It 
is the speaker’s belief that m the choice of 
friends the Englishman stands the best chance 
Possibly then he will function under conditions 
when he will be at his best The Indian too 
fieed from many inhibitions will be at his highest 
level 

It was said by Lord Birkenhead in his 
Rectorial speech at Aberdeen for which he was 
much criticised that ‘ motive of self-interest was, 
IS, and must always be the mainspiring of human 
action’ Assummg, though not admittmg it, to 
be wholly tiue, the speaker would say that 
friendship had a pragmatic value Friendship 
IS an economic asset as much as it is an ethical 
and a spiritual privilege Hence the political 
independence of India is an essential condition 
precedent for her to play her great part in a new 
world that is hoped for and m that alone lies 
the security and chance of permanence of Indo- 
British goodwill In the continuance of that 
goodwill lies the prospect of harmonious blending 
of East and West when alone the oriental 
spint of Christ can be truly understood by the 
West and the primordial energy and physical 
activity of the West can be leavened to play 
its part m the advancement of humanity, not 
in arrogance, not m defiance, not in exploitation, 
but m the service of the world 

Nbipendba Chandra. Baneeji 

This issue is being clouded by mists, both 
political and academic Thete are those who 
opine that so long as India does not get full 
mdependence, any talk of her place in an world- 
order IS more or less futile There are others 
who would like to discuss the topic as an aca- 
demic one, avoidmg direct political issues There 
may be some who would dismiss the issue as 
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Don-existent m a world of strife, anarchy and 
disorder Some others may possibly not be 
mclined to believe in the evolution of a world- 
order at all, in any length of time 

The world however exists and India and 
England are both real spaces m the map of the 
woild neither of them exists in vacuum there 
are the geographical, the commercial, the cul- 
tural and the political links Viewed through 
the blinding haze of the ragmg and devastating 
war in which Europe, America, Africa and Asia 
are locked in a death-embrace and divided into 
various camps, the evolution at an early stage 
of a real, piactical world-order seems remote 
But some order is bound to emerge out of 
all this bloody strife some feeler towards a 
safer, saner, and surer woild-polity some 
realisation of the greater harmony of economic, 
social and cultural values which is the aim, 
meaning and justification of human civilisation ' 
some resolution of the colour-conflicts some 
reshaping of contiol of the high seas, Atlantic 
and Pacific, and of the air-ways some re- 
grouping of produces of raw materials and manu- 
factures of finished goods some redistribution 
of the sociological forces a fresh economic 
adjustment of the haves and the have-nots in 
all countries The barrmg of such concepts, 
disbelief in these readjustments, is an admission 
of defeatism, a pessimism making for the 
destruction of all moral and social values, ulti- 
mately leading to international han-kan and 
race-cum-culture-suicides 

Those of us who put their trust in the in- 
evitability of human progress and realise that 
progress does not come in straight lines but 
always m spirals, believe that some sort of order 
IS bound to evolve out of all this bloody welter 
of chaos and mass-murder 

At present the fight is between the Anglo- 
Amencan alliance (plus Russia and China, 
neither of which have any cultural or racial 
affinities with the Anglo-Saxon world) and the 
German-Italian alliance (plus Japan which 
again has no cultural or racial similarities with 
either Germany or Italy) for world-domination 
i e , control of the markets of the world helped 
by predominance of sea-and-air-power The 
mam protagonists, for the present, are Hitler 
vs Stalin and Roosevelt-cum-Churchill vs Tojo 
The Nazi and the Communist are at each other’s 
throats at one end the two so-called Democrats 
and the Yellow autocrat at the other. The 


Atlantic Charter promulgated by the Roosevelt- 
Churchill clique is meant for the consumption 
of white races bordering the Atlantic and for 
the drawing-in of all such races into the Anglo- 
American net, for the perpetuation of the 
economic and cultural slaveiy of the big African 
and Asiatic peoples and the adhesion of the 
smaller and less-developed white races in 
Euiope, Noith and South America and Austialia 
and New Zealand this Chartei is aimed not 
at any woild-oider envisaging gi cater harmoni- 
sation of the peoples and races of the entire 
woild but IS a pistol aimed at the ambitious 
rivaliy of Hitler’s gangsters Bolshevist Russia 
evidently can not be an active and acquiesent 
party to this fanfaronade neither China nor 
India The living mteiests of these three 
peoples are in the new ordei of the Pacific and 
India’s IS a pivotal position in this link— for 
India IS the link between the Atlantic and the 
Pacific, between Europe, Asia and Africa 
For the piesent, duiing the deafening dm and 
noise, of the world- war, India’s claim to inde- 
pendent nation-hood, though heard throughout 
all the world and enforced by the death and 
imprisonment of thousands of patriots, is being 
brushed out the benevolent despotism has given 
place to a bullying and unashamed totalitarian- 
ism China IS fighting a more or less lone fight 
against superhuman odds for years Russia’s 
magnificent stand against the Nazi hoides is 
making new history The British and American 
armies are putting up an effective resistance to 
Hitler’s armies in Africa and Japan’s incursions 
into Australia and India But it is a ding-dong 
fight up and down, with vaiied fortunes, with 
mixed motives, with hearts muddied with gieed 
and visions inflamed with violence The result 
IS in the lap of the Gods but it appears that 
It will be a stalemate Then after a patched- 
up peace in which the old riddles will hardly 
be resolved and the megalomania and earth- 
hunger of different nations will only be leashed 
up lor a time, there will, it is feared, be new 
burs'ts, new alignments of forces, new alliances 
After this blood-bath which may take 5, 10 
or 15 years (we are no time-prophets), a new 
objective world-order may arise, in which India 
will take her place alongside other civilismg 
and humane forces, a place of absolute equality, 
even a place of arbiter of human destiny It is 
in such hopes that the real Gandhite in India 
lives. 



A RATIONAL RATIONING AND PRICE-CONTROL POLICY 

ByPeop H K sen 


Every one m Bengal seems to be m a quandary 
and a fix, overwhelmed, as we are, not only 
with war, inflation of currency, shortage of food- 
stuffs, of other essentials and imports but also 
with almost a state of economic anaichy and 
their natural concommitants, starvation, disease, 
distress and death 

In this circumstance, every one seems to be 
throwing the blame on the others, without own- 
mg responsibility and showmg results and 
sometimes making political capital as well as 
confusion worse confounded "Why not emulate 
then the examples of Madras and of Bombay 
and find out a comprehensive rationing policy ? 
We have had a sufficient tiial of one party 
following another, also of free trade, zonmg and 
de-zonmg, price control, agency control, rever- 
sion to free trade, a few “ controlled ” shops, 
inadequate Government shops and a jerkmg 
down of the ceilmg prices, with stocks disap- 
pearing from the market, each accompanied by 
uncertamity, untold suffermg, black marketing 
and profiteermg 

The pioblem and its solution might be an 
all-India one and should be treated as such, with 
well calculated basic prices for producing and 
disuibuting areas or trade zones, but the Pro- 
vincial Governments might be more helpful by 
a comprehensive rational and psychological 
appioach to this completely new and unpreceden- 
ted socio-economic problem, which was foreseen 
and forecast by mdividual mvestigators but not 
by politicals and the officials, whose busmess it 
- was to look ahead as well as to plan Most of 
the measures, half-hearted, unilateral, unrelated 
and incomplete, as often they were, simply 
added to panic or confusion and its natural con- 
sequences Nommal control prices have been 
the results of pious resolutions, mfinn action 
and an madequate appreciation of the economics 
of price-control 

In fact, rationing or price-control before 
obtaining physical control (difficult though m 
this country yet not msuperable) over a sub- 
stantial part of the food-stuffs or upon the 
distributing agencies is like to putting the cart 
before the horse The Government, therefore, 
should first address itself to the task of buildmg 
up of a suitable machmery for distribution, that 
must be cheap, honest, easy and elastic and 
above all composed of the different sections of 
the people,' specially the producers and consumers, 
who are vitally interested Physical control 
over the things should come next, with or 
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Without the help of the normal channels of trade, 
but more and more with help of the Co-operatives 
m any case But the channels of procurement 
and of distribution should be kept separate as far 
as possible to prevent corruption as well as sur- 
reptitious buying and selling, though not so much 
necessary m the case of the Co-operatives, that 
may be divided into producers’ and consumers’ 
primary stores, the wholesaler’s case being 
different 

The Bombay scheme of rationmg would be 
costly like the one reported to be chalked out 
for Calcutta by starting 400 Government shops, 
each of which will cost, about Rs 300/- to the 
tax-payei and we have only a few started, so 
far, to supply the needs of millions Why not 
adopt then the cheaper and more elastic Madras 
scheme of utilising the Co-operatives ? It is 
reported that Bombay also recognises them as 
accredited agents of the Government but not m 
Bengal so far Mysore also has followed smt 
The Co-operatives’ accounts and stocks are al- 
ways open to inspection and should be above 
board, and outside the arena of petty squabbles, 
party politics and malpractices, being subject 
to the triple control of the supply department, the 
Co-operative department as well as the members 
or the man in the street, who are expected to be 
more free from routme and red-tapism, and 
delivered and distributed according to accepted 
principles 

Madras has shown a fine example of what 
the Co-operatives could do for rationing and 
price-control From 85 they rose to 800 durmg 
the war period, and their business touched a 
crore of rupees durmg the half- year There is 
a wholesale m each district, federating all the 
primaries m the district The local Govern- 
ment recognised them all as suitable agencies 
for equitable distribution of essential food-stuffs 
on their behalf, and extended them various 
facilities and concessions, allowmg them to sell 
to non-members durmg the war The Triphcate 
Urban Co-operative Store, the most outstandmg 
example and the most successful primary store, 
not only stood by the Government for supply 
of food-stuffs durmg the emergency period but 
was for a time the sole supplier of food m 
Madras town, where there was a threat of m- 
vasion and a complete disorganisation It near- 
ly doubled its 35 branches to cope with the 
Government’s task, for which the Govemmeat 
financed the stock of purchase at their emergency 
Godowns, and furtW advanced 3 lakhs of 
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rupees, Government even paying for several 
overhead and extra charges So much was the 
success of the Scheme that the Provincial 
Government have extended the scheme of dis- 
tribution in 94 district towns through the 
Co-operative agencies Government staff are 
used for supervision and to be m charge of the 
stores It has not eliminated private traders — 
a necessary evil, even if you would call them, 
but it has checked their mstmct of profiteering, 
brought prices down to reasonable levels, en- 
surmg equitable distribution Nearer home at 
Krishnagai, a distnctT town, a similar successful 
attempt was taken m hand, though limited in 
scope, with the same object in view by the first 
Co-operative Store started m Bengal during the 
war, with ration cards and quotas fixed for the 
members, which not only supplied rations at a 
cheaper late but kept prices considerably down 
m the city The Hnsbnagar Public Servants’ 
Co-operative Stores Ltd , with about 500 mem- 
bers, developed within eight months mto a big 
concern, was designed for service to the people 
as well through Consumers’ Councils etc, and 
could easily be utilised tor rationmg the whole 
city, even the whole district, if only there were 
a co-ordmated rational policy behmd, of usmg 
the Co-operatives as well by openmg the safer 
sluice-gates of the channels of distribution, in- 
stead of a subtle and unforeseen obstruction 
from unexpected quarters 

Can Bengal not do the same at a cheaper 
cost and largely through elastic and automatic 
voluntary efforts, takmg much of the burden off 
the shoulders of the harassed Government Offi- 
cials of the congested, if not the somewhat 
cumbrous and unwieldy, machmery of the Civil 
Supply Department f Their function should be 
to lay down a policy and a procedure, then to 
guide, to help and to control rather than take 
an unaccustomed hand m the details of distribu- 
tion or procurement that are best left to 
Co-opeiatives 'and Controlled traders* And 
let there be competition between the two as 
to who could serve the better and then you will 
get the lesults, the profit-motive supplemented 
and supplanted by altruism as far as practicable 
Control, Co-operation and Competition, all the 
three factors must be co-ordinated and syn- 
thetised m any rational scheme of price control 


♦In “A National Pohcy for Indnstiy” Lo^ndon, 
1942, Mears and Caldwell the authors reprobated State- 
ownership and management by the Civil Service, approv- 
ed Statutory Corporations in the larger field and oo- 
weratives m the small— as tiiey are not psAnb aUy 
ajfferent from private enterprise 


in present circumstances, as no one, by itself 
alone, could possibly deliver the goods, unless 
ue have got a thorough legimentation of the 
economic life by totaiitaiian methods which 
call for either a luthless Dictatorship or a 
thoioughly honest, efficient and imaginative 
heiiaichy of officials, fired with a spirit ot service 
and free from the shackles ot routine and red- 
tapism, determined to achieve results and not 
to obstruct But they cannot be made to order 
overnight, they require to be tiained m the 
art ot social service and economics over long 
periods 

Government interteieiice with the laws of 
economics and industry has always been looked 
upon with somewhat a natuial suspicion or 
aversion in all Anglo-Saxon Demociacies 
“Hands off” or “Laissez taiic ” has been the 
usual ciy The exigencies ot the war and the 
stillings of a new lite and stimulated social 
conscience have, no doubt, changed all these 
and the Governments of Biitain and the U S A 
liave become semi-totahtanan and socialistic 
in their outlook, the social and economic pro- 
grammes and plans forcing an inci easing share 
on their attention under the impact ol the war 
In this country, the people used to look up to 
a paternal Government uigmg them to remedy 
all their ills but the character oi the Government 
having materially changed ol late, in this period 
of transition, a suspicion and fcai complex has 
now been added to the old spiiit of dependence 
and helplessness— (the experimental machinery 
of Democracy having very ncaily failed to re- 
place the old efficient instrument of bureaucracy, 
but none of them possibly mfoimcd or enthused 
by the modem social and economic ideas oi 
ideals, even if the seats oi powei, responsibility 
and distiess were the same 

This was no doubt the crux of the new 
politico-economic confusion through which the 
country passes It would be idle to look for 
an immolate adjustment of these problems 
But ;we may choose the line of least resistance 
for immediate alleviation and improvement 
Hence the necessity for alternative channels of 
distribution vm , the Co-operatives as well as 
the seasoned traders, who are, and must be made 
susceptible to control by a rational price control 
policy And such policy must be designed to 
allay pamc and to restore confidence by 
accepting the sincere co-operation of the 
people and preventmg hostility of the honest 
traders, whose honesty must be restored and 
retamed By adopting an all-out policy 
of any one or new type, we might easily 
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make the mistake of jumping off from one ditch 
to another The^ long-term policy should be 
carefully thought out, planned and adopted 
gradually with successful expeiiments in areas 
and commodities Another alternative would 
possibly be the starting of a big Corporate body, 
one for each province or economic zone, some- 
what on the models of the Commodity Corpora- 
tion of America or the U K G C with 
shareholders’ Capital, limited profit. Directors 
Management, stnct Government supervision, no 
party or political affiliation, utilising the Co- 
operatives and the normal chaonels of trade 
for procurement and distribution based on a 
uniform price control policy dictated by the 
Government But that also would take time 
When the house is on fire we should adopt the 
line of least resistance and greatest effect viz , 
controlled traders and Co-operatives supervised 
by Government and supplemented where neces- 
sary, in the shape of a limited number of 
Government wholesale and retail Index shops, 
more for the purpose of check, experiment and 
comparison 

By all means it is necessary to jerk and 
force the food-prices down but in doing sq, we 
may not try to uproot or unnecessarily disturb 
the existing economy, which could have only the 
reverse effect And possibly we cannot jerk the 
traders out of existence and make the producer 
shy without disaster and blackmarketing run 
amock, till we have built up a set of reliable 
and dependable alternatives touchiiig all classes 
of people The trader, no less than the producer 
by tempting exchangeable goods other than 
paper money, must be coaxed and cajoled into 
submission and made to fall in line with reason- 
able profit assured to them but with proper 
checks and safeguards provided in the form of 
competitive non-profiteenng substitutes Mono- 
poly of any one agency again would possibly 
make it difficult and dangerous as well as open 
to graft and corruption The Co»operatives, in 
any case, can reach ev^n the far-off rural areas 
as well as the producers and consumers, and 
•there is an organised department to extend a 
helping hand Past expenenee or partial failures 
are no critena to the present pressing needs 
Now the only alternatives are “ Co-operate or 
Collapse ” 

Such a course would ensure economy of food- 
stuffs and other essentials, of wagons and 
transport, of establishment and costs, for mstance, 
a simple “bread-zoning in the 6 capitals in 
Australia released 1600 men, 1400 vehicles, and 


saved £700,000 a year ” What is more, it will 
mean an increase m the total wai efforts and 
a steadying up of the morale of chiefly the 
labounng and other classes of people, who form 
the backbone of agncultmal and industrial life, 
which once destroyed will take a century to 
rebuild 

All India is anxiously watching If Bengal’s 
famine or fire is not localized and put out by 
judicious control and measured import from out- 
side, which must not be allowed to disappear m 
any unknown or unaccounted sink, other parts 
of India also might easily catch up and the 
situation might get out of ordinary control 
Hence the necessity for speed and decision to 
adopt and enforce a rational and practical price 
control policy But then it has to be supple- 
mented immediately by a deflation of Currency 
by depleting a part of the Sterling reserves, 
gi eater insistence on economy or check on 
extravagances in Civil and Military expendi- 
tures and following Lord Keynes’ well-known 
prescription by a roping in or a practical im- 
mobilization of the new war wealth or purchasmg 
power so far as individual consumption goods are 
concerned to prevent speculation and over- 
trading as well as to defer expenditures, at least 
through extensive war loans, deferred payment 
and heavy taxation etc , mostly within the pur- 
view of the Government of India 

Since the above was wntten, Gregory Com- 
mittee’s report on food-grains policy has been 
out, lending some colour to the above thesis 
The remedial measures suggested are (1) the 
tightening up of the procurement machinery, 
(2) improvements in the techniques and measures 
of production as well as equitable distribution 
by rationing in urban areas , (3) statutory pnce- 
control of food-stuffs, (4) overhaul of the ad- 
mmistrative machinery and readjustment of 
relation between the centre and the provinces, 
(5) making India a net importing country during 
the period of war— to which might have been 
added a co-ordination of purchase and supply 
policy of food-matenals between the Army and 
Civilian needs as well as the provinces which 
could be done by a replica of the U K C C 
or by the Government of India food department 
with wide and mcreased powers given to than 
bv Statute or by Ordmance In actual 
procurement and distnbution m the provinces, 
nevertheless the pnnciples, propounded above, 
should hold good, as they will further the funda- 
mental object, the committee was charged to 
find a solution for 
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A Stndy in Inflation and of its Remedy 
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The much heated controversy on India’s sterling 
balances and inflation is now turning towards 
another controversy, where the very fact of 
inflation is being questioned Besides the 
Government, this school is mainly led by big 
producers and busmess magnates We did not 
take it into account so much when Sir James 
Taylor, the Governor of the Reserve Bank, said 
in August 1942 that there had been no mflation 
of currency Neither do we accept blindly the 
Finance Member’s logic that we have confused 
cause with effect and this rise in prices is due 
to “loose talk and wild exaggeration” which 
led to “panic buying and hoarding” for we 
know that it is the duty of the Government to 
support its own action But when our big indus- 
trialists, in whose hands lies the key of much 
of our production and commercial activities, 
come forward to disprove the patent fact of 
inflation and allege it to be the cry of “ all those 
who are perturbed at the quick rise in price 
level,” it becomes the duty of all sober-minded 
men to wage a vigorous campaign against this 
flagrant distortion of facts and to educate the 
mass mind against this muddle Sir Chunilal 
Bhaichand Mehta’s argument against the in- 
flation has been well refuted by Professor B P 
Adarkar of-the Allahabad University, where the 
learned Professor has very ably exposed the 
fallacy underlying such notions as the with- 
drawal of money from the market in the forms 
of Defence Loans and Treasury Bills as a 
measure for anti-inflation Now comes Mr 
G D Birla with a new theory, which we may 
call the scarcity theory of inflation, in his bro- 
chure, Inflation or Scarcity f (February, 1943) , 
where he has been at pains to show that “ tho 
real problem is not inflation, but scarcity of 
goods,” and hence “no amount of currency 
deflation or control of prices or rationing or 
enforced saving or freezing of income will solve 
the problem of dearness ” The solution, accord- 
ing to him, lies m more production and more 
consumption on the part of the public 

When one analyses the nexus of the clumsy 
logic that has been put forth m the above parn- 
phlet, one is inevitably led to the conclusion 
which IS far different from that of the author, 
and with which, it is not even difiBicult to dis- 
prove the veiy thesis of the writer Here we 
shall examme all the arguments which Mr Birla 


has tried to put forward in support of his con- 
clusion that there has been no inflation 

(1) To begin with, he says that the peak 
of the last war as regaids price index has not 
yet been leached and there is not much danger 
of inflation, as yet From 121 (1873=100) m 
1899, the weighted index reached the highest 
level of 302 in 1920, whereas, this time the index 
has risen from 134 in 1939 to 250 in November 
1942 (though now it is much above that level) 
Here the author falls into a great statistical 
fallacy The rise of 181 points (302-121) before 
1920 was spread over a peiiod of twenty-one 
years, whereas, the present rise of 116 points 
has taken place within a period of three years 
only It IS not the rise in prices so much, as its 
rapid and galloping ]umps which is meant by 
inflation that causes untold misery to the people 
Moreover, the nse in prices during the six years 
of the last war was 115 pionts (from 187 in 
1914 to 302 in 1920), whereas, this time the 
first three years of the war haye brought a nse 
of '116 pomts and the pace of rise is daily in- 
creasing The first three years of the last war 
brought a reduction in price level by one point 
(from 187 m 1914 to 186 in 1917) No one today 
denies the fact of inflation in England durmg 
the last war, and yet the rise in prices in Great 
Britain during the first three years of the last 
war was less than what it is now in India (from 
100 m 1914 to 160 in 1916 and 206 in 1917= 
106 points by 1917). 

, (2) Mr Birla then attributes this rise in 

pnces solely to the insufiflciency of consumable 
commodities, because “ now the war is eating up 
a large portion of the goods,” and hence no 
amount of deflation, according to him, can bring 
any ’remedial measure But then the question 
arises, how is it that in England and the United. 
States the rise in prices has been negligible during 
the year 1942 ? In Great Biitain, the rise in 
1942 IS only 3^ per cent over that of the previous 
year, whereas m India the price level, from 
January 1942 to December 1942, has increased 
by about 55 per cent The production of con- 
sumable goods for the public must surely have 
gone down to a far greater extent m England 
than it has been in India and this fact has also 
been admitted by the author in his brochure, 
where he states that 

“In England since all available man power is 
employed m pioducmg goods for war purposes, there 
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IS no scope for any increase in production to satisfy 
civilian needs” 

The real fact is that m England and 
America, the surplus purchasing power at the 
hands of the public having been taken away by 
the Government through War bonds and addi- 
tional taxation, the people are not in a position 
to increase the prices of the limited consumable 
goods This deflationary measuie is also now 
the only alternative left to the India Govern- 
ment so as to avert an ultimate monetary 
collapse 

Of course, we agree with the author that 
“in England the standard of living was high 
enough to permit dunng war time a large cur- 
tailment of consumption,” but at the same time 
no one can deny that a portion of our population 
has become fattened by this war, though m 
vaned proportions, and a great curtailment of 
their purchasing power is urgently needed 
They are now the most potential buyers, as the 
fixed mcome class has already tightened its belt 
to the necessary limit. 

(3) Next the author goes on to make va 
distinction between expansion and inflation of 
currency and defines the present case as expan- 
sion, because “our issue is fully covered by 
sterling, the purchasing power of which has not 
so far depreciated” We also agree with him 
But this does not mean that there cannot take 
place any inflation under such circumstances 
No doubt, our expansion of currency has taken 
place due to our continuous favourable balance 
of trade during these war years and this, as the 
author puts it, would have also been the case 
if our currencies were backed by gold or dollar 
In the latter case, we would not have hesitated 
to call it inflation, if such a drastic and rapid 
depreciation of our notes had taken place But 
the fact of the matter is that under normal con- 
ditions when the currency is backed by gold, 
this sort of huge and continuous balance of trade 
in favour of a country cannot go on for a very 
long time Rise of prices in the country due to 
favourable balance brings an automatic adjust- 
ment in its balance of trade and further 
expansion of currency is either arrested or even 
reduced Under abnormal circumstances, such 
as war, imports of the country may not increase 
pan passu with the pnces, due to the difficulties 
m shipping and transportation But then agam, 
had our currency been backed by gold mstead 
of sterling, it would not have been possible for 
England to pay us such a huge amount of the 
metal and naturally she would have been forced 
to curtail her purchases m India, and this exces- 


sive balance of trade in favour of India being 
thereby reduced. The expansion of currency 
leading gradually to inflation could not have 
taken place Here, on the other hand, the India 
Government aie issuing paper against paper 
and hence theie is no check either on England’s 
side or on the side of our own Government 
Therefore, inflation is inevitable, unless strong 
anti-mflationary measures are adopted This 
was a peculiar draw-back of linking the rapee 
with sterling in 1931, which then passed 
unnoticed 

If our favourable balance of tiade were 
mitigated by our import of gold, even then the 
author says, it would not have been possible 
to check the expansion of cuirecy, for since 1913, 
the table has turned and “'instead of hoarding 
gold and silver India has been selling and 
exporting them ” Here the argument of the 
author is very hazy "and unconvincing The nse 
m the pnce of gold since 1931 was due to an 
external factor and hence it was exported, while 
the rise now is mostly due to an inteinal factor 
{te, hoarding, etc) and this internal changing 
of hands would surely not require the Govern- 
ment to expand the currency The real fact is 
that we are clamouring at present to change 
our sterling balances in terms of gold or dollar 
not as a remedy for inflation, but as a more 
stable standard of value 

(4) Now we shall attempt to analyse his 
arguments when he goes to show that the ex- 
pansion of currency has not affected the prices 
He admits that the production in India has not 
mcreased “ to any appreciable extent ” and 
argues that the present nse in prices is only due 
to the additional demand created by the Govern- 
ment for Defence purposes But if that is so, 
then what function on earth are these additional 
450 crores of rupees doing ? To deny its effects 
on prices, unless it is assumed that all this 
money has been hoarded away, is to deny the 
very essence of the Quantity Theory of Money 
The truth of the fact, however, is that the 
increased demand on the part of the Goyem- 
ment has, no doubt, raised the prices of the 
commodities,' owing to the limitation of their 
supply, but at the same time the huge expansion 
of currency' IS pushing the prices constantly to 
a higher and still hi^er limit No doubt, the 
reduction of the note circulation from 690 crores 
to 179 crores, would not mean more cloth, more 
food, more salt, more kerosene, more cement or 
more, wood, as the author puts it, but at the 
same* time he forgets that this reduction will 
certainly reduce the prices of those commodities 
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and thus effecting hoarding as unprofitable, 
make them available to the common people 
The author can not make out how taxation and 
heavy borrowings “ will eliminate the distressful 
sight of queues waiting for hours before grain 
shops to get a few seers of wheat ” The reason 
18 , however, not very far to seek This pathetic 
sight of queues is not due to the shortage of food 
grams alone, but it is mostly due to the hoardings 
by busmessmen as well as by the public When 
the Government would stop expansion or take 
away the money in effective circulation, the 
cause of hoarding would also vanish and there 
would no longer be afiy flight from the currency 
People do not hoard so much for high prices as 
in the apprehension of it, and it is the duty of 
■Qie Government to nullify this apprehension 
This predominance of a psychological factor in 
inflation has been made explicit by Keynes when 
he states that 

“What concerns the use of money m retail tiansac- 
tions of daily life is the rate of depreciation rather than 
an absolute amount of depreciation with some earlier 
date ” 

The check m the diastic expansion of 
currency will also relieve the India Government 
atm H M G from paymg higher and higher 
pnces, leadmg to more ani more expansion of 
currency, for the same amount of their demand 

(6) Then the author deviates to a different 
topic and mtroduce a novel method of calcula- 
ting the velocity of the circulation of currency 
and shows that the velocity has tremendously 
gone down in recent months Hence the author 
thmks that his thesis is proved, because “ money 
can secure goods and raise their price only if it 
IS used for payments So far it has not been 
used, at least by the private consumer, to the 
extent which its volume seems to suggest ” The 
author takes the example of the velocity of bank 
deposits and smce it has greatly gone down 
inspite of the increase of deposits in the banks, 
he readily concludes that the velocity of 
currency must have also gone down 


Yeara 

Demand Liabilities 
of Scheduled Banks 

Total clearing 
House Returns 

No of 
Times 

1938-39 

123 8 

1,929 

15 6 

1939-40 

132 6 

2,211 

16 7 

1941-42 

202 0 

2,569 

127 

194243 

333 0 

1,635 

4 9 

(First 8 months) 


So he concludes that m 1939-40 when the 
issue of currency was Rs 179 crores, m all they 
must have functioned as (179X16 7— the velo- 
city of bank-deposits) =Rs 29^ 3 crores In 
1942-^, m spite of the mcrease of currency like 
that of bank-deposits, the velocity (of bank- 


deposits) having gone down, they have done 
the work of (590X5) =Rs 2950 crores only 

The correlation which the author pre- 
supposes between the velocity of bank deposits 
and that of the currency is not only arbitrary 
but also fallacious This decrease in the 
velocity of bank money rather proves that there 
must have been an mcrease, on the other hand, 
m the velocity of currency This is because, 
the reduction m the velocity of bank money 
means a stagnant position of our industiial and 
commercial activities, and this being so, the 
influx of currency into the maikct fiom the 
Reserve Bank’s vault implies a rise in prices, 
which in its turn leads to a flight fioni the 
currency This flight, in othei words, simply 
means that the rapidity of circulation has in- 
creased This 18 actually the pictuie* of what 
IS happening in India today and every day it is 
on its way to increase Further, the author 
himself states that the credit has greatly ceased 
to play its part and “most of the buying and 
selling IS now done on a cash basis” This 
again implies that the velocity of cuirency 
circulation must have gone up very high (cf 
The Cambridge Equation of the Quantity 
Theoiy of Money) 

,(6) Then the writer tiies to show that a 
considerable withdiawal of silver rupees has 
been earned out thus i educing the effective 
circulation of cuiiency In his zeal, the authoi 
advances so far as to readily conclude that 
there has also taken place a hoarding of notes 
It IS a new thing inde^ We have heard enough 
of the gold hoardings and silver hoardings in 
oui study of the Indian currency system But 
now we hear also about the hoarding of paper 
notes, particularly at the time when they aie 
depreciating daily 

(7) Lastly, the authoi has introduced the 
puces of a list of commodities, mainly foodstuffs 
and raw materials and has tiled to show from 
a comparison of then pnee-trends with the suc- 
cessive amounts of notes in circulation, that the 
use in prices had little to do with the currency 
expansion By this he has spoilt his case more 
thoroughly. This sort of comparison is of no 
use where there is an element of price control, 
thou^ it might have been greatly ineffective 
The writer has tried to prove that only the prices 
of those commodities that commanded the 
Government demand have risen greatly, irres- 
pective of the currency expansion, and in this 
categary, he moludes wheat, rice and cloth The 
currency between October 1939 and October 
1942 has expanded by about 148 per cent, and 
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the use m prices of wheat, nee and cloth during 
this period has been 97 per cent, 100 per cent and 
1‘79 per cent, respectively But what about 
the puce of kerosene which rose by 174 5 per 
cent duiing this period ’ Then again, sugar also 
is of no less importance than wheat, nee or cloth 
to the Government Still its puce rose by 12 
per cent only The real truth about this is that 
the degree of rise in the price of a certain com- 
modity depended upon the effciency of the price 
controlling machinary over that commodity A 
blight example in this respect is that of sugar, 
where the price control has been more successful 
and, hence it has not nsen to the same extent 
as the cotton cloth, over which there is no such 
contiol Moreover, prices of foodstuffs and 
cloth have risen more because along with the 
Government’s demand for it, these are also the 
immediate necessities of the people at large, 
whereas, Cotton, groundnut cake etc, being not 
such essential commodities, then puces have 
not increased to the same extent 

This price list has done one more good to 
us People might have still looked to the present 
high puces and inflation with a little sympathy, 
being guided by the idea that the agriculturists, 
who were almost on the verge of bankruptcy 
during the great depression, are now being bene- 
fited by the high puces of their commodities 
The figuies in the price list itself show that the 
use in the prices of foodstuffs and raw materials 
has beeikfar less than the rise in the prices of 
other essential commodities, such as cloth, 
kerosene, etc And this is the leason why m spite 
of the higher agricultural prices, the standard 
of living of these 70 per cent of the population 
has not increased Die agiiculturiste can not 
hold up their produce for long and hence they 
have to sell it within a limited peuod of time 
at whatevei price it fetches On the other hand, 
the essential thmgs which they purchase are 
disrupted by the present dislocation and difficul- 
ties in transport facilities, and further, they 
have to pay the black market pne^, which is 
more prevalent m rural areas than m the big 
towns The last depression bought about an 
alignment oi a severe disruption of the costs- 
priees equilibrium and in this wdr, so far as the 
agnculturists are concerned it is still the same, 
•though in a different way 

Thus, all the arguments of the author fall 
flat in the face of a critical analysis The broad- 
daylight fact of inflation in its “ naked ” form 
IS theie and no jugglery of arguments can now 
conceal the truth Sir James Taylor similarly 
confuseetthe issues when in his speech at the last 


Share-holders’ meeting of the Reserve Bank, he 
denied the very fact of inflation and considered 
the high puces as an “ unavoidable result of the 
laige purchases of goods and services ” by the 
Government Inflation begms everywhere at 
first by this abnormal demand on the part of the 
Government It started due to the same reason 
in most of the European countnes durmg the 
last war, and that classical hyper-inflation m 
Germany was also, at its infancy, similarly 
nourished and brought up by the heavy demand 
on the part of the German Government This 
war has brought benefit to none, except of course, 
to -the big industrialists and businessmen and 
also to those few fortunate men who are con- 
cerned with the business of military contracts 
It has not brought good to the agriculturists, to 
the rentiers (as the interest rates have not m- 
ci eased), to the fixed income group and also to 
the wage earners (as the prevailing rates of 
dearness allowance are too low to be considered) 
There is no one-way remedy for this infla- 
tion This “ hyra-headed monster ” should be 
attacked on all fronts After liquidating all the 
foreign investments in India, our steadily m- 
creasing sterling balances should be sterilized, as 
was done in the case of gold by the U S A Govern- 
ment This would check the rapid expansion 
of our currency At the same time three great 
campaigns should be carried jiut m India, namely, 
(1) the curtailment of the purchasing power of 
the public through loans and taxes, (2) the 
reduction of purchases m India by his Majesty’s 
Government, and lastly (3) tlie mobilisation of 
all the resources of the country for more and 
more pioduction A little elaboration of the 
implication that is involved m the curtailment 
of purchasing power through loans and taxes 
seems to be necessary, as it has been misunder- 
stood even by many of the experts If the 
proceeds of the taxes and loans are again spent 
out immediately by the Government to meet 
their day-to-day war expenditure and purchases, 
the effect of contraction is nulified Hence the 
withdrawal of money through defence loans and 
treasury bills by the Government of India has 
not given effect to any sort of contraction of the 
currency This intricacy of the problem was 
misunderstood by Sir Chunilal B Mehta when 
he was trying to disprove the fact of the present 
monetary inflation, while presidmg over the 
32nd annual meeting of the Bombay Shroffs’ 
(Bankers’) Association m January last In his 
opmion, the use of Rs 215 crores m bank 
deposits, the withdrawal by Government of 
Rs 130 crores throu^ defence loans and the 
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remaining thiough treasury bills accounted for 
a toral withdrawal of Rs 410 crores out of the 
then increase of Rs 460 crores m the circulation 
of money A more conspicuous contradiction 
has been made by Mi C N Vakil in his booklet 
The Falhng Bwpee, where he writes that the 
“ repatriation of debt followed by new rupee 
loans IS anti-inflationary in its effects ” (p 7— 
2nd edition) , while at the same time he admits 
in the next page that “ rupee loans were, how- 
ever, issued to meet the revenue deficits due to 
war expendituie by the Government of India” 
and also “ to provide the rupee finance m India 
on behalt of His Majesty’s Government ” (p 7) 
So what IS required is to set aside such extra 
money as a seperate reserve and to repay it 
when the depression sets m during the post-wai 
years The fundamental idea of these extra loans 
and taxes is not to meet the war demand but 
to achieve the contraction of currency and this 
implication of the matter should be properly 
lealised The present poor contnbution for the 
Defence Loans, already floated, may raise doubts 
in the mmds of some people about the feasibihty 
of further loans to bring the necessary contrac- 
tion For this, however, the Bank Rate and 
consequently the interest rates should be raised 
above the present level The idea of this three 
per cent war should be revised by the Indian 
Government, according to the prevailing mone- 
tary condition, otherwise, this cheap money 
policy will cost heavy to the public, as well as 
to the Government As regards further taxation, 
the country’s sentiments may run against it 
No doubt, the burden of taxation has already 
reached very* high limits, but it should be at 
the same time remembered that inflation is a far 
heavier type of taxation and perhaps tbe easiest 
way for the Government to delude the public 
In this case, as Keynes has explicitly stated m 
his Tract on Monetary Reform, 

“ The burden of the tax is well spiead, cannot be 
eiaded, costs nothing to collect, and falls, in a rough 
sort of way, in proportion to the wealth of the victim ” 

We do not, of course, agree with this last 
proposition of Keynes We believe, on the other 
hand, that the incidence of %nfLat%on-tax falls 
heavier on the people having smaller m- 
come and hence it is a regressive form 
of taxation, but anyway, this discussion 
is out of our scope here . It is true that 
there is no ethical or economic ground to 
exact almost all the surplus mcoihes of the richer 
class through taxation, for this may produce a 
p'sychological effect against any sort of produc- 
tive activity m the country But, as mentioned 


above, if the proceeds of the additional taxation 
and loans are not spent away to meet the ever 
increasmg demand of the Government at war and 
are set aside with a guarantee of paying them 
back with the interest accrued to them m the 
post-wai period, we do not find any reason for 
resentment on the part of those tax payers One 
may regard this as a type of the “ compulsory 
savings scheme” of Keynes, if one is annoyed 
with the term, taxation 

It may be argued by some people that as, 
unlike in England and the United States, our 
richer group consists of a negligible portion of 
the whole population of the country, the reduc- 
tion in its purchasing power would not bring 
any effective decrease in the total demand for 
consumable goods The socio-economic justifi- 
cation for tlie temporary curtailment of the 
purchasing power of the upper class during the 
vai, however, is that it will also bring a corres- 
ponding reduction m the standard of living of the 
lower middle class or the people belonging to 
other classes This reduction of the purchasing 
powei will bring in a psychological change in the 
outlook of the different strata of the society and 
people’s emotion will be guided by the looh 
shabby and be proud slogan This is a process 
which should initiate from above and should 
gradually come down to the lower strata, the 
reason being that in the society there is always 
an unconscious effort on the part of a particular 
class to adopt the standard of living of jts next 
higher class, and this explains why no class 
IS ever satisfied with its own economic or 
pecuniary condition Every business-man should 
remember the statement made by Rai Bahadur 
Rameshwar Prasad Bagla, in the course of his 
presidential address at the Twenty-ninth Annual 
Meeting of the United Provinces Chamber of 
Commerce, held recently at Cawnpore, where he 
has observed that 

“ The duty of busmeasmen in India is not to look 
at things from the point of view of enormous profits 
they are making at present, which is only an illusory 
fortune at tlTe cost of a great damage done to the 
country ” 

Amyway, our conclusion is that if more and 
more unnecessary currency comes into the market 
from the “ printmg press,” there is no way out, 
but to take them away and to turn them barren 
and ineffective The greatest danger of inflation 
IS still ahead But the bell has rung and the 
time has come to put forth our every effort to 
fight this monster and thus to save ourselves 
from the threatening cnsis * 

12th March, 1943. 

* On account of pressure on space this article could 
not be published earlier 




INDIAN PERIODICALS 



The Ever-Modem Old 

Tne genius of ancient India, as preserved 
in Sanskrit records, is its ability to be ever 
modem Writes Dr C Kunhan Raja m The 
Aryan Path 

On account of this mobility, this adajptability, 
Indian civilization has not met with the fate of many 
other civilizations. The Gieek civilization and the Greek 
Empire flourished only for a few centuries, the Roman 
civihzation and Empire did not fare better There were 
the other still older civilizations of China, Babylon and 
Egypt They all have disappeared Indian civilization 
started life before these very ancient civilizations, passed 
through the periods of the Greek and Roman civiliza- 
tions and continued bnght even durmg the so-called 
dark Middle Ages It is only during the last few 
decades that the light of its civilization has become 
slightly dim 

While other civilizations flourished and 
fa(ftd, Indian civilization remained evergreen 

I may explain the natuie of this freshness in Indian 
ciMlization through some tTOical examples The gram- 
mai of Panini continued through the various stages in 
the development of Sanskrit grammar and was never 
discarded nor supeiseded, and though it was wntten 
oentuiies pnoi to the Christian era, it was still ‘Afresh 
and modem” in the eighteenth century of that era 
The Upanishads, composed even earlier, continued ever 
flesh and modern” through century after century and 
still lemain objects of admiration for the peat thinkers 
of the modem age The theme of the Mahahharata and 
of the Ramayana goes back perhaps to a much earlier 
age still, and has provided “modem’’ ideals for the 
Indians throughout its history 

The fact is that what is old is only the 
theme, the interpretation of the theme was ever 
fresh to satisfy the needs of all ages 

The story of Puruiavas and XJrvasi in the Rigveda 
is represented in an original way in the Mahahharata 
and m quite a different way in the drama of Kalidasa 
The story of Sakuntah in the Mahahharata is interpret- 
ed in quite an orieinal way by Kalidasa in his world- 
renowned drama The great poet Bharavi takes a well- 
known enisode from the lives of the Pandavas in exile, 
when Arjuna won the Pasupata weapon after propitia- 
ting Siva and he constiucts out of this an epic inter- 
preting the nation’s aspirations in his time Visakha- 
datta takes the story of the victory of Chandragupta 
over the Nandas with the help of Chanakya and writes 
a drama that can appeal to the audience of his day 

Conservatism conserved and preserved but 
never allowed stagnation and rustmg 

In poetry the theme was always ancient and well- 
known, but the form, the presentation, the interpreta- 
tion was always new and onginal The same was the 
case m science and in philosophy, m law and m religion 

50-10 


The othei civilizations had to find out the material 
and also to devise the foim, and when the form could 
no longer hold the material, the material dropped out 
mstead of a new form takmg it up, and the civilization 
vamshed ' 

The grammar of Panmi can appear in the form 
of modem philology, the Upanishads can appear in the 
foim of modem metaphysics, the notions of elements 
and of matter m relation to the knowing subject, as 
propounded in the Sankh>a philosophy, would be of 
consideiable help in opemng the doors of mystery m 
modem science if interpreted m terms of modem specu- 
lative science The stones and the heroes of the Rura- 
nas would give political inspiration to modem Indians 
exactly as they did m the dsiys of Kahdasa, Bharavi 
and other poets 

Isaac Newton 
(1643—1727) 

Newton was born m an age m which great 
thmgs were already m the making A K Das 
writes in Science and Culture 

Three hundred years ago on the 4th of January, 
1643, a puny, premature child was bom m a family of 
simple yeoman farmers who lived m the little Lincoln- 
shire village of Woolsthorpe This was Isaac Nei^ton, 
whose intellectual development was so precocious that 
he made three of the most fundamental discoveries m 
astronomy (law of gravitation), mathematics (fluxions 
01 differential calculus) and physics (theory of the 
rainbow) before he was twenty-four years old Newton 
had his schooling at Grantham and at the age of 
sixteen returned to his native village to take charge of 
his mothers farm, but he proved to be so incompetent 
as a farmer that he was sent back to school and from 
theie he went to Cambridge Soon after his graduation 
Newton was foiced to leave Cambridge because of the 
plague and returned to Woolsthorpe m the autumn of 
1665, the following eighteen months of seclusion proved 
to be the most fiuitfxil period of his long life, for it 
was duiing these months that his extraordinarily powe> 
ful mind conceived the ideas of umversal giavitation, 
the theory of colours, the differential calculus as well as 
the binomial theoiem and the method of the infinite 
senes 

It IS a common saying that circumstances 
make the man In this sense Newton was a true 
product of his age 

The stage was set for the appearance of just such a 
man when Newton appeared on the scene 

Without knowmg anything about Newton’s prior dis- 
coveries at least four of his contemporaries had inde- 
pendently noticed that the law of attraction between 
the sun and the planets ought to be the inverse square 
law A Newton was required to probe mto the root of 
the problem, enunciate m simple language the laws of 
motion and to discover the simple, yet all-engrossing 
law of umversal gravitation His discovery of the 
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method of fluxions or differential calculus as we call it 
today happened in much the same way At least seven 
mathematicians, — ^Napier, Kepler, Cavaheri, Pascal, 
Fermat, Wallis and. Barrow, —had ^ foreshadowed the 
method before Newton j but it was' Newton, the sup- 
remely piactical mathematician who realised it as the 
most potent and invaluable mathematical tool for the 
quantitative tieatment of physical problems and thus 
laid the foundation of mathematical physics The gieat- 
ness of Newton lay in the fact that he could not only 
distinguish the true fiom the false, but hit* extiaordinaiy 
mathematical talent could quickly demonstrate tlic 
truth, so tliat with full confidence in his fundamental 
ideas he could stride foiwaid to unravel furthei 
mysteries of Nature 

Newton^s discoveries in optic followed rather 
a different course 

In this field he was scarcely indebted to his pie- 
decessois oi his contemporaries, here he Voyaged 
alone’ (as Sii James Jeans has said) * because everyone 
else had lost the way’ By his simple, yet moat con- 
imcing expeuments with the prism Newton demon- 
stiated that white light was a composite of many 
colouis and that the differences of colour must result 
from diffeient degrees of refrangibility This discovery 
laid the foundation of spectroscopy 

He designed and constructed, all with his own 
hands the first reflectmg telescope to replace the lefract- 
ing telescope of his great predecessor Galileo 

Newton's work in optics did not stop with 
his study of the spectrum produced by prisms 

He earned out the most ongmal experiments m 
order to investigate the properties of light and evolved 


a theory of the nature of light which was based upon 
the lesults of his \aiiod e\pDumpnts on the colours of 
thin plates, on the partial lefioclion and partial tranfr* 
mission of light at the suifacc of a tianspaient body and 
on the polarisation of light 

Although he grasped the essential principles of his 
maior discoveries during the two plague years of 1666 
ana 1666, Newton was in no luiriy to publish his 
thoughts He worked on his ideas and developed them 
on quantitative lines during the many years he was 
Lucasian Professor of MatheinaticH at Cambridge 
When he had pioved his ideas lo bo quantitatively 
coriect he put down his lesulls often in cipheis and it is 
doubts’ll! if they would have e\er been published but 
foi the persuasion and insist cnee of his friends It hafl 
been tiulv said of him that “when Newton made a 
discoveiy somebody else had to make the discoveiy 
that he had made it ” But for the piessuic applied by 
Halley and Hooke the Pnnnpia and the Optichf two 
of the greatest monuments of seicniifie thought, would 
piobably have nevci been wiitten 

Though his creative work in science virtually 
came to a close after 50, he retained his intellec- 
tual vigour and skill alomsi to the last years 
of his life 

A very interesting anecdote is on lecdid about this 
point; in 1698, Johann Bernoulli one of Europe’s fore- 
most mathematicians published a challenge problem 
addressed to the most acute mathematicians of Euiope 
Newton solved the problem the day he icceived it 
got the solution published anonymously, as wafe the 
custom m those days But as soon it came to the hands 
of the challenger, he immediately recognised the author- 
ship, declarmg with interjection “Ex ungue loonem M 
(out of the claws of the lion is this work I) 
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Highly spoken of by the prominent people of different 
countries for his accurate calculations and Tantrik rites 
and attained great fame by casting the Horoscope of 
ex-king EDWARD THE VIII 

The attainment of his gieat fame in accurate calcu- 
lations and forecast is due only to his unfathomable 
proficiency in Astrology and Palmistry which he acqu- 
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are made possible by spell of Tantra only because he 
gained a special spiritual and Tantrik power after pro- 
pihating MAHAMAYA SRI SRI SIDHESHWARI by deep 
meditation 
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Newton's intellectual achievements have tremen- 
dously impressed his contemporaries and postenty He 
was elected President of the Royal Society m 1703, and 
occupied the presidential chair till his death in 1727 
The man, who nearly three centuries ago founded 
celestial mechanics differential and mtegral calculus, 
theoretical physics and a theory of the universe em- 
bodied in has universal laws of motion and gravitation 
not reallv superseded even by the rvolutionary theory 
of relativity of the present day, thought that he was 
like a boy playing on the sea-shore ‘and diverting 
himself m now and then findmg a smoother pebble or 
a prettier shell than ordinary, while the great ocean 
of truth lay all undiscovered before him ' 


Germany’s Transport System 

The New Review observes • 

Germany's pre-war railroad system stood m strange 
contrast with her other economic and military organs 
air force, motor-roads, etc It had badly deteriorated 
since 1929 The road bed remained neglected and the 
replacement of locomotives (average life, 30 years) and 
of freight cars (average life, 40 years) was not tajeen up 
m earnest before the four-year plan of 1939 which 
began bemg implemented m 1941 Transport was, how- 
ever, improved m other directions electnc locomotives 
were introduced and multiplied, switchmg tractors were 
put into use to save steam locomotives, rails (average 
life, 20 years) were made of greater weight and higher 
quality, automatic air brakes were placed on all wag- 
gons to allow higher speeds, etc , but tiie railway was 
always looked on as unbecommg the hsrrenvolk m the 
eyes of Hitler who felt distractedly proud of his auto 
boltam 


Yet Hitler's transport problem did no-t become 
acute befoie his attack on Ru'^sia in June, 1941 The 
developments during the eaily months of the war per- 
mitted him to meet the new requnements with ease 
The occupation of Poland did not add much to his 
transport diflSciilties, he found no locomotives or wag- 
ons as the few Poland had had been destroyed or had 
isappeared into Russia, but he could extend his trans- 
port services over one half of the country without un- 
due strain The strain caused by the British blockade 
was more severe, up to then, the conveying of Geiman 
coal to Italy and of Italian fruit and vegetables into 
Germany was by sea, again much of the Rumanian oil 
was shipped m tankers to Rotteidam and Hamburg 
(an average tanker of 6,000 tons does the work of some 
twelve trains on a haul of 1,500 railroad mil^ without 
a return load) 

The stram mcreased with Italy's entty into the 
war smee Germany undertook to supply her with one 
million tons of coal every month (this to replace 
former German and British imipments) , now one miUion 
tons of coal a month means 40,000 tons every week- 
day or an average of sixty trams smee a tram cannot 
take much more than 600 tons over the Alpine passes, 
this would absorb some 30,000 waggons permanently 

On the other hand, internal transport grew parallel 
to the war production itself, even when civilian con- 
sumption came to dimmish Accordmg to ofScial state- 
ments of the Reich, and taking 1938 as 100, the kilch 
metres covered by waggons had, m 1941, risen to 132 
and the tons of goods to 176, as m 1938 the load ^ 
between 400 and 600 million tons, it must have reached 
1,000 million tons by the end of 1941^ 
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The Penny Dreadful 

In the introduction to his article on the 
iubject in The New Remew F J Friend-Pereira 
observes : 

The Penny Dreadful may be defined as a story 
of crime written m a sensational and morbidly excitmg 
style, and appearing senally m a penny magazme, or m 
booklet form for the pnce of one penny In this sense 
it existed m England from about 1875 to before the 
war of 1914-18, and m America between 1860 and 1895, 
where it was called the Dime Novel 

The Dime Novel was a thrilling tale of history, 
rofmance, warfare, or any violent action, based generally, 
but by no means exclusively, on Amencan frontier 
fightmg and its attendant circumstances Towards the 
end of the 19th century, the Dime Novel was super- 
seded by what was known as the Pulp Magazine, so- 
called because prmted on very coarse and cheap wood 
ulp paper These Magazines contained stones com- 
inmg melodrama and conventional romance with inno- 
cent morality They were produced by hack writers, 
in whom originahty was discouraged by their editors 
The formula was Take a very young girl as heroine, 
a nice cowboy m the Wild West, or an attractive 
cnmmal of the Robm Hood type as hero, a number of 
wicked cowboys, horse rustlers or romantic crupmals 
as villians, add possible and, preferably, impossible 
adventures, mix thoroughly, and serve imimiediately m 
small portions 

It was the business of those who wrote 
Penny Dreadfuls, Dune Novels and Pulp Maga- 
zines, to purvey predigested day-dreams to 
people who oould not dream item themselves. 


The classes mto which such stones may be divided 
are cnme detection yams, Wild West adventures, 
highly pseudo-localised tales — of the South Seas, China, 
Malaya, Sibena, and darkest ^nca, stones of honor, 
and pseudo-scientific amazmg stones 

So far for the Penny Dreadful m its stnct sense, and 
its Amencan equivalents They were all shockers or 
thrillers priced at a penny By a curious anomaly the 
Penny Dreadful by about 1916 cost 2d and owing to 
the present war, its pnce (if it still exists) must be 
much more, but it may still for convenience, retam its 
name, just as at Cambndge May Week takes place in 
June 

From this it will be seen that the genus of this class 
of story IS The Dreadful, one of its species, now extinct 
or almost so, was the Penny We learn that, m 1884 
'the wicked nobleman of transpontine melodrama and 
of the penny dreadful * was flourishing in England In 
1886 a critic sarcastically remarked of an unusually 
prolix wiiter of thnll-stones that 'he is destined to 
pensh m shillmg dreadfuls' These shilhng dreadfuls 
form another species of the Dreadful genus And in 
1885 another author of shockers was descnbed as bemg 
m the pitiable state of ' having given himself up to the 
wntmg of three-volume dreadfuls ' Now we know that 
the three volume novel, also called the three-decker 
had its price raised to 31/5 by Sir Walter Scott's mani- 
pulation of the book market Wiii cheaper prmtmg and 
publishing methods, this pnce of 36/6 m 1832 (the vear 
of Sir Walter's death) would perhaps have come down 
to a gumea m 1875, when the Dreadful rose on the 
literary horizon hke an angry sun The elaborate three- 
volume Dreadful is obvioudy yet another species of the 
genus Dreadful 



French Canada 

In the article, ‘French Canada's Position,' 
in The Catholic Wo'ild, C P Thomas, while 
attempting to deteimine the attitude of French 
Canada towards the present world war, traces 
its history from the earliest to the present times 
and observes that it is far from being isolation- 
ist or anti-Bntish and undoubtedly stands for 
the Allies 

Almost a century before the Pilgrim Fatheis first 
set foot on Plymouth Rock, a fishei man-explorer named 
Jacques Cartier had landed a few hundred miles to the 
north, on the shore of the Gaspe Peninsula, and planted 
there the banner of France Commi^ioned by I^aneis 
I to find a passage to the Indies, he had failed, but a 
new and profitable possession had been added to the 
French Crown The colony, christened la Nouvelle 
Fiance, lemained under the same rule for two hundred 
and twenty-five years, then, hampered by the meddlmg 
of his governor, the Maiquis de Vaudreil, and the greed 
of the Intendant Talon, General Montcalm found it im- 
possible to defend against the invadmg British forces 
under Wolfe 

For some time the conquerors were in doubt about 
the value of their acquisition, they even considered 
tradmg it off foi the island of Madeira But furs 'were 
of more value than wmes, and avance tuumphed, in 
1775 the first British governor, Sir Guy Carleton, took 
up residence m the Citadel of Quebec 

Though his capital vtas already well mto its second 
century, and possessed a university, a cathedral, schools, 
hospitals and convents, though the whole colony, m- 
cludmg the thriving town of Montreal, had already 
some ^,000 inhabitants, Sir Guy found his new domain 
barren and inhospitable “ Barring a catastrophe shock- 
ing to think of,” he "wrote his superiors m England, 
“this country must to the end of time be peopled by 
the Canadian race ” He meant the French colonists, 
except for himself and his garrison, there were no 
English 

CJatastrophe, in the form of the American Rrevolution, 
came, and the governor soon found himself defending 
his territory against a second invasion, this tune of 
repubhcan rebels led by General Montgomery and the 
notorious Benedict Arnold He sucoe^ed in fending 
them off, and, when at length ihe Revolution had ended 
and the United States of America had become firmly 
established, those Amencans still loyal to the British 
Crown oame northward Most of the thirty-five 
thousand arrivals settled m the Mantimes, and helped 
to form the nucleus of present-day Engh^-speakmg 
Canada 

But as far as the ongmal colony itself was con- 
cerned, Sir Guy's prophecy held true Unaided by im- 
migration, with little intennamage between themselves 
and either the English or the Indiaiis, the sixty thousand 
French coloniste increased and multiplied unhl today 
they number some three and a half millions They have 
maintained their ancient customs, their religion and their 
language d^ite their position as an Sland of old 
Fremib vathojic culture in the sea of Anglo-Prot^tant- 


ism foimed by their neighbors on the east, the south 
and tho west— they have no neighbors, except possibly 
Eskimos, on the north 

Of the thiee remarkable things that stiike 
the present-day observer about the Province of 
Quebec, this maintenance of the old culture is 
pel haps the first 

All ties with the countiy of its origin have long been 
seveied, except perhaps the sentimental, yet the Pro- 
vince’s legislature, autonomous m local affairs, still con- 
ducts by far the greatest part of its pioceedmgs m 
Ficnch, a Fiench-speaking Cardinal Archbishop with a 
Fiench name still pontificates in the Cathcdial of Que- 
bec City, the French code of laws is still admmisteied 
in the provincial coints of justice, along the St Law- 
lence’s banks still stand tho Noimin dwellings of uho 
seigneurs, whose titles were granted bv FiPnch nileis 
three hundred years ago 

The second cause foi wondoi is the pait plajod 
smee Confederation in naiionpl affams by tho conqucied 
colony The whole countiy is officially bilingual, sit- 
tmgs of the Fedeial Parliament, all ofificial proclama- 
tions, e\en the cunency of the Dominion, are conducted 
or lendered m both Fiench and English Sixty-five 
members of the House of Commons, twenty-four of the 
Senate, come from the Piovmce of Quebec, m the lower 
and more powerful House, other ProMnecs are repre- 
sented according to the ratio of their populitions to 
that of Quebec 

The thud source of siii prise — and foi some of alaim 
— ^is the power of the Church in Quebec, which far 
exceeds that m any other modern dcmocracv Some 
ninety-two per cent of the people aie de\ouilv Catholic 
A four-per-cent tithe on the produce of the land is 
directed to the Chuich^s support Education, with the 
exception of schools set up for the non-Catliolic minority 
(and generously financed by public funds), is almost 
entirely m her hands Ecclesiastical edifices ue numer- 
ous, and often magnificent, so much so that cntics, both 
Catholic and Protestant, otten find m them a basis foi 
charging the Church with extoitionaie practices to fin- 
ance such buildmg 

Yet, if Quebec is religioii'^lv, cnlturallv and politi- 
cally in an admirable position in anothei field the 
economic, her people have genuine cause foi guevance 
If the original colony was held by the Bntish because 
of the value of its produce m fiiis, those who followed 
on the heels of the British conquerors have been moti- 
vated equally bv pure avarice The Province today is 
enormously wealthy, not only m agriculture, lumbei, 
fishenes and some of the nchest gold- and baee-metal- 
mming fields in the world, but also m a variety of 
industries and in hydro-electnc power, “white coal” 
But her people aie poor, for none of this wealth belongs 
to them, with the exception of the farm lands and 
fishing enterprises not yet taken over by the banks 
and insurance companies 

The economic history of Quebec is first of 
all a history of unbridled exploitation 

In the fi.rst place, when mdustnalization came to the 
Provmee, her people were without money, they lacked 


INDin’S CREDTEST TRNTRIK-VOd 

HSTROUNER&PIHJIIST 

HIGHLY APPRECIATED BY HIS MAJESTY THE KING GEORGE THE SIXTH 

RAJ JYOTISHI. JYOTISH-SHIROMANI PANDIT RAMESH 
CHANDRA BHATTACHARYYA, JYOTISHARNAV, M.R.A S 
(LONDON) of International fame, President— World-Renowned All- 
ludia Astrological & Astronomical Society is now at Calcutta 


It is well-known that the astrological predictions of this great 
scholar, his wonderful methods of rearesBing the pemicious influ- 
ence of evil stars, his power to bring success in complicated law- 
suits and also to cure incurable diseases (Phthisis, Asthma, Piles, 
Diabetes, Seminal diseases, Insanity, Hysteria, Epilepsy and all 
kinds of Female Diseases— Stenlity, Painful Menstrua ion, 
Menorrhagia, etc ) are really uncommon. 

Many Ruling Chiefs of India, High Court Judges, Commi- 
ssioners of Divisions, Advocate Generals, Nawabs, Eajas, 
Maharajas, etc. and also many reputed personahties of the world 
(of England, America, Australia, Afnca, Ohma, Japan, etc.) have 
given many spontaneous testimonials of the great Pandit’s 
s wonderful powers 

A few names of eminent personalities are given below who have tested his wonderful attainments in 
Astrology, Palmistry and Tantno rites, etc. His Highness the Maharaja of A^ar, Her Highness the 
Dowager Sixth Maharani Saheba of Tnpura, the Raja Bahadur of Barkimedi, an Hon’ble M^er of the 
Onssa Assembly, Maharaj Kumar of Hmdol, Maharaja Sir Manmatha Nath Boj CShowdhury, Kt of Sontosh, 
Hon’ble Chief Justice Sir Manmotha Nath Mukherjee, Kt. of Calcutta H^h Court, Hon’ble Justice Sir C 
Madhavam Nair, Kt , Privy-Oouncil, Kumar Ramendra Narayan Roy of ftmous Bhawal Case, Hon’ble Mr. 
S. 0 Mitr^M.A , BL, President of Bengal Legislative Council, Hon’ble Mr P. D Raikot, Minister, Govt, 
of Bengal, Khan Sahib Mr. Motahar Hossain Khan, b A., Suptd of Excise, Eangpur, Mr E A Araki, M A. 
(Cantab), J p , Presidency Magistrate, Calcutta, Chaudhury Moazem Hossain (Ld Mea) m L o . Lient. Mr 



(Cantab^), J p , Presidency Magistrate, Calcutta, ChaudhuryMoazem Hossain (Ld Mea) mlo, Lieut. Me 
P. N P Unawaila, R. L N. R Calcutta , Khan Bahadur K. M Hassan, o i b., Dy -General Manager, E I 

TJ* /N Cl. U -O— T 1.1 Tk T TIR ' J W . ^ « a C»^JL . .. 


uoina, JUT isao munu n^cia. oi Amca, mr xi.. u oouciior, uaiouiTja, mr r. is. mitra, DOiicitor, Manaral 

Kumar P N. Roy Ohoudhury, b a., of Santosh, Vice-OouBul of Spain, Mr. B. K Roy, AdTocate-Generai 
of Onssa, Rai Saneb S M Das, a Judw of the Keunjhar State High Oourt, Sreemati Sarala Devi, M l A , 
^e reputed Congress Leader of Onssa, Bai Saheb Hndoy Ballav De, d s p , of Outtaek Police, Mr. M Azam, 
UA., Inspector of Schools, Outtaek, Ohoudbur^ Snjut Hareknshna Samanta Roy, Zanwder, Outtaek, 
hare personal expenence of bis wonderful predictions and mysterious powers 

Penona who have lost aU hopes are strongly advued to test the powers of the Panditji. 

WONDERFUL TALISMANS (Qmraateed) In case of failure^ Money refunded 

DHANADA KAVACHA OR THE ROTHSCHILD TALISMAN -Its wearer earns immenBe 
wealth with httle Btm^lmg and it fulfills the desires without fail. Lakshmi resides at his house and gives 
him BOB, vast wealth, long life, all round prospenty and fame It will give even a b^gar the wealth of a 
king (as wntten in Tantra)* Pnee Ra. 7-10. Special and capable of giving immediate effects Ra. 29-11. 

BAGALAMUKHI KAVACHAe— It will help you to overcome your enemies The wearer gets 
promotion in semces and succeeds in pleasing higher omcials. In winning m civil or criminal suits it is 
unique This is also a preventive to accident or any danger Price Ra 9-2. Special and capable of giving 
immediate effects Ra. 34-2 (The Bhowal Kumar, winner (ff the Sensational Bhowal Cage, wore tl^ Kavachaf 

BASHIKARAN (MOHINI ) KAVACHA. — It brings the desired persons man or woman under 
absolnte control or subjection through whom any object may be fulfilled. Ra, 11-8. Special and capable 
of giving immediate effects Ra. 34-2. 

ALL4ND1A ASTROLOGICAL & ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY (Regd.) 

(ESTD 1907 AD.) 

( The bi^^t and moat reliable Astrological Society with ma^niRcent Library in India and the Par Bast ) 

Head Office —105 (M.), Grey Street, “Basanta Nivas” (Sn Sn Nabagraha & Kali Temple) Calcutta. 

Phone B. B 3685. 

Branch Office — 47, Dharamtola Street, (Wellesley Junction), Calcutta . . . Phone Cal 5742, 

LONDON OFFICE — 7-A, Westway, Baynes Park, London, S. W. 20 

Consultation Hours ,-HEAD OFFIOE-8-30 A M —11-^ AJSI Branch 6ffice-5 P ML— 7-30 P.M 

N.B.— All correspondence & remittances to be made direct to the Head Offee. 
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tion, Efficient management and 
the most healthy relations with 
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the capital with which to establish names, paper nulls, 
smelters and factories Outside capital was enlisted to 
develop the natural resources and set up the industnes, 
from Bnti^, American and English-speaking Canadian 
sources It was a golden opportunity for the jBnanciers, 
and, naturally, they took every advantage of it 

The effects of this organized piracy the people 
of Quebec are numerous and vaned The educational 
system of the Province is hopelessly unsuited to present- 
day needs An incredibly low standard of living pre- 
vails m many industnal and mining centers, Montreal, 
the largest, possesses some of the worst slums on the 
continent Reaction to economic miustice is also largely 
responsible for the growth of vanous crack-pot move- 
ments, mamlv nolitical in the Province The ravings 
of the political fanatics have led manv unmformed obser- 
vers to infer that the attitude of Quebec toward the 
present war is isolationist and anti-Bntish This is far 
from the truth In the matter of con'scnption if the 
government decides to use its mandatp, the French- 
Canadian vill, as noted above obey without resistance 
of any kind In all other phases of the war effort the 
Province is doing its share Many vital war industries 
aie located in Quebec, and the people have more than 
filled their quotas m War Savings and Victory Loan 
diives and m voluntary enlistment for service at home 
and abroad Side by side with their fellow-Canadians, 
the men of the Piovmce have fought on almost every 
battlefield of the war 

American Library in London 

A public leference library has been opened at the 
American Embassy in London by the U S Office of 


War Information Its Director, Richard H Heindel, 
says of this hbrary '‘It is one of the many pi oofs 
that on the road to vict(^ the constiuctive United 
Nations can value books Iney can display confidence 
m the (free mind and energy m research now and in the 
future of reconstruction It is also because this type 
of activity IS part of the pattern of reciprocal aid 
throughout the world, recipiocal aid extending fiom men, 
aims, and food to mclude the vital sei vicing of cultural, 
scientific, and professional lelationships ” This is the 
first time that the United States Goveinment has started 
an official libiary outside America — Worldovei 


The Curse of Nationalism 

In an article under the above caption in 
The Catholic World, P H Furfey aptly ascribes 
the root cause of the present world war to the 
vice of excessive nationalism 

What started this deplorable war? Hitlei^s over- 
weening ambition, one may leply That answer is true 
as far as it goes, but it is not a very fundamental 
answer One man cannot stait a war The giound has 
to be prepared What actually did prepare the ground 
m this case was a certain widespread erior which sub- 
stituted the worship of the nation for the worship of 
Almighty God This exaggerated nationalism duilged 
the soil for Hitler's foul propaganda 

The noble virtue of patnotiami, by the way, is 
important in peace as well as in war The citizen who 
feeds the hungry poor, who works in the cause of public 
health, who promotes good social legislation, or labors 
to bring about good government, is just as truly patriotic 
as the man who shoulders a gun in a just war Patrio- 
tism IS not a virtue to be practised by fits and starts 
It applies all the time It is a great and important 
duty If any Catholic is unpatriotic, he badly needs 
a good confession I 

Far different from patriotism is the vice 
of excessive nationalism 

The Holy Father (Pope Pius XI) uses for it the 
expression, tmmoderatiis nationis amor, literally " im- 
moderate love of nation" It is a human love {amor) 
and not a supernatural love {cantos) Such a love 
tends to be "exaggerated by a selfish egotism" and 
to overstep the bounds of lustice and right " Being 
unrestrained by the law of CJhnst it is not surprismg 
that it IS prone to become immoderate 

Anyone who confuses patriotism with exc^essive 
nationalism may justly be accused either of stupidity or 
perversity Today particularly, we ought to be con- 
scious of the vice of perverted patriotism Foi today 
at Jong last Ameiicans are waking up to the madness 
They might have waked up long ago if 
they had followed the papal pronouncements And what 
IS the essential evil of Hitlerism, unless it is precisely 
this nationalism of which we have been speaking ? To 
the Nazi there is only one law, the national will In 
the face of this, even the natural law and common 
decency count for little or nothing No wonder that the 
minions of Nazidom are mtolerant of Christianity The 
Church is the supreme enemy of wild nationahsts 
everywhere 
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Britain’s Post-war Role in Asm 
A Reuter message says 

The failnei Finance Membei to the Government 
ol India, Sii Gooige Schustei, in the first of a senes of 
articles headed ‘India’s World Role” m the S^pectato), 
this 'week-end discusses the Amencan journalist Walter 
Lippmanns book on United States foreign policy 

Sn George Schustei wiites How can we find a 
way of political progress which satisfies the punciple of 
national self-determination yet suflSciently pieserves the 
umtv of the Indian Ocean legion and its capacity to 
exist as the nucleus of order and support foi the stiuc- 
tuie of woild peace ^ Can Biitish powei m a new foim, 
not as a dominating rule but as a umfying and suppoit- 
ing influence, become ^ lawful ’ through acceptance by 
the peoples of the region ? The solution of this pro- 
blem IS essentially a British responsibility, but it is the 
interest of all the United Nations Will they, and 
especially America, help this country in its supremely 
difficult task ? Or will they, by expressions and cnti- 
eisms superficially made and easily misundei stood, make 
it more difficult ? 

Mr Lippmann in one of the most anesting pass- 
ages in his book, says that Bntish policy which contimml 
nineteenth centmy impenahsm, wovid jorfeit for Great 
Britain the suppoit of America, lead to conflict with 
Russia and thereby, m the end, disru/pt the concert of 
the victorious powei s Nobody in this country, serious- 
ly thinks of perpetuating British imperialistic domma- 
tion But might not the othei extreme policy, a policy 
of complete ^andonment of the British role in Asia 
endanger no less the grand alliance of powers by engen- 
dermg chaos in the Indian Ocean from which dissension 
would ultimately arise ?” (itahes ours— Ed M R ) 

British role m Asia dunng the past century 
and a half has been one of controlling the trade 
routes and the markets Attempt to prevent, 
failing tihat, to defer mdustnalisation of the 
Eaet has also been another important aspect of 


her activities in the East ^ China and India 
provide glanng examples Middle East is also 
not out of the pictme If the desire to prevent 
chaos in the Indian Ocean be genume, why not 
leave an independent India to deal with that ? 
The countiy, which even m the midst of her 
deplorable economic conditions, supplied within 
three or four years commodities worth nearly 
Rs 700 Cl ores on credit to Britain with the 
prospect of the money not being paid back, may 
reasonably be expected to build and maintain 
an effective navy Stoppage of home charges 
alone may divert an annual grant of Rs 46 
crores towards the maintenance of her navy 

Indians Aid to America 

President Roosevelt, in his twelfth report 
on Lend-Lease to the American Congress said 

* While no official repoit has yet been received from 
the Government of India, our army reports total expen- 
dituies by India for reverse Lend-Lease aid of approxi- 
mately 56,900,000 dollars divided as follows Militaij 
stoies and equipment, 5,421,000 dollais, Transportation 
and commumcation, 3,161,000, petroleum products, 
13,127,000, construction, 31,413,000, subsistence, 3,778,000 
We have leceived a\iation gasolme, motor gasoline and 
lubricatmg oil and lesser amounts of other petroleum 
pioducts fiom the Indian Government for use by the 
American forces Part of the motor fuel has been used 
in a number of trucks and passengei cars given to our 
tioops without payment as reverse lend-lease aid In 
addition United States army groups have been afforded 
postal, telegraph and telephone facilities, water and elec- 
tric power, furnishmgs for buildings and items of cloth- 
ing, includmg mosquito and gasproof outfits.” 

The amount of this aid, in Indian currency 
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at the present exchange rate comes to nearly 
Rs 30 crores It now remains for the Indian 
Government to state, or for some Legislator to 
elicit information from them, as to what benefits, 
if any, has accrued to India against this pay- 
ment India’s help is no doubt part of British 
aid, and Sir John Anderson stated in the 
Parliament, We; furnish this aid without 
paymeilt, and, indeed, without calculation ” 

Burma was separated from India against the 
unanimous nationalist opinion in both The cost 
of lecapturing Burma should be borne by 
Bntain, and not by India America, too, may 
piovide a shaie in it War with Japan is not 
so much India’s war as it is an American war 

More False Propaganda Against 
India 

Mr, H V Hodson wiites in the Foreign 
Affairs on Biitish responsibilities in India 

In the Indian context the live objective is to 
establish a fiee and stable India within an international 
cyatem of security and economic (XHOperation to which 
India will contribute accordmg to her potentialities 

One of the innei causes of conflict between Bntisli 
and Indian opinion is their difference in focus in view- 
ing this objectave The British, habituated to an mtei- 
national outlook by their geographical situation and by 
their responsibility for a world-wide group of countiies 
under one Crown, lend to concentrate on the wider 
setting and to under-rate the inherent value of the 
national yearjamg for independence for its own sake 
The Indians, by nature intiospective and disinclined to 
look beyond their own regional, religious and national 
honzon, tend to forget that vtidependence is unieal 
mless it %8 qualified by memberships in m mtevuaiT/mal 
society to which each member must corUnbute accord- 
ing to its ability and in which the ajfavrs of each are the 
concern of all The one, knowmg liat independence ib 
an illusion, looks for mtemational stability, the other, 
knoi^mg that stability can be a cloak for stagnation, 
looks for national independence 

False and misdirected propaganda of this 
kind has already lost much of ite force Modem 
India IS not by nature mtrospective Nationalist 
opinion unequivocally declared to range itself 
with all antifascist powers a'gainst fascist aggres- 
sion She expressed her willingness to remain 
mside the Bntish Commonwealth till as late as 
1930 These are hard truths and nobody can 
deny them without itransgrefismg beyond the 
bounds of honesty and decorum 

If mdependence is unreal without a 
membership in an mtemational society, prefer- 
ably under the British Crown, has Mr Hodson 
courage to advise the U S A to return to 1770 
for enjoying these benefits ^ Not geographical, 
but, her economic position has made it impera- 
tive for Britain ttLe retention of her Empire 
which she has been able to maintain after the 


crushing of the Spanish and Dutch navies Jap 
navy threw out a challenge, the American has 
created a problem Discovery of excuses m 
defence of Impenal policy has become an acute 
necessity 

Health Conditions in India 

A cabled repoit from Di John B Grant, 
whose services have been lent to the Indian 
Government by the Rocket ellei Foundation’s 
International Health Division, has been publish- 
ed in the Aineiican Magazine Time A su m mary 
of this repoit has been published by the Bharat 
Jyoti and is given below 

Foi India's 400,000,000 people Lheie aie 42,000' doctois 
(two-thiids of them licensed) and 5,000 nuraes The 
6,500 dispensaries last yeai tieated only 35,000,000 old 
and new patients 

In all India thoie aie only ten uiiiveibity-affliated 
medical colleges, not one ot which fulfills minimum 
lequirementb for a sound medical education 

In 1939, malaiia killed 1,500,000 Indians, choleia 
killed nearly 100,000 (a death-iatc of 293 pci 100,000 
compaied with a Philippine latc of zeio to 01), small- 
pox killed about 50,000 (a late of 162 pci 100, 0(X) com- 
pared with zeio loi the Netherlands Indies and the 
Philippines) Tubeiculosib ib spreading 

Most Indians can alfoltd only cheap caibohydiate 
food (starches and sugai), and aic stUMflg foi ceitam 
food essentials 

Bengal has only 6,000 hospital beds foi its 50,000,000 
people 

Nearly half of the dibtiictfe and thioe-quaitoib of 
the municipalities ha\c no qualified health officers 01 
116 second-class Bengal Municipalities, only 27 lia\e a 
full-time health officei, 28 ha\c not e\on a sanitaiy 
mspectoi and eleven have vaccinatot 

The Goveinment asbumes almost no icbponsibility 
for industnal health, which is loft up to the factoiy 
owneis 

India’s health budget (less than $30,000,000 in 1939), 
like the national income ($20 pei capita), is meagie, 
but Di Grant says that disconnect cd admmistiation 
and oveilappmg agencies pi event the Indians from 
getting even $30,000,000 worth of medical seivice Di 
Grant believes that only a beginning can be made in a 
public health piogiamme at present (e g, by establishing 
a few school health services), that real health progiess 
must wait until India’s 88 per cent illiteracy rate is 
reduced, since much of India s bad health and insam- 
taiy practices aie due to the ignorance, apathy and 
supeistition of the Indians themsehes 

Facts contained m Dr Grant’s report are 
too well known to merit any comment 

Quinine Shortage 

In the wake of famine, malaria is taking 
its toll Calcutta Corporation’s Health Officer 
reports that in one month ending November 13, 
deaths from malaria recorded in the city num- 
bered 431 as agiamst an annual average of 661 
of the last 5 years The attention of the Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce has been drawn by a 
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uieinber firm to a marked increase in the inci- 
dence of malaria among the employees of the 
firm concerned in Calcutta and its immediate 
neighbourhood In this area, where some of the 
factones of the firm are situated, it is stated 
that there were 1328 cases of mialaria in October 
as against 383 in the corresponding month of the 
previous year 

Corporation Health Officer complains of 
acute quinine shortage, which he thinks has 
aggravated the situation He says, “ This drug 
has been controlled by the Government and 32 
Chemists’ and Druggists' shops, out of a total 
of 800 now existing in the city, have so far been 
selected by Government for distnbution of 
quinine to the public For such a big city, the 
distribution of quinine through 32 shops is quite 
meagre Moreover, with the introduction of 
control, quinine has almost disappeared from 
the maiket and it is not possible for ordinary 
chemists and druggists to get this drug at less 
than Rs 400 a lb , which is the price ruling in 
the black markets ” 

~ Tlie cause of quinine shortage is well known 
In normal times, Bengal’s consumption was 
estimated at 90,000 lbs Since the stoppage ,of 
the Java drug, the pi evinces and states were 
allotted 75% of then normal consumption under 
the Government of India’s quinine distribution 
plan Bengal was due to receive 67500 ibs 
aocordmg to this scheme, and it is reported that 
she has been receiving substantial portions of 
the allotment although not in full Upto a 
month ago, the Statesman reports, 62000 lbs had 
arrived It is a mystery how, with the anivals 
of about 75% of the requirements and in the 
face of the existing elaborate plan of distribu- 
tion through the district magistrates, the price 
of quinine in the black market can rule ten times 
higher than ttie controlled rate It is not un- 
reasonable to think that a large portion of this 
Government supply is going to the consumei 
via the black market Drastic investigation to 
find out the loopholes is called for 

Quality in Govemmera Shops 

Quality of commodities sold at the Govern- 
ment shops IS going from bad to worse everyday 
Atta and flour supplied in the Calcutta sho^ are 
difficult to digest, atta is largely mixed with 
husks and it has been suspected that flour con- 
tains a dose of plaster of pans Rice contains 
plenty of mmute stone chips so carefully mixed 
that its existence is known only when the boiled 
nee 1 ^ between the teeth The stuff offered' is 


so bad in appearance that such kind was never 
seen in the market before and it would require 
geographical research to trace its source Neither 
the Public Health Department of the Bengal 
Government nor the Calcutta Corporation are 
known to have taken steps to prevent adultera- 
tion 'Things are not better in the open market 
Mustard oil is a dangerous admixture Kerosene 
oil, in many cases, contains some amount of 
water 

This kind of black marketing and cheating 
of the consumer is not however an Indian mono- 
poly 'The mother country in some respects 
continues to excel her dependency The News 
Reinew of London for August 5 last has given 
some idea of black marketing in clothing 
following the Board of 'Trade's attempt to 
provide cheap stuff by cloth rationing 
“ Utility ” rayons were offered which tore at 
first washing, shirting and suiting which split 
on wearing Under the rationing scheme, no 
choice was offered to the consumer as is usually 
the case everywhere and it was a case of take it 
or leave it The Industry took it and supplied 
for obvious reasons, but the public refused 
Black market in good quality cloth began to 
reap a harvest With the prosperity of the 
black market, membem of the Parliament grew 
active Herein lies the difference between 
legislators in England and India A labour M P 
declared that black marketeers were transporting 
artificial silks and serges in lorries throng 
northern towns to sell coupon-fiee at three and 
four times then market price He took some 
to Scotland Yard’s retired Inspector George 
Yandell, now Board of Trade Investigation 
Officer, and said, “ 'The m’anufacturers of these 
matenals must be traced and put out of busi- 
ness for the duration of the war ” 

Has any Indian or provincial legislatoi 
stirred a finger in a similar effort? 

Press Censorship m India 

Press Censorship came m for discussion m 
the Council of State when Pandit H N Kunziu 
moved a resolution urgmg the Government to 
remove all restrictions on the publication of news 
not relating to the war, and in particular, news 
relating to internal political conditions and the 
economic wellbeing of the people, and to per- 
suade Provincial Governments to adopt the same 
policy. 'This very sensible resolution was 
negatived by the elder legislators dommated by 
the official bloc Replymg to the mover, Mr 
Conran-Smith, the Home Secretary, denied all 
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the charges about censorship and pictuied the 
press in India as little short of a paradise He 
said, “The Government's policy was and has 
alvays been to rely as much as possible on the 
restramt voluntanly imposed upon itself by the 
Press 'and on co-operation with Press Advisory 
Committees and as little as possible with statu- 
tory control” Mr Conran-Smith has not said 
the whole truth The All-India Newspaper 
Editors’ Conference should tell the public 
whether the consent of the Press Advisory 
Committees were obtained — to quote only the 
most recent cases — ^before passing orders on. (1) 
Hindvstan T%me& requiring it to submit for pre- 
censorship all news and commentis concerning 
Prof Bhansali’s fast, (2) Hitavada, Indian 
Nation and Patna Times requiring them to 
divulge the source of information regardmg the 
news of the resignation of an ICS officer, (3) 
J-ugantar suspending its publication, and (4) 
a certam newspaper m Bengal requinng it to 
submit for pre-censor news and comments on the 
Bengal famine ? Did the Bengal Government 
consult the Press Advisory Committee when the 
daily Bharat was suppressed ’ Let Mi Conran- 
Smith and Sir Sultan Ahmed answer 

Su Sultan suppressed the truth about the 
Provmcial Press Adviser’s Mnctions and powers 
when he said, in reply to Mr K C Neogy’s 
pointed question m the Lower House, that the 
Press Adviser had no powei to issue orders at 
all Any advice that he gave was in answer to 
questions put to him He might have given 
advice voluntarily to the Press but they were 
not bound to accept to his advice This is a 
gross travetty of truth The Press Adviser’s 
functions, in reality, -are not so innocent as they 
have been presented by Sir Sultan Ihe Press 
knows at its cost that disregard of Press 
Adviser’s “ advice ” would invanably lead to the 
issue of an Ordw by the Government against 
which there will be no remedy, constitutional or 
judicial Even a mention of that Order may be 
made punishable 

The position of the Press vis-a-ms the Press 
Adviser was made clear by Dr S P Mookerjee 
in a -meeting held in Calcutta to pay homage 
to the great journalist Ramananda Chatterjee 
He said, “ It has been said today that Indian 
journalism is passing through a critical stage 
"This is 4 hard -fact. Today orders are passed 
over the telephone from the Secretariat and m 
some cases written orders are issued in respect 
0 / many naatters, which we believe, every 
journalist has every right tq publish in his 
■pap^ He'^mphasised -tfie need for a combined 


lesistance against the open and suireptitious 
encroachments on the liberty of the press He 
said “If the jouinalists and pioprietors of 
newspapers combine and decide to lesist this 
attack on the liberty of the press at any rate, 
'then the liberty of the press will be maintained 
li there is an attack on one paiticulai individual 
newspaper because it had the courage of its 
conviction and gave expiession to views and 
news not palatable to the authorities then we 
should not allow that newspaper to remain lonely 
and alone to receive the frowns of the authori- 
ties, but the journalists should make it a common 
cause and stand for the sacred rights that 
belong to them ” 

In 1822, W B Bayley enunciated Govern- 
ment of India’s press policy when he said in his 
memoiable minute, “The liberty of the Press, 
however essential to the nature of a fice state, 
IS not in my judgment, consistent with the 
chaiactei of our institutions in this country, or 
wuth the extraordmaiy natuie of then inteiests” 
This same policy continues down to this day with 
a short mtenegnum during the Metcalfe regime 
for w'hich that gentleman had to pay dearly 
In older days, rigours of censorship depended 
on the attitude of the Govemois-Geneial, while 
in the present time, the entire Press has been 
left at the mercy of petty civilians 

The Indian press has so long pursued a 
ixdicy of co-operation with the Central and 
Piovincial Governments even at the high cost of 
honour and self-respect The lesult is manifest 
Time has now dome foi a wholesale icvision in 
then relations with the Go^emment 

Creditor India at the Mercy of Hei 
Debtor Britain 

The economic problem Field Marshal Wavell 
will have to face dunng his Viceroyalty was 
mentioned by the News Review of London in 
its issue for July 1 The paper pointed out that 
things had changed since 19ith century palmy 
days, wben India meant the soil of that country 
plus everything and everybody on it For the 
first time a Viceroy has been recmited who does 
not belong to the scions of hereditary nobility 
and this wai -scarred man from a new environ- 
ment will have, to face the 'greatest economic 
problems that will anse in India as soon as the 
wai 18 over Elconomic relation between Bntam 
and India is entirely changed India now 
emerges as a creditor of Bntam with a conti- 
nually downward trend of Bntash imports into 
this couiitry Indian mdustry, with its steady 
growth, -faces keen competition from Bntish 
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capital both m England and in India It is 
only a truism to say that the progress of Indian 
industries cannot be maintained, a state of full 
employment cannot be created through a plan- 
ned distribution of production, unless and until 
India IS free This tremendous problem has 
begun to be lealised in Bntam and America, 
although partially, as would appear fiom the 
following extract from the News Review 

But* the political situation in India has gone fai 
beyond the control of any one peison, however stiong 
his peisonality 

Sooner oi latei the Indian pioblem will become 
more than a question of gaoling and freemg pohtical 
offendera, turning on emergency powera, coaxing the 
Muslim League or appeasing the Congress 

For, uTideilyiv^ the pohtical problems in India, 
there zs an economic one, which may well in the end 
be the one that will determine whether India is 
independence or not It may have to be decided in 
Viceroy Wavell’s day The trouble is that India does 
not fit into a world economic scheme which meets with 
the approval of any nation but Great Bntam, and it is 
axiomatic today that every nation will have to make 
sacrifices for the common peace 

To those who replied that India had alieady pro- 
giessed beyond the colomal stage economically, could 
offer her trade where she liked, American economist 
Kurt R Mattusch recently offered inteiesting figuies 
Time, the sterlmg assets of the Reserve Bade of 
India had inci eased by millions of pounds True, India’s 
sterlmg debt was almost negligible And it seemed 
that by war’s end India would have become a creditoi 
nation, with Britain as its debtor 

But, said economist Mattusch, this was not so 
impressive as it looked First of all, it did not take 
into account the amount of private Bntish capital still 
sunk in Indian mdustrv, even m cases where Indian 
capitalists had appaiently acquired virtual control of .a 
particular industry Nor did. it reckon with the fact 
that most of the large banks in the country were either 
Government-controlled or branches of British and other 
foieign banks, so that Indian industnalists found it 
very difficult to finance enterprises of which the Bntish 
did not approve 

It forgot, too, the Managing: Agency system, under 
which a small number of managmg agency firms, a cioss 
between a holdmg company and an investment bank, 
controlled whole industnes— coal, for instance, and ]ute, 
tea, cement, engineermg, insurance, oil, paper, sugar, 
shipping 

As for the fact that India was likely to become a 
creditor nation, that, too, appeared to be a doubtful 
benefit For the people of India will not be able freely 
to determine what use shall be made of the sterling 
credits they have in London That decision rests with 
the Bntish Treasury Probably, after a considerable 
amount had been deducted to pay part of the Govern- 
ment of India’s Home Charges (m the form of sterlmg 
pensions and provident funds), the rest would be con- 
sidered as a long-term loan granted to Bntam 

In that case, adds Mattusch, **the old ada$te that 
the creditor is at the mer^ of the debtor will be dlvS"- 
trated once more ” That is one of the enormous 
economic problems Linlithgow leavmg and Wavell 
IS going to meet 

Field Mafshall 'Wavell’s first task, with the 
•eessatiOQ of hostihties, wiU be to recover from 


England well ovei one thousand crores of rupees 
which will be due to India by then 

No European Died m Bengal Famine 

Mr Amery told Mr Sloan (laboui), in 
answei to a question put hy him in the House 
of Commons, that he had not heard of any deaths 
of Euiopean Bntish subjects among the victims 
of the present famine in India 

Not only that theie were no such deaths, 
but they had thrived pretty well Sir Fredenc 
James can certainly be believed when he told 
the membeis of the Central Legislatme some- 
thing about the extravagance m restaurants and 
hotels in Calcutta and Delhi He said that 
during his recent visit to the Middle East, he 
had seen four meatless days for all alike when 
there was shortage of meat Had any Bntish 
hotel m India ever thought of reducing its 
dietary below the level of luxury dunng the 
great famine ? Regarding wastage in military 
circles, almost exclusively under Bntish manage- 
ment, Sir Frederic said, “ Theie wias a ^oci deal 
of waste in military* cucles He spoke of an 
instance in which a distinguished scientist was 
approached by the authorities of a prisoners’ 
camp to tell them how to make compost out of 
surplus bread That was when people were 
starving I 

House of Commons Debate on 
Bengal Famine 

Mr Pethwick Lawrence opened a full dress 
debate on Bengal Famine in the House of Com- 
mons Different speakers gave different causes 
for the famine, among which may be mentioned 
(1) act of God, (2) enemy action, i e , capture of 
Buima by Japan, (3) infiation, (4) bad harvest, 
(5) administrative inefficiency and lack of fore- 
sight on the part of the Government of India, 
and (6) political deadlock Mr Amery was m 
a much more tame mood this time and -faced 
the Parliament with a wntten statement The 
debate was wound up by the Chancellor of 
Ikchequer Sir John Andeison, and not by the 
Secretary of State for India The general trend 
of discussion showed that the members of the 
opposition, specially the Labourites and the 
National Liberals, were fully alive to the respon- 
sibility of Britain for this famine and thought 
that Mr Amery land Lord Linlithgow had 
created a very bad mess m India Mr Amery’s 
tnbute to Lord Linlithgow’s Viceroyalty elicited 
some cheer from a handful of tory blues, and a 
loud retort from the opposition members who 
shouted, “ He should be impeached, not cheered.” 
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Ml Pethwick Lawience laid emphasis on 
the primary cause of the famine 

The mam cacse of this increase m puce was 
inflation For that inflation the Government of India 
and nobody else could be held lesponsible He did not 
think Mr Ameiy would dispute that inflation was, at 
an> late, one of the causes — ^he would say one of the 
mam causes — of the present situation Mi Amerv had 
■stated on October 21 in reply to a question that inflation 
was a contributory cause “ We mav diffei as to the 
degiee of importance which is attached to this paiticu- 
lar thing but as a fact it has been a contiibutorv cause 
If any eMdenee is wanted on inflation — and I am using 
‘he word inflation deliberately as distinct fiom the using 
m puces caused by othei means — think it is moie oi 
less proi ed, by the fact that increase m prices is not 
confined to food-giams but extends, as far as I can 
learn throughout all commodities, though not precisely 
to the Same extent 

“ My mformation is that the geneial index has iiRen 
■’omethmg m the nature of 300 pei cent The things 
the farmci wanted to buy had increased in price from 
400 to 600 per cent , food-grains from 600 to 700 pci 
cent and specific commodities as much as 900 per cent ” 

Some remedies for combating inflation weie 
suggested Besides borrowing and taxation, 
many responsible men both in Eingland and in 
India, faivour the supply of consumers’ goods 
like clothmgs, bicycles, etc , as a counter measure 
to inflation, which, m their opinion, would induce 
the peasant to part with their surplus stock 
There is a big fallacy in this statement The 
enormous quantity of money manufactured by the 
Reserve Bank, has mamly gone into the hands 
of the mdustmlists, contractors and the middle- 
men, and not to the peasant Accordmg to the 
Floud Commission, only 8% of the Bengal 
peasant may be said to have the power of hold- 
ing surpluses The Bengal peasant’s cash crop 
mte continues to rule unremunerative to him 
The price of Madras peasant’s principal cash 
crop has nsen by 85% Bombay and C P 
peasant’s cash crop cotton records a nse of 
100% The two other chief sources of Indian 
peasant’s cash income, linseed and hides and 
skins, have risen by 90% and 25% Only the 
Punjab wheat producers are a bit better off with 
a rise of 250% 'These increases in income are 
more than set off by the increase of food prices 
by 500 to 700%, and other necessaries like cloth 
by nearly 400% These* accounts are- taken from 
the Monthly Survey of Business Conditions in 
India issued by the Economic Adviser to the 
Government of India 'A dispassionate study 
of the Index Numbers would show that the 
Indian peasant, under the present conditions, 
can with grfeat difSculty balance his family bud- 
get, m the majonty of cases living on the verge 
of starvation ' and thus can have no surplus 


pui chasing power w'lth which he may hold stocks 
of food-4grains An actual house to house survey 
all over Bengal had jnoved that no such surplus 
in fact existed 

A proper investigation ot the actual distu- 
bution of inflated money will certainly reveal 
that it has been concentiated in compaiatively 
fewer hands at the top Not bicycles but an 
ample supply of motoi cais with unrationed 
petrol will do the job bettei to diaw out suiplus 
purchasing pow'er Judicious taxation at the top 
wuth a bribe-proof machinery foi tax collection 
will bo still bettei 

Assam Premier’s Fatalism 

The Sylhet Chionicle, an influential w'eeklv 
of the distnet, published a statement giving the 
mortality figures of the terrible malaria epi- 
demic 1 aging in Baniachong, a village in Sylhot 
The statement was issued by two journalists 
w'lio had visited the ill-fated village They say 

Fiom 29th April last to the end of October, theie 
have been 17,414 cases of Malaiia in Bamyachong alone 
This infoimation we gathered from the Chan man of the 
Habiganj Local Boaid He fuithoi told us tint large 
numbei of people did not attend the Dispcn-saiy befoie 
the 28th April and anothei laige mimhci remained under 
pm ate treatment Quite a numbei were unable to 
attend the Dispensary for want of con\cyunce Taking 
a modest estimate such number ho said, would bo not 
less than 4,000 

The Bocal Boaid Chairman furthei told us that the 
Medical Officer of Bamyachong Dispcnsaiy lepoitcd 
7430 deaths dve to Malaria upto the middle of Ociobei 
He disclosed fuithei that fiom le^onsible poisons of 
the locality he had it that vinilj/ 4,000 people died 

As to the causes of such hcaiy moilality, the Chaii- 
man told us that the Sub-Assistan( Surgeon wa« of 
opmion that “ there was some bad type of ccicbuil cases 
which could not be properly treated and the maw cause 
of death is want of power of resistance of the people 
Owing to high cost of food ai tides, people (.innot take 
nutritious food and the vast number of landless labour 
population of Bamyachong haie been very badly aficct- 
ed by loss of work by malaiial fcici Aftei two or 
three 1 elapses which are very common, such people have 
no power to resist the iiolcnec of the disease ” 

These mortality figures relate to o«e single 
village The statement was published on 
November 9 Nine days after its publication, 
an adjournment motion was moved in the 
Assam L^slative Assembly to discuss the failure 
of the Assam Government to prevent death 
of a large number of people due to starvation 
and malaria and other diseases at Baniachong 
During the discussion, one member pointed out 
that no minister had visited that village 
Replying Sir Md Saadullah, the Chief Ministei, 
said that ’“his Government ' took all possible 
steps to fight out diseases ” T^e result of such 
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'' steps/' if any had been taken, was quite clear 
Irom the statement quoted above, published 
barely a ^eek befoie the Chief Minister had 
made this declaration The summing up by Sir 
Muhammad was simply staggering He said 

Nobody could extend age or longevity of a man 
and if any one was destined to die he could suiely 4ie 
No Government, whethei Assam Government, British 
Government oi any othei Government in the woild, had 
any pow^ei to change the destiny of a man The Public 
Health Department did its best to alleviate the suffei- 
ing ind to Line diseases as fai as possible 

Opinion ot a competent medical man on the 
spot definitely stated that the spiead of the 
epidemic and ithe consequent (Deaths were 
due piimarily to malnutrition and lack of 
propel medical aid Food and medicine together 
with a little planning would certainly have 
changed tlie destiily of these people and their 
lives extended Sii Muhammad Saadullah lost 
no time in taking up cue from Sir John Anderson 
and pleading fatalism as excuse foi administra- 
tive inefficiency and neglect 

The American Negro 

The loots of coloui prejudice in Ameiica 
the aisenal of democmcy and the guarantoi of 
four freedoms, still run deep— much more than 
skin deep Although technically freed, the 
American negro remains as before a virtual slave 
His black skin ones his serfdom aloud A 
special coi respondent of the New Statesman (md 
Nation has diawn pointed attention to this 
problem in two issues of this weekly dated May 
29 and June 5 last He sums up the general 
conditions and status of the negro in these few 
words 

The war has elevated the problem of the Amencan 
negroes to the rank of a world problem For the 
13,0(X),0()0 Americans who are descended of African 
slaves, the abolition of slaveiy meant little more than 
transference to a condition of social seifdom From 
chattels they became wage-slaves and share-croppeis, 
their material plignt remained virtually unchanged In 
the cities they are segregated in crowded slum areas 
As workeis they are conffiied to the most menial occu- 
pations As share-croppers they live abjectly, m pei- 
petual debt to their white landlords They are barred 
from many universities, and though they are not barred 
from, the professions, pievalent social taboos compel 
them to exercise their callings exclusively amongst then 
own kind While the right to vote is legally theirs, the 
poll-tax, illiteiacy, indifference, and sometimes open 
intimidation, prevent all but a small minority from 
exercising that right in the South A bill to repeal the 
poll-tax was defeated by a Senate filibuster last Novem- 
bei In the North they may sit in the same trains and 
cmemas as^white people, but they are refused accommo- 
dation in white hotels and they are rigidly excluded 
from white resniential distncts Below the Mason- 
Dixon line segregation is absolute There are separate 
trams, separate buses, separate cmemas, separate lestanr- 


ants, sepal ate every thmg The Southern negroes need 
not, howevei, weai a yellow stai Their badge is then 
coloui 

A negio IS denied equal opportunity even 
as a day labourei Then employment m defence 
seivices is negligible As late as June 1941, 
President Roosevelt addressed a letter to the 
Office of Pioduction Management m wdiich he 
declared that no nation combating totalitan- 
anisin can afford arbitrarily to exclude laige 
segments of the population from the defence 
industries " A few^ days later the President 
outlawed this discnmination by an Executive 
Ordei It remains, howevei, to be seen how 
far ithis Order could be tiaced to genuine desire 
foi demociacy or whethei acute shortage of man- 
powei compelled this liberal attitude towards 
the employment of negroes Lynchmg is still 
not uncommon The coirespondent goes on to 
say 

When eaily m 1942 Detroit negroes attempted to 
move in to a Fedeial bousing project that had been 
officially designated foi negro occupancy, they found 
then way barred by a mob of self-appomted white 
vigilantes The police sided with the monsters, and m 
the not which ensued they anested 216 negroes— ana 
5 whites Moie than two months later the scheduled 
tenants mov ed into Sojourner Truth under the protection 
of aimed troops But the damage that had been done 
could not easily be undone The Southerners regard 
Jim Glow and l>nchmgs as part of the natural ordei of 
things In my youth I spent some time with my unclt; 
in Arkansas On my first visit I amv ed in town shortly 
aftei a lynchmg had taken place It was a routine 
lynching, as lynchmgs go m the South Some poor 
negio suspected of assaulting a white woman had been 
taken from jail, dragged through the streets behind an 
automobile, and tlien coveied with petiol and burned 
at a stake elected m fiont of the town post office 
Even moie horrifying than this account was the com- 
mentary of my favourite aunt, to whom I am still veiy 
much attached I suppose youVe got to do ;t some- 
times to keep them in their place ” 

In the defence services too, the negio is 
tieated as an infenor being The sUgma of 
racial inferiority is always implicit in the treat- 
ment meted out to him in the Army although 
they aie no less tough fighters than any white 
martial race in the world The Negr;o 15th 
Infantry Division in 18 months of the last war 
suffered 40 per cent casualties, never lost a 
single pnsoner and never yielded a foot of 
ground In spite of this record, a small number 
of them are permitted to hold officer’s commis- 
sion in combat unite No negro was permitted 
into the Air Force until 1942 Early that year, 
a single negro air trainmg centre has been 
established and one all-black pursuit squadron 
has been formed In the Navy, he is excluded 
from all positions beyond that of a mess-boy. 
The correspondent reports 
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The Ameiican Navy accepted negro ratings during 
the World Wai, but since 1922 negioes have been ex- 
cluded fiom all positions above that* of mess-boy It 
was an act almost providential m its iiony that one of 
the outstanding heioes of the attack on Peail Haiboui 
should have been the negro mess-boy aboaid the battle- 
ship Arizona The mess-boy, Done Millei, has since 
been decorated for carrymg his dymg commandei to a 
less exposed position, and then man n i n g a machme gun 
he had never been taught to man until he was ordered 
below Done Miller’s exploit fed the negro demand foi 
the nght to serve as something more than kitchen help 
m the Navy On April 9, Navy Secretary Knox an- 
nounced that negroes would be accepted in reserve 
components of the Navy, but that it was not contem- 
plated that they would be commissioned Negro ratings 
were to be confined to shore duties and control units, 
later tJaeie were to be a number of small coastal vessels 
with all-Jiegro crews, and in the still more remote 
future the hope was held out of destroyers manned by 
negro ciews under white officers Instead of mollifying 
the negroes, this act of condescension only angered them 
Negro spokesmen described it as an ‘'insult,” as a 
*'NLzi attitude” 

Even since Peail Harbour, his position has 
not much improved and three negroes have been 
brutally done to death by white mobs The 
correspondent says, “ it is true that there 
has been no lynchmg for almost six months now 
The negro is no longer bought, but the average 
American still seems to regard him as the 
white man’s pack animal which is a much 
regrettable blemish in the magnificent demo- 
cratic recoid of the U S A 

Biological Standardisation of Drugs 

A valuable paper on the Biological standard- 
isation of drugs has been published m Current 
Science for October last The concluding por- 
tions of the paper, quoted below, shows the 
backwardness of this country m the standardisa- 
tion of drugs and which explains the low quality 
of the Indian products Public opimon has 
compelled the Government to afford some 
opportunities which still remain in an embryonic 
state 

With the advice of Sir Henrv Dale, Director of the 
National Institute for Medical Research, London, Prof 
R N Chopra ffist introduced biological methods for 
the standardisation of digitalis preparations m the 
laboratories of the School of Tropical Medicine, 
Calcutta Meanwhile, biological standardisation of ^ra, 
vaccines, antitoxins, etc , was being earned out by the 
Central Research Institute, Kasauli, and at the Haffkine 
Institute, Bombay Under the able guidance of Sir 
Robert MacCamson, the Nutntion Research Institute 
at Coonoor, South India, also adopted approved 
methods for bio-assay of vitamins and vitamm products 

The much needed filhp to the wider employment of 
standardisation piocedures in the field of drugs came 
through the estabhshment by the Government of India 
of the Bio-chemical Standardisation Laboratory under 
the direction of Sir R N Chopra Though far from 
tdeally egmyped and not endowed vnth facddnes com- 


mensurate with the intensity and importance of the 
task it 18 leqmied to tackle, this laboratory during the 
last sa\ years o-f its existence has made sigmScant 
contnbutions to this difficult field of woik and by 
advice and guidance, has enabled the drug industry in 
India to launch newei projects m the manufacture of 
glandulai pioducts and modern Chemo-theiapeutic 
remedies Previous to tlie establishment of the Bio- 
chemical Standaidisation Laboratory, opinion with 
legal d to the physiological potency and therapeutic 
efficacy of products of this group could only be obtamed 
from Biitam, Germany or America In the pesent state 
of India’s progiess in the field of diug manufacture, 
theie is need foi mcreased emphasis in the direction of 
biological standardisation side by side with the deve- 
lopments of synthetic and applied chemistry There is 
need also for the development of " Therapeutic Research 
Institute ” on the lines of the Nuffield Institute m 
Oxfoid where experimental medicine and clinical tnal 
of promising dru^ on human patients could be under- 
taken to supplement observations made in the biologi- 
cal standardisation laboi atones Only by such organised 
efforts can India be made self-strfficient in the matter 
of her drug supply 

Legal Status of Indian Women 

Dr M R Jayakar presided over the 
Bombay Conference organised by the National 
Council of Women in India to discuss the legal 
status of Indian women Dr Jayakar explained 
exhaustively several aspects of the problem of 
the Indian women’s legal status, such as succes- 
sion, inheritance, adoption and marriage under 
Hindu Law In his opinion, defective transla- 
tions of the laws m Sanskrit Script was 
responsible for various legal disabilities suffered 
by Hindu women for centuries past The whole 
trouble, he said, centred round the fallacious 
belief that woman was incapable of independent 
action ‘Expressing his appiehension about the 
possible outcome of the Hindu Women’s Right 
Bill now pendmg before the Central Legislature, 
Dr Jayakar said : 

The Select Committee was making a mess of the 
whole thing because there weie different forces pulli'ig 
in different directions There were Muslim members on 
the select committee dealing with the Hmdu law 
refoim, there were orthodox Hindiffe whose antagomsm 
to the measure was unconcealed and there were socialist 
members whose idea of the subject was altogether differ- 
ent The chances were that the bill would emerge in a 
most defective form He said, it should be a matter 
for deep consideration of the National Council of 
Women m India whether to have a defective measure 
passed now or whether to wait for some time more 
when the Legislature would be completely representa- 
tive of the community 

Ooncludmg Dr Jayakar said, that he was looking 
forward to the day when there would be one legislation 
for all the women of India, as, after all religion had 
little to do with property rights Divorced from religion, 
a civil bill of property rights encompassing all the com- 
munities would be an ideal 

The fear that it would be difBcult to have 
a progressive measure of this type passed m a 
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balanced and propei form is more than reason- 
able Di Jayakar himself pomted out m his 
speech that acooiding to Mitakshara, the great 
law-giver of the eleventh century, woman could 
acquire wealth and dispose it off as she willed, 
but the Pnvy Council ruled that a woe-begotten 
India of eleventh century could never have had 
such a reformed doctrine and that woman had 
not had the light of absolute ownership ot 
property 

Mr. JinnaKs Bau to the Hindus 

Addressing the All-India Muslmi League 
Council, Ml Jinnah said 

‘This mancBuviing on the part of the Government 
to cieate the impiession that theie should be a united 
Cential Goveinment of India shows that the die-haid 
Tones who lule Gieat Biitain do not wish to lelease 
then hold on this countiy” Mr Jinnah said, he not 
only wanted the Muslims but eveiy man in this sub- 
continent to lealiso tins When the British talk of Cen- 
tial Goiernment, the sole object was that neithei 
Hindus noi Muslims weie In be freed It meant the 
ccmtmuation of Biitish domination and Bnt^ rule 
Pakistan, he said, postulated freedom foi Hmdus as 
well as Muslims Tneie could be no Pakistan without 
the Hindus gettmg freedom in their Hmdustan 

It as however a matter of doubt whether 
Hindus would swallow this rather cheap bait 
and abandon their demand for a United India 
The need for unity and the dangers of sub- 
division have been unmistakably demonstrated 
during the past few months India is one and 
indivisible, and must remain so 

Village Industries Association's 
Activities 

A short account of the work done by the 
All-India Village Industnes Association at 
Maganwadi, C P, has been published in the 
Hitavada^ an extract from which is given below 

Restrictions on movement of commodities by rail- 
way have made the people fall back for their daily 
needs, such as, hand-pounded nee, and ghani oil, on the 
Milage aitisans The \illage oil-men have begun to do 
good busmess Maganwadi type ghanis have been sent 
out to those places where they could be transported 
But in places fai off whenevei theie was an immediate 
demand artisans were sent from Maganwadi to make 
Maganwadi type ghanis and to tram the local artisans 
to work it successfully 

Smee its mception the Association has been piopa- 
gatmg the use of hand-pounded nee In these days of 
food shortajre hand-poimded rice is not only better 
from the nutntive pomt of value but from the economic 
pomt also The Bombay and the Travancore Govern- 
ments have realised this and have advocated under- 
millmg of nee In Travancore^ it xs said, the nee rmlls 
are hemned jor the time being Vanous institutions 
certified, recognised or afl&liated to the Association have 
been sellmg hand-pounded nee m most parts of the 
countiy The Bombay Ooverrment have been kind 
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enough to give special pntjonty permits for the mpoit 
ami mle of such I'ice in Bommy 

As It anticipating the shortage oi kerosene oil, the 
Vfcsociation mtioduced to the public a vegetable oil 
lamp called ^ Magan Dipa ^ The first model of this 
Magan Dipa ’’ was put on the maiket for sale m the 
middle of last yeai Vanous improvements have since 
then been made m it and besides the hurricane type of 
Magan Dipa, it has been possible to produce a table 
lamp, a wall lamp and a bed-room lamp based on the 
same piinciple as that of the Magan Dipa These 
lanterns \ie bemg sent to various places and ha*ve so 
hi been leputed to be working well 

In Bengal also, the A I V I A were doing 
valuable work by piovidmg employment to 
thousands of men and women through numerous 
Kliadi centres The Association had been ban- 
ned and its centres closed down following the 
9th August movement ia&t year The need for 
this and similor organisations m the post- 
famine leconstruction of Bengal is keenly felt 
and Sir Thomas Rutherford can do a signal 
seivice to this province by liftmg the ban on 
them Temporary closmg down of the nee mills, 
as has been done in Travancore may also be 
seiiously considered 

Freedom Will Remove Religious 
Difficulties 

The special correspondent of Tribune 
reports 

, New Yoek, Nov 11 

Di Henry Caiiienter, Executive Secietary of the 
Biooklyn Chuich and the Mission Federation, wilting 
in Asm monthly, undei the caption “Hmdus and 
Muslims can eet together,’’ after pomting out a number 
of instances he witnessed in the Punjab of Hindu- 
Moslem co-opeiation, agreed with the bankers of 
Karachi, who told him When Indians economic 
problem is solved, the religious problem will largely 
disa^eai ” 

Dr Carpenter opines ' Give India freedom, let 
hei have modem education— let her govern herself and 
mosb, if not all, these rehgious difficulties will simmei 
down to the comparatively small proportions We have 
m our own country all too persistent, but relative!} 
limited, religious differences For my part I am suie 
communal antagonisms would not make Indian Govern- 
ment impossMe Rather, freedom for India would 
definitely help to alleviate communal differences The 
piinciples of freedom, leligious worship and conscience 
would unquestionably be recognised m any Government 
set up I cannot see any reason for Pakistan or religi- 
ous States m India I feel sure Hindus, Sikhs, 
Muslims, Jams and Christians will oombme to make an 
Indian nation possible” 

A liberal education and a correct appraise- 
ment of the real causes of economic distress will 
bring Hmdus and Moslems closer Freedom will 
remove tJhe breach altogether. The die-hards 
know it The Impenaliet gnp on educational 
and economic life m India, for this reason, has 
always been firmly retained with the help of 
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reactionary local plutocrats The educational 
and economic probleiSi of .this country will never 
be solved until freedom is won 

Division of Rural Population to 
Industry 

Sir Jogendra Smgh, Agnculture Member for 
the Government of India, speabng m the 
Central Legislative Assembly on the “Grow 
more Food ” campaign, claimed that the culti- 
vated land was already overcrowded and that 
the salvation of India lay m diverting at least 
dOfo of the rural population 'to mdustries This 
brought him to the question of industrialization, 
for which purpose lit was necessary that there 
Should be a nse m the purchasing power of the 
masses 

7Bfo of India’s population, or 300 out of the 
400 millions, live m villages 30% diversion 
means diverting 100 million people on to tlie 
mdustnes The number of people at present 
employed m mdustry is only 17 5 million It is 
well-nigh impossible to conceive how an man- 
sion of centralised machme mdustry can absorb 
a huge labour force of one hundred million But 
employment of these people is within the range 
of practical economics if rural mdustries are 
revived and consumption industries, bemg 
completely decentralised, are worked as a com- 
plement to the village artisan The Congress 
had the foresight to visualise it and the National 
Planning Committee set up by the Congress 
conducted their mvestigations with this object 
m view Electrification of Indian ydlages through 
€S5atensiv*e grad .feystems has been successfully 
attempted m some Western Ganges districts 
Cheap power, cheap raw material, rural credit 
and well-orgamsed marketmg system can make 
the village mdustry a success This is the surest 
way to divert India’s teemmg millions to 
mdustry and find employment for them 

French Imperialism vn Lebanon 

The small republic of Lebanon, situated on 
the Eastern Mediterranean, comprises most of 
the coastal stop, with capital at Beuut The 
popiulaltion IS largely Christian and Moslem 
Out of a total of 8 6 lakhs, m 1929, 3 4 lakhs 
y^ere Christians and 2 9 Moslems. , The 
Lebanese Eepublic was proclaimed a State m 
1920 It was recognised as an mdependent State, 
along with Syna, and then France had been 
assigned the mandate for her which was con- 
firmed by the League of Nations in 19^ A 
treaty had been drawn up by France with 


Lebanon, on the model of British treaty with 
Iraq According to it, Lebanon was to receive 
full national independence in 1940 — if the French 
Chamber of Deputies latified the treaty After 
the fall of France in 1941, General Catroux, m 
an open declaration, recognised Syria and 
Lebanon as fully sovereign independent States 

Since the entry of British forces into Syna 
and Lebanon, for reasons of Middle Eastern 
t>ecurity, relations between Biitain and Free 
Fiance has continued to be strained Once 
General De Giaulle got into these States with 
the help of British aims, he began to oppose the 
evolution of the Arab States towards indepen- 
dence and greater unity, and at the same tune 
his energies weie partially diverted in 
opposition to Britain She however swallowed 
these insults and urade De Gaulle practically 
supreme in the French Committee of Liberation 
General Giraud had Ameiican support, but he 
was unable to pull on with De Gaulle and has 
had to quit Durmg the Giraud-De Gaulle 
contioversy, a conservative British paper, The 
Spectator, lemarked, “ Peinonal questions appear 
to have baulked large, and the general impres- 
sion created is that General Giiaud has shown 
himself leasonable, General De Gaulle un- 
reasonable and General Catroux la tireless and 
invaluable conciliator” General Catroux also 
did not like the existence of British forces m 
Lebanon What General Giraud thought is not 
known 

Leaders of the Lebanese people in their 
own way proceeded towards the realisation of 
full independence The progressive mmistry 
formed by Premier Eiad Bey Solh wanted to 
amend tlie constitution to make independence 
real The President concurred with him and the 
amendment was passed m the Lebanese 
Assembly. 

This was too much for the fighting French. 
Memorable November 11 was selected for 
crushmg Lebanon’s desire for independence 
On that day, the President, the Premier, all the 
mimsters except one who had fled and all the 
deputies who had voted for the amendment were 
arrested and removed to an unknown destination 
The Chamber of Deputies was dissolved The 
people made violent demonstrations agamst ithis 
drastic action of the French Martial law was 
proclaimed and there were mass shootmgs The 
French toed to set up a jo-hvkum Government 
with Emil Edde as Premier and instructed to 
organise new elections following dissolution of 
the Chamber This attempt however failed. 
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Local authorities were unable to cope with the 
situation General Catroux flew to Beirut 

The whole Arab world, in the mehn time, 
had strongly protested agiamst the action of the 
French Nahas Pasha wrote to General De 
Gaulle " In my opinion the French mandate 
no longer eiasts since the French and British 
Governments have recognised the independence 
of Syria and Lebanon They admitted that the 
League of Nations was no longer working and 
neither Syria nor Lebanon coifld wait for the 
lesurrection of the League under its origmal form 
to have a French decision approved ” Iraq, 
Saudi Arab and other Arab States supported 
Nahas Pasha The French contention was that 
although sovereign independence for Syna and 
Lebanon was proclaimed by General Catroux on 
behalf of the then French Committee in 1941, 
the French mandate over these States remained 
in force because its termination could only be 
judicially effected by a legally constituted 
Fiench Government and by the League of 
Nations or its successor This argument that the 
French Committee cannot recognise Lebanese 
independence and that this question must await 
the decision of a reconstituted League of Nations 
or its successor is new No such qualifications 
were mentioned at the time the pledges were 
made Lebanese independence and full national 
sovereignty were then recognised as established 
facts M Catroux seems later to have realised 
the unreasonableness of the position taken up 
by the De Gaullites and succeeded in persuading 
them to give way He released the leaders and 
had personal interviews with the President and 
Premier Statw quo has been restored The 
miain point however st.ill needs elucidation The 
terms arrived at with the Lebanese leaders re- 
garding the amendment of the constitution have 
not been clearly stated 

Two lessons have come out of this conflict 
in bold relief The Moslems and the Chnstians 
of Lebanon, who were always supicious of one 
another and' had never before united, resisted 
with one mind the “ Free ” French aggression on 
their independence This is another evidence of 
how freedom brmgs even conflicting mtferests 
together 

Secondly, the success of Bntam’s educative 
work has been amply demonstrated Durmg her 
long association with loanee, she effectively 
educated her mto acquirmg a lust for Empire 
France which was unable to defaid her own 
land against enemy a^ession, which pros- 
trate at the enemy’s feet, has shown a remarkable 
alertness for' defendmg' her position as a 


“ piotectoi ” of Lebanon, with the sole objective 
of holdmg on to a crumble of her disintegiated 
Empue 

Prices of Cotton and Cloth 

In a Press Note issued from New Delhi on 
the 18th November the Government of India has 
announced its decision to maintain the pnee 
of Indian cotton between the floor of Rs 400 
per candy (of 7^ lbs) and the ceihng of 
Rs 550 per candy by offering to purchase 
any quantity of the new crop 1943-44 season 
cotton In the event of the price reaching the 
ceilmg the Government will requisition such 
cotton as is reqmred by the mills This is a 
half-hearted measure which does not go far 
enough and will thus fail to attam its object 

It IS, however, a landmark in the commercial 
policy of the Government m this country Ibe 
pnee of cotton current m the Bombay market is 
in the neighbourhood of Rs 440 which is un- 
justifiable, for in January 1942 it was Rs 176 
Speculative buying nnd hoardmg explains this 
phenomenal nse which resulted m the high price 
of cloth and consequent suffering of millions 
Some Bombay cotton magnates admitted this 
hoardmg when m April last the pnee soared' to 
Rs 610 The ceiling pnee under the circum- 
stances should have been fixed much lower than 
at Ris 550— a fantastic figure which bears no 
relation to the cost of production of cotton to 
the grower who, while entitled to a fair pnee, 
can not be allowed to fatten at the expense of 
the consumers of cloth 

Even this weak measure will become mean- 
ingless if the Government do not show sufficient 
firmness in dealing with cotton mill-owners who 
were recently successful in deferring the delivery 
of their stocks manufactured before the 
August till the 31st December If the ongmal 
date vtz , Slst October fixed by the Government 
were strictly adhered to, the pnee of cloth would 
have appreciably gone down and at least thou- 
sands of lives of famme-stneken people in 
Bengal would have been saved m this cold 
weather — Siddheswar Cbattopadhyaya 

Congress Leaders^ Release Urged 
in Parliament 

Sir George Schuster said, durmg the famine 
debate in the House of Commons, that there 
was a failure to take adequate and comprdien- 
sive action It was a story of half measures 
and vacillation Sir George could not find m 
the white paper that nee was erver senously 
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mentioned or discussed in any food conference 
until December 1942 There was no attempt 
to control other pnces and it was not until 
December 1942 that a Food Mmistry was set 
up at Delhi He thought that the most serious 
mdictment m the whole story was that there 
was n&ver an attempt to develop a comprehen- 
sive plan and it was only now aftei four years 
of war that a logical plan had been put forward 
by the Committee. 

Sir George Schuster’s mdictment was fur- 
ther strengthened by the speech delivered by 
Mr Cove He said, “The war has provided 
an acid test for our rule in India We have 
been there for 200 years and when a war of this 
character breaks out our machinery in India, 
so far as morale, etc , is concerned, has broken 
■down It IS quite impossible to meet the situ- 
ation unless we at the same time try to remedy 
the political difficulties in India Our“ friencfe 
like Pandit Nehru and others are in gaol We 
may as well be tratik— there is no co-operation 
from the 'Indian side among leaders there for 
our cause and believe that it is due to our fault ” 

It is impossible to formulate any compre- 
hensive plan for a gigantic task of feedmg 
hundreds of millions of people, unless the leaders 
of the people, who know the country and the 
masses, co-operate The Congress leaders knew 
their job and their co-operation would have 
meant formation of a comprehensive plan and 
enforcement of the plan with equal emphasis 
on the Provmces imder the centralised direction 
of the Congress Workmg Committee Refusal 
to accept the profferred hand of the Congress 
has drawn Bntam mto the quicl^nd of famme 
and pestilence, dragging down her fair name 
needlessly low. 

Sir John AndersorJs Reply 

Reply mg to the Commons debate. Sir John 
Anderson said : 

La 1942 the Government of India made an uigent 
appeal for help in procuring adtoonal supplies of wheat 
At that time a decision had just been tScen to divert 
certain ships ear-marked for military pumoses m order 
that they might be put on the north Atlantic route to 
improve the British food supply position, which was 
then senously mnnmg down It was decided, neverthe- 
less, that a number of those ships diould be agam 
diverted to meet Indians requirements. This year 
further urgent appeals were received from the Govern- 
ment of India on the ground of the very serious situar 
taon developmg m Bengal. 

Action was taken, as the result of which supplies 
of gram were now flowing freely mto Bengal That 
process would go on until the end of the year. If the 
mam paddy harvest w!as, as It promised to be, very 


good, thej would be very neai the cud of thon tioubles 
at any rate, at the end of the yeai 

The primary lesponsibility foi all services touching 
the hfe of the people rests with the Provincial Govern- 
ments 

Contmumg Sir John said It is no use talking 
a& if the grant of rej^onsible self-goveinment made no 
difference Where the penalty of failure has to be paid 
in human lives, suffering and death, we should be 
beware of the way we apportion the blame The natural 
calamity has played its part Wrong conclusions die 
often leached because the mateiial for the light decision 
has not become available until aftci the event 

Banging the despatch box on the table in front of 
him Sir John said later, '‘This complaint that the 
Government of India might have acted much eailier 
lefon to the time when the people wcic not dying 
He agreed that it was unfortunate that theie was not 
more piompt leahsation of the dangers of inflation but 
the Government m India had not the same expeiience 
as the British had m the last wai He believed that 
Ihey had now reached the peak of inflationary tendencies 

This statement coming as it does from an 
ex-Govemor cannot but be regarded as an 
attempt to mislead people who have little 
knowledge about the constitution mianufac- 
lured for India The vital provincial services, 
im , the Civil, the Police and the Medical, 
are all responsible to the Governor and 
not to the Ministers answerable to the 
Legislature Even promotion, punishment and 
transfer of the Impenal Servants rest with the 
Governor, responsible to the Secretary of State 
through the Governor-General The Calcutta 
High Court has correctly defined the position 
of the Ministers saying that they arc mere ad- 
Msers of the Governor and do not constitute 
Escecutivie Government Ministerial “irespon- 
sihility ” without any control over the superior 
services is a mere farce and provides an ideal 
condition for offerag scapegoats Sir John 
had worked this constitution and he knew what 
he said when he described this constitution as 
“admirably suited to the traditional task of 
GovOTiment in India” 

Sir John said agiam 

"You have 40,000,000 people in Bengal living 
directly on the produce of small holdmgs of an average 
e-^panse of 3J acies You have 20,000,000 who are 
dependent on aggregate sm-pluses that can be gutheied 
together from all these email holders. 

The peasant in Bengal and India has be«i 
dragged to this position under the British rule. 
The sources of their subsidiary mcomes earned 
through cottage mdustries have gone The 
peasant has been compelled to make his patch 
of land the sole means of his subsistence He 
gets no manure, and hardly any imgataon Badly 
planned railway Imes have d^troyed natural 
channels ♦f water supply. No serious effort hae 
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ever been made to resuscitate the dead and dying 
nvers Out of the same average holding, Japan 
gets three times and China twice as much produce 
as the Indian peasant raises He is left illiterate, 
an easy prey to malana and other preventible 
diseases, his vitality going lower and lower with 
continued starvation and malnutntion 

During the last three decades, production 
of food remained stationaiy while population 
mci eased by about 100 million 
Year Rice (000 tons) Wheat (000 tons) 

1913-14 24,782 

1932-33 26,201 9,466 

1940- 41 22,143 10,027 

1941- 42 26,361 10,070 

1942- 43 24,633 

But things are entirely diffeient in England 

She paid attention to her own food porduction 
from the very beginning of the war and provided 
\iath a well-knit plan The King has disclosed 
in his speech, pioroguing the Parliament, that 
“ On the home fiont for the third year in succes- 
«ion Bntain had had a bounteous han’^est ” 
Bengal is also going to have a bumper crop 
this year, but that is a gift of nature pure and 
simple, Government has had no hand in its 
production 

Proposals for Indian Constitutional 
Reform 

British constitutional pundits are determined 
not to lest till they find out an Indian 'State 
system to their satisfaction Sir Stafford CJripps 
favours functional representation which had 
been expenmented in Italy and now stands 
exploded Prof Coupland wants to divide India 
into four autonomous units on the basis of nver 
basms which would provide a confederacy with 
a weak centre, land would mean a revival of 
twelfth century political doctnne 

The larger number of this reticians, how- 
ever, want an irremovable Ebcecutive for India 
and cite the U S A as example They con- 
veniently suppress the truth that although the 
USA. i^ecutive is irremovable, and not 
responsible to the Legislature, salutaiy checks 
have been provided agamst its gomg despot It 
IS responsible to an elected President and the 
powers of the ll^esident and the Executive are 
both stnctly limited by the constitution and 
laws passed by the legislature President’s veto 
IS suspensory and not absolute A great check 
against the President is the mid-term election 
of the Legislat^e General elections take place 


after the Piesident, with the Executive appointed 
bj'’ him, has governed for two years Irremov- 
ability of the Executive is a hot favouute with 
the !^itish Constitutionals busily engaged in 
drawniig up a future for this country, but the 
Ameiican provisions of checks against Executive 
de^ipotism are not even mentioned 

Unanimity exists in their fundamentals 
whatevei difference in detail theie might be 
Indian constitution, according to them, must be 
maniifactuied in Britain, and not by any Consti- 
tuent Assembly in India The efforts of these 
busy bodies are primarily directed towards a dis- 
covery of ways and means for excluding the 
Congiess, as far as possible, from participation 
in the government of the country 

The opinion of Sir Thomas Munio, Govemoi 
of Madras and one of the ablest civilians w^ho 
ever came to this country, about the effect on 
India of an elaborate constitutional superstruc- 
ture. both designed and operated by natives of 
Biitain SIX thousand miles away, may be cited 
here 

The strength of the Bntish Government 
enables it to put down every rebellion, to repel 
every foreign invasion, and to give to its subjects 
a degree of protection w hich those of no Native 
Powei' enjoy Its laws also afford them a seeu- 
iity fiom domestic oppression unknown m 
Native States, but the'ie advantages are dearly 
bought They cure purchased by the sacrifice of 
independence, of national character, and of 
whatever renders a people respectable 

The Press During The War 

The Spectator of London makes the follow- 
ing comment on the presidential address of Mr 
Gordon Eobbms to the Institute of Journalists 
He was light la saying that the ofi^ial attitude to 
loumalists on the fighting fronts has been far more 
hbeial and enteipnsmg Qian in Qie last war The 
tiuth, of eourse, is that the Government has become 
much moie propaganda-minded and is aware that no 
publicity IS more valuable than that which the news- 
papers can give on their own account. It made a good 
many mistakes, especially early m the war, and was 
severely, openly and effectively criticised A great 
tiibute IS due to the Press itself, which has acted as its 
own censor, and has played its pait m waging wai fai 
more effectively than it could have done if it had been 
undei a Bntish Goebbels 

Id India, censorship has been imposed on 
subjects which had nothing to do with the con- 
duct of the war m the remotest, degree. The 
latest example is the ruthless suppression of 
news about the famme which needlessly delayed 
aid resultmg in the death of thousands of mno- 
cent men, women and children Hie playing 
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down, suppression, distortion and mufliing of the 
truth about Bengal \\ as too much even for some 
Bntish-owned newspapers in India to swallow 
Our imitation Goebbels in India completely lost 
sight of the principle that “ no publicity is moie 
valuable than that which the newspapers can 
give on their own account ” Much of the cala- 
mity and much of the disaster that have 
happened m India may be squarely put on the 
shoulders of those who controlled the press 

Food Debate in Central Assembly 

The predominant impression created by the 
Central Assembly debate is that Government 
of India’s debacle is complete Plenty of 
figures were no doubt given by the Food Mem- 
ber about the achievements of the past few 
weeks although it was obvious that mere statis- 
tics do not prevent hunger Sir Jwala Ptasad 
took pnde in havmg sent 82000 tons out of the 
2^,000 tons shortfall anticipated by the 
Governor of Bengal dunng the months of 
October, November and December but the people 
will consider it gross mcompetence on the part 
of his Department in having failed to have 
supplied this entire quantity that time Mr 
Hutching’s performance proves that he is a mis- 
fit in the Food Department where vigour, intel- 
lect and imagination are needed, his services 
may profitably be used in some clerical depart- 
ment where dehydration of intellect and 
imagination will be a help and not hindrance 
Mr Hutchmgs claimed that he was a 
“dehydrated” bureaucrat and announced that 
the Government now had a plan and a pious 
wish to do somethmg in the future When he 
announced the Government’s grim resolve to 
enfoice ngorously the Food-Grains control order, 
members demanded to know how far the Govern- 
ment had succeeded, to which no answer is 
leported to have been returned Besides an- 
nouncmg future plans of the Government, Mr 
Hutchings, the Secretary of such a vitally 
important Department had nothing to say 
about what the Government had actually done 
Even Mr Jmnah had not a good word to say 
about the Administration He said “You 
caimot get away from the charge that you have 
been guilty of gross negligence, you have failed 
m your duties and responsibihti^,” Mr K O 
Neogy was very near the truth when he des- 
cribed the famine pnmanly as State mdustry 
beanng in certain respects the hallmark of 
genuine Bntish manufacture During the debate, 
the Government spokesmen plead'ed helplessness 
agamst some Ptovmraal Governments’ adamant 


attitude Mr Neogy eirposed tlie fallacy of this 
pretension when he said, “ It has been said that 
things have been made cbfficult by the division 
of responsibility between the piovinces and tb 
centre Evidently if it was a question of repres- 
sion, the Government of India had only to press 
the button in New Delhi and the whole thing 
was done swiftly and efficiently but not if it 
was a question of saving lives.” 

The Congress Party resolution demanding 
a public trial of Mr Aonery, Loid Linlithgow 
and Sii John Heibcit was not allowed to be 
moved Other demands for at least some sort of 
inquiry into the food scandal was also negatived 
Better results cannot be eiqiectcd fiom a Govern- 
ment which Mr Jmnah, the greatest fnend of 
British Imeperialism, desciibed as a “system 
which IS irresponsible, irremovable and thoiough- 
ly incompetent, tied down by fetters to their 
master, the Secretary of State ” 

Release of Sir Oswald Mosley 

Sir Oswald Mosley, the British Fascist 
leader, has been released on grounds of health. 
This release comes at a time when the greatest 
anti-fascist leaders in India lemain locked up 
behind prison bars Sir Oswald’s release has 
evoked a storm of protest in England Mr 
Cjhurchill’s attitude mi conceding this lealese 
can certainly be called into question when his 
past appreciation of the Fascist leaders is re- 
collect^ In 1927, Mr Churchill, then the 
Chancellor of Exchequer, told an Italian news- 
paperman m Rome 

“ I could not help being ohaimcd, as so many other 
people have been, by Signor Mussohm’s gentle and 
simple beanng and by his calm, detached poise m spite 
of so many burdens and dangers If I had been an 
Italian I am sure that I should have been wholeheartedly 
with you from start to finis in your tnumphant struggle 
against the bestial appetites and passions of Lenirasm 
I will, however say a word on the international aspect 
of Fascismo Externally, your moj’ement has lendered 
a service to the whole world Italy has shown that 
there is a way of fightmg the subversive forces which 
can rallly the mass of the people, properly led, to value 
and wish to defend the honour and the stability ef 
civilized society” '(Italics ours — ^E», MR) 

In appearance the Allies are lall one, but 
if we analyse their political ideals, we find that 
some of them are diametncally opposed to one 
another The Bntish conservative pnnciple re- 
mains to this day not far divorced from Fascist 
conceptions m reality although not m name 
World Empire of the Impenalist is also the ideal 
of the Fascist No reason has yet been (advanced 
for thanking that Churchill of 1927 will be a 
different Churchill in 1947 
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The Initiation Centenary of Maharshi 
Devendranath 

Seventh of Pous or 23rd of Decemba ib a 
led letter day m the history of modem Bengal 
It vas on this auspicious day that Maharshi 
Devendranath took his initiation m the doctrine 
of One God and devoted his life and property 
to the service of humanity He gave a new life 
to Raja Rammohun’s movement and succeeded 
in spreading it all over India and even beyond 
its shores The Arya Samaj of North Inia, 
the Prarthana Samaj of Western India and 
the Veda Samaj of South India were all linked 
up with the Brahmo Samaj The Brahmo Samaj 
and the Arya Samaj have taken the lead in 
observing a centenary week for fostering the 
brotherhood of the Unitarian Churches We 
sincerely hope their effort has been in the right 
direction and will be crowned with success 

Willingdon and Lmluhgow 

Mr 0 S Edwardes, an Englishman resident 
in India during the penod 1929 to 1937, writes 
in The New Statesman and Nation for June 12, 
under caption “How not to Start’* . 

Theie aie two excellent photographs of the two 
latest Viceioys of India One of them shows Lord 
Willingdon, peihaps unaware of the camera, squatting 
on the steps of a Lahoie hospital, smiling broadly, and 
wiitmg his autogiaph for Indian urchins who throng 
lound him, peei ovei his shoulder, jostle him The 
other IS of the Most Hon the Marquess of Linlithgow, 
osed on hoiseback in front of a viceiegal wall top- 
atted, frock-coated Victonan pinpnety m every rigid 
line oi man and mount 

We could haidly expect a permanent chain of 
Viceroys equal to the 1921-36 series But with the 
guidance of lecent examples, we can expect the next 
one 01 two to avoid queeiing then own pitch at the 
stait With ten yeai^^ pievious seivice in India, plus a 
few w^eeks for lookmg round after his leturn, Willingdon 
said m his first public speech as Viceroy that he wanted 
to be India’s first constitutional Governor-General before 
his time was up In his first hour of office, with much 
less expel lence of India, Linlithgow broadcast a homily 
to the whole country in the manner of a benevolent 
pastor-mastei telhng it, m effect, how he hoped to be 
loved, but also how he expected it to behave 
Part of this Addiess was preserved 

To the Army in India and the Royal Air Force 
I speak as one who has shared their hfe both m 
peace and m war, and whose happiest days have been 
spent with the Colours I recall with pride and pleasure 
that in Northern France m 1916, 1 witnessed the loyalty, 
discipline and valour of the units of the Indian Army 
Of the decorations that Hia Majesty has been giaciously 
leased to confer upon me, there is none I prize more 
ighly than the Long Service Medal of that branch of 
the Army in which I had the honour to serve ” 

And analogously to the Indian Navy and Police 
He then directed that these extiacts be framed and post- 
ed m appropnate spots all over India, and that on a 
day near the middle of May, one of the hottest months 


in the plains tioops and police be paiaded specially to 
heai the messages read once again by their officers 

He had been m office just about a week when he 
peiemptoiily sacked a whole battalion from guard-duty 
at the Vicerov’s House because he saw what he thought 
weie thiee oi four sepoys, whom he thought to be on 
sentrj^-go smoking or playmg cards in the small hours 

A foitnight latei, this lettei went out fiom the 
Biiieau of Public Infoimation to ono of India’s news- 
papeis 

*‘I understand fiom the Viceioy’s Private Secretaiy 
that His Excellency has been sui prised to see the way 

m which the pubhshes the Court Circular [he 

meant the Viceroys not the King’s] It is prmted up 
m one box, under the heading ^'Social and Personal,” 
with items of information about the movements of 
private individuals His Excellency’s view, I am in- 
formed, is that a newspaper such as the might 

repioduce the Court Circular in approximately the same 
way as does the London Times There, as you know 
it IS treated somewhat differently from ordmaiy Social 
and PeitoOnal” items There would, of course, be no 
objection to announcements from provincial Government 
Hou'Jes bemg pubhshed with the Court Circular, but 
His Excellency feels that the inclusion with it of items 
such as I have outlined in red, in the enclosed cutting, 
i«5 undesirable ” 

In the papei concerned, the Circular was already 
bemg prmted daily at the top of a column on the 
second-best page of news The items “ outlmed in led ” 
1 elated to such “piivate individuals” as a senior mem- 
ber of the Government of India and an emment Indian 
statesman Then treatment differed from the habits of 
the London Times by the thinness of the Ime or “ lule ” 
obviously distinguishing them from the Viceroy’s Court 
Circular I ' , ; 

Veiy admnably Loid Linhthgow presented three 
stud bulls for the free use of poor breeders m Delhi, 
and urged piivate enterprise to follow suit But he 
need not have claimed, or allowed the claim to- be made, 
that this was an original idea, the Punjab Government, 
for mstance, had given over 4,500 free stud bulls m the 
eight precedmg years Official statements described a 
project ‘ inaugurated by His Excellency the Viceroy” 
foi the supply of free milk daily to schoolchildren— after 
he had seen how well it was bemg done by local autho- 
rity in Simla befoie he became Viceroy 

Personal incomes in India were variously estimated, 
at the time, to average between £5 and £9 a year per 
head of the Indian population The Viceroy’s salary was 
about £20,000 a year, plus a sumptuary allowance of 
£3,000 He also gets a grant, roughly equivalent to four 
times hi8 sahry, for his staff, his comings and gomgs, 
and perhaps a few other extras Here are two items of 
expenditure in Willmgdon’s penultimate year and 
Linlithgow’s second year 

1934-35 1937-38 

Private Secretary’s Establishment £14,516 £26,023 

The Viceroy’s Tours £29,156 £39000 

Some tax-pay eis wondered why nmety-nme people 
had to go with Loid Linlithgow on his pnvate visit ” 
to an Indian Prmce for ten days in October, 1936, and 
124 when he went to another State a month later, for 
not so Icmg 

In his ongmal broadcast homily, he had said 

‘^In my judment the appropriate forum for the 
exposition and, wnere necessary, the defence of Govern- 
ment pohcy IS upon the floor of the legislatures 
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In the hibl seiafeion of the Central Legislative Assem- 
bly aftei he took office, Linlithgow boat all pievioiis 
recoids in his use of the power to quash debates He 
vetoed more than a dozen adjournment motions— not 
always because they lef erred to provincial rather than 
central juiisdiction, and weie theiefore ulha vires — 
and he banned the mtroduction of a Bill to m^ke repoit^ 
ot the Assemblj’b pioceedmgs privileged 

At the height ot the constitutional ciisis in the 
spiing of 1937— when the Congress was hagglmg o\ei 
the terms on which it would accept office for a spell — 
Lmhthgow left New Delhi ‘‘ to spend a few days foot- 
ing in the Bareilly district before proceedmg to Dehra 
Dun and Simla ^ But he may have been prudently 
vaitmg on the oeitamty that time and their own internal 
foices would brmg the Congiessmen into line, as m fart 
they did So aftei twelve weeks he spoke He must 
use, he said, the “lan^age of precision” Heie is an 
6\aniple of it, addressed to people whose mothei -tongue, 
anyhov , is not English 

** The design of Parliament and the object of those 
of us who aie sen ants of the Crown in India and to 
whom it falls to work the provnions of the Act, must 
be and is to onsiue the utmost degree practicable ol 
harmonious co-opeiation with the elected lepiesentatnes 
of the people foi the betteiment and impiovement of 
each individual pjo\mce and of India as a whole, and to 
a\oid m e^ely vay consistent with the special responsi- 
bihties foi mmoiities and the like which the Act im- 
poses, any &uch Clash of opinion as would be calculated 
unnecessarily to break down the machine of government, 
or to lesult m a se\eiance of that fruitful partnership 
between the Goremoi and his Mmisters wruch is the 
basis of the Act, and the ideal the achievement of 
which the Secretary of State, the Govemor-Geneial and 
the provmcial Governors are all equally concerned to 
secure ” 

Lord Linlithgow has been Viceioy longei than any- 
one befoie him None of his possible successors can 
very well work hardei than he has worked, or more 
devotedly, or with better mtentjons But if they have 
deigned to lead this appieciation of tlie way he started, 
they may undei stand one of the many causes of India’s 
perplexity as his term draws to an end Let^s say to the 
winning candidate — ^if there a)e volunteers foi such an 
awful job— Go, and don^t do likewise ” 

From the Indiam pomt of view Willingdon 
and Lmhthgow had sinulanty m two vital points 
Both of them applied their mind and vigour 
to crush the Congress Willingdon’s failure has 
been proved, demonstration of Linlithgow’s 
failure will take some more time although the 
truth is evident from the results of the bye- 
elections 

Willingdon may have had saving graces, and 
we know he had Lady Willmgdon He had had 
a mediaeval tradition handed over to him and 
he worked ;.t for all he was worth But Lord 
Lmhthgow added to it the century old mid- 
Victonap pompous outlook which bias led to the 
psr^nt temble mess m India 


Government Must Prove Its Case While 
Restricting Civil Liberties 

Unity of Chicago in its last July number, 
writes 

The pioblem of cnil liberties is nevei more mterest- 
mg 01 impoitanl than at that point wheie reconciliation 
must be effected between the libeities of the citizen on 
the one hand, and the light of the goveinment to protect 
itsell from damage and destruction on the other All 
of us would agree that foreign agents should be legis- 
tered and then piopaganda identified There can be no 
dissent to the pioposition that censorship is justified 
m the case of militaiy information of value to the 
enem^ Who would object to a leasonablc censoiship 
of communication with foreign countiics by mail, cable, 
and radio’ Especially is the ladio important m areah 
under military control and in shoiL-wave bioadcasts 
Here aie points at which the government must be 
\igilant and e\en aibitiaiy But u>hat about the exien- 
mn o} censorship to domestic mods, radio, and the 
pi ess, and the present Post OJJice censorship of printed 
mattei inihout adequate couit levieu) What happens 
when all aliens are registered in this country as though 
thej vere foioign agents’ Then tlieie is that baffling 
dilemma of opimons and utterances mciting to illegal 
acts When do opimons and uttciances incite to violence 
and disordoi, and what constitutes the occasion des- 
ciibed b 3 Justice Holmes in liis famous decision as 
to a clear and piesent danger ” ’ There aie those who 
would gne the government, in such matters, 'the benefit 
of e\ery doubt If there is any mistake to be made, 
•the> say, let it be made m the interest of society ’ 
Such poisons aigue, with gieat effect, that liberty 
should be absolutely demed to those who do not them- 
selves believe in liberty— c Sgr , the Communists, who, il 
they took power m tins country, would abrogate forth- 
mth the Bill of Rights I But those who argue thus aie 
guilty of grossly exaggerating the danger arising from 
individuals and minonly groups of this type The leal 
danger is from the anogance and power of government, 
as amply illustrated by what has happened in Germany 
Italy, and Russia The rise of totalitarianism m our 
time points the moral and adorns the tale We must 
start out m thb matter with the concept of freedom— 
the nght of the citizen to fiee speech, fiee press, free 
leligion, as the essence of what compoits with human 
dignity and opportunity Whenever the govmiment 
would lestnct or infiinge upon any of these freedoms, 
then the government must piove its case It must be 
assumed, in other words, that liberty will lemam abso- 
lute, imless the government can piove clear and 
present dangei ” to the life of the repubbe The govern- 
ment, m pveiy case involvmg tlie rights of man, must 
be piesumed guilty until it is pioved innocent Not 
otherwise can we be safe from the encroachments of 
power ' M ' 

The struggle for civil liberties in India 
continues uninterrupted since the memorable 
year 1818 In that year, the first journal in 
an Indian language came out in pnnt to voice 
popular opinion in India which have now become 
a force although m fetters. It was m this year 
that the Regulation III was promulgated which 
made detention without trial lawful m this 
country and earned a notonety for marking the 
death-knell of cml liberty 
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INDIA’S MILITARY DECLINE IN THE 18TH CENTURY 

Conclusion 

By Sie JADUNATH SARKAR, Kt , c i e , d Litt 


In my fiist papei on this subject -(August 
numbei , pp 97-100) I showed how Indian warfaie 
came to be dominated by European arms and 
tactics The superiority of the new system 
depended on impioved aitilleiy and disciplined 
infantry The full significance of the change and 
its implications, so fai as Indian life is concerned, 
requue to be studied m detail, as such a mere 
bald statement may make us miss the real lesson 
of this step in our history 

VI 

In the Indian warfare of that period (1757- 
1804) , infantry dominated the field, with conse- 
quences fatal to the Maratha attnies, as Sir 
Thomas Munio pointed out as early as 1803 
In Sindhia’s army and others “ modernised ” on 
the same model, the- cavalry had now come to 
depend on the support and initiative of the 
trained infantry and to look up to the mfantry 
for protection, hence the cavalry had lost the 
habit and even the power of making an opening 
for the infantry by its own initiative and of 
coming to the aid of the mfantry when the latter 
was hard pressed, as at Assaye Hence the once- 
dreaded Maratha myriads of light horse either 
stood aloof 01 fled away at the first sign of 
defeat Their only role now was to loot an 
enemy already broken and fleeing in disorder * 

Infantry had been the despised arm in the 
Middle Ages in Europe and India alike, before 
the invention of gunpowder Early in the 18th 
century the French showed in South Indi% two 
remarkable things first, that no Indian troops 
of the old school could stand against European 
troops and European arms, even when the odds 
were a hundred to one in their favour, so far as 
mere number went, and secondly, that Indian 


*On 16th August, 1803, Col John Collins, the 
British Resident with Sindhia, told General Arthur 
Wellesley, “I tell you. General, as to their [Maratha] 
cavalry you may ride over them, wherever you meet 
them, but their infantry and guns will astomsh you” 
And Captam Blakiston, who had aecompamed the 
General on this visit to Collms, adds, “As in riding 
homewaids, we amused ourselves m cutting jokes at 
the expense of ‘Little Kmg Collms,’ we little thought 
how true his words would prove,” [on the battlefield ofs 
Assaye ] 


sepoys could be very successfully trained and 
led by European officers, so as to become almost 
as efficient as European soldieis and unconquer- 
able by any Indian troops ol the indigenous 
type These facts were proved in a score of 
encounters between representatives of the rival 
systems during the two Carnatic Wars (1743- ’48) 
and the Indian campaigns of the Seven Years’ 
War (1757-’63) 

Thus, in the second half of the 18th century 
It became the rage of the Indian Rajahs and 
iSfabobs to maintam European-trained sepoys of 
their own in addition to hiring private European 
niilitaiy adventurers and white deserters horn 
the East India Company’s army and thus form- 
ing a Feringi company, especially of artillery 
Each defeat of the old system only enhanced 
the prestige of the new The most exten- 
sive and effective use of such European 
tramers and separate corps was made by 
Mahadji Sindhia and Daulat Rao Sindhia and 
Tipu Sultan, and to a lessei extent and much 
later by Holkai Such forces in tlie services ot 
the Peshwa and the Rajput Rajahs were negli- 
gible m number and practically worthless in the 
field Before the Treaty of Paris (1763) dis- 
armed the French in India, the European 
auxiliaries hired by the Indian piinces were the 
regular troops ol the English and French East 
India Companies, and they fought as subsidised 
allies and not as servants of the Indian Powers 
After 1763, the only Emopean soldiers in Indian 
service were pnvate military adventurers oi mere 
soldiers of fortune, without having any official 
status 01 connection with their Home Govein- 
ment 

The first extensive use of European tiaineis 
and their regiments (which were the property 
of their white captams) was made by Shuja-ud- 
daulah the Nawab of Oudh, after 1764 But on 
his death m 1775, Warren Hastings made his 
successor Asaf-ud-daulah disband his French 
corps The Nizam’s white-dnlled corps was rais- 
ed by Francois Raymond in 1792 and dissolved 
under Wellesley’s orders in 1798 Under Haidar 
and Tipu, the white troops played a very sub- 
ordinate part, in companson with the mdigaiou' 
troops wffio were armed with modern weapons 
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VII 

Yet the new system could not be adopted 
fully, nor 'vvoiked very successtuuy in an India 
wnooe political and social iile was sciil mediaival 
Tde ledssons ol our mniLaiy iaiiure aie easy lo 
peiceive now, centuries auer ihe event 

A trained aiiny must oe a stanuing army. 
Men ol tins type cannot be secured by taking 
peasants away from the plough after harvest 
and sending them back to their work of tillage 
wnen ine next sowing season comes round, — ^as 
King Alfred used to do with the English militia 
in nghtmg the Danes, and the Rajput clansmen 
did almost down to our own days Hence, the 
employer of a disciplined army must provide a 
lar-e and assured revenue for the punctual pay- 
ment of his men all the year round Dnlled 
sepoys will lose all their special efficiency and 
their force will utterly disintegrate if they are 
left to “live on the country,” as the Maratha light 
horse used to do Modern arms and munitions 
also cost a good deal more money and require 
more frequent renewals than is the case with 
the equipment of indigenous troops aimed with 
ploughshares beaten into the sword at the village 
smithy 

In steel production and fire-arms manufac- 
ture India vpas very weak Though the gun- 
smiths of Munghyr and certain other places 
could make fine ornamental muskets and almost 
exact mutations of Europe-made muzzle-loaders, 
yet the annmg of any large force of modem 
infantry was beyond the inaustnal resources of 
our old Rajahs and Nabobs, and hardly one of 
them had spare arms for even 600 musketeers 
In artillery our weakness was still more deplor- 
able Throughout the 17th and 18th centuries 
we find Indian rulers frantically trying to buy 
cannon, even very small pieces, ot European 
manufacture, secretly by bribing the French and 
English merchants, who were forbidden by the 
authorities of the East India Companies at Home 
to interfere m this way in the mternal quarrels 
of the Indian princes. In spite of this wise order 
for neutrality m the civil wars of India, some 
smugglmg of European arms and powder did 
take place, even as late as the outbreak of the 
First Burmese War m 1824 It was only by 
De Boigne m the North and Raymond at 
Hyderabad that good artillery was manufactured 
m the Indian States, but that was at the very 
end of the 18th century and under expert 
European designing and supervision, though the 
laoomerb at the founderies were Indians An ex- 
watchmaker of Scotland named Sangster manu- 
factured arms for De Boigne A modem army 


requires a highly developed industrial and 
mechanical oiganisation in the country, and 
this was lacking in India in those days 
. De Boignc supplied this want When orga- 
nising a new mood aimy for Mahadji Sindiua 
he established gun-foundeiies at Agra, Mathura| 
Ijjjain (and piobably at Aligarh also, later).’ 
Tnese had European modelleia and mechamcai 
supervisors of high skill and knowledge and they 
introduced the latest impio'vements in cannon- 
making then known in Fiance The woikmen 
were all Indians and they developed remarkable 
efficiency (but obviousiy no oiiginality) under 
constant European supei vision The result was 
astonishingly successful, and Sindliia’s India- 
made guns when captured m 1803 excited the 
highest admiration of their English captors. 
Wellington wrote after Assaye, “ We have got 
more than 90 guns, seventy of which are the 
finest brass ordnance I have ever seen ” (SuppL 
Despat IV, 180). His aid-de-camp Capt. 
Blackiston writes of the same cannon, “The 
pieces which were cast under the direction of 
Europeans, were all of the best kind, and equip- 
ped in the most efficient manner” (Twelve 
Years, i 176) So, too. of Sindhia’s guns 
captuied at Delhi — 

“The brass guns, mot tars and howitzers have beea 
cast in India, the whole aie eiidently the desiga 
and eveeution of an European aitist The workmanship 
IS of as high a finish as any m the [English E II 
tjo^pany’s arsenal The whole of the pieces aie finished 
with well-made elevating sciows, some aie of the latest 
Flench impiovcment” (Martin, Wellesley Desp in 
668 ) 

Similarly, Francois Raymond, in the service 
of the Nizam, cast cannon in a foundeiy near 
Hyderabad, about which John Malcolm wrote 
in 1798 : 

‘‘There were a number of brass cannon newly cast, 
which our aitillery officer judged as good and as well 
nnished as any they had o\ei scon They also made 
^11 u pistols The specimens I sent 

will show the great pi ogress they had made in these 
manu'^aotures” (,lb%d, i 686) 

Saltpetre of very fine quality and in very 
large quantities was produced m North Bihar 
and shipped to Europe by the Armenian, English 
and French tradeis throughout the 18th century 
by the cheap lower Ganges route But the trans- 
port of this raw material for gunpowder by land 
to Southern India or the Panjab, greatly added to 
its cost Hence, the Deccan Powers tried to 
buy saltpetre and manufactured gunpowder from 
the European traders whose ships called at the 
poits on our Madras and Bombay coasts The 
indigenous Powers of India had, therefore, to be 
very sparmg in the expenditure of powder and 
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shot both m training their recruits and in 
fighting 

vm 

The disciplined sepoys and their European 
officers in the service of the Indian princes weie 
objects of intense jealousy to the militaiy officeis 
of the indigenous class and indeed to all the 
local nobles and ministeis, because they drew 
salaries at much higher lates and were paid far 
more punctually, while in the old fashioned 
section of their masters’ armies, the pay was 
as a rule in arrears from one to three years at a 
time and the soldiers had to live on loans from 
the gram dealers and camp-usurers 

The trained sepoys were of matchless value 
no doubt But there was no reserve of them 
m the country, and as soon as their European 
officers were slain or captured by the enemy, 
there was none left to take their places and the 
particular force dissolved of itself 

In fact, the rock on which the modernised 
army of the Indian S'ates in the 18th century 
broke down, was the lack of Indian officers of 
sufficient education and experience in training 
the men and using modern tactics m battles 
Except for the Brahman cas.te (and a very few 
Prabhus) among the Marathas, all our Hindu 
military officers were illiterate and they prided 
themselves on this defect ' Hence, they could 
learn nothing from books, nor increase their 
knowledge from the results of Europe’s advance 
in science and the thoughts of the masters of the 
military art there The best Indian officers of 
our Rajahs’ drilled sepoy battalions m the 18th 
century were but imitations of the European 
officers under whom they had served, — such as 
Ibrahim Khan Garde, an ex-captain of Bussy’s 
army, — ^and usually deserting blacX captains 
from the English or French Company’s army m 
India A very large proportion of the foreign 
officers m Indian State armies were not pure 
Europeans by birth, and very few of them had 
exercised even the lowest command m any army 
m Europe In fact outside the British Indian 
army, the sepoy battalions were commanded 
mostly by men of mixed Indo-European paren- 
tage from Goa or Pondicherry and even by pure 
Indian Chnstians from the Portuguese colony 
These men may have had some European blood, 
and something of the European spirit, but were 
without a tincture of European education, and 
mdeed of any education worth mention. 

After some years of stay m India, they lost 
all touch with the progress of arms land of arts 


in Europe, and became fossilised An acute 
English officer remarked in 1792 

“The Maratha infantry, which formed part of the 
retinue that attended the chiefs at the conference [with 
Lord Cornwallis], is composed of black Christians, and 
despicable poor wretches of the lowest caste, uniform 
in nothing but the bad state of their muskets, none of 
which are either clean or complete, and few are pro- 
vided with either ammunition or accoutrements They 
^re commanded by half-caste people of Portuguese and 
French extraction, who draw off the attention of specta- 
tors from the bad clothing of their men, by the pro- 
fusion of antiquated lace bestowed on their own, and if 
there happens to be a few Europeans among the officers 
and men, which is sometimes the case, they execrate the 
service, and deplore their fate The Marathas do not 
appear to treat their mfantry with more respect than 
they deserve, and on all occasions evidently con- 
sider them as foreigners and a very mfenor class of 
people and troops Indeed the attention of the 
Marathas is directed entirely to their horses and bazars 
(Dirom, pp 11-12) 

These military adventurers were often moral 
wrecks, and, with a few notable exceptions,— 
like Madee, De Boigne and Perron, they are 
given the ‘worst character by the European 
writers of those days and of our own Witness 
the remarks of the French Comte de Modave m 
1777 and of Professor Garrett in our own times 
One thing, however must be said m their favour 
m spite of their glaring vices, they were good 
mixers, very resourceful as their hard lives made 
lb necessary for them to be, and several of them 
took pride m the efficiency of their troops as 
far as their uncertain allowances would permit 
them to equip and train them 

rx 

The men commanded by such foreign ad- 
venturers could not make a long stand against 
Oudh Rajputs finely equipped by the E I 
Company and trained and led by pure British 
officers, previously educated m European mili- 
tary schools, and stiffened by regiments of white 
troops fighting shoulder to shoulder with them 
This was easily found out by the British officers 
who fought against the much vaunted French- 
trained eampoos of Sindhia Thomas Munro 
wrote in February 1804 

“ Smdhia and Bhosla opposed to us [mfantry-1 men 
who never could be made ^ good as our own [sepoys], 
from the want of a national spint among their ofiioers 
[viz, Euiopean mercenaries] and of the support of 
European battalions” (Gleig’s Munro, 2nd ed, i 392 
and 395) 

The general education and modern spirit of 
the common soldiers must tell on their efficiency 
or otherwise as a fightmg instrument It is an 
axiomatic truth Sir Henry Durand wrote on 
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3id Apiil 1868, shortly after the Seven Weeks’ 
War 

'So fai as Prussian successes depended on the 
needle gun, and not on strategy or tactics, it was the 
intelligent use made of the weapon which procured foi 
the Prussians such marked superiority over the Aus- 
Inans It must not be forgotten that compaiing with 
Enghsh, French, Prussian, oi any other armies of civi- 
lized Eiuopean Powers, the scale of general intelligence 
which pi emails among the Sepoys and native ofidceis 
(m command of companies) raised fiom the lankb, it 
IS futile to expect on the part of our native tioops any 
analogously apt intelligence for the skilful use of the 
Snider or of any other breech-loader arm of precision 
The teaching of a smgle European instiuctor of musketry 
cannot be expected to effect much against the counter- 


poise of adverse conditions Pi ictically, for fightiiig 
purposes, the geneial intolhgcnco will be of a low 
standard ” 

In short, the new system of warfare which 
the French and the English introduced into 
India in the 18th century, required an amount of 
intelligence and education in both the men and 
their officers, and a degiee of general industrial 
advance in the country, which weie entirely 
wanting heie in the 18th and even in the 19th 
century Will World War No 2 lemove this 
defect, or shall we have to wait till World War 
No 3 engulfs us ? 


RAMANANDA CHATTERJEE AS A JOURNALIST 

By S.UDHIE, KUMAR LAHIRI 


Ramananda Chattbkjee achieved unique dis- 
tinction as a writei and journalist Though he 
occupied a pre-eminent position m his noble 
profession, the public services rendered by him 
foi over half a century were not limited to this 
important and engrossing sphere alone It will, 
pel haps, be no exaggeration to say that during 
the long span of his active life there was no 
movement for the uplift of his motherland that 
did not engage his devoted attention or with 
'which he was not intimately associated 
"Wliefther as a teacher, an educationalist, a social 
lefornier, a religious worker, a litterateur, a poli- 
tical thinker, wiiter and speaker, an upholder 
of numerous humanitarian and philanthropic 
causes, Ramananda Chatter] ee did signal service 
to the cause of progress and humanity, and his 
high character and lofty idealism coupled with 
outstanding abilities and rare intelleotual acumen 
along with his disinterested and selfless devo- 
tion to commonweal placed him m the forefront 
among the public men of the day 

Through his numerous utterances, written 
and oral, Ramananda Chatter] ee played a con- 
spicuous part in instructing and moulding public 
opinion in the country on the various complex 
and knotty problems of general inteiest that 
engiossed the attention of the public during a 
momentous penod in the history of his country 
The pages of The Modem liewew and the 
Prabm, the Bengali monthly, of both of which 
he was editor and foqnder, furnish valuable 
iharterial to* the future historian desmng to con- 


stiuct an authentic and lehablc contemporary 
histoiy of India It is Bernard Shaw who some- 
wheie says that “The man who wiites about 
himself and his own time is the only man who 
writes about all people and about all time” 
Ramananda Chatterjee, of com sc, wrote of his 
own time as also of past times In a government 
which should, it is intended, be based on the will 
and for the welfare of the people concerned, 
nothing can be of greater value — ^to the indivi- 
dual, who should foim a right judgment on the 
pioblems with which he is confionted, no less 
than to the future chroniclei, whose conclusions 
to be of proper worth must bo founded on accu- 
late and trustworthy infonnation, made by 
persons of undci standing, disceinmcnt and judg- 
ment, — than the dissemination of ideals and 
ideas having then basis on tiuth and knowledge 
Ramananda Chatterjee fulfilled this most essen- 
tial and onerous responsibility of a publicist m 
as satisfactory a mannei as is humanly possible 
Being of an extremely modest and unassum- 
mg disposition, Ramananda Chatterjee, very 
naturally, felt disinclined to write oi speak any- 
thing about himself It cannot be denied that 
compared to progressive Western' countries, like 
England, France, or the United States of America, 
India is sadly deficient in records, both printed 
and otheiwise, which would supply the necessary 
matenal for the construction of authoritative 
and reliable historical or biographical work To 
the want of 'such literature may be attributed 
the lack of biographical works relatmg to thei 
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life and work of many eminent Indians It is 
easy to remember the valuable and beneficent 
contributions in varied spheres of national life 
made by a number of very distinguished and 
brillianlt men, whose memoiies have almost be- 
come a blank to future generations mamly 
because of the absence of adequate and proper 
lecoids of then achievements It would be to 
the eveilastmg benefit of the country that the 
memories of such citizens should be treasured by 
posterity May it be hoped that before Rama- 
nanda Chatter jee’s contempoiaiies have passed 
away, some enterpiising wiitei will undertake 
the work of placing on recoid the invaluable 
services that he rendered to his country ? His 
own writings, in both his journals, go to show 
the breadth of his outlook, the extent of his 
mtere^t in matters of public welfare, his inde- 
pendence of character, his love for his country 
and his fearless advocacy for her freedom as 
also for all that made for her progress, and his 
deep regard for truth and iighteousness 

The career of Ramananda Chatterjee as a 
journalis't may in certain aspects be fitly com- 
pared to that of the late W T Stead, editor and 
founder of that brilliant English peiiodical. The 
Review of Reviews, ■who lost his life prematurely 
in very tragic circumstances in the Titanic 
disaster Some of the Indian readers of that 
journal still lemember with what interest its 
monthly appearance was awaited by its numeious 
readers all over the world with anxious expect- 
ancy John Morley who as editoi of The Pall 
Mall Gazette, had, secured the appointment of 
W T Stead, as assistant editor of that paper, 
pays in his Recollections an eloquent testi- 
mony to the personality of his assistant, 
who subsequently became his successor in his 
editoiial chair In the words of John Morley, 
W T Stead, “ by and by sailing under his own 
flag became for a season the most powerful 
journalist in the island ” He goes on ito ■write 
“'Stead was mvaluable, abounding m journalistic 
resource, eager in conmctions, infinitely bold, 
candid, laborious in sure-footed mastery of all 
the facts and bright with a cheerfulness and 
geniality that no difference of opmion between 
us and none of the passing embarrasmente of the 
day could ever for a moment damp His extra- 
ordmary vigour and spint made other people 
sOem wdt blankets, sluggish creatures of moral 
def alliance ” Many other writers refer to the 
new life that the advent of W T Stead in the 
field of lournalism had brought into bemg and 
bear testimony, in appreciative and enthusiastic 
terms, to“his great services^ 


Both Ramananda Chatterjee and W T 
Stead were animated by the spirit of enteipiise 
and independence, they edited the journals own- 
ed and established by themselves, chey sought 
no favour from any, feaied nobody’s fiowns, 
had versatility and were uncommonly indus- 
trious, wiote their notes themselves mostly, 
which in the case of each w'as a special 
and notable featuie, had unbounded enthu- 
siasm for the causes they upheld, ■v\eie in- 
spiied by very high motives, 'W'ere essentially' 
fortified by spiritual instincts and helped in 
intioducing a new and enlightened spirit to the 
province of jouinalisra m their respectne coun- 
tries In the case of Ramananda Chatterjee, he 
conducted besides his English journal, a Bengali 
monthly as well, w'hich w'as as important as the 
othei and had chaiacteristic features of its owm 
His work for the advancement and enrichment 
of his mother-tongue was a \ alued service which 
■will be remembered with giatitude by the votaries 
of that literature Ramananda Chatterjee’s 
other public activities which were ot an imposing 
and many-sided chaiactei, have also to be noted 
m making a light estimate of his life and work 
If W T Stead was essentially a gieat journa- 
list, the accomplished editoi of The Modem 
Review and the Prabasi was, in addition to that, 
as we have seen, one of the most outstandmg 
personalities of his time, who conceined hunself 
m an active manner with many of the most 
difficult and perplexing questions touching the 
advancement, elevation and amelioration of 
national life W T Stead had a superior vant- 
age groi,ind inasmuch as he woiked and lived in 
an independent country, where the press was free, 
and the people were mostly educated and literate 
It was the fate of Ramananda Chatterjee to 
pursue his activities in a dependent country, 
where a small part of the people had the advant- 
age of education and was literate, the press was 
shackled by fetters of a degrading and humilia- 
ting nature and the administration was back- 
ward, unprogressive, unsympathetic and hostile 
to popular aspirations 

An incident in the life of each of them may 
be mentioned to illustrate how ardent was their 
zeal for the causes for the furtherance of whicb 
they laboured and how fearless they were of the 
consequences of their action It may not be 
remembered by many that a series of articles, 
under the title, “ The Maiden Tribute of Modern 
Babylon,” were written hy W T Stead, when 
he was ^itor of The Pall Mall Gazette, in 18S5, 
■with a ■view to bringing to light a great social’ 
evil and inducing the Government to undertake 
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suitable legislation to cheek it. Stead acted, m 
the Tiords of Kennedy Jones, who speaks of him 
in very appreciative terms in his book, Fleet 
Street and Downing Street, “with the avowed 
purpose of exposing London’s traffic in young 
girls, and compelling Parliament to initiate pro- 
tective legislation To prove his statements w'ere 
based on facts, Stead commissioned a procuress to 
obtain for him a girl of 13 (Aimstrong) Charg- 
ed with abduction of a girl under 16, he was 
fbund guilty and sentenced to three months’ 
imprisonment m Holloway gaol as a first class 
misdemeanant, the jury adding a ridei that he 
had acted from the purest motives ” This did 
not break his spirit but after the term of hia 
imprisonment was completed, he brought out The 
Review of Reviews and by nis fearless and vigoi- 
ous exposure of evils and evil-doers became a 
power m his country 

All through his life Ramananda Chatterjee 
pursued his purpose with the utmost persistence 
and energy undaunted by any fear o', or pei-ecu- 
tion by, men in authority or power As is well- 
known, the late <Dr Sunderland brought out a 
book called “India in Bondage Her Rigla ti 
Freedom” m America, exposing the manner m 
which the British Government carried on the 
administration of India and making out a strong 
case for her freedom The Modem Review also 
pubhshed an edition of this work m this country 
Large portions of it had already appeared m the 
columns of this journal as separate articlco These 
also were reproduced in other journals After 
the first edition of the book had been exhausted, 
a second edition was brought out and a few 
hundred copies were sold It was then that 
house searches began, the manuscripts of the 
book along with its remaining unsold copies were 
confiscated and the Government started a case 
against Ramananda Chatterjee and the punter 
on a charge of sedition The ease was tried by 
the Chief Presidency Magistrate of Calcutta who 
m his judgment passed an order of conviction As 
a result Ramananda Chatterjee had to pay fines 
amountmg'to rupees two thousand for the case 
agamst him and the prmter The copies of 
the book confiscated were worth a large sum 
An mfluential American paper while condemning 
the action of the Government m the matter at 
the time very appropriately remarked “Dr 
Sunderland has one source of comfort at least 
His book IS well-named I If anything could 
prove ‘India is in bondage,’ this it is” Tlie 
comments that Ramananda Chatterjee made 
on the judgment in the columns of this 
journal exposed the policy of the Government 


in the matter of freedom of the press m India 
m the most scathing terms in his usual forceful, 
logical and penetrating manner, displaying great 
courage and fearless independence Oconisi.ms 
arose — and such occasions arose often — ^when he 
had to make similar outspoken comments against 
leading and powerful men and parties in the 
country, wielding very gieat popularity and in- 
fluence, quite undeterred by the hostility that he 
had to encounter for his bold and manful stand 
The most notable feature of Ramananua 
Chatterjee’s career as a jouinalist was the 
personality that he was able to cieatc both for 
the two journals that he conducted. as also for 
their editor There is, of course, a very intimate 
relation between the personality of the editor 
and that of the journal As the sum total of 
the special and distinctive featuies of a jouinul 
— such as authenticity and reliability, nature of 
its contents, beliefs and opinions, the ideal for 
which it woiks, its busmess methods, its spirit 
of enterprise and readiness to move with the 
tunes, etc, constitutes its peisonality, similarly, 
the combmation of intellectual, moral, and social 
traits of the editor makes up his personality 
Ramananda Chaterjee entered hie alter a dis 
tinguished career as a student m his University 
Before he seriously undertook journalism as a 
profession, he had already achieved success as 
Principal and Professor of a College and had 
won recognition as an able educationalist 
and popular teacher All this, along with the 
experience that he had also gained in the course 
of his public activities and his preceding journa- 
listic woik — ^for off and on, in addition lo ins 
usual teaching work, he had been in charge of 
some journal or other and been a frequent con- 
tributor to the press, — stood him in good stead 
m his subsequent career as editor of The Modem 
Review and the Prabasi and contributed largely 
to the remarkable success that he attamed as an 
eminent journalist and public man Ramananda 
Chatterjee had the great advantage of hini'ielf 
being both editor and proprietor of his journals 
As he was responsible for the editorial side as 
also the financial management of his journals, 
he could shape his policy in accordance with his 
own ideas without any clash or opposition The 
position of the editor becomes more difficult when 
the editor and the proprietor are separate indivi- 
duals, and still more difficult when the proprie- 
tors ar^ either a syndicate or a group of persons 
The comnjercialisation of the Press has added 
further to the difficulty of the position of the 
editor m respect of the management or those 
responsible for the guidance of policy. The 
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emergence of clear-cut parties or interests has 
made the situation still more complex When 
the editor is a salaried person and has 
to depend on another authority for the 
determination of policy it becomes often very 
hazaidous for him to maintain his position with 
dignity and honour Formerly the propnetois 
were satisfied if the editor followed the policy 
broadly laid down by them and acted generally 
in the mterest of the general public This en- 
abled many talented and distmguished men to 
undertake editorship of journals and newspapers 


and to perform their functions in accordance with 
high principles as also with ability and enthu- 
siasm With the advent of the new conditions 
this arrangement has been superseded by a sys- 
tem which converts the editor mto an automaton 
and consigns him to a subordinate position The 
system discourages the development ot initiative 
and independence of character and favours the 
creation of a type of men qualified to carry out 
the behests of others A journalist of the type 
of Ramananda Chatterjee cannot be expected to 
grow under such a system 


INDIA’S CONTRIBUnON TO MODERN SCIENCE 

By SUSOBHAN DATTA, msc, 

Dtjbing the several millenia between the early volume of research work being done by Indian 
astronomical observations of the Vedic Hmdus scientists may be had from the various scientific 
and the introduction of modern science mto penodical publications m India, such as the 
India by Europeans, India had not been scienti- journals, Proceedings and Transactions of the 


fically asleep In spite of the fact that the 
Hindu intellect in eariy times was inclined more 
towards spiritual quests than to grappling with 
science of the concrete, the achievements of the 
Hindus in the domain of positive science were 
not insignificant The ancient Hindus made 
notable contributions to mathematical science, 
chemistry and medicine, much of which was 
indigenous and some even pre-Greek It is an 
admitted fact that the Hindus invented the 
numerical figures and introduced the decimal 
system of reckoning They were the teachers of 
the Arabs m arithmetic and algebra and through 
them of the nations of the West Charaka and 
Susruta (before Christ), Aryabhatta (6th 
century) and Nagarjuna (7th-8th century) aie 
names of which any nation may be proud of. 
Unfortunately the scientific knowledge of the 
Hindus made no remarkable progress after the 
end of the 12th century and no scientific work 
having any stamp of originality had been done 
in India after that period 

The story of the revival of scientific research 
in India m modern times covers a short period 
of only about half a century In this short 
period many Indian scientists have carried out 
origmal investigations m different branches of 
natural science, some have made notable contri- 
butions, and a few have earned mtemational 
recognition A measure of the considerable 


various academies, institutes and learned socie- 
ties and especially the Pioceedings of the Indian 
Science Congress 30 years back during the 
first session of the Science Congress in Calcutta 
in 1914, only 35 papers were read, some of which 
were contributed by European scientists m India 
In the 25th Session of the Congress in 1938, 
more than 800 papers were contributed, most 
of them by Indian scientists As for Europe’s 
recognition of India’s contribution tp modem 
science, before 1918 no Indian had the distmc- 
tion of being a Fellow of the Royal Society of 
London Srmivas Ramanujam, the South-Indian 
mathematician, was the first Indian FRS. 
(1918) In the last 25 years 7 more Indians — 
J C Bose (Physics and Plant Physiology, 1921), 
C V Raman (Physics 1924) , M N. Saha 
(Physics 1927), B Sahni (Botany 1937), K S. 
Krishnan (Physics 1940), H J Bhaba (Physics 
1941), S S Bhatnagar (Chemistry 1943) — ^have 
been included m the roll of the Society’s Fellow- 
ship In 1930 the Nobel Prize in Physics also 
came to the east of the Suez when it was awarded 
for the first time to an Indian, nay an Asiatic 
scientist 

Among those who created this background 
of scientific research m India in modern times, 
two names stand out most prominently The 
late Sir J C Bose, and Sir P C Ray were the. 
accredited leaders of those who helped modem 
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India to her feet m the world of science In 
1896 before a meeting of the British Association 
at Liverpool, a young Indian scientist demon- 
stiated an appaiatus for studying the properties 
of short wiieless waves, almost identical with the 
coherers subsequently used in all systems of 
wireless This cieated a sensation in scientific 
circles of the West i\here cuirency was being 
given to the behef that the Indian mind was 
traditionally unfitted for grappling with the 
science of the concrete In any age and in any 
country J C Bose would ha'^e been distinguish- 
ed for his onginality and his skill as an 
investigator Viewed in his setting of time and 
place he appeared as an unexpected light on a 
dark horizon At a time when no one from 
his country had yet ventured to that field, Bose 
began making oiigmal contributions to experi- 
mental science Soon after joining the Presi- 
dency College, Calcutta, as a professor of 
Physics, Bose began to publish his famous 
researches on the pioperties of short wireless 
waves Long before Marcom did his experiments 
on wiieless communications Bose investigated the 
jjossibility of sending signals with the help of 
wireless waves through a distance and in^ 
lecture experiment actually sent signals over a 
distance of 76 ft with three solid walls inter- 
vening. In these experiments flat metal disc on 
the top of long rods were used for facilitating 
the sendmg and receiving of signals, anticapat- 
ing in some ways the use of antennae in 
wireless telegraphy When in 1895 Bose 
demonstrated to European audiences these 
lesults, the possibility of application of this 
method of sendmg signals to long distances did 
not escape the attention of interested people 
Although Sir J C Bose’s name does not figure 
in the technical instruments later employed in 
laige-scale practice, there is no doubt that he 
contributed much to the idea which culminated 
in the successful development of viieless 
communication 

Bose later on drifted away from this 
promismg field to physico-physiological investi- 
gations, which led to discovery of a parallelism 
in the response of inorganic matter and anunal 
tissues as well as plants He proved by scienti- 
fic methods the underlying unity which our sages 
of old perceived in all living forms and even 
oetween the worlds of the living and the non- 
iving Bose showed that plant tissues undergo 
ihange m shape under the action of electric 
ttimulus as animal muscles do and the conduc- 
jon of impulses m the plant tissue follows the 
same laws as m the animal tissues, the effect 


of the application of waimth, cold, depressant 
and exciting drugs producing identical effects 
He also showed that the rhythmic pulsation of 
leaflets are 'of the same catcgoiy as pulsatile 
activity of an animal hcait In England his 
investigations had at fiist a mixed leception 
and the Royal Society at one stage even refused 
publication of one of bis communications 
Rebuff from the Royal Society diovo him to 
deyise more and more sensitive apparatus for 
making the plant to wiite down its own auto- 
graph In 1920 eleven eminent fellows of the 
Royal Society testified to his claims in the 
Times and shortly after the Royal Society 
honoured him by including him in its roll of 
fellowship Bose’s permanent contribution to 
plant physiology is the series of highly sensitive 
instruments, devised and manufactuied by him 
in the workshop of his Institute, like the reso- 
nant recorder, oi the high magnification 
cresciograph which is a recordei of plant growth 
capable of magnifying a small movement as much 
as ten million times In 1917, Bobc laid the 
foundation of a Research Institute ‘ foi the 
fuller investigation of the many cvei -opening 
problems of the nascent science which includes 
both life and non-life ’ Foi the last twenty- 
five years investigations have been caiiied out 
in the Institute in different branches of natural 
science, plant physiology and genetics, physics 
and bio-physics, bio- and agiicultuial chemistry, 
zoology and anthropology 

-In the eighties of the last century, a young 
Indian student working in the chemical laboia- 
tories of the Edinburgh Univcisity used to dream 
that a day would come when his raothciland 
would no longer lag behind othei advanced 
countries in the world of Science Half a 
century has since elapsed and tlie scientist’s 
dream has partly materialised In bunging about 
this new era, when so many sons of India have 
taken to the zealous pursuit of different 
branches of natural science, he himself has been 
one of the pioneers From the day he joined 
the Presidency College as a junior professor of 
Chemistry in 1889, P C Ray devoted himself 
to onginal investigations and very soon earned 
distinction by his discovery of mercury nitrite 
and other compounds To him belongs the 
credit of being the pioneer in the field of 
chemical researches ui India, and startmg an 
active school of chemical research m India A 
guide, friend and philosophci to his students— 
easy of access, ever pleasant, ever willing to 
help the poor and needy student with his counsel 
and purse, hving a life of .sturdy, celibate 
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simplicity— P C Ray has been to his pupils an 
ancient Indian guru leborn Another achieve- 
ment of this great scientist which his countrymen 
will always gratefully remember, is the establish- 
ment of the Bengal Chemical and Pharmaceutical 
Works, which to-day employs 2000 men and has 
a capital of nearly halt a crore of rupees 

Among the distinguished students of Sir 
P C Ray who have made notable contributions 
to Chemical Science, the names of Sii J C 
Ghosh, Di N R Dhar, Dr J N Mukheiji, 
Dr H K Sen, Dr J N Ray are worthy of 
special mention Sii J C Ghosh, now holding 
the responsible position of the Director of the 
Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore, created a 
stir in scientific circles when he hist put forward 
his theory of complete dissociation of strong 
electrolytes The quantitative formulation ol 
Ghosh’s theory by Debye and others foims a 
landmark m the development of electro- 
chemistry Ghosh has also made intensive 
studies of many photo-chemical reactions and 
unravelled their mechanisms Another Indian 
Chemist to-day holds the key position in the 
world of Scientific and Industrial Research in 
India When the new Department ot Scientific 
and Industrial Research w'as created m 1940, 
Shanti Swaiup Bhatnagar was appointed the 
Director Sir Shanti Swarup is the fiist Indian 
Chemist to be elected a fellow of the Royal 
Society In colloid and magneto-chemistry his 
contributions cover a wide field He discovered 
interesting effects of magnetic field on various 
chemical reactions and showed that interestmg 
changes in magnetic propel ty take place in some 
substances on colloidisation To him goes the 
credit of designing a highly sensitive apparatus 
for measurement of magnetic susceptibility — ^The 
Bhatnagar-Mathur Magnetic Balance-put in 
the market by Adam Hilger Ltd , of London La 
his laboratories lots of immediate problems con- 
nected with India’s industrial and war efforts 
are being tackled 

Most spectacular has been India’s contii- 
bution to modem physics during the last quarter 
century. Is there a student of physics today 
who has not heard of Raman effect, Saha’s 
ionisation theory or the Bose-Einstein statistics? 
It was a happy day for India when m 1930 the 
Nobel Prize in Physics was for the first time 
awarded to a scientist on the east of Suez Sir 
C V Raman is one of the romantic figures in 
modern science After a brilliant university 
career he entered the Indian Audits Service on 
passmg a competitive examination But a genius 
of the type of Raman could not rest satisfied 
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with the drudgery of routme-work m a Govern- 
ment Department It was the most eventful 
day in his life when he decided to start work 
m the laboratoiies of the Indian Associtaion at 
Calcutta after his days’ work in the office His 
talents soon attracted the attention of Sir 
Asutosh Mookeiji w'ho was then organising the 
Calcutta Uniteisity College of Science He 
offered Raman a professorship and Raman 
accepted the offer at a considerable pecuniary 
loss Now began the moat fruitful years of his ’ 
scientific caieei Raman’s contiibuaons cover 
a wide range in Physical science In acoustics 
he made impoitant investigations on vibration 
of strings, on the impact of pianoforte strmgs 
and on the technique of Indian stringed musical 
instruments His investigations in magnetism 
shed light on the magnetic behaviour of assy- 
metricai molecules One of the earliest workers 
on X-rays, he showed how beautiful halos or 
rings are obtained by scattering X-iays through 
liquids becau&e of certain oideiliness in the 
arrangement of molecules in them. He proved 
that the colour of the sea hitherto erroneously 
supposed to be due to the reflection of blue sky- 
light or due to piesence of suspended matter, 
is really due to scattering of light byjthe mole- 
cu.cfa ol sea watei Light scatteieu thiough 
matter, solid, liquid oi gas, was believed to 
retain perfectly its wavelength or colour Febru- 
aiy 29, 1928 is a memoiable day in the history of 
Indian Science On that day Raman made the 
discovery that light when scattered, changes 
wavelength and colour This phenomenon is 
universally known as Raman effect This dis- 
covery of Raman has provided a powerful tool 
for elucidating the molecular structure and 
chemical constitution of solid, liquid and gaseous 
substances 

Raman has produced a band of research 
workers, foremost among whom is Dr K S 
Knshnan, who has collaborated with him m 
many of his impoitant mvestigations To him 
goes partly the credit of discovermg the new 
phenomenon of light scattering the Raman 
effect Knshnan has devised sensitive methods 
of measuring magnetism of crystals and his 
magnetic measurements have shed li^t on the 
arrangement and orientation of molecules m 
crystals 

The other most noted physicist of India 
IS Dr M N Saha Not bom in affluent circum- 
stances Saha had to struggle hard as a student 
and after a successful university career was 
appomted a lecturer in mathematics m the 
University College of Science, Calcutta A self- 
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taught physicist — Saha early turned his attention 
to theoretical physics His most noted contri- 
bution IS the theory of Thermal Ionization winch 
postulates that at exceedingly high temperatures 
such as exist in the sun and other stellar bodies, 
the electrons m the outer shells of atoms get 
detached li'om the parent atoms To what extent 
the atoms viill be stripped of outer electrons 
under particular conditions of temperature and 
pressure can be calculated from Saha's formula 
•and this also enables to mterpret why only 
presence of certam elements can be detected in 
the sun and other stars on an examination of the 
light coming from them Sir Arthur Eddington 
designated his theory as one of the twelve out- 
standmg discoveries m astronomy and astrophy- 
sics smce the discovery of the telescope by 
Galileo m 1608 Prof Rosseland says “ The 
impetus given to astro-physics by Saha’s work 
can scarcely be overestimated, as nearly all 
later progress m this field has been infiuenced by 
It ” Saha has made important contributions to 
other branches of experimental physics, parti- 
cularly spectroscopy and nuclear physics In 
his laboi atones m Calcutta he is now setting up 
a cyclotron — an apparatus for smashmg atoms, 
first of its kind m India 

One of Saha’s pupils. Dr D S Kothari has 
made important contributions to our knowledge 
of the constitution of stars The quantitative 
development of the theory of pressure ionization 
put forward by Kothari leads to very fascmating 
results It predicts what the nature of matter 
mside dead stars should be and m a straight- 
forward way leads to the mterestmg result that 
there caimot be a planet bigger than Jupiter 
Notable contributions have been made m 
recent years m different branches of physics by 
other Lidian scientists, among whom mention 
may be made of Prof S N Bose, Dr S K Mitra, 
Dr D M Bose, Dr J H Bhaba and Dr 
S Chandrasekhar. S N Bose’s work mtroduced 
a new method m quantum statistics which has 
received the name of Bose-Emstem statistics and 
has been responsible for stimulatmg the work of 
later workers and has opened up a new chapter 
m theoretical physics S K Mitra has carried 
out important researches* on the height of the 
ionosphere — ^the radio-proof of the world— which 
makes it possible for wireless waves to travel 
round the earth His most conspicuous contn- 
bution has been the discovery m 1935 of new 
layers m the ionosphere lower than the perma- 
nent layers known before D M Bose has made 
notable contributions to magnetism and first 
successfully interpreted the magnetic behaviour 


of the lorn group of elements In his laboratory 
important researches in nuclear physics are also 
being carried out H J Bhaba, the young Indian 
physicist, has made himself renowned by his 
contribution to the theoiy of Cosmic rays and 
was elected a fellow of the Royal Society at the 
quite early age of 32 S Chandiasckhar, the 
brilliant nephew of Sir C V Raman, has dis- 
tinguished himself by his researches on stellar 
constitution and has published an authoritative 
work on the subject 

The most romantic figure in the lecent 
history of mathematics was a ' half-educated ’ 
Indian who never had the advantages of an 
orthodox training and foi most of his life worked 
in complete ignorance of modern European 
mathematics 'This man — Srinivasa Ramanujam 
— ^was the most distinguished mathematician 
that India had produced in recent times Born 
m a poor high-caste Brahmin family in 
Kumbakonam, Ramanujam was recognised as 
a quite abnormal boy even in early youth 
While a clerk in Madras Port Trust, his 
remarkable mathematical abilities attracted the 
attention of some higher ofiicers and through the 
personal interest of Pi of Hardy of Cambridge 
he secured a scholarship which enabled him to 
proceed to Cambridge and continue his researches 
under Prof. Hardy’s guidance He contributed 
much to our knowledge of the theory of numbers, 
theory of equations, theory of partitions. Defi- 
nite intergrals. Infinite series. Elliptic functions. 
Continued fractions, etc , and his contributions 
showed signs of profound and invincible original- 
ity A collection of his original works edited by 
Profs Hardy, Wilson and Seshu Aiyar has been 
published by the Cambridge University press 
Ramanujam had a strange habit of putting down 
in his no'te-book mathematical theorems and 
problems without proof or solution and some of 
these took years to be proved and solved by 
distmguished European mathematicians* Even 
now papers by eminent mathematicians on 
Ramanujam’s theorems and series appear in 
mathematical journals of the West He was 
elected a fellow of the Royal Society m 1918 
at the age of 31 Of him Prof Hardy writes * 
“ Of his extraordinary gift there can be no ques- 
tion I owe more to him than to anybody 
else in the world with one exception and my 
association with him is the one romantic mci- 
dent in my life ” It is a pity that an 
mefficient and melastic educational system of 
our country did great damage to one whose 
genius if properly directed would have produced 
one of iiie world’s greatest mathematicians. 
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Unfortunately this mathematical genius passed 
a^ay at the early age of 33 

Among other Indian mathematicians who 
have made notable contnbutions to d iff erent 
branches of mathematics the late Dr Ganesh 
Prashad and Dr N R Sen deserve special 
mention Prof P C Mahalanobis is the 
pioneer of statistical research m India and has 
made contributions of far-reaching piactical and 
theoretical importance to analytic statistics 

In Botanical Science, Prof Birbal Sahni has 
earned great distinction by his researches m the 
interesting branch of Botany connected with the 
study of plant fossils He is the only Indian 
Botanist who has been elected to the Fellowship 
of the Royal Society. 

Pharmacological research in India has 
developed at a rapid rate smce the foundation 
of the School of Tropical Medicine, Calcutta 
Under the leadership of Sir R N Chopra im- 
portant researches on the pharmacology and 
toxiocoiogy of remedies of special importance to 
medical practice in India, e g , Cinchona Alka- 
loids, Emetine, Organic derivatives of antimony, 
Indian artemesia and Ephedras, and Anthelmin- 
tics have been carried out Investigations have 
also been carried out on the possibility of 
manufacturing ofdcial B P drugs from Indian 
sources, utilizing Indian plants and drugs and 
remedies used in indigenous systems of medicine 
in India under strictly scientific and experimen- 
tal lines and working out of an Indian 
Pharmacopoeia consisting of drugs and remedies 
mostly of Indian origin Chopra’s work has 
not only received wide local appreciation but 
also international recognition 

The amount of medical research carried out 
in India by Indians and their contribution to 
the knowledge of the various peculiar conditions 
that affect the health of the people have not 
been small Particular mention may be made 
of Sir U N Brahmachari’s discovery of thera- 
peutic antimonials in the treatment of Kala-Azar, 
one of the most terrible of tropical diseases 
which devastated large areas in Bengal and 
Assam Piior to 1913 it was a highly fatal 
disease and 95 per cent of the peisons attacked 
died Shortly after the introduction of tartar 
emetic by Rogers for the treatment of Indian 
Kala-Azar, Brahmachan synthesized a series of 
antimonials, notable among which was a penta- 


valent organic antimonial called urea stibamme, 
which has been found to be most potent in the 
treatment of the disease In Assam the Govern- 
ment started mass treatment with Urea stibamme 
as a result of which prevailing epidemic of Kala- 
Azar was controlled and the incidence of 
Kala-Azar in the province was greatly reduced 
The Diiector of I^blic Health of Assam wrote 
in 1933 that “approximately 325,000 valuable 
lives were saved to the province by urea* 
stibamme treatment ” 

Plague is another dreadful disease widely 
prevalent in India, causing an annual mortality 
of about 100000 people In the treatment of 
tSe disease, various antiseptics like iodine, car- 
bolic acid, mercuro-chromes and others have 
been tried with little success For immunization 
of susceptibles, Haffkine’s plague vaccine has 
given excellent results in India An enormous 
amount of useful work has been done on the 
preparation and standardization of plague 
vaccine by Naidu, Sokhey and others at the 
Haffkine Institute, Bombay The latest line of 
research work on the treatment of plague is 
with regard to the preparation of a potent anti- 
plague serum for therapeutic use Col Sokhey 
has evolved quantitative methods for measuring 
the virulence of strains of Past Pestis and the 
protective value of plague vaccines Large 
quantities of specific anti-serum have been 
prepared at the Haffkine Institute from horses 
and preliminary tests show that its use reduces 
mortality by over 50 per cent 

For reasons which need not be detailed here, 
in the domain of scientific research India has 
been lagging behind the advanced countries of 
the West Yet her contribution to scientific 
knowledge during the last few decades has not 
been insignificant or small Scientists in this 
country have yet to struggle against heavy odds 
Lack of funds and proper equipments often stand 
in the way of initiating important experimental 
researches The advanced countries of Europe 
and America spend huge suras for scientific 
research The success achieved by India’s men 
of science m the last quarter-century should 
serve as an inducement to her rich citizens as 
well as government to pay liberally towards the 
advancement of science and scientific research 
m India. 
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India had her past — her glorioDs ancient 
.civilisation spread its bright lustie throughout 
the world In sanitation too, India was far 
ahead of other countries Ample evidence le- 
garding her high standard of achievement m the 
sphere of sanitation is available in the historical 
excavations, and her ancient literature 

Wateb Supply 

From the very ancient times water has been 
held m high esteem In the Rig-Veda many 
hymns are devoted to water whose purifying 
properties were well known 

“ May Waters gathered near the Sun, and those 
wherewith the Sun is joined 
Speed forth this sacrifice of ouis 
I call the Waters, Goddesses, wherein oui cattle 
quench then thiist, 

Oblations to the streams be given 
Amnt IB in the Waters, in the Waters there is 
heahng balm. 

Be swift, ye Gods to give them praise 
Within the Waters— Soma thus hath told me — 
dwell all balms that heal. 

And A'gm, he who blesscth all The Waters hold all 
medicmes 

0 Waters, teem with medicmes to keep my bodj 
safe from harm, 

So that I long may see the Sim 
Wliatever sin is found m me, whateiei smI I have 
wrought. 

If I haao lied or falsely sworn, Wateis, remove it 
far fiom me” 

Bathing has always been regarded as one 
of the essential daily functions in a man’s life 
Charak enjoms that , 

‘'"Bathmg purifies the body, develops virility and 
longevity, leheves fatigue, removes sweat and filth, 
piomotes strength, and enhances vitality ” 

Excavations at Moheqodaro have revealed 
an ancient civilisation which is at least 5000 
years old In that buned city have been dis- 
covered mnumerable and elaborate bathmg 
establishments, and ‘ indeed it is safe to affirm 
that m no city of antiquity was so much atten- 
tion paid to this matter of bathmg as at 
Mohenjodaro ’ There is a great bath, the con- 
struotion of which is in itself an engineering feat 
of great marvel It was 180 ft X 108 ft -with outer 
walls 7 to 8 ft thick at the base The swimmmg 
pool was 39 ft X23 ft X8 ft deep, and was fed 
from wells Three to four feet thick Immg m 


gypsum mortar was used to ensure water- 
ti^tness Backing this was an inch of bitumen 
damp proof couise which was kept in position 
by another thin wall of burnt bricks, and further 
bnek woiks behind it This great bath appears 
to be part of a great hydropathic establishment 
There weie smaller bathiooms too, which were 
mvanably well paved and usually connected 
with the street drainage system 

At Mohenjodaro wells were used for supply 
of dnnking water and all of them were thorough- 
ly protected with water-tight pavements round 
them There weie shallow lound pits m the 
floor meant to hold pottery jars which wcie kept 
filled with water In some cases theie were 
bnok benches for use of the people awaiting their 
turn to draw water Theic were parapets around 
wells to prevent waste water from entering m- 
side, and the pavement around a well frequently 
sloped down to a dram at one coiner ito allow 
waste water to run away 

The ancient Indians weie thoroughly con- 
scious about purity of water In the hymns of 
Rig- Veda, even cows are enjoined to dunk pure 
sweet water at good drinking places Sankhor 
yana Gnhya Sutras enjoin not to eject phlegm 
into water, nor m the neighbourhood of water, 
and forbid looking down into wells Manu, 
another law-giver, also loibids throwing urme, 
faeces, saliva, defiled clothes, blood, poisonous 
things or other impurities into water Susmta, a 
'great ancient physician, enjoins that one should 
not drmk from a broken vessel (which is likely 
to be contaminated) nor with the help of blended 
palms 

At Mohenjodaro we come across immense 
and laboriously constructed dams for holdmg up 
and storage of water 

There is ample evidence to show that the 
ancient Indians were well acquainted with the 
complex problems of water supply 

Dbainage AND Conservancy 

In the ancient religious literature strict 
rules are laid down against indiscriminate pollu- 
tion Charak laid down that if one wanted to 
answer a call of nature he was to throw an arrow 
towards the leeward side, and go at least as far 
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as the arrow flies, le, far away from human 
habitations, and dig a trench about nine inches 
deep and immediately cover it up with eaith 
after evacuation ' 

At Mohenjodaro we come across elaborate 
drainage systems well comparable to what we 
fin d m modem cities Every street and lane 
had one or two drams with brick or stone coveis 
that could be lifted to lemove obstructions 
Practically every house had one oi more aper- 
tuies m Its walls through which waste water 
ran out into the street diain Horizontal drains 
were ordinarily constructed of buck, and vertical 
ones which were provided lor the upper storeys 
were of terracotta pipes with closely fitting 
spigot and socket joints, either protected by 
brickwork or let into the thickness of the wall 
Where a drain had to turn a corner the bend 
was gradual, ordinary bricks and also wedge 
shaped bricks being used for the purpose Some 
drams were so wide that tliey had to be covered 
with corbelled roots Theie ■were man-holes and 
space for work-men to clean them, and sediment 
pits (brick built pits usually 23"X15"X11" to 
18" deep) at intervals to allow sediments to 
settle, the sullage water entermg and leaving 
at higher levels than the floor of the pits There 
were soakage pits soaking into the earth To 
carry olf waste water from bath rooms and 
house-hold in general, there were pottery jars 
with or without holes at the bottom, placed be- 
low water chutes Rubbish chutes or flues 
descending from the upper storeys were also 
construct^ in the thiclmess of the walls and 
were sometimes provided on the outside with a 
bin which could be cleared by scavengers from 
the street Besides the private dust bins, public 
ones were also provided at convenient spots at 
the sides of streets 

Megasthenes, a Greek traveller who visited 
India m the 4th century B C , writes that tlie 
city of Pataliputra had a ditch encompassing it 
all round which was six hundred teet broad and 
thirty cubits deep, and was used for leceivmg 
the sewage of the city 

Town Planning and Buildings 

The ancient city of Mohenjodaro was well 
planned The mam streets ran north to south 
bemg mtersected by roads and lanes at right 
angles “ The alignment of the houses certainly 
suggests that any deviation from the straight, 
or any encroachment, would be visited with 
severe consequences As all the houses were 
built of burnt bricks, there was, indeed, little 
opportunity for the owners of the property to 
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encroach successfully on the street, the elaborate 
drainage system w'ould also militate against 
anything of this kind In fact all the e'vidence 
goes to show that law and order were respected 
in the city ” 

In the ancient religious literature of the 
Hindus, detailed instructions are given as to 
selection of sites for buildings Asvalayan 
Gnhya Suiras lay down rules for the examination 
of the ground for building It enjoins that the. 
ground must be ‘ non-salmous soil of imdisputed 
pioperty, -with herbs and trees, on which much 
Kusa and Virana grass grows’ Undersirable 
plants wnth thorns and milky juice should be 
rooted out and removed 

“ A spot where the waters, flow ing together from 
all sides to the centie of it, flow round the resting 
p'ace, having it on their nght side, and then flow off to 
the east without noise — that possesses all auspicious 
qualities ” 

Then detailed ruleh are given, some of which 
aie rather unintelligible, regarding the exact 
onentation of different rooms Rules are also 
laid down for the examination of the ground in 
the following manner 

“He should dig a pit knee deep and fill it again 
with the same earth (which he has taken out of it) 
If (the eaith) leaches out (of the pit the giound is) 
excellent, if it is le’vel, (it is) of middle quality, if it 
does not fill (the pit, it is) to be rejected After sunset 
he should fill (the pit) with water and leave it so 
through the mght If -(in the morning) theie is water 
in it (the ground is) excellent, if it is moist (it is) of 
middle quality, if it is dry (it is) to be rejected ” 

Engineers would note m the above a rough 
method of determining an index of the density 
and porosity of the soil 

Peesonal Hygiene 

Not long ago, according to a major school, 
the entire structure of public health pivoted on 
personal hygiene Ancient Indians excelled in 
this branch too and. in no other country was 
so much attention given to personal cleanliness, 
with so much religious fervour, as in ancient 
India Siisruta lays down detailed rules regard- 
ing tooth brushing, w ashing the eyes and mouth, 
combing the hair, anointing the body and taking 
physical exercige It is further laid down that 
walking without shoes is perilous to life and 
health The cropping of hair and painng of 
nails lead to the expiation of one’s sms, make 
a man cheerful, tend to appease his fate, increase 
his energy and impart a lightness to the frame 
One must wear clean white clothes One must 
avoid a site where virulent epidemic is prevalent 
A man must never repress natural urgmgs of 
his body nor should he pass water or evacuate 
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excremente m an open or public place, within 
the confines of a town or village or in reservoirs 
of water Unnecessarily scratching the giound 
with one’s nails should not be done, and one 
should not yawn, nor sneeze, nor breathe hard 
in an assembly without previously covering his 
face One must not take any food without first 
washing one’s hands and feet, and it should only 
be taken, at regular hours and in moderate 
-quantity One must not take refuse of another’s 
dishes, as well as articles of food mfested with 
flies, insects etc , or of an objectionable colour, 
taste, smell or touch, or those which produce an 
unpleasant impression in the mind or food of 
like nature, as well as those handled by many 
persons 

People are forbidden to use the shoe, 
umbrella, garland, ornaments or clothes previous- 
ly used by others 

Rules of married lif^ and mariiage hygiene 
are described m detail 

Public Health Abminsteation 

labile health was not a neglected part in 
the a'dministrative machinery The health and 
welfare of not only the Indians but also that 
of foreigners were well cared for Megasthenes 
(4th century B C ) writes 

“Among the Indians, officers aie appointed even 
for foieignere, whose duty it is to see that no foroignci 
IS wronged Should any of them lose his health, tliey 
send physicians to attend him, and take caie of him 
otherwise, and if he dies they buiy him, and deliver 
o\er such property as he lea\es to his relatives ” 

How perfect must have been the machinery 
of public health adminstration, and how great 
must have been the public health consciousness 
of the people, that did not forget to do whatever 
was humanly possible to ameliorate the suffering 
of even a foreigner who might have lost his 
health 

Now for a contrast with modern India 
Whereas 100 years had been the normal span of 
life m ancient India, the average expectation of 
life for an Indian at birth is now only 26 years 
which is the lowest in the world, compared to 
62 years in England and 64 years m America 
In ancient India, the public used to demand an 
explanation from the king, the custodian of 
public health, for even a single case of premature 
death, whereas we now helplessly look on at 167 
mfantile deaths per 1000 live births m India 
every year, compared to 52 m England and 48 
m America The death rate in India is 24 3 per 
1000 population, whereas in England it is only 
12 2, and in America 10 6 Over 1,667,000 
people m. British India die every year of malaria 


alone Poor health and enlarged spleen have 
been our legacy and bii th right This abnormal, 
unhealthy, and unreligious condition, we have 
come to regard as normal Like the ostrich 
sticking the head into sand when he scents 
danger, we are refusing to open our eyes to meet 
the national calamity that is fast approaching 
us Collective security, against the aggressive 
powers of disease and ill health, we have no 
mind to organise Whereas Bhagiiath the great- 
est hydraulic engineer of ancient India could 
organise a power that brought down water of the 
Ganges througli the channel now known as Bhagi- 
latki, so that this part of the land might enjoy 
health, happiness and prosperity, wc now have 
not the mite to dig a single spadeful of earth 
each, on a co-operative basis, to resusciate the 
dying channels and streams winch carry the 
very life blood of this nation Unless we take 
timely action and begin to think in terms of the 
community as a whole and not in terms of the 
individual and vested interests, this country is 
in danger of ‘ reverting to swamps and jungles’ 
Let us take a lesson out of oui past glory and 
devise measures that would save us fiom the 
impending doom and would once more convert 
this dying nation into one of smiles and 
prosperity 

In this paper, only a fringe of the problem 
has been touched and almost the entire field 
remains unexplored . It is lofpt to the master 
minds, and learned scholars of classical history 
and literature to take an interest in the subject 
and to complete the picture showing the role of 
sanitation in the ancient Indian civilisation If 
this paper rouses an interest in this subject lead- 
ing to further study and research, it will have 
sened its purpose 
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EXPORT OF FOODGRAINS DtJRlNG FAMINES 

By kali CHARAN GHOSH 


A prudent householder will never f.hmTf of 
depleting his stock of foodgrains by selling or 
otherwise when he cannot replenish it fiom the 
market at will A Government lesponsible for 
the life and welfare of its people, would, like- 
wise, never think of feeding people of othei lands 
when scarcity oi famine looms laige in view 

Unfortunately for India, the interests of the 
people and its Government aie never identical, 
or rather they woik at cross purposes During 
British rule, Bengal, nay the whole of India, has 
been visited by famines of such magnitude that 
they would have marked the history of any 
government with the darkest patch The 
country, by the systematic exploitation of its 
economic resources, neglect of agriculture and 
suppression of its industries, lives on the verge 
of starvation even in normal times In India 
“ occasional famine is only the pronounced 
expression of continuous scarcity ” 

But what is the history of the export of 
foodgrains by the Government of India dunng 
the past famines and the present one ? I would 
confine myself to the famines in Bengal only 

The first recorded famine dunng British 
rule m Bengal is that of 1770 On the Report 
of the Famine Commission we know that 

‘ The loss to the country m material wealth cannot 
be calculated, the loss of lile is believed to have been 
greater than that has occuried in any subsequent or his- 
toiical lamino The estimate made by the Council in 
Novembei, 1772, and officially lepoited attei its mem- 
beis had made ciicuits thiough the country in order to 
ascertain the state of things accurately, was that one- 
third of the population had died, and this, as Mi 
Huntei remarks, implies the death of about 10 milhons, 
as the whole population of Bengal in those days can 
hardly be estimated at less than 30 millions ” 

Wlien famine conditions were prevailing m 
the country (m 1770) “ they resolved to lay up 
a six month’ store of grain for their troops” 
We also know that ‘ private trade was active ’ 
and that there was corruption and rapacity in 
the Company’s service. But what about the 
export ? In the time of the worst phase of the 
famme, unrestricted export depleted the stock 
of the country Accordmg to George Thomson 

“To add to the horror with wjuch we aie called 
to regard the last dreadful carnage (of the Bengal 
Famine) we are made acquainted by the letums of the 
Customs Houses with the fact that as much grain was 
exported fiom the lower parts of Bengal as would have 
fed the number who perished for a whole yeai ” 

There was a ban on export, no one knows 
when it was imposed, which “was taken off 
On the 14th November 1770 ” Nobody took the 
bw senously and the result of the “embargo 


on exportation ” can best be gauged by its 
results 

Then we come to the next severe famme m 
Bengal, best known as the ‘ Oiissa Famine’ due 
to the fact that large parts of Onssa were more 
badly affected than Midnapore, “the blackest 
portion of the famme tiact,” and Bankura, 
Burdwan, Nadia, Hughly and Murshidabad 
Not less than one million people died as the^ 
effect of this famine But what was the attitude, 
even then, of the Government of India ? Let 
the readers judge from the statistics of export 
during the period 

Export op Kick ■vno Whd4t Duhqiq 1863-64 to 1868-69 
Rice Wheat 



Tons 

Es 

Tons 

Be 

1S63-64 

814,700 

3,97,55,650 

789 

786,760 

1864-65 

901,550 

6,67,35,370 

720 

11,02,650 

1865-66 

691,000 

6,24,79,180 

12,472 


1866-67 

602,700 

3,29,50,930 


7,68,960 

1867-68 

612,850 

3,64,70,080 

14,619 

10,13,080 

1868-69 

752,550 

4,21,09,250 

13,774 

987,600 


The above figures just give an idea of the 
exports during the approaching years of famine, 
during its continuance and the time when the 
famine w'as over 

In 1873-74 Bengal was visited by another 
famine of gieat intensity But the timely action 
of the then Lieutenant Governor of Bengal saved 
the people of the Province and there was no 
serious loss of life Sir George Campbell wanted 
to stop export of nee from India to other 
countries in view of the senous food situation 
m the country His objection was overruled 
by the Viceroy and the Secretary of State of the 
time on the ground that “ it would have been 
unjust to stop the supply of the usual food of 
the Bengal coolies m the Colonies ” The export 
of foodgrams went on unabated and durmg the 
worst year of the famine no less than one million 
tons of nee and ninety thousand tons of wheat 
were exported outside the country to “ Bntish 
Indian ports including Ceylon, to the West 
Indies, Mauiitius and other places mostly for 
use of Indian cooly emigrants and to England 
and Persian Gulf ” 

Export op Rice and Wheat prom 1872-73 to 1878-79 
Rice Wheat 

Tons -Rs Tons Rs 

1872- 73 1,164,700 6,76,10,300 19,700 16,76,900 

1873- 74 1,012,250 5,54,97,980 87,798 82,76,060 

1874- 76 869,650 4,76,53,340 53,683 49.14,510 

1875- 76 1,020800 6,31,10,950 186,538 90,63,310 

1876- 77 995,700 5,81,52,210 2,79,330 1,95,76,400 

1877- 78 921,400 6,96,03,860 3,18,650 2,83,77,650 

1878- 79 1,062,500 8,9789,510 62,850 6,20,138 

There were several cases of famine m India 

after 1873-74, such as m Madras m 1877, 
Northern India 1878, Madras 1899, Madras, 
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Bengal, Burma and Ajmer m 1892, Northern 
Inaia, Bengal, Burma, Madras and liombay in 
1897 The lamme conditions continued till 1900 
killing hundreds of thousands of people m the 
affected localities There were cases of severe 
distress in parts of Bengal in 1783 and 1884-85 
(Nadia, lUurshidabad, Burdwan, Birbhum, 
Bogra) but as these cases did not result m wide- 
spread distress of the people, they have not been 
taken into account As a comprehensive case 
"we may consider the exports of foodgrains during 
the period 1892-93 and 1900-01, when some pare 
or Oicher of India was suffermg from scarcity, 
which will go a great way to expose the mind 
of our Rulers when lives of the people of India 
are concerned 

Export op Rice ano Wheat prom 1S92-&3 to 1900-01 

Rice Wheat 

Tons Rs Tons Rs 

1892- 93 1,396,900 12,40,67,190 748,650 7,44,03,830 

1893- 94 1,232,500 10,38,57,710 628,300 5,19,39,850 

1S94-95 1,722,150 13,69, 25,200 344,500 2,56,02,470 

1895- 96 1,758,100 13,53,70,470 500,200 3,91^,960 

1896- 97 1,414,050 11,94,71,220 95,550 83,63,960 

1897- 98 1,337,300 11,70,50,190 119,600 1 34,11,510 

1898- 99 1,897,100 15,81,27,000 976,000 9,71,96,880 

1899- 00 1,613,550 13,09,61,715 485,200 3,90,93,460 

1900- 01 1,567,150 13,21,76,160 2,600 3,00,825 

Mr R C Dutt has commented, in his 
mimitable way, on the famine conditions m 
India and the genesis of export during scarcity 
He has also explained what the “ recuperative 
power ” of the Indian people means, and I make 
no apology in quoting his remarks in length for 
the enlightenment of my readers 

“The trade of India is not natural bub foiced, the 
export of food-grams is made under compulsion to meet 
an excessive Land Revenue demand The year 1897-98 
was a year of widespiead famine in India, and millions 
of people died of starvation Nevertheless, the Land 
Revenue was collected to the amount of 17 millions 
sterling, and culti\alors paid it largely by sellmg their 
food-giains, which were exported to the amount of 
10 millions sterhng in that calamitous year In the 
following year the crops were good The agnculturists 
sold laige quantities of their produce to replace their 
plough cattle, and to lepaii the losses of the previous 
famme year Unfortunately, too, the Government realis- 
ed the an ears of the Land Revenue with a vigour as 
inconsiderate as it was unwise, and vast quantities o^ 
the new produce had to be sold to meet this pressmg 
Land Revenue demand Both these causes operated to 
mcrease the expoit of food-grams to a figure which it 
never reached before Those who judged the prospeiity 
of India by its revenue collection were jubilant A 
Land Revenue collection of over 18 millions steiling 
gave them the evidence they relied upon The usual 
misleading statements were made m India, and in the 
House of Commons, about the recuperative power of 
India Eew cared to inquire if the enormous exports 
and the enormous Land Revenue collection had left 
any stores of food among the people (itabes mme) 

The present famine of Bengal, 1943, is 
admitted to have been caused by the folly and 
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carelessness of man There had been no pre- 
paration woith the name to meet the deficit 
caused by loss of import, loss of store during 
letreat, sudden rush by big industrialists and 
the Government for big stock tor industrial 
labour and the troops, waste by the military 
and a host of other reasons which could ha-ve 
been avoided with a little foresight Export has 
contributed not a little to the causation of this 
Famine While the export should have been 
stopped long before the ciisis had come upon 
us, it was allowed “ m the interests of the labour- 
ing population in Ceylon and elsewhere and for 
the maintenance of the pioduc.tion of vital war 
supplies ” India was made to fumish food of 
good quality and in sufficient quantity to meet 
the requiiements of the Empiie and the various 
theatres of wai in the Middle East and elsewhere 
It resulted in exports of foodgrains in the follow- 
ing manner 

19o9-40 Ks 5,08,82,988 1940-41 Ea 5,91,47,381 

1941-42 Ks 10,42,64,211 1942-43 Rs 6,95,49,014 

The quantities could not be negligible 
considering that the value ranged between 5 to 
10 crores of rupees a year 

The press and the arcredited leaders of the 
country jomed in chorus protesting against the 
export policy of the Government of India It 
went unheeded till signs of extreme exhaustion 
appeared m the horizon and people began to 
die on the streets of Ganjam and Calcutta A 
New Delhi message dated the 23rd July (1943) 
says . , 

‘In view oi the gravity of lice po&ition in India, 
the Central Government find it impos&iblo to undertake, 
until further notice, luithci exports of nee fiom India' 

This did. not remove the suspicion and ner- 
vousness from the public mind even after the 
publication of this Press Note, and cases of 
export were cited from time to time, by the 
Indian Chamber of Commerce This was partly 
contradicted and small exports of foodgrains, 
particularly nee, weie admitted by the Govern- 
ment. At long last our robust Food Member 
enunciated the Goveinment policy on the 13th 
October and was candid enough to express the 
conditions on which he would allow export 
These are (1) for proMsiomag ships sailing from 
Indian, ports foi the use of the Indian hOdmen of the 
merchant navy, within the confines ol the Indiin Ocean, 
(2) for the use of vital personnel on our air linos of 
communications in neighbouring countneis — (their bare 
minimum necessities) The total quantities involved 
will be less than 1,0()0 tons a month 

We are not sure if Mr Suvastava’s attempt 
will not prove to be the proverbial ‘ square peg in 
a round hole’ — a very big hole which had, 
m the past, been able to aggravate famine condi- 
tions m India and cause enormous loss of Indian 
hyes. 



FRONT-LINE MEDICINE 

Peefacb By De J. B GRANT 


The 'phenomena], res'uLts of modern “front-hne medicine ' are entirely due to scientific 
medico] progress during the past ten years One of the chief features of this progress is blood 
transfusion by plasma or serum in counteracting shock In India, however, the benefits of front 
line medicine are not yet utilised to any significant extent by the civu population For 
instance, transfusion is hardly practised in India, for while according to practice in England a 
community of 1 lakh should be using S,000 pints per annum and therefore Calcutta with a popu- 
lation of B million should be using 60,000 pints per amnum, it only ‘provided 800 transfusions 
previous to Pearl Harbour This extensive employment of transfusion is chiefly for preven- 
tive rather than for therapeutic purposes to avoid shock complications of major operations, and is 
quite apart from 'the ordinary therapeutic indications such as severe ancemia particularly during 
pregnancy, bleeding at child birth, or haemorrhages from stomach ulcers, accidents, etc The 
utilisation in Bengal of transfusion on a wider scale for the purpose of saving life requiies thoi 
both the medical profession and the general public should become sufficiently transfusion 
conscious, so that each large hospital constitutes its own donor panel and blood hank as is now 
the practice elsewhere The best example in India is probably the Tata Memorial Hosprtal, 
Bombay, where some fifty transfusions are being given every week 


It cannot save a soldier from instant death, but it 
restores more of the wounded to useful life than m any 
previous war 

“The torpedoes struck at the water line and 
a terrific flame shot up the starboard side of 
the ship, searing and burning everything in ite 
path The planes on the hangar deck were 
immediately consumed in the flames, their gaso- 
line blew up, their bombs exploded, and the 
amumtion in the planes' wings went off, so that 
a regular hailstorm of bullets was present In 
a V-shape area, extending from the explosion 
to the hangar deck, everyone was killed” ' 
The story of the sinking of the aircraft 
carrier U S S Wasp was told by her Senior 
Medical Officer, Commander Bartholomew 
Hogan, now on shore duty in the Surgeon 
General’s office (Commander Hogan was 

slightly wounded and burned in the explosion) 

“ It sounded as if all our guns were shootmg 
Each blast sent men, missiles, and planks hurt- 
ling through the air A young officer ran out 
mto the flight deck, his clothes blown and burnt 
off, only his shoes and a piece of the cuff of his 
trousers remaining, his body badly charred, 
blmded, his flesh peeled off in my hands as I took 
hold of him. We had five doctors mcludmg 
two flight surgeons, and two dentists aboard, also 
twenty-five hospital corpsmen In combat areas 
doctors and corpsmen were stationed over the 
ship at SIX battle dressing stations Plasma and 
medical supplies, among them Thomas splints 
and 6,0{X) bilm dressing, were dispersed so that 
Kf-S 
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if one area were demolished, all the equipment 
would not be lost 

“ Four battle dressing stations were destroy- 
ed immediately, and fifteen minutes later the 
second one I had worked in. that afternoon was 
demolished We moved to ^e stern of the flight 
deck where there were about 400 men, a number 
of them young boys badly wounded, lying as 
quiet as lambs We gave half a gtain of mor- 
phine to each one, applied dressings impregnated 
with sulfathiazole, and soaked in vaseline to the 
burns, splinted fractured legs and arms, put life 
jackets on the boys, and they went down a sixty- 
foot line to the water, or else their sti etchers 
were strapped on kapok mattresses or rubber 
boats and lowered over The swells were running 
fifteen feet high, the water was on fire, depth 
eharges were painful There were 730 survivors 
on the destroyer that picked me up at nightfall, 
40 seriously injured or burnt, and IW less 
seriously hurt We stayed up all night giving 
plasma, dressing the bums and wounds Not 
one of these men died ” 

Commander Hogan’s short account of the 
sinking of the Wasp illustrates more clearly 
than a dozen scientific papers both the problems 
that face doctors m modem war and the recent 
improvements in methods of saving life Of the 
approximately 1,800 officers and men on the 
carrier, 180 were reported dead or missmg m 
action, and 516 injured— 95 per cent of them 
burned Only six of the mjured died The 
mortality rate of the Wasp’s wounded was 1*2 
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per cent This is about equal to the rate of all 
U S wounded since the beginning of this war, an 
immensely important drop from the rate of 7 
per cent in the last war In the nineteen months 
of American participation m World War I the 
U. S suffered 244,675 battle casualties (not 
countmg prisoners) 39,389 killed in action, 
14,014 dead of wounds, 191,272 wounded In 
the first seventeen months of this war, 80,897 
casualties (not including the final battle for 
•Tunisia) were reported 13,294 killed in action, 
16960 wounded, 14,244 prisoners of war, 36,399 
missing It 13 especially noteworthy that m this 



Lieut Mae 0 son ol the U Sj Army Nuz^e Coips, 

IS one ot the 21 nuises servag about d huge 
ambulance planes, taking care oi soidiers being 
floi^n liom Guadalcanal to hospitils at other 
U S bases in the Pacific 

war the ratio of killed to wounded is much 
higher than m the last (probably even higher 
than the figures show because many of the 
missing must be presumed to be dead) and the 
mortality rate of the wounded much lower 
But casualties are not statistics They are 
individuals, men known and loved, who are now 
dead oi wounded, imprisoned or missmg And 
there will be many more of them betore the war 
IS won The forces of destruction excel any 
devised before, the wide geographical spread of 
the combat aieas produces new dangers and 
diseases The wounded are not the only suffer- 
ers, there are sick men, too—not hated as battle 


casualties More men on Bataan died of 
malaria, dysentery, beriberi, and malnutrition 
than ol war wounds, the sick returning to Aimy 
hospitals m the U S now outnumber tlie wound- 
ed two to one And m addition to the physically 
sick there are the mentally sick Injuries to 
nerves and minds are no less real than injuries 
to arms and legs About 30 per cent ot all 
returned soldiers hospitalized so tar are suffering 
from some neuropsychiatnc disorder 

Theie can be no escape tiom these harsh 
realities, no hiding behind a belief in super- 
human miracles 'ihe only miracles m this war 
are human miracles of knowledge, science and 
skill They can be believed in, tor they, too, 
are real 

The Medical Departments of the Aimy, the 
Army Air Forces, and the Navy (which cares 
for marines as well as sailors) have thiee func- 
tions to select men lor service, to preserve 
health, and to restore health For these puiposes 
appioximateiy 50,000 medical oifaceis — about 
one-third ot all U b doctors — ^liave voiUnteeied 
or been recruited by the Procurement and 
Assignment Service of the War Manpower 
Commission The officers and enlisted personnel 
of the Medical Corps are as subject to bombing, 
strahng, and artiueiy hie as intaniiymen oi the 
gtm crew on a battleship Then oruers are to 
save lives, which means that the first to be 
treated are not, as is often supposed, the officers 
or the men most likeiy to be able to leturn to 
duty, but the most seriously wounded To pre- 
vent death m battle is beyond the doctor’s power 
But the wounded and the sick have a better 
chance to live and to leturn to duty or home than 
they had m any earlier war 

The Wounds of Wae 

The most common wounds of war are soft- 
part wounds of the aims and legs, compound 
fractures, and bums Wounds of me chest, ab- 
domen, head, and spine are less “ common ” 
because they more often result in outright death 
on the battle-field Wounds ot the abdomen, 
which m the last war caused death to 70 to 80 
per cent of the patients who survived long enough 
to get to hospitals, now have a mortality rate 
of oniy 5 per cent There are, ot course, special 
toOiS ana methods for each type of wound new 
methods, for example, of sealing open chest 
wounds agamst air, new poiiaote N-iay 
machmes, which can be set up in field hospitals 
for use m abdommal exploration But their leal 
aavances in the treatment of wounds are the 
sulfa drugs, plasma, tetanus toxoid, and speed. 
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The great dangers from wounds have always 
been shock, hemorrhage, infection, and delay 
Science and organization have virtually conquer- 
ed all four Most of the 14,014 U S so’diers, 
sailors, and marines who died of wounds m the 
last var might have lived if the use of plasma 
had been possible and if the sulfonamides (i e , 
sulfa dru 2 s) and tetanus toxoid had been 
discovered 

In Into the Valley John Hersey wrote, “ The 
group to V Inch I attached myself were wounded 
in a dreadful wav They had no open wounds, 
they shed no blood, they seemed meiely to have 
been attacked by some mysterious germ of war 
that made them eroan, hold their sides, limp 
and stagger They were shock and blast 
1 ictims ” 

In shock as distinguished fiom hemorrhage, 
the liQuid part of the blood (the plasma) seeps 
through the capillary walls into the body tissue 
and can best be restored by the intravenous 
iniection of more plasma that simple fact was 
known as long ago as 1918 but there were no 
means of preserving b'ood and separating p’asma 
fiom cells No*- until 19S6 when the Russian 
doctor, S S Yudin experimented with the trans- 
fusion of blood from human cadavers was it 
discovered that p’asma could be separated from 
the cells and kept for treatment of shock 
Blood codec^ed from voluntary donors by the 
American Red Cross is separated, poo’ed dried, 
and packed for use in shock cases in battle areas 
Blood fract’ons such as albumin, and beef b’ood 
and the synthetic amino acids are being experi- 
mented with, but are not yet used in military 
medicine 

Sulfa Against Infection 

The use of plasma and vhole bbod has to 
a large extent removed the danger from shock 
and hemorrhage The other two maior causes 
of death from wounds — delay and infechon — are 
closely connected, for it takes time for infection 
to start-, the elapsed time before infection 
at'-acked body tissue's was estimated before thi« 
^ar, at six hours Now the sulfa drugs carried 
onto the battle-fie’ds not only by Medical Corps 
men but by the soldiers themselves have leng- 
thened the grace period by many hours, even 
bv days Each soldier is provided with a small 
kit contamme sulfathiazole pills (pepperrfiint 
flavored) which he is to take by mouth if 
wounded and five grams of sulfathiazole crystals 
to sprinkle into the wound At Pearl Harbour 
most of the wounded received hospital treatment 
within a few hours, hence it is not 6upn§iBg that 


the number of infections was low, m spite of 
many severe bums mortality vas kept beloiv 3 
per cent But at Guadalcanal the rate ivent 
down to 1 per cent and at Oran some of the 
Ameiican vounded i\ere not found for se\cral 
days and yet only 0 5 per cent of the cases that 
reached hospi als died of infection Of 4 039 
casualties on a hospital ship in the South-West 
Pacific only seven died— less than 0 2 per cent 

The naval medical officers of that hospital 
ship found, as their colleagues all over the iiorld 
are finding, that the sulfa dmgs not only reduce 



A member of the first graduating class oi living 
nurses of the U S Army e\ociiation group 
demonstrates how a blood transfusion can be 
given aboard an ambulance plane during flight 

early infection but make unnecessary radical 
“ debridement ” {le , opening up of v ounds for 
removal of dead or dyme tissue which harbours 
infection) They also make unnecessary, in mo=t 
cases, the early closing or suturing of wounds 
In general, the medical men say, the sulfas per- 
mit them to leave wounds alone, and the less 
cutting, probing, dressing, and redressing they 
have to do the less danger there is of infection 
Sources of infection may be soil contamina- 
ted by fecal matter, bits of clothing carried into 
the tissue by bullets or high explosive fragments, 
or the parasites already extant in the body In 
the past tetanus and gas gangrene have been 
responsible for many of the “ died of wounds, 
and for many of war’s one-armed and one-legged 
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veterans Tetanus toxoid, developed in 1924 
by a French bacteriologist, is given to every 
man and woman in the U S Army, Navy, and 
Marme Corps, the horrifying spasms of lockjaw, 
which resulted in death to 50 per cent of the 
victims, have been entirely conquered 

“ The gangrene ward, on a low hill away 
from the hospital sheds, was certainly sot the 
pleasantest place m the hospital,” wrote Lieute- 
nant Juanita Redmond, A N C, m J Served 
on Bataan “ The putnd odor, the ugly exposed 
wounds, the monstrous limbs where the mfec- 
tion had not yet been cut out, the agonized moans 
of ‘ Take it off, please take it off,’ made it a 
place to avoid when one could ” 



TJsmg Bed Cross blood plasma, Capt W F 
Edwards {nght), a doctor m the TJ S Army 
Medical Corps gives a tiansfusion to a wounded 
soldier behmd the Imes on the Buna front in 
New Guinea 

Gas gangrene, produced by the gas bacilli 
often m conjunction with staphylococci, is so call- 
ed because of the crepitating gas bubbles present 
in the infected area A serum (not an immuni- 
zing toxoid) IS given at the time of mjury, and 
the sulfonamides, sulfanilamide packed or spray- 
ed mto wounds and sulfathiazole given by mouth, 
have cut deaths from gas gangrene to an almost 
mdecipherable dot on the medical map Of the 
few cases that developed at Pearl Harbour none 
was fatal and none resulted m amputation On 
Bataan, however, serum and sulfa supplies ran 
out and many cases of gangrene developed And, 
it must be remembered, no drug and no surgical 
skill can put back an arm or leg that has been 
shot off 

Hemolytic streptococcus, which causes com- 


mon blood poisoning among other infections, was 
responsible for at least 70 per cent of the deaths 
from infected wounds m the last war The 
results at best were too often amputation or 
long delayed recovery Antisepsis and sanita- 
tion were the only means of fighting it, but on 
the battle-fields or even in temporary hospitals 
they were none too successful Now the sulfona^ 
mides are effective, just as they are in strep 
infections of the throat or ear Staphylococci 
(the bacteria present in boils and abscesses as 
well as wound infections) have so far resisted 
the sulfas, though sulfathiazole is effective m 
some mstances 

The sulfas, introduced to the world by 
German scientists, are considered by most lay- 
men to be miraculous drugs that cure almost 
every ill The medical men of the Army and 
Navy do not call them miraculous, they know 
that certain inhibitors, now known as antagon- 
ists, present m pus and necrotic tissue, block 
the action of the sulfa drugs As yet no 
substance to inhibit the inhibitors has been 
isolated In most instances where infection is 
well established or pus is present, the sulfona- 
mides are of little value The sulfonamides 
cannot be used indiscriminately, they are not 
panaceas, and they are not fool proof But 
without them our casualty lists would be even 
grimmer than they are 

There are two new drugs, penicillin and 
tyrothricin, not yet available for mass use but 
potentially revolutionary Penicillin, obtained 
in minute quantities from fungus mold, is many 
times more powerful than sulfas, and less toxic 
Experiments showed such bnlliant promise— 
particularly in combating staphylococci and gas 
bacilli — that doctors were almost afraid to be- 
lieve in them, but recent trials in hospitals here 
have added proof to the promise and it is hoped 
that the drug will soon go into quantity produc- 
tion Tyrothricin (or its component, gramicidin), 
from the soil-borne baccillus brevis, has been 
used with some success when applied directly 
to wounds but is more toxic than penicillin and 
not likely to prove so effective 

Tbchnkhues and Tools 

In earlier days the usual treatment of 
compound fracture was amputation After the 
Battle of Borodino in 1812, Napolean’s chief 
surgeon, Baron Larrey, performed 200 amputa- 
tions in twenty-four hours, and even as late as 
1917-18 46 per cent of all fracture cases in the 
U S Army were permanently disabled (chiefly 
by amputation) and 12 per cent died There 
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are no detailed statistics yet available in this war 
but it 18 expected thai the percentage of perma- 
nently disabled fracture cases will be only about 
10 per cent and the deaths only about 1 per cent 
That decline will be partly ci edited to two men 
Dr H Winnett Orr of Lincoln, Nebraska, and 
Dr Jose Trueta Raspall of Barcelona, Spam 
The closed-plaster method of treating compound 
fractures, developed by Orr and put into success- 
ful mass practice by Trueta in the Spanish Civil 
War, is based on the theory that rest, not repeat- 
ed antisepsis, cures infected fractures 

The fractured leg or arm is set and held by 
a traction splint, and if the bone is shattered 
the fragments are held together with metal alloy 
pins, nails, or screws The wound is scrubbed 
with soap and water,- foreign bodies and dead 
tissues are removed, drainage is provided by 
deep excisions, sulfanilamide is applied, and the 
wound IS packed wide open with vaseline-soaked 
gauze Finally, the whole arm or leg is wrapped 
in a wet plaster bandage The plastei immobi- 
lizes the muscles so that infection cannot be 
spread by muscle spasm and the resistance of 
the tissues is strengthened by complete rest The 
plaster is not changed for three or four weeks 
and then only because of the stench from the 
seeping blood and pus — and the patient is never 
subject to painful and dangeious redressings 
The method, adopted early in the war by British 
and Russians, has not been fully accepted m 
this country, but is now used, sometimes with 
variations or modifications by many U S Army 
and Navy surgeons 

Operating on a compound fracture requires 
hospital equipment and anesthesia, preferably 
general anesthesia In the last war anesthetics 
were either ether or chloroform In this war 
ether is still the most widely used, partly because 
it IS the most familiar, but sodium pentothal 
(a barbiturate) given mtravenously has proved 
quick, reliable, and easy to give except that the 
patient’s respiration and blood pressure must be 
watched carefully Its toxicity is low and it 
leaves no bad aftereffects when used in short 
operations Spinal anesthesia is used chiefiy for 
operations on the lower extremities, local 
anesthesia is not of great value m war surgery 
because it takes longer and may increase the 
chances of mfection 

Bullets or shell fragments are sometimes 
left inside the body with no ill effect, but usually 
it is necessary fo probe for bits of metal, a pam- 
ful procedure apt to remtroduce infection X-ray 
machmes, particularly the new portables, are 
useful m locatmg foreign bodies, without blind 


probing Two new locatmg devices are m the 
experimental stage one, the Berman-Moorhead 
Locator, looks like a portable radio and has an 
electric indicator that, when passed over the 
surface of the body, registers the position of the 
fiaetal It was first used at Pearl Harbour by 
Dr John Moorehead of New York who had 
arrived in Hawaii the first week m December, 
1941, to lecture on war surgery The other is a 
three-dimensional X-ray machine (showmg 
depth as well as width and breadth) developed’ 
by the three Klein brothers, New York dentists, 
who have offered their discovery free to all the 
United Nations All these machines and drugs 
and techniques help to speed the hospital treat- 
ment and recovery of the patient But speed 
in getting the patient to the hospital depends 
on fast tiansportation and organization 

Wounded men are evacuated much more 
rapidly than in earlier wars Jeeps carry two or 
four litters from the battlefield to the front- 
line battalion aid station where the wounded 
are given first aid (morphine, sulfa, splmts, 
bandages) and from there to the collecting station 
(further first-aid, including plasma) , ambulances 
transport the men as soon as possible to clearing 
stations, perhaps five miles behmd the lines, 
where emergency operations can be performed 
if necessary, from there to base hospitals by 
ambulance or by plane Sea or land transport 
of wounded from Buna to Port Moresby would 
have taken sixteen days— <by plane it took less 
than an hour Converted transport planes are 
bringing many of the wounded back to the U S 
from Austialia Sick and wounded men from 
Alaska are flown to hospitals in the States on a 
regular daily schedule 

Advance Against Bcbns 

Burns always a serious menace to the Navy, 
are frequent m all the services m this highly 
mechanized war But increasingly effective 
treatment is keeping pace with the increased 
mcidence Plasma, the sulfas, and tetanus toxoid 
give the surgeon a better chance than he ever had 
before to restore and replace burned tissue and 
skim First-aid for bums consists of four grams 
of sulfadiazine by mouth, morphine, boric acid 
ointment or vaseline, pressure bandages, and 
splints on extiemities Definitive treatment, 
given in the hospital back of the battle zone, 
continues with plasma, sulfadiazme by mouth, 
cleansing, debndement of the bjisters and loose 
shreds, dressings unpregnated with bone acid 
ointment In many cases bums (except of the 
hands, feet and genitalia) are sprayed with, 
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tannic acid and silver nitrate solution or an 
antiseptic triple aniline dye to form a coating 
or eschar, vrhich protects the nerve ends and 
wards off infection 0,,her methods of treatment 
are Pickrell sulfadiazine spray and the Bunyan 
waterproof, airtight, transparent “envelope” 
that completely encases the burned area and 
allows irrigation with saline solution All of 
these methods — ^tanning for large burns of the 
.limbs and" torso, triple dye or sulfadiazine or 
saline solution for the extremities — are infinitely 
better than anythmg known twenty-five yeais 
ago 

But bums, even when completely healed, 
leave scars and crippling contractures The 
hands of a gunner who was torpedoed six months 
ago are half-clenched and rigid, a seaman, bad- 
ly burned in Alaska, is left with his chin drawn 
down on to his chest, a pilot who crashed in 
Iceland has lost nose and lips and eyelids and 
his face is a mask Plastic surgery is the final 
step m the treatment of the burned men New 
jaws, new teeth, new ear and noses and eyelids 
and even eyelashes and brows can be given the 
patient — ^in a few weeks or months instead of 
years The Padgett Dermatome, a recently 
developed cutting device, makes it possible for 
the surgeon to take skin of an evenly calibrated 
thickness from an unbumed portion of the 
patient’s body and transplant it to the burned 
area. From 90 to 95 per cent of the grafts take 
in about two weeks 

Diseases of Wap 

The diseases of war are the diseases of 
i peace magnified by mass living, battle strain, 
and the inability to control sanitary conditions* 
m combat areas In the last war the great killer 
was influenza Malaria and dysentery are the 
scourges of this war. Medical men speak of 
them in the same bitter breath, but can not give 
statistics of prevalence — ^the only statistic they 
give IS a significant one our enemies suffer from 
them as much as our own men do Dysentery 
and diarrhoea are always present on any fighting 
front Under combat conditions, as at Guadal- 
canal or Buna, it is impossible to protect all 
food and drink from contamination 

The Shigella bacilli of bacillary dysentery 
and the Endamoeba histolytica bf amoebic 
dysentery are carried from infected feces to 
food, the disease mcidence is highest in fly- 
ridden tropical countries Bacillary dysentery is 
ten times as common as amoebic, it is also easier 
to cure Rest and sulfaguanadine (and, more 
recently, succmyl-sulfatbxazole) usually put a 


man uith a light case back on his feet in less 
than a week Amoebic dysentery is more sei ere, 
of longer duration, and in many cases produces 
chronic ulcers of the co'on Injections of 
emetine hydioch’oride intramuscularly and doses 
of caibaisone (an arsenic compound) by mouth 
followed by \ioform are standard army ticat- 
ment Carriers may harbour the cys-ts of tlie 
disease for a long time, but under sanitaiy living 
conditions are unlikely to spread it Djscntery 
is the No 2 disease enemy of the uar 

Malaiia is the No 1 enemy in the South- 
vest Pacific, the No 1 medical problem of the 
var, and the No 1 disease in the vholc vorld 
Estimates of the number of human beings dying 
of malaria each yeai vary from tvo million to 
eight million Sanitary engineering, drainage, 
and scieening can provide pro'ection from the 
maiana-carrving anophclme mosquito, insect- 
repellant lotions and ointments, clothing, gloves, 
and head nets can keep mosquitoes fiom biting 
man, and a new “healthbomb” a small can 
containing Freon, Sesame Oil, and Pyrethrum is 
leported to kill mo'ciiutocs and other insects 
within an area of 150,000 cubic feet In Aimy 
camps in the southern states the malarial rate of 
incidence has dropped to the incredible low of 

0 6 per 1 000 men, and there vas not a single 
day’s lag in the construction of bases in the 
Caribbean 

But sanitary engineers cannot drain all the 
swamps and screen all the foxho’cs in the jungles 
of the Solomons, a soldier will not bother with 
proper clothing and head nets vhilc he fighting 
for his life in New Guinea “ Some of the guys 
coming back from Guadal look like va'king 
death, they are sick as hell and kind of ycllov 7 
waxy, even their hair looks like it bolones to 
someone else” Men fighting mobile warfare 
m malarial country vill get malaria 85 per 
cent of the troops on Bataan had it, it is report- 
ed that 50 per cent of the men in the South and 
South-vest Pacific have it today 

There is, as yet, no drug that prevents 
malaria — although hopeful experiments are being 
carried out with the sulfonamides But malaria 
can be suppiessed and, once it reaches the clinic 
stage, cured Quinine was the only known sup- 
pressive and cure for malaria until the German 

1 G Farbenmdustrie introduced the coal tar 
synthetic, atabrine, in 1933 The discovery of 
atabrine was fortunate for us, for the Japanese 
acquired the Dutch monopoly of quinine vhen 
they acquired the Netherlands East Indies and 
"our reserve would not have met the present 
demand m the Pacific war area. 
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For ten years there has been controversy 
about the relative value of quinine and atabnne 
There are quinine men who claim that atabnne 
IS unsafe except when given by piescnption and 
under medical supervision, and that even then 
It IS inettective Atabnne adherents say that 
atabnne is safer, more effective, cheaper, more 
agreeable to take than quinine Theie aie 
rumours that the Germans looled us by leaving 
an impoitant element out of the atabnne foimula, 
stories that atabnne gives patients jaundice 
They aie untrue And, besides, the long ata- 
bnne-vcrsus-quinine controversy has reahy lost 
its point If we did not have atabnne now, say 
Army and Navy doctois, we could not be fightmg 
m the Pacific They go furthei atabnne, they 
say, although it is siower acting, is just as effec- 
tive as quinine in suppressing and cuiing malaiia 
Both have drawbacks. Atabnne makes the 
patient sick to his stomach at first and sometimes 
turns his skin temporality yellow Quinine 
causes grogginess and ringing in the ears The 
“ method o.t choice ” prescribed by the Army, 
even beloie the war, was the combine QAP 
(quinine, atabnne, plasmochin) treatment 

Men at the Iront who muot be in condition 
to fight even tliough infected with malaria are 
given atabnne in small doses (o 1 gram twice 
a day on two days a week) to suppress the 
clinical appearance of the disease When they 
are letuiiicd to base camps the doses are dis- 
continued and the suppressed malaiia is allowed 
to develop Then quinine and atabnne are 
administeied to kill the asexual cells that are 
causing the paroxysms in the patient, and 
plasmochin to kill the male and female cells that 
could be sucked in by anothei anopheline mos- 
quuo and earned to fresh victims. 

In the Civil War the Northern Array lost 
two men from disease lor every one killed in 
action In World War I only one died of disease 
for every four killed in action Today the 
amount of sickness in Almy camps in this 
country is far beiow' what it was in 1^17-18, and 
the death-rate in camp is less than one-tenth 
as high Even the venereal diseases, once almost 
taken for granted by armies, have been radically 
cut down The Airay rate — ^which was as high 
as 150 per 1,(X)0 in 1918, and around 40 in 1941 
— ^is down to 35 per 1,000 The Navy rate is 
about the same 

But the war in the tropics has brought new 
dangers from certain filth-borne exotically named 
diseases Dengue, the mosquito-carned “ break- 
bone fever,” has hit a good many men in the 
South-west Pacific area. Although it leaves no 


serious aftereffects it is uncomfortable and 
incapacitatmg for a week or ten days There 
have been almost no cases of African sleeping 
sickness, yaws, leishmaniasis (Oriental sore), or 
of schistosomiasis and filariasis — ^tropical diseas- 
es in which woims are present m intestines and 
lymph glands Nevertheless, Army and Navy 
specialists in preventive medicine have issued 
specific directives for the diagnosis and treat- 
ment of these and many other unfamiliar diseases 

Every member of the armed forces is 
immunized against small-pox, typhoid, and 
tetanus And men and women going into or 
through countries where other preventable or 
partially preventable diseases are endemic are 
immunized against them against yellow fever, 
for example, in Central and South America, 
cholera m Asia, the East Indies and the Middle 
East, typhus in Euiope, Africa, and Asia, and 
bubonic plague in any area where there is any 
sign of epidemic among humans. 

Malaiia may be the No 1 medical problem 
of the postwar period Anopheline mosquitoes 
aie piesent in most parts of the world, including 
the U S and where there are anophelme mos- 
quitoes theie can be malaria All that is 
necessary is a carrier, and many carriers will 
retuin from the war Precautions already are 
being planned, programs are under way to 
educate doctors in non-malarial sections to 
recognize and treat malaria, planes retummg 
fiom foreign countries are disinfected and 
examined for malaria and yellow-fever mosqui- 
toes, men coming back will be sifted through 
ports of debarkation and given tests before 
demobilization But the administrative work 
will be diflScult and many men may escape 
examination and detection The Army and the 
Public Health Service are still trying to work 
out a practical airtight system of control of 
malaiia and of any other epidemic diseases that 
might be transported to this country 

Wae on Nehves 

Aircraft, tanks, and submarines have pro- 
duced special problems of injury and psychic 
disorder that were relatively unknown and 
unimportant in World War I Preventive 
medicine is of greater value in the solution of 
these problems than therapeutic measures The 
selection of men physically and psychically able 
to stand the strain of long confinement in sub- 
marines, of cramped positions m tanks, of high- 
altitude flying and nerve strain in aircraft, has 
required physical and psychiatric screening tests 
far more rigid than those given m other branches 
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of the service The School of Aviation Medicine 
at Randolph Field, Texas, under the direction 
of Air Surgeon David Grant, and the Navy’s 
'School at Pensacola, Florida, have not only 
worked out tests to select crews but have train- 
ed air medical men and flight surgeons to deal 
with the particular physical and neuropsychiatric 
distuibances that flyers contend with 

Anoxemia, or lack of oxygen, and aero- 
' embolism (similar to the “ bends ” of deep-sea 
divers) were well-known high altitude problems 
before the war High altitude flymg is even 
more dangerous for men engaged in combat than 
for test pilots because men m combat cannot 
always take precautions, such as preflight oxy- 
genation, to reduce the danger of aeroembolism, 
cannot equip themselves with pressure suits and 
their planes with pressure cabins Pilot selection, 
the strict exclusion of men with low tolerance 
to high altitudes, is still the best answer to the 
problems 

Most important of the “ disease ” of avia- 
tion m war is pilot fatigue (which means 
bombardier, navigator, and gunner fatigue as 
well) Pilot fatigue has been defined as “ a 
convenient category used to classify certain 
phenomena that are essentially unknown or not 
clearly understood, yet nonetheless real” It 
can range m seriousness from simple physical 
tiredness that can be cured by a good night’s 
sleep to a senous psychotic condition that 
grounds the flyer for life Under ideal condi- 
tions the flight surgeons can keep careful watch 
over the men and make sure that they are 
grounded for a few days if they show any sign 
of nervousness, tiredness, or fear But such ideal 
condilaons seldom exist m the fighting zone and 
a tired crew may have to go for many days 
without sufficient rest 

The neurotic reaction known as flying 
fatigue, flying stress or fatigue syndrome is 
chiefly a result of the prolonged suppression of 
normal fear reaction The mamfestations are 
anxiety reactions, psychosomatic disorders, 
mmor depressive swings, and mild hypochondria 
with the patient losmg his zest for flying or 
perhaps bemg unable to fly at all Major John 
Murray, a psychiatrist on the staff of the Army 
Air Surgeon, believes that the mcidence of 
fatigue would fall if each man could be assigned 
to combat duty for a definite penod of time, he 
wants to establish rest camps “ far enough away 
from the scene of operations to be free from the 
tension and danger— yet not so fan distant as to 
make the flyer feel that he has been evacauted 
because he has cracked” Early recognition of 


nemopsychiatnc disturbances and adequate 
treatment m rest camps return most flyers td 
duty 

Technically there is no such thing as war 
neurosis or war psychosis War increases and 
intensifies the neuropsychiatric conditions, as it 
does the physical diseases, of peacetime Every 
man has his breaking point and in war, parti- 
cularly in this war, many men are brought nearer 
the point wheie the normal neivous system can 
be smashed The most frequent form of all the 
war neuroses that were lumped under the mis- 
leading term “ shell-shock ” in World War I is 
anxiety neurosis, produced in most cases by the 
conflict of pride or honour with fear Less than 
10 per cent of the shell-shock cases in the last 
war actually had concussion from bursting shells, 
in fact 2,000 cases of shell-shock developed a 
day or two after the Armistice was signed 

The other mam classifications are psychotics, 
psychopathic personalities, .and those with 
psychosomatic disorders In the last war the 
most frequent psychosomatic symptom was 
“ soldier’s heart ” Today it is dyspepsia 
(Peptic ulcers, severe indigestion, etc ) Dyspep- 
sia seems to occur most often when troops are 
mactive It is a prevalent disease among the 
British soldiers at home The Swiss Army has 
the highest incidence 

In any normal person the conscious or 
unconscious fear of death, disablement, and 
pain may cause a nervous or mental breakdown, 
the collapse is unforeseeable and unavoidable— 
and usually curable But in too many neuro- 
psychiatiic cases now developing in the Army 
the patient was “predisposed,” le, he was 
potentially neurotic or psychotic He should 
never have been taken into the service A good 
psychiatrist, with plenty of time to test the boy 
and a full record of his -past behaviour, probably 
would have turned him down But there were 
not enough psychiatrists. Selective Service 
Boards had to fill their quotas, and the psychia- 
tric examiners at induction centers gave only 
five-minute interviews, if any (The Navy has 
had a better record, though it too is short on 
psychiatnsts) Recent improvements in Army 
examination and special training in psychiatry 
for general medical officers are expected to 
lower the number of predisposed neurotics and 
psychotyjs taken into the Army-— and to lower 
the number of neuropsychiatric cases coming 
out of the war 

Dunng and immediately after World War I, 
97,577 neuropsychiatrics were admitted to 
Army hospitals, 30,000 are still there In 




A U S medical soldier sdmimsteis lifc-givmg blood plasma to a wounded Ameiican half a 
nulo behind the Allied fiont Jines in Sicily 

Courtesy USOWI 



The marine was wounded on Tulagi and flown to a hospital ship He has a shell wound m his thigh, 
a broken leg, powder bums of the hands and face and was suffering from shock He might have died 
of infection or shock without speedy medical care, sulfa, drugs and plasma 

Courtesy Fortwe Magaaine. 








TJ S Major Fieldme of San Cailos California, directs the landing of an American amphibious 
group vm a public address system as they moved ashore in the Salerno area 



photograph shows a group of London school-children working on a farm during their 

summer holiday 






NEW TOYS PROM OLD 




care and pensions these men have cost the U S 
at least a billion dollars, and in human waste 
and suffering the cost is incalculable The rate 
of neuropsychiatric incidence in World War I 
grew” from 14 per 1,000 men at the beginning of 
the war to 44 at the end, today the late is 27 
per 1,000, and growing Battle wounds and 
malaria are the chief causes of hospitalization 
in the combat aioas, but neuropsychiatric 


diseases lun them a close third There is no 
vaccine against psychosis, no drug to prevent 
neuiosis Advances in the recognition and treat- 
ment of mental disoideis must come not from 
scientific laboratories but from the mind of man 
himself 

Reprinted fiom Fortune magazine for July, 1913 
through the couitesy of Foihive and USOWI 


NEW TOYS FROM OLD 

By LESLEY BLANCH 


Bbrchtesguien and Nuiembeig aie names which Rbmabkable -Development 

fall heavily upon the ear today We think of Today, most'toy-maikets of the world are 
one as the home of Hitler, of the other, as the closed There is little time for tm soldiering 
scene of Nazi Party rallies Yet to many Yet in Britain, haid-pressed as we are by the 
generations of childicn they spelled a fabulous 
enchantment They wcie the crystallization of 
toydom, the heart and the soul of its trade, and 
conjuted whole ranks and files of tin solidery, 
jumping jacks, hobby-horses, curicnt-cyed carved 
wooden figures, spinning tops, fuiious wn'Kl-mills 
and Noah’s Aiks loaded to the Plimsoll line 

As far back as the middle ages Gcimany 
cornered the toy market of the world, and held 
it, unchallenged, through the ensuing centuiies 
There was little competition Hans Anderson 
made his cut-out silhouettes and papci puppets 
to delight Scandinavian tots Piopcr-mmdcd 
little Flench citoyons toyed with model guillo- 
tines, chopping ofi aiistociatic knobs realistically 
Russian peasants caived naively rustic versions 
of the more polished Bavarian originals 

The boxy little tui retted schloss made to 
house a waxy Margravine, with all its prim 
farm and dairy out-buildings was translated into 
a semi-orienial, onion-domed little dump for 
dolly Boyars, thus mctamorphosised out of 
Europe into Asia At Kensington Palace, the 
future Queen Victoria dressed bun-faced Dutch 
dolls with a nice regard for contemporary 
elegance, while Cruikshank and William Blake The man is on fire watch duty m London but 
deeigneS fisures for the juvemle dram^thoee ~ 

model, paper cut-out theatres known as Penny 

Plain and Twopence Coloured,” which were demands of total warfare, there is a remarkable 
En^and’s most individual contribution to development in the craft of toy-making Not 
toydom. so much among the established 'manufacturers, 
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The National Fire faemee men are seen, m this 
photograph as they put &e finishing touches to 
a model ship 


Out of Odd Sckaps 

Restrictions have acted as a stimulus Out 
of odd scraps of mateiial and sphnteis of debris 
fiom bombed houses, their use sanctioned by 
the Government, with paint and screws* and 
odds and ends supplied by giants trom America’s 
British War Relief Fund, the childien of Biitain 
are now receiving some of the most engaging 
toys imaginable If this ingenuity can tiiumph 
over all the obstructions of the hour, suiely it 
augurs well for a revival, oi development of 
Britain’s export trade after the war It may be 
that even now, out of the luins of oui homes 
and the shreds from our clothing, we are laying 
the foundations for a future which will outshine 
the traditional supremacy of Nurcmbeig toys 

Did “ home-made ” cvei bear a stigma ? 
If so, it now takes its place beside “ hand-made," 
as being best of all Now, we see hundic'ds of 
mdividual variations on the Jumbo Teddy or 
Golly theme No two alike, each one an in- 
imitable, uniepeatable peisonality, ready to be 
invested with all those attiibutcs of the imagi- 
nation with which children endow their favouiite 
play-thmgs, and which, I feel, n\ust have faltered 
before the mechanized, mass-pi oducod, stream- 
lined replicas of grown-up life which' were 
prevalent of late years 


or for export, as among the 
amateurs and voluntary workers, 
who have determined that 
British children shall still have 
toys, regardless of all the com- 
pheated paraphernalia unplied 
by such wartime exigencies as 
the Purchase Tax, or the Limit- 
ation of Supplies Act, or any 
other restricton which must 
apply to non-essential goods 
Many of these home-made 
toys are designed specially for 
the Nursery Schools Association 
by members of the National 
Fire Service and are not obtam- 
able by the public, some are 
made by Civil Defence workers 
Some, of a constructional 
nature, are made at a Quaker 
Headquarters— the Fnends' War 
Relief, m Kentish Town, these 
have been approved by the 
Board of Education and are 





Here is a glimpse of an eidnbition of toys made by a Civil Defence 
Heavy Rescue party m then penods of inaction All these play- 
things were constructed from timber found m blitzed buildmgs 


sent out in complete sets, with directions for The Jumbo-Limbo-Land 

makmg, so that they may be copied by various How vastly preferable is this Jumbo-Limbo- 
regional toy-makmg centres all over the country, land 1 How entertaimng for the adult eye to 
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detect and trace the various materials employed t 
A portly “Babar” elephant upholstered in 
Glenurquhart tweed sutins; reminiscent of Savile 
Row tailoring, his eais lined with rosy chintz, 
tusks up to a laki'sh-looking: pia: m velvet 
sou’wester snouted with pink lingerie crepe-de- 
chine There is a brown knitted kangaroo, the 
purl and plain of her white woolly pouch bag- 
ging dangerously as two kangeroolets with plush 
pipe-cleaner tails lurch forward There is a 
rabbit in stuped sun-blind bathing-diawers, a 
monkey m a ballet skirt, a sooty picccanmny doll 
made flora an old stocking there are pnmi- 
tiye dolls ’ houses, and see-saws, fantastic 
rocking hoises, and even a locking zebra Toy- 
shops now have a distinct smack of the circus 
about them, there is a gaudy gaiety, fantasy 
long absent it is in fact a triumphant return 
to toys after years of models 


New Found Ingenuity 
Toys are said to reflect not only the fashions 
and politics of their age, but also the character- 
istics of their country And these contemporary 
toys of ours are no exception Future genera- 
tions, viewing them as the museum pieces they 
are destined to become, will find them eloquent 
not only of this age, but of the people of Britain 
today 

True, they do not say much about the war; 
diiectly, for theie are few dolls dressed as nurses, 
and fewer still as soldiers, nor are there many 
miniature warden’s helmets and dolly deconta- 
mination outfits such as I saw devised by some 
commeicial firms at the beginning of the war 
But foi all that, these home-made toys are 
deeply significant of Britain today Their making 
tells of a new-found ingenuity in the faca of 
difficulty, and their design tells of a spiiit, 
humour, and perspective, grown stronger than 
ever after foiii years at war 


BRITAIN’S electricity 

Light for A Penny 

By BARBARA STUART 


Dumno the last 12 years bcfoie 
this wai, the electrical industry 
of Great Biitain wts making 
veiy lapid progic*ss in produc- 
tion and supply to all classes of 
the population Foi many yeais 
the United States of America 
had led the world in the use of 
electiicity in the home, but dui- 
ing the last few prc-wai ycarS 
the pi ogress of Britain in the 
annual use of electnci'ty, especi- 
ally for cooking, was gi eater 
than that of any other country 
The official figures show an in- 
crease from 5,000 to 1,500,000 
users in 20 years 

An ever-gi owing number of 
householders in town and coun- 
try were beginning to discover 
that electricity could be used 
for a far greater variety ot 
domestic uses than merely the 



The engineer is standing at one of the great control boards at an 
electiicity generating station 


basic ones of lighting, heating and cooking They refrigerators, fans, water heaters and softeners, 
began to use vacuum cleaners and mstal electric and laundry appliances. They worked their 
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radios by electricity, and often their clocks as 
well, and, just before the war.^ome people were 
beginning to expeiiment with television 



The photograph shows one of the great chimneys 
of a powei station i\here much of Bn tain's 
electricity is generated 


Extended Use 

Great stiidcs were being made in the aii- 
conditioning of buildings and factoiies by means 
of electricity, and shortly before the wai the 
British branch of an American company invented 
the first portable au-conditionmg set, which was 
no larger than a radiogram and could be 
mstalled in any room of an already completed 
building 

Electricity was, .before the wai, cheaper m 
England than anywhere else in the world over 
97 per cent of its users weie paying only one 
penny, or even less, pel unit of electricity, and 
two-ihiids of this numbci paid only half this 
amount 

The use of electricity in the home had begun 
to extend from the country towns to outlying 
rural communities and no village of 400 or more 
inhabitants was without a supply of electricity 
Many smaller hamlets had it as well 

Help in Faem Woek 

One of the advantages of electricity is of 
.course, that the more it is used the cheaper it 


becomes, because the installation" costs to the 
electrical company are standard and have to be 
spiead over the number users Theiefoie, the 
counti'y villages soon found that if enough of 
then mhabitants were picpaicd to iiistal it in 
then houses, electricity became a sound economic 
venture, added to which it viould undoubtedly 
do a gicat deal to improve tlic standaid of living 
for the whole community 

Individual fanneis-^cncially a rather 
conservative class — wcic, in a steadily inci easing 
piopoition, beginning to use cloctiicity to help 
them m then faimwoik They tound that it was 
clean and cheap, and that it speeded up and 
theicby incieascd pioduction, jvhilo etouoimsing 
labour 

Then again, tlie availability of electricity 
m iiual aicas meant tliat inexpensive automatic 
elcctiic pumps could be installed to supply water 
to a whole neighbouihood, whcicvei a good water 
souice existed Tlieic was no need to lay down 



The Biitish giid sjslem for distributing electii- 
cify thioiighout the countiy is a woi Id-famous 
innovation 


extensive water mams from the nearest town 
It also meant that many large factories were 
erected in country districts, instead of on the 
outskirts of towns, a matter of vital importance 
in wart/ime 
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As a result of steady technical improvements 
m the generation of electricity, much less coal 
IS row needed in its pioduction This is another 
fact of gloat impoitancc in waitimc, when the 
fuel lesouices of the countiy have to supply so 
many vital needs 


the nearest point of the Giid can be almost im- 
mediately connected up for the use of factories 
and dwellings usually fed by the damaged 
station, while a gang of engineers from the near- 
est Control Centre is rushed to repair the 
breakdown 


Nation-Wide Organisation 

Theie is a gicat national pool of spare 
equipment and a nation-wide organisation for 



la I owns llip oveiliPid giid hystem ih not a practical method ot 
diistiilnilion and the ciblcs lie theieloic laid undcrgiound 


Harnessed for Transport 

In most large towns electricity plays a large 
pait in the tiaiispoit arrangements Tins is 
particulaily the case in London, 
wheie the gieat undeigiound 
railway system is luii electrical- 
ly, as well as the tiam and tiol- 
ley bus scviccs .Thcie are also 
an inci casing number of clectri- 
cally-dnycn deliyery vans on 
the sticcts, the use of which 
means economy in petrol, so 
vital to the wai effort 

Again, the sticara* of 
London’s stiect traffic is laigcly 
cPndolled by the agency of 
automatic electiic tiaffie lights 
Duimg waitimc the use of 
electiicj'ty foi ,sticct lighting is 
piactioally non-CMstcnt, but in 
noimal times nothing can be 
gayei than the biilliantly coloui- 
ed elect! 1C adveiiiscmcnts which 
flash and ylittcr m London’s 
Piccadilly Ciicus, oi the blazing 
lights, in the shop windows of 
London’s West End, which make 
the sticcts as light as day 

Grid System 

By the yeai 1937 it had become obvious to 
those lesiionsible loi the clectncal industry as a 
whole that an unbroken supply of electricity 
must somehow be guaranteed to all paits of the 
countiy one which would be pi oof against both 
oidmaiy breakdowns and damage and the fai 
greater iisks of enemy attack, should war eyei 
come to Biitain Consequently, the famous 
'*Giid System” came into being, by which a 
vast Intel -connected nctwoik of clcctiical supply 
mains covers the whole countiy 

This system ensures that an alternative 
supply of electiicity can be directed to any 
distiict where the local generating station may 
be put out of action Electrical current from 


leiiaii and mutual aid, upon both of which all 
clcctiical undci takings can call in an emergency 
S'oic and Control looms aie scattered all over 
the countiy, with staffs leady foi instant action 
day and night 

Electiicity is also used extensively m con- 
nection with Civil Defence It has made possible 
the ventilation of undergiound shelters, as well 
as providing them with lighting and heating 
Electrical pumping apparatus has also been 
installed, which, in many cases, begins to work 
automatically as soon as serious flooding starts 
when water mains are damaged by enemy action 

The service lendered by Britain’s electrical 
industry before 1939 was of tremendous unpor- 
tanee, but is now of inestimable value as part 
of her war effort 


INDIAN WOMANHOOD 


Misses Chandealekha and Nayantaea Pandit, 
daughters of Mrs Vijaylakshmi Pandit, aie now 
in America as students of Wellesley College m 
the Eastern' U S State of Massachusets Miss 
Chandralekha is the first recipient of the Mae- 
Img Soong Scholarship, established by fiicnds of 
Madame Chiang Kai-shek, the foimer Mae-ling 
Soong, on the twenty-fifth anniversaiy of hei 



Misses Chandralekhai {lejt} and Nayantaia Pandit 

graduation from Wellesley The photograph 
shows that they aie oni their way to their classes 
at Wellesley College 

Miss Bani Ghosh, daughter of Capt J M 
Ghosh, MB DPH (London), DTM & H 
(Cantab*), Chief Medical Officer, Tnpura State, 
who created a record having passed the Matri- 
culation Exammation of the Calcutta University 
in 1939 in the First Division at the age of 
10 years 7 months, passed the last B A Examin- 
ation, 1943, as a non-collegiate student at the 
age of 14 years 7 months only 

Miss Mibabai Pushpanathan, daughter of Mr 
Paul Pushpanathan, Advocate, Cuddalore, has 
stood first m the first class in Chemistry, this 



Miss B.ini Gno--Ij 

year in the B A Examination of the Madras 
University at the early ago of 18 ami wtih awaid- 
cd Sumlaiam Ayyai’s Piize loi Choniihtiy 



Miss Mirabai Pushpanatfun 




THE WORLD AND THE WAK 

By KEDAJR NATH CHATTERJI 


The yeai is chawing to a close, and as yet the 
war does not indicate any definite appioach to 
the end on any liont In Europe the German 
leacat in Kussia is now very slowly meandering 
back across the Ukiainc and White Russia, the 
stones of “hot puisuit” and “gigantic break 
through ” sent to the pi ess by the coiiespondents 
becoming moie and inoic incongiu5us when 
studied in teims of concieto results Winter has 
already damped movements on either side and 
very soon a winter campaign with new tactics 
will have to be substituted for the great mecha- 
nised thrusts delivered by tire Russians at the 
Geimamc loiccs, or else the opposing forces will 
have to call a halt The most remarkable part 
of this withdrawal li^s been the surrender of a 
great many isolated strong points and of massive 
natural baincis stietclimg across hundreds of 
miles by the German High Command, without 
even the semblance ol a determined attempt at 
defence The most natural conclusion that can 
be drawn from such a continuous senes of extra- 
ordinary happenings is that the German war 
machine is ciumplmg up and that the civilian 
front must be heading on for a collapse On the 
other hand, in this gigantic retreat, covering 
hundiods ot thousand square miles, the German 
army has not experienced any major disaster 
involving mass destruction oi captuie of men and 
material despite extreme activity of the Russian 
forces, which have continuously deliveied laige- 
scalc thrusts with gicat masses of tanks and 
mechanised artillery onto the letieatmg Germans 
The Geimans have consistently yielded ground 
whenever haul pressed but even the most detei- 
mined assault has tailed to break through to a 
sufficient depth that would enable a pmcer 
movement to be initiated nor have suipiise 
manouvies over widely scpaiated areas succeed- 
ed m springing a trap around the defending 
forces It must thciefoio be admitted that so 
far the German High Command has been able to 
keep this retreat within the limits of control 
possible under the circumstances and that the 
retreat has not as yet shown any signs of 
degenerating into a rout 

On the Italian front too, the Germans 
have shown that in spite of a major disaster like 
the Italian collapse, their planners lor the defence 
of Europe can stage a determined stand against 
an opposing force that possesses unchallenged 
command ol the seas and a marked supremacy 


in the air The beginnmgs of tire Italian cam- 
paign were disastrous for the Axis It brought 
about the collapse of the second biggest 
European partner of the Fascist alliance, and it 
lesulted in the virtual knocking out of some of 
the hardest fightmg units of the German army, 
like tlie Herman Goenng division Indeed with 
the imprisonment of Mussolini, the acceptance 
of the Allied terms of Armistice by Badoglio 
and the surrender of the Italian Navy that 
follow ed,*it seemed that the Nazi forces in Italy 
were trapped beyond all chances of escape and 
that a major campaign against the Axis defence 
lines in the Balkans and south-eastern France 
by the Allied forces was a matter of weeks only 
British and American papers— that aie just 
reaching us— of that period all openly predicted 
the beginning of the end of the Axis in Europe 
and hopes were entertained by even the most 
cautious ol war-commentators tliat at long last 
the inevitable had plainly shown its face and 
that the prelude to ^e Gotterdannnerung of the 
Hitlerian pantheon was in its openipg chords 
But Mussolini was rescued — ^which was a major 
disaster for the Allies— and the German High 
Command showed that it was still capable of 
tackling desperate situations by skilful utiliza- 
tion of every natural barrier and by an 
employment of extremely well-planned defence 
tactics, earned out by forces completely under 
control of the supreme command By these 
methods the German High Command has suc- 
ceeded in staving oft the complete collapse of 
Fascism in Italy, and is trying now to reorganise 
Mussolini’s army, to rekindle Italian antagonism 
to the Allied Nations and to erect substantial 
barriers to the progress of the Allied armies 
across the peninsular area to continental Italy. 
It it succeeds it would mean the pinning down 
of the Allied effort to a terrain that is as un- 
smtable for a plan of assault on a major scale 
as natural obstacles can make it, which in its 
turn would mean the gam of much valuable 
time for the re-organisation of the defence 
measures, mstituted by the German High 
Command 

The re-taking of two of the Dodecanese 
islands are parts of this programme, and that 
fact coupled with the fierce counter-attacks that 
led to the evacuation of Zhitomir by the 
Russians clearly mdicate — as was officially 
pomted out in the U. S A-4hat the Gesmans 
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are still strong and that it was still premature to 
talk about a German collapse 

In the summing up of all these factors, the 
deduction that has to be drawn is that the 
German High Command, though powerless to 
take to the offensive, in the complete sense of 
the term, in any quaiter for the present has 
neither lost hopes about regaining the initiative 
at a future date, nor does it consider that the 
war has now taken a turn that is beyond the 
control of the Nazi strategists Hitler’s speech 
was mainly propaganda aimed at the Geiman 
“ civilian front,” but there was a substratum of 
hope clearly underlying his statements At this 
stage of the war, such hopes cannot be Construed 
as being a belief in miracles nor can they be 
deemed to be diawn fiom the hallucinations 
about the supernatural powers of the Herienvolk 

The two major partners of the Axis, 
Germany and Japan are neither prone to imagi- 
nation nor do they in reality base any of their 
calculations on illusory factors supernatural oi 
superstitious m ongm In the times of peace, 
both were bereft of resources and weie virtually 
bankrupt in their national economy, but both 
were able to hold then own against vastly 
superior odds through their extremely efficient 
control and utilization of the meagre financial 
reserves at their disposal and by the meticulously 
planned and elaborately organised development 
of then industries In war too their hopes weie 
^ased on superior efficiency and skill in planning 
and it cannot be denied that these two bankiupt 
and hard-pressed nations, with far infeiior man- 
power reserves and with negligible resources of 
law-matenals, came within an ace of winning 
the war outright m 1942, and but for super- 
human capacity of the Soviet soldiei to take 
punishment— punishment of a calibre and appal- 
Img quality undreamt of before this wai — and 
for the inflexible deteimination of his leaders, 
disaster would be complete by now for the 
democracies in spite of all then money, all their 
resources and all their biave talk 

It IS absolutely evident now that Germany 
knew that she would have no chance of surviving 
even for a reasonable period in case of concerted 
military action against her by Englai^d, France 
and Russia She hoped to settle accounts 
separately with each and nearly succeeded m 
doing so even though Russia alone had far more 
fully tramed reserves than that of all the Axis 
nations in Europe put together Likewise Japan 
must have known that she would be crushed, if 
Ohmn could be armed' even partially with 


modern weapons and modern equipment Both 
Geimany and Japan knew Ih^it if the military 
and raw-matciial resouices of India vcic effi- 
ciently developed, anothci powci conipaiable 
with Russia could be put in the field, which 
would have meant destiuction of the Axis 
certainly in 1943 if not in 1942 Japan’s cam- 
paign in Burma was in the mam an attempt to 
still furthei constnet the stranglehold on China, 
and even now all the oft ensue operations stili 
initiated by Japan aie at'empLs at keeping 
China isolated fiom hei belated lielpeis In the 
case of India the position was quite diffcient 
If the poisons put in contiol of India’s affaiis 
had displayed moic capacity foi thought and 
less foi pompous inanity and worse and if 
Biitish big business had e\en paitially res- 
tiained its cupidity, then in spite of all 
the inefficiency inherent in the “ steel frame ” 
India’s war effort by the middle of 1942 would 
have been fai in excess of what it is to-day 
This IS an undeniable-Halmost axiomatic— tnith, 
in spite of all that our little tin-gods and their 
tamo wiseacres may say Axis propaganda fell 
on barien soil until September 1942, and even 
after that whatevei little huition it had, carac 
out of despaii and agony and not fiom any 
definite partisanship foi the Axis it is a he to 
say that theie ever was — 'or that eien to-day 
tlieie IS — any coherent body ol public opinion 
that was pio-Fascist in its sentiments India 
has had Fascist methods inactued on I’.ei too 
long — 'indeed flora a pciiod preceding the use 
of Mussolini — ^to have any love lor such 
principles 

It IS only out of such inefficient haiiflling 
of the sliciigth that is at the di-posal of the 
United Nations that Axis hopes cun come to 
reality Blood and sweat and tears aic easy to 
piomiso and easy enough to shed But some- 
day this process IS got to stop unless the post-war 
plan for the woild is hopclc'^s bankiuplcy 

It seems to even the man in the sticct 
that the hopes of the Axis ho m the staving off 
of the Second Front— we mean the leal and 
genuine article — ^until the Russians become war- 
weaiy, and in the postponement of the Allied 
campaign against Japan until she has finished 
tooling up for mass production of modern 
armamente and her plans for the consolidation 
of major gams reach completion The initia- 
tive, in all matters, now is fully in the hands 
of the Allies But time is of the essence now, 
more so than ever before, and therefore so long 
as there is delay m takung action, there are 
grounds for the revival of Axis hopes. 



CHANDASAHEB IN MARATHA CONFINEMENT 

March 1741 — ^June 1748 

By Rao Bahadur GOVIND S SARDESAI 


Through the kind oflSices of my friend Mr 
Shankdi Lakshman Vaidya of Wai I was able 
to discovei a lot of useful histoiical information 
in his family papers which only lecently came 
into his hands His ancestois \\ere influential 
bankers and politicians at the courts of Shahu 
and the Peshwas, having probably migrated to 
the Maharashtra uplands from the west coast 
(Kankan) during the days of Shivaji Then 
first famous ancestor Raghunath Bhatt died in 
1686 His three sons Bhaskar, Balambhat and 
Vishvanath had dealings with several influential 
members of the Maratha rdj such as the Peshwas, 
the Bhonsles of Nagpur, the Angres of Kolaba 
and others After Vishvanath's death m 1760 
his son Baburao became a trusted colleague of 
Nana Fadnis Baburao died in 1795 and his son 
Narayanrao worked through the last days of 
the Maratha rdj and died in 1828 

Among these Vaidya papers I found a few 
valuable letters written by men on the spot 
graphically describing Raghuji Bhonsle’s capture 
of Trichinopoly and its able defender Ciianda- 
saheb in 1741 and the same general’s capture 
of Cuttack in 1745, as also the capture by 
Tulaji Angre of Anjanvel and Golkot on the west 
coast History already knows these Maratha 
exploits, but the Vaidya archives supply details 
of surpassing importance In this paper I am 
givmg free translations of a few letters about 
the capture of Trichinopoly and the consequent 
confinement of Chandasaheb in Maharastra 
for seven long years I wish to draw 
the student’s attention in this connection to a 
paper read by Rao Bahadur 0 S Snnivasachari 
on the caieer of Chandasaheb at the Trivandrum 
session of the Historical Records Commission 
last year The present find makes a consider- 
able advance in our knowledge of that event 

Nilkanth Raghunath, one of Raghuji’s 
subordinates, writes from Kolar in Karnatak to 
Vishvanatii Bhat Vaidya at Satara on 26 April 
lt41 

“You already know that our armies arrived befoie 
Tnehinopoly and besieged it now for these three months 
Under divine favoui the place was ultimately taken by 
Ra^uji Bhonsle after an heroic effort He pitched ms 
own t^t m front of all others right on the ditch withm 
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easy shots by the defendeis, and captured the place 
iftei starving out the gamson 

'^Befoie Raghuji anived on the scene, Fatesinli 
Bhonsle had come ahead with his troops towards Trichi- 
nopoly, when Chanda Saheb who held it, sent his Diwan 
Ramrao offeiing two lacs of rupees and requesting the 
withdrawal of the Maratha armies Fatesinh accepted 
the pioposal and prepaied to retire When Raghuji 
came to know of this, he disapproved of Fatesinh’s 
compromise and marched strai^t against the place 
determmed to take it by assault At this conduct of 
Raghuji Fatesinh felt deep mortification, withdiew his 
aimies from the action and^remained a passive spectator 
ridiculing Raghuji’s boast of stoimmg the place Thus 
an open rupture came about between the two Chiefs, of 
which Chanda Saheb was not slow to take advantage 
He quickly summoned to his aid his bi other B'lde 
Khan from Madura As soon as Raghuji received this 
intelligence of Bade Khan coming with five thousand 
troops, he despatched Bhaskar Ram against him in 
advance The two encountered each other about 14 
miles South of Trichinopoly Bhaskar was accompanied 
by a contingent of Fatesmh’s party led by Haibatrao 
Jadhav, Pandhre and Gorkhoji Bhaskar TTiese had a 
stiff action lasting for three days, m which Bade Khan 
was killed and all his men annihilated Bade^ Khans 
dead body was brought by the Marathas in triumph 
This event damped Chanda Saheb’s spint and in abject 
terror surrendered Trichmopoly to Raghuji, who planted 
Fatesinh’s flag on the foit at an hour after sunset on 
Saturday Ram-navami (14 March 1741) Thus Provi- 
dence gave Raghuji a grand victory and enabled him 
to keep Chanda Saheb a prisoner m his custody He 
offered four lacs to obtain his release, but before the 
terms could be concluded, Raghuji despatched Chanda 
Saheb undei Bhaskar Ram's escort to Berar I write 
these details foi your information to be repoited to the 
Chhatrapati 

‘^Unfortunately a severe ailment of rheumatism 
at this very moment has seized Raghuji since the 
capture of Trichinopoly All kinds of lemedies are 
being constantly tned but so far without effect The 
malady goes down a little and then uses agam Foi 
some time even hope of life was lost, but during the 
last week signs of improvement are distmctly visible 
It appeals that the complaint is caused by some super- 
human agency which is being removed by the invocation 
of divine lemedies Raghuji has handed over Tnehino- 
poly mto Fatesinh’s charge The latter m turn has 
appointed Murairao Ghoipade as the guardian of the 
place and has moved his camp towatds Satara 

“ Here you will naturally ask me why Raghuji did 
not garrison the place with hjs own men and keep it 
for himself, the answer is that Raghuji had no distinct 
orders from the Chhatrapati on the pomt and was 
compelled to yield to Fatesinh’s piessme Fatesmh 
appointed Mtirarrao Raghuji has therefore completely 
withdrawn his attention from the affair ThuSj such a 
fine capital place of uncommon value seems to have 
been lost by Fatesinh too Raghuji could not helj? this, 
and for good reason which I will explain 
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^^Ever since Raghuji made known his desire of 
appointing his son Janoji to the vacant throne of Tan- 
jore, a severe ill-feehng has come about between the 
two Chiefs, and Raghuji has smce given up making 
any proposal or offering any advice to Eatesmh So 
when Tnchmopoly was subsequently captured, Raghuji, 
quietly withdrew all his men and yielded to Fatesmh s 
wishes But you must remember that without Raghuji^s 
unexampled valour, to which God is witness, the place 
could not have been taken A devoted servant of the 
Chhatrapati as Raghuji is, he is content to accept what 
little piece of bread his master would give him But 
as you are on the spot with the Chhatrapati, Raghuji 
relies on your efforts to vindicate his claim — and get 
the injustice rectified You must not keep quiet over 
this predicament Here is a chance for you to prove 
your attachment to Raghuji It is unfortunate that 
the two Chiefs should have been so violently estranged 
This IS all the request ** 

This eloquent letter explains the circum- 
stances m which Trichinopoly figures so 
prommently in the Maratha policy of the day 
The last portion of this letter requires a word 
of explanation. The wnter of it is a subordinate 
of Raghuji and writes freely what Raghuji could 
not himself decently utter He persuades the 
addressee Vishvanath Bhat Vaidya to exert his 
influence with Shahu and have Tnchmopoly 
restored to his charge The whole episode must 
be studhed m its proper settmg as regards the 
political circumstances of the moment 

Ever smce Shahu and his Peshwa Balaji 
Vishvanath had obtained formal grants from 
the Emperor of Maratha claims, they had 
sketched a programme of expansion which was 
rigidly followed by Shahu and his Peshwas 
Expansion m the north was rapidly accomplished 
by Bajirao I, but for various reasons that in 
the south came long to be neglected and delayed, 
but it was never lost sight of altogether In fact, 
Shahu personally cared more for this southern 
undertakmg in which the fate of Tanjore and 
Tnchmopoly was mtimately mvolved Both 
these important seats of old Hmdu power were 
then m serious trouble on account of Chanda- 
saheb’s aggression, which it is necessary to follow 
minutely and chronologically In 1736 Chanda- 
eaheb had seized Triclunopoly by outwittmg the 
helpless Hmdu queen and then set his heart 
upon reducmg Tanjore also, which came to be 
mvolved m serious troubles of succession after 
Raja Tukoji’s death m 1735 The kmp of 
Tanjore were pious moffensive rulers, devoted 
more to learning and fine arts than to the stem 
needs of politics which circumstances made 
obvious After Tukoji’s death his Ram Sujan- 
bai struggled as best she could to preserve the 
State and m her sore need appealed to Shahu 
for help agamst Ohandsaheb’s greed An old 
Matos paper dated 6 August 1739 says, “ Shahu 


Raja about two years smce had meditated a 
design to fall upon this country with a powerful 
army under the command of Bajirao in order to 
revenge the insult offered his relations by the 
ambitious intention of Chandasaheb to put him- 
self forcibly in the possession of Tanjore” 

But Bajirao having been preoccupied m the 
north, first in his campaign at Bhopal agamst 
Nizamulmulk and thereafter with the troubles 
caused by Nadirshab’s invasion of Delhi, 
Shahu grew very impatient, himself started for 
the south from Satara and ultimately despatched 
a strong expedition under Fatesmh and Kusaji 
Bhonsle, his own illegitimate sons; but not being 
sure of the capacity of these two to manage 
matters successfully, Shahu commanded Raghuji 
Bhonsle to support the expedition, with definite 
instructions, that “ you must work m harmony 
with Fatesmh, who has already proceeded to 
Tanjore and in conjunction with him restore 
our cousins of Tanjore to power and possessions, 
of which they have been deprived by Chanda- 
saheb Tnchmopoly and the other places of 
the- Karnatak should also be reduced to Hindu 
rule and made to yield annual tnbute half of 
which should be utilized for the expenses of army 
and the other half remitted to the king ” 

Thus the long contemplated expedition at 
last made its start early in 1740 and reached 
the Damalcheri pass m April, when the Nawab 
Dost All of Arcot came on to oppose the 
Marathas A sanguinary figlit took place for 
several days The Nawab’s forces weie louted, 
and Dost Ah and his son were slam along with 
several valiant captains Having achieved this 
victoiy on 20th May, Raghuji ai ranged the 
affairs of Arcot and Tanjore. In this connection 
it seems from the letter quoted above that 
Raghuji tried to have his son Janoji invested 
with the kmgship of Tanjore, a step which 
Fatesmh highly resented Raghuji himself 
dame from the Bhonsle family and was ambitious 
to secure a royal throne of his own It is well- 
known that havmg failed at Tanjore in this 
object, he later tried to have 'his son Janoji 
adopted by Shahu at Satara When foiled even 
m that attempt, he finally centred his ambition 
on Nagpur and Bengal 

While Raghuji was occupied with the affair 
of Tnchmopoly as mentioned above, Mir Habib 
of Cuttack came to be ousted from Orissa by 
Aliwardi Khan and bemg caught by the glow 
of Raghuji’s fame m the Karnatak ran to seek 
his help Ra^Uji’s ambition thus received a 
fresh impetus He had not a moment to lose 
and made up his mmd to compensate for the 
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loss of Tnchmopoly by a fresh venture in 
Bengal Chandasaheb was already in his 
custody and was reported to possess immense 
wealth and resources Raghuji was in sore need 
of funds for raising new armies and as Chanda- 
saheb would not easily meet the inordmate ran- 
som that Raghuji demanded, he immediately 
despatched this conspicuous war-prisoner to 
Berar m the proper custody of Bhaskar Ram, 
trymg to wre^ as much out of hun as possible 
through a good many years of patience 
Chandasaheb continued to remain m Berar 
for three years to the end of 1744, when he came 
to be transferred to Satara as the sequel will 
show. 

It was Vishvanath Bhat the addressee of the 
letter quoted above who induced the prominent 
bankers of Satara, Vithoba Wakde and Ram- 
chandra Malhar Barve to negotiate a loan to 
Chandasaheb with a view to his release by 
paying off the ransom demanded by Raghuji, 
who came for that purpose to the vicinity of 
Satara In July 1744, Vishvanath Bhat liius 
writes to his brother from Raghuji’s camp . 

“ The amount of Chandakhan’s ransom as now final- 
ly agreed to by both the parties is to be seven and a half 
lacs of rupees, and Janoba undertakes the guarantee 
for payment on behalf of Ramchandra Malhar Please 
mform Janoba and Wakde of this and send their written 
consent to this anangement I am also writing to 
Govmdrao (Shahu’s Chitms) It seems the affair is now 
completed as we had planned ” 

Thus Raghuji Bhosle agreed to accept 7^ 
lacs as ranson for Chandasaheb and deliver him 
into lie hands of the Sataia bankers, Wakde 
and l^mchandra Malhar Barve and Govmdrao 
Chitnis (representing Raja Shahu) Raghuji 
came specially near Satara to ratify the agree- 
ment and effect the delivery of the prisoner 
Early m August 1744, Raghuji was at Deur, his 
Imnii village near Satara, and mvited the parties 
for executing the document of debt and the 
delivery of Chandasaheb. On August 8, 
Raghuji writes to Vishvanath Bhat, “I have 
received your letter intimating that you are 
commg to meet me here with Govm(&ao and 
Vithoba Naik Wakde, Janoba, Shamrao and 
Tnmbakrao are already here We are now wait- 
ing for you Please come at once ” Again, on 
26 August Raghuji writes, “I have today 
moved to Wathar, please meet us immediately 
with Govmdrao and Vithoba and brmg the 
documents for being signed concemmg the 
affair.” The arrangement was finally conclud- 
ed on September 6, 1744, when Ramchandra 
Malhar Barve gave the followmg agreement to 
Ba^uji m writing ; 


“The ransom of Chanda Khan has been agreed 
upon to be 7J lacs of which 4i lacs is on his own 
account and the remaining 3 lacs for his son, Abid Ah 
I have accepted the arrangement and taken charge of 
Chanda Khan on whose acooant I am pasnng you 
4J lacs which I shall recover from Chanda ^an direct 
You have kept his son with you as a hostage for the 
3 lacs” 

At this time Chandasaheb himself was 
somewhere m Berar near Aurangabad, and some 
guarantee was requiied for his poper security 
until the actual amount was recovered from him 
This was also effected at the same time at 
Wathar by Visvanath Bhat Vaidya, the banker 
Vithoba Wakde, and Baburao Konhar (nephew 
of Bhaskar Ram, who had just been murdered 
by Aliwardi Khan near Katwa) These three 
passed a deed of guarantee to Ramchandra 
Malhar, who had paid the amount to Raghuji 
Bhonsle This guarantee ran thus 

“Raghuji Bhonsle has delivered Chanda Khan to 
you on leceiving from you four and a half lacs You 
now require a guarantee for his safe custody We there- 
fore undertake to deliver Chanda Khan to Shamji 
Govind Takle (the Peshwa’s Vakil at the Nizam’s 
Court) near Aurangabad within two months from this 
date (5th Sept , 1744) ” 

The paper is signed by the three guarantors. 

This IS all that the Vaidya records yield 
on the confinement of Chandasaheb There are 
further entries in which the monly dealmgs of 
the ransom have been alluded to, right upto 
1750, but these papers do not refer to Chanda- 
saheb personally Wq^ can safely deduce the 
following conclusions on the confinement of this 
distinguished personality Chandasaheb was 
captured on March 14, 1741, and taken by 
Bhaskar Ram to some place in Berar (possibly 
Bham near Chanda) Raghuji went direct to 
Satara, explained the affair to the king and 
immediately proceeded to Nagpur to equip 
Bhaskar Ram’s first expedition into Bengal for 
which Mir BTabib had been waiting there That 
arrangement havmg been completed, Bhadcar 
started for Bengal in December of that year 
(1741) and Chandasaheb continued in Raghuji’s 
confinement For three yeais thereafter nego- 
tiations went -on for his release Chandasaheb 
had no fimds and could not procure the ransom 
demanded, and until the payment was made 
Raghuji would not release him During this 
mterval Chandasaheb induced some of the 
bankers and influential persons of Shahu’s court 
to advance him funds to effect his release. By 
the end of 1744, he was brought to Satara and 
securely kept in that fort by the guarantors 
Ramchandra Malhar, Vithoba Wakde, and 
Visvanath Vaidya, — Govmdrao Chitms obtaining 
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the necessary sanction of Shahu Theieafter for 
three years and a half from December 1744 to 
June 1748, Chandasaheb continued at Sataia, 
by reason of his not getting funds for lepaymg 
the bankers These records throw no light on 
Chandasaheb’s residence ^at Satara Some de- 
tails of his captivity are given in a recent paper 
by Rao Bahadur C S Simivasachaii Nizam-ul- 
mulk I died on May 21, 1748, and as soon as 
•Chandasaheb received this news at Satara he 
managed to effect his escape in June and proceed'^ 
ed mto the Karnataka We do not know whether 
he paid his debt to the Satara bankers oi not 
In addition to a sweet tongue and wmnmg 
manners, Chandasaheb possessed an extra- 
ordmary capacity for dissimulation and state- 
craft In the Maratha country he secured the 
good graces of most of the important personal- 
ities, Shahu, his Peshwa, Raghu]i, Fatesinh 
Bhonsle, bankers like Ramchandra Malhar and 
Wakde and the Vaidya brotheis From Satara 
Chandasaheb intrigued with the Nizam also 
But everybody distrusted him, knowing his 
antecedents well It was common knowledge 
then at Satara how treacheiously he had behaved 


towards Rani Minakslii Aininu of Tiiclunopoly 
The followmg extract fioni Madnis m Olden 
Times, speaks for itself 

“In 1732 the Raja of Tntluiiopoli hail diod ^^lthout 
leaue His fust wife ^ucceedod to the Gcncinrapnt m 
confoimity with the dcwie of the deceased Raja 
Chandasaheb, son-in-law of Nawib Dost Ah, seized the 
oppoitunity of getting pos•^c•sslOll oi Hut (.ipilal She 
was pie\ailed upon to adiiiil hiiii with a hodj ol tioopa 
mto the city of Tiicliinopoh , ha\ iiig hut tihen an 
oath on the ICoian that he would ii t in not lung to liei 
detriment He thus seized the oily md unpu-oned the 
lady, who died of giief The kingdom ol 'riiclunopoly 
yielded to the aulhoiilj of lln lulhli-.' Chandi” 

With such histoiy behind him, all his cunning 
and capacity availed Chandasaheb little Most 
of his wealth fell into Duplcix’s hands at Pondi- 
cherry, where he had caiued it ioi safety 
Dupleix did not even advance him the amount 
of his ransom as settled at Bataia Foi a good 
long time Chandasaheb served as a valuable 
pawn m the hands of the vaiious parties 
scrambling for powei It is an iiony of fate 
that he met his death on June 3, 1762, at the 
hands of the king of Taiijoie, whose possessions 
he for long had coveted 


THE FOOD CRISIS : HOW TO MEET IT 

By Pbof RABINDRANATH CHATTERJEE ma 


The great Bengal famme of 1943 which has 
ri^tly stirred the imagination and sympathy 
of the whole of India imperatively demands that 
there should be no repetition of the present 
grim tragedy in 1944 oi afterwards That feeling 
of assurance, however, can hardly be generated 
if the Government adheres to its present policy 
of lookmg at the problem exclusively in terms 
of procurement from the so-called surplus 
districts at home and from surplus provinces 
outside, and of distribution iJirough approved 
agents and channels, while giving a compara- 
tively scant attention to the so-called ‘Grow 
More Food’ campaign which has so far been 
little more than a mere slogan The confused 
policy of the Government can easily be under- 
stood if we ]ust remember the emphasis with 
which the Government until recently harped on 
the element of speculative hoardmg as the 
pjrmcipal cause of the food shortage and conse- 
quent abnormally high pnee of food-stuffs and 


the apparent alacrity with which the Government 
made a volte-face and came out with the confes- 
sion that there was acute food-shortage in the 
province However, since to err is human, we 
have no desire to criticise at length the 
Government for its errors of omission and of 
commission perpetrated in the past The 
practical and all impoitant jiroblem of the 
hour is to find out ways and means where- 
by Bengal may cease to be the ‘beggar' 
province of India To achieve this end, it is 
essential that the Government should, in our 
opinion, shift the emphasis from distribution to 
production This, of course, does not m^n that 
we under-rate the distnbution aspect ot the 
problem But even as regards the handling of 
the ‘distnbution’ problem, we feel that the 
Government’s policy leaves much to be desired 
The Governmait’s attempt to supersede the 
regular trade channels with the help of a few 
favoured big traders can hardly be claimed to- 
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be a success fiom the point of view of the general 
consuming public. On the other hand, there is 
a substantial element of truth m the general 
criticism that such a policy has contributed to 
the denuding of the countryside of necessary 
food-stuffs Similarly, the policy of ‘ controlled ’ 
prices which has been hectically followed and 
abandoned and again re-adopted, apparently to 
suit the Government’s policy of bulk purchase, 
may be with justification criticized for having 
caused temporarily at any rate a complete dis- 
appearance of food-stuffs from the market, and 
for havmg caused a complete, if temporary, 
dislocation of the trade in the affected food- 
grains We, therefore, appeal for a greater 
degree of imagination and a larger dose of 
wisdom m the pursuit of the Government’s 
policy of procurement and distribution 

So much about the errors of commission 
But it is the error of omission on the part of the 
Government which to our minds constitutes the 
most signal blunder on the part of the Govern- 
ment Our thesis is that intrinsically there is 
no reason why Bengal should continue to be one 
of the most devastated areas of India from the 
agricultural point of view, that Bengal can easily 
grow all^the food-crops which her teeming 
population mcluding the immigrants from Burma 
and Assam and the Armed forces at present 
stationed in Bengal require and that m the pro- 
cess of tiding over what may after all turn out 
to be a temporary, though extremely grave and 
agonismg crisis, we may succeed in letting loose 
the flood-igates to an unexpected and even un- 
believable tide of all-round happiness and 
prosperity in the neglected rural areas In other 
words, we hold that, given imagination, organi- 
zing ability, and above all, a genuine will and 
determination to conquer difficulties, it is perfect- 
ly feasible to convert our present unprecedented 
crisis into a great oppoitumty and a startmg 
point m the long over-due task of rural 
leconstruction and revivalism 

In the following few paragraphs we shall 
attempt to sketch briefly the tentative outlines 
of our proposals for the practical solution of a 
well-known though officially comparatively 
ne^ected part of the food problem The first 
thmg to be done is a complete overhaul of the 
present Department of Food and Civil Supplies 
The Department must immediately make a 
complete survey of the possibilities of reclaiming 
and cultivating the vast tracts of land which 
have been officially described as "cultivable 
wastes ” in the Agricultural Statistics of Bengal 
fGi*4{>41-42, The servioeaof- engmeeis, agricul- 


tural experts and of economists with business 
expenence should preferably be requisitioned for 
making a rapid, business-like survey for which 
a good deal of spade-work has presumably been 
done by tlie Survey Department, the Forest 
Department, the Irrigation Department as weu 
as the Revenue Department Roughly speaking, 
nearly -Jrd of the total cultivable area ot 
Bengal is lying idle today though it is easily 
practicable in most cases to transform these 
regions into good arable lands within an incredi- 
bly brief period with the help of a few tractors 
which may be already in the possession of the 
Government in adequate quantities or alterna- 
tively for which if the existing stock is in- 
adequate, the British or the American Army 
may be approached foi making good the 
deficiency 

Secondly, the Food Department must 
ascertain the actual extent of the food deficit 
in Bengal for which up til now there are no 
correct statistical figures According to the 
1941 Census Report, the total population of 
Bengal stood at a little over 60 millions m 
1940-41 If we take into account the subsequent 
annual net mcrease of Bengal’s native popula- 
tion and add to it the number of Armed forces 
who look to Bengal for their ration supply as 
well as Bengal’s approximate intake of the 
immigrants from Burma, Manipur, etc , Bengal’s 
total population at present possibly does not 
exceed 64 millions Now, according to Sir 
Azizul Haque’s statement before the Central 
Legislative Assembly, Bengal’s total iice produc- 
tion in 1941-43 was ^ million tons We do not 
know whether there is any correct statistics of 
the actual production of nee m 1942-43, though 
it can be easily presumed that owing to the 
Midnapore cyclone and fioods, and the denial 
policy of the Government, the total rice produc- 
tion in Bengal must have been somewhat lowei 
On a rough calculation, the total rice production 
in 1942-43 may be calculated at 'l\ million tons. 
Now, taking the average of consumption of 
cereals to be 1 lb per day, the total annual cereal 
food requirements of 64 million people come up 
to a little below 11 million tons Assuming that 
wheat, millets, etc , account for 1 million tons, 
the balance of total food deficit comes up to 
10-7i or 2-^ million tons of nee or other cereals 
Now, according to the Agricultural Statistics of 
Bengal for 1941-42, the total acieage of cultur- 
able wastes for the different districts of Bengal 
comes up to nearly 2 million acres ' Taking the 
average production of rice per acre, according 
to the traditional method, to be SXB or 18 
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maunds, we can have an additional f million 
ton of paddy production from the proposed 
extension of cultivation If intensive methods 
of cultivation are employed m some of the areas, 
the eorrespondmg output can be multiplied at 
least twice Moreover, the cultivation of new 
virgin lands may yield a better average of crops 
t.bq. n the cultivation of old, long cultivated lands 
Again, m so far as some of these lands may be 
found to be suitable for both the Aus and the 
Amm crops, we can have a corresponding fur- 
ther mcrease of production Again, if millets 
instead of nee are grown, we can have five to 
SIX crops in the year If, after all these steps 
are taken, a deficit is still found to be inevitable, 
some of the lands at present under non-food 
crops may be compulsonly diverted towards the 
production of suitable food crops We believe 
that if all the above steps are properly taken, 
the calcuated deficit of 2^ million tons may 
easily be met At the same time, the numerous 
marshy and waste lands which are to-day 
servmg as breeding-grounds of malaria, ‘the 
arch-enemy ’ of rural Bengal, will be effectively 
cleared, thus ushenng quite a new chapter m 
Bengal’s history The food crisis may then on 
retrospect look like a blessmg in disguise 

If the well-meanmg cntics sneer at our pro- 
posals as being utterly unpractical and utopian, 
our reply is that there is nothing mtrinsically 
impracticable in our fundamental suggestions 
The first difficulty will, of course, be as regards 
the acquisition of these waste lands which m 
many cases may not be Government Khas lands 
To overcome this difficulty, we suggest that the 
Government should immediately impose a 
lumtive tax on all lands lying fallow for more 
han one year which can.be evaded by leasmg 
»ut those lands to any person or body of persons 
vho may be willing to reclaim and cultivate 
hem The evasion privilege should, of course, 
>6 also granted, if the owners themselves take 
0 active cultivation on their own account The 
imposition of this punitive tax may also be use- 
ully supplemented by the passing of a 
egislation or an ordinance enabling any person 
r Corporation to cultivate any cultivable 
allow land as self-appointed lessees on the pay- 
ment of a nommal lease money (which in any 
case should not exceed the land revenue and 
land cess accruing in respect of the land or lands 
affected) to the actual owners of the land*when 
the latter come forward with the necessary title- 
deeds. The practical benefit of this proposed 
ordmance or legislation will be that many small 
farmers may be thereby enabled to mcrease 


their acreage under cultivation, by bringing some 
neighbourmg idle lands under cultivation, 
without being harassed by the existing vested 
legal rights m those lands ’ Once the land pro- 
blem IS solved, it is not difficult to find solutions 
for the other agiicultuial problems There is no 
dearth of agricultural labourer in Bengal Apart 
from local supply of labourers, a considerable 
section of the destitute population affected by 
the Midnapore and Burdwan disasters as well 
as by the present unprecedented famine condi- 
tions may be gradually diverted towards the new 
cultivation , zones where they might be first 
employed in test works and where some of them 
may be ultimately permanently settled This 
policy may at once convert a large part of the 
present ‘unproductive’ expenditure on ‘gratui- 
tous’ relief into ‘productive’ expondituic and 
effectively prevent the inevitable moral and 
physical degeneration of the destitute popula- 
tion and at the same time lighten the buiden on 
the harassed tax-payer. 

As regard^ capital and organisation, we may 
make the following suggestions Where indivi- 
dual farmers are able and willing to cultivate 
neighbounng fallow lands, perhaps there is no 
problem at all, except possibly the question of 
the availability of seeds which may be supplied 
by the Government The real stumbling block, 
however, may be presented by the cattle situa- 
tion which has already become highly alarmmg, 
owing to the unrestricted activities of the meat 
contractors for the Army We suggest that a 
conservator of live-stock should be immediately 
appointed to safeguard the cattle position and 
that the sale of cattle for slaughter purposes 
should be brought under a strict licensing system. 
The organisation problem can best be solved 
either by the policy of direct State cultivation of 
vmte lands or by encouraging existing or new 
agricultural joint-stock companies or co-operative 
societies to participate actively in the ‘Grow 
More Food ’ campaign The Government may 
easily embark upon actual reclamation and 
cultivation of waste lands which it is m a 
position to do with much greater ease than any 
private person or corporation The services of 
the experts in the Agricultural Department, 
Irrigation Department and Public Works 
Department may be easily requisitioned for this 
experiment m collective scientific farming. If 
these suggestions smack of socialism (although 
Russia IS our ally), our reply is that the 
Government’s present large-scale tradmg venture 
IS no less objectionable on grounds of pure lamez 
fanre philosophy. The time and the desperate 
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plight of the country imperatively demand that 
nothing that can be done should remain undone 
on grounds of some unscientific, pre-conceived 
bias If the question of capital difficulty is 
raised, our reply is that if the Government could 
arrange to raise loans amounting to several 
crores of rupees for its bulk purchase schemes, 
and if it could afford to incur a loss of Rs 7 
crores for famine relief and for supplying nee 
to its small employees and to the* poorer section 
of th^ public at subsidy lates, there is no reason 
why it should not be able to raise the necessary 
amount of cultivation finance, particularly at a 
time when agriculture has to all intents and 
purposes become a highly paying proposition 

If, however, the Government for any reason 
whatsoever is not willing to embark upon large- 
scale cultivation either at all or on the necessary 
scale, it may at least encourage in all possible 
ways existing or new agricultural joint-stock 
companies to come foiward in the service of the 
supremely important cause of a famine-stricken 
people This encouragement may be given m 
the following ways First, agricultural joint- 
stock companies whether existing or new which 
are oi may be engaged predominantly in the 
cultivation of food crops may be exempted from 
the application of the new company ordinance 
Thus existing agricultural companies may be 
enabled to increase their share-capital and new 
agricultural comp|,nies may be promoted purely 
out of dividend-hunting motives without any 
delay or uncertainty implicit in the new company 
ordinance 

Secondly, we suggest that cultivators and 
agricultural companies engaged in growmg food 
crops should be granted some rebate m respect 
of their liabilities under the proposed Agricultur- 
al Income-tax Act corresponding to the acreage 
of virgin lands which they may bring under 
plough^ while the loss to the Treasury may be 
recovered either out of the /suggested punitive 
tax on fallow lands -or by steepening the rates 
or gradation of tax on non-cultivating absentee 
land-lords (the maximum amount of the rebate 
payable io agricultural companies may not ex- 
ceed total tax liability, the progressive scale of 
the rebate being graphically describable in the 
shape of an asymptote) 

Thirdly, we suggest that the Government m 
all its departments should always be prepared 
to give moral, technical and matenal help in the 
shape of the, supply of tractors, threshers, seed- 
drills, harvesters, seeds, etc , to all such pioneers 
in the exploitation of virgm lands If adequate 
modem agricultural machinery are not available 


in the country, the Government, while begmning 
work with the available stock, may import the 
necessary quantities Ather from Great Bntam 
or from the U S A under lease-lend arrange- 
ments, a task which may not be very difficult 
at present in view of the opening of the 
Mediterranean and the improvement of the ship- 
ping position Agam, the requirements of 
working capital of these pioneer Indian back- 
woodsmen may be partly supplied, if the able- 
bodied section of the destitute population is 
transferred to the new cultivation zones and the 
official and non-official philanthropy does not diy 
up until the arrival of the next harvest season 
In the above few paragaphs, we have briefly 
outlined our proposals, based on well-known 
facts and commonsense, which we claim, contain 
the germs of a genuine all-round and honourable 
solution of the present acute famine conditions 
in the province The food crisis in Bengal is 
the result of past chronic neglect of the possibi- 
lities of agricultural development, both exten- 
sive and intensive, in our provmce There is 
intrinsically no leason why Bengal should go on 
starving because Burma rice is not available, 
or because the more fortunately placed sister 
provinces of India cannot spare as much food- 
stuffs for Bengal as she mightf require, or because 
the existing trans-continental railway systems of 
India cannot speedily cope with all demands 
for food transport to and from distant places 
in the midst of a total war The unchallengeable 
lesson of our present heart-rending trag^y is 
that we must plan our agncultural economy or 
we must perish or become beggars The 
Government of Bengal in our opinion, while it 
may be commended for its efforts aimed at 
securing tempor|,ry food ‘ credits ’ or ‘ quotas ’ 
from other more fortunately placed provinces 
under the Central Government’s food procure- 
ment plan (or from Australia and Canada) , and 
while it may be at liberty to pursue its-present 
policy of relentless pursuit of the never-to-be- 
found speculative hoarder and may thus appear 
to a detached observer in the tragi-comic role 
of the proverbial cat runmng in vain after its 
own tail (m view of the fact that the Govern- 
ment’s bulk purchase schemes make it the 
greatest smgle hoarder of food-grains), must, 
if it is to be true to its salt, bend its principal 
energies m the direction of a determined 
' production ’ drive and thus teansform Bengal’s 
crisis mto her opportunity, if only it can catch 
somethmg of the divme spmt which made 
England’s conduct after Dunkirk one of the 
supreme romances m the world’s history. 



THE UTE SETH MATHDRAHAS OF TANGANYIKA 

Br SwAMi BHAWANI DAYAL 


I BEQAED persons, who sre gifted with riches untold but 
devoid of a sense of duty towards their nation Md 
country, and who are constantly engaged towaids their 
own selfish ends with the one aim of amassing wealth 
without the least thought of their less fortunate brothers, 
a sinful burden on Mother India and Humanity alike 
An Indian poet in his Hindi poem has rightly said for 
such a type of mean and selfish people whose lives are 
worthless 

“ Out of the dust he had taken form 
And back to the dust he will go, 

No eye will waste a single tear 

When humbled to the dust he will bow 

But Seth Mathuradas Kalidas Mehta of Dares- 
Salaam in Tanganyika Territory, was not at all 
the type of wealthy men as desenbed above He 
possessed a leal human heart which pulsated m concoi fi- 
ance with the affliction of his nation and countiy, and 
he alwa}^ entertamed the lofty ideal and ambition 
for the upliftment of his struggling community At a 
glance one would have perceived the strength of his 
character He was an admirer of tiuth, kmd and 
benevolent, fai from vanity and artifice and above all 
strongly despising self-advertisement, the epidemic with 
which axe affected Ike majority of our pubhc workers It 
was for his lovmg and kmd nature that he was regarded 
m the highest esteem and loved by all persons who 
knew him 

Though I had been acquamted with him foi more 
than a decade our fnendship to'ok to a stronger bond 
when I met him on board at Dares-Salaam while on my 
way to Bombay in connection with the Segregation Bill 
of the Union of South Africa I saw before me a man 
of medium height, slightly built, very simply dressed, 
his eyes sparkling with a splendour of a strange radi- 
ance, and an aura of wisdom plamg on his countenance 
addmg a lustre to hia forceful personality I was 
exceedinglr sui prised at his plainness and what struck 
me most was nis unassuming manners An unuttered 
question framed itself in my mmd if he is the person 
at whose feet a fortune reposes 

Dunng the same evenmg after having dehvered a 
public 'Speech under the auspices of the Indian Associa- 
tion of Dares-Salaam, he mvited me to “ Chandra Villa,” 
his personal residence situated on the sea^ore It is a 
very beautiful mansion mdeed and the dancing waves 
on the seashore m the moon-bathed serene mght added 
more to its glorious and picturesque appearance I 
must admit that I have had the firat opporhinity to see 


an Indian bungalow situated m such poetical suiround- 
ings Here he had arranged a dmncr party for me in 
which were piesent ma^ piommrnt pcsonalities of 
Dares-Salaam including Hon Dr S B Mallick and 
Hon D K Patel, Membeis of the Tanganyika jK'gisla- 
tive Council, Mr U K Ojha, the ediloi of Tanganyika 
Opinion and Mi V R Boal, the rditoi of the Tat^an- 
yika Herald 

Seth Mathuiadas was bom at Porbandcr and he 
came to Tanganyika in the humblest condition but 
with his vigilance and industry he shortly succeeded in 
amassing such a vast amount of wealth that he was 
soon acclaimed the most prosperous and le idmg business- 
man and agriculturist in that territory of Tanganyika 
With the expansion of his wealth and business, withih 
him also grew the desire to use the fniits of his labour 
for the welfare of his community He possessed a 
heart broader than the vast expanse of the ocean 
and though he was a man of the world by Izamin he 
was almost saintly m nature encircled within bene- 
volence and generosity Seth Mathuradas was a bene- 
factor to all No one returned fiom him disappointed 
All the religious and social bodies and institutions of 
Arya Samaj aie flounshmg and advancing in East 
Afnca today with his financial help, which we all 
could be proud of He was a true champion of 
Hinduism but never in his lifetime did he choose to 
contaminate the ideals of nationhood by pursuing any 
sectarian policy He was loved bv the Indian public 
and equally respected by the Government who recently 
had conferred upon him the title of MBE 

In 1941, while on my way to India from South 
Afnca I had the fortune to meet him foi the last time 
when he kindly presented me with an English type- 
wnter which I am today using m the seivicc of our 
brethren overseas On parting from him I did not for 
a moment imagine that this would be our last meetmg 

At Dares-Salaam, he breathed his last and 
bade farewell to this mortal world at quite an early 
age of fifty-one His untimely death is a great loss to 
our countrymen abroad who have lost one of their 
greatest well-wishers and benefactors This loss could 
not be easily filled > A lamp which burned for half 
a century is now extmguished leaving the honzon of 
Indian settlers m gloom impenetiatable My fervent 
prayer to Almighty Parmatma is that He in his mercy 
may lend eternal peace to the departed soul and 
grant strength and fortitude to his family tp bear this 
great bereavement 
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ENGLISH 

INDIA SHOULD KNOW TURKEY By F 
Eeymow Cole Thacker & Co, Ltd, Bombay 194$ 
Pp 179 Price not mentioned 

The visit of the Tuikish Press Delegation to India 
inspired Seymoui Cole to write this book obviously for 
Inaian readers Without mmimizmg the value of the 
effoit made by the authoi to make Turkey better 
itoown in India it may be said that there is hardly 
anything in this catalogue pattern of chromcle with 
which Indian scholars and publicists are not moie or 
less familiar The republican revolution, secularization 
of education, Kemalism in national regeneiation and 
social uplift, emancipation of women, industrial and 
financial development, rebirth of the Turkish national 
army are topics with which the Indian intelligentsia are 
fairly acquainted The wealth of information which 
Seymour Cole furmshes in his monogiaph could have 
been better ai ranged and mterpieted The book con- 
tains all the signs of having been wntten in a huiry 
Moreover, the authoi forgets m many of his observa- 
tions that the book is intended for Indians and not for 
Englishmen, and thus makes the mistake of placing 
emphasis on thmgs in which Indians can scarcely feel 
interested But what is almost amazmg is that in the 
final chapter of the book, Seymour Cole admonishes 
Indians to take a lesson from post-war Turkish history 
for the purpose of achieving national mdependence He 
sets out a simple nme-point formula which, if earned 
out successfully, would transfoim India into another 
Turkey — ^national, modem and progressive Needless to 
say that this formula betrays complete ignoiance of 
Indian conditions on the part of the author But m 
order to appeal consistent he quotes M Atay, the 
leader of the Tuikish Press Delegation, who, in course 
of his vanous statements m India, claimed to be a Turk 
first and Muslim next, and gave a rebuff to the Muslim 
Leaguers by asseiting that ^‘Turkey does not beheve 
m pan-Islamism or pan-Islamic federation of any kmd, 
or even pan-Turkism (p 168) 

The book contains a number of pictonal illustrations 
which aie marvels of photographic art 

Monindramohan Moulik 

MOBILIZING SOCIAL SERVICES IN WAR- 
TIME— A Symposium Edited by J M Kumarappa 
Department of Research and Publications The Sir 
Dovahji Tata Graduate School of Social Work Byculla, 
Bombay Price Paper Cover Rs $<•$ and Cloth Cover 
Rs 

Ten men, each emment m his own special field 
of work, have contributed ten articles to this S3nnposium 


The long-drawn war has given nse to many social 
pioblems some of which demand immediate attention 
Family Security, Food Situation, Nutiition, Refugees 
and Evacuees, Civilian Morale, Rumour, Social Hygiene, 
Industiial Welfare, Public Health Services, Relation 
between the State and the Social Services, — these are 
the problems which have been specially considered m 
the treatise 

The reviewer has no hesitation in admittmg that 
many of the ideas and suggestions conveyed through 
the articles are leally brilliant and that the detailed 
lecords of what have been successfully achieved m 
other countries truly inspiring As he cannot however 
shut his eyes to the realities of the present situation m 
his own province, viz, Bengal, all the valuable ideas 
and suggestions contamed in the book seem to him to 
have as much value as beautiful architectural castles 
built in the air He may be excused for feeling that 
the time for planning plausible schemes is definitely 
past and that immediate action is what is necessary 
Academic discussions about plans are anachronisms in 
the piesent dangerous situation of the country We 
think, however, given smeere desire on the p^rt of all 
concerned really to do something, critical consideration 
of the suggested plans may prove helpful when the 
next crisis overtakes our social life 

S C Mitra 

BROKEN SILENCE By Muza Ahmad Sohrab 
Picblished by Universal Publishing Co , BO, Vesey Street, 
New York City, USA Pp 608 Price $BJ0 

It IS the story of a schism in the Bahai movement — 
a reform movement which started in Persia just a cen- 
tury ago (in 1844) and which has ramifications now in 
most countries of the world including tlie United States 
Those who are not Bahais — as they call themselves — 
or are not intimately connected with their activities, 
will not perhaps find much of mterest or of use m the 
book It 18 not calculated to captivate the general 
reader, except indirectly The Broken Silence is the 
silence of the author who was branded as a rebel and 
a heretic by the orthodox Bahai organisation There 
was even a lawsuit to restram him from the use of the 
name Bahai and also from certain publications The 
suit was decreed in favour of our author The author 
contends that this deciee of a court of law is an asser- 
tion of the fundamental freedom of spiritual life which 
IS the birth-right of every human being The orthodox 
gioup attempted to stifle this freedom but failed This 
IS the element of general interest in the book The rest 
IS the story of a personal squabble and sectarian 
stru^Ie 

It is the same old story that we have m the history 
of all rehgions The seer sees the light and propagates 
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it and founds ius leligion Aftei lum come the organis- 
ers and admmistrators with their rules and canons Re- 
belhon, ex-communication and ostracism follow New 
sects and sub-sects arise And society becomes an ai^a 
of stnfe and wrangle Bahaism is no exception to this 
lule Possibly it indicates the presence of some inherent 
defect m man’s spiritual make-up, which can only be 
lemoved if spiritu^ life is modell^ upon a new pattern 
But who will delineate this pattern ^ 

U C Bhattachaejfe 

HOW INDIA PAYS FOR THE WAR By Pioj 
K T Shah Fmtihha Publication, Bombay Pp 16 i 
Price Rs S-8 

This wai IS not of India’s o'wn seeking and as such 
she has no moral iesponsib±ty India is not free and 
as such all commitments in connection with this wai 
are being made by an alien government 

The huge wai expendituie is bemg shaied by India 
proportionately under an Agieement with Impenal 
Bntam which howevei is not always fair to India 

Indian finances are not strong enough to hear the 
burden of a war of this gigantic nature by all oidinaiy 
methods of taxation The defence expenditure of India 
for war jenrs only mcluding Budget figures of 1942-43 
and 1943-44 comes to Rs 66513 crores and counting 
normal defence budget at Rs 4618 crores (pre-wai 
1938-39) the excess of Rs 43423 croies is entnely due 
to this wai supposing that the war will be o\cr h'v 
March, 1944 

India has to finance Butish wai pui chases and 
facilitate Amencan wai purchases m India By the 
end of 1942-43 these figures totalled somewheie near 
700 crores Steilmg Securities are created by the Bntish 
Government at home which swell Currency Resene of 
the Reserve Bank of India which issue currency notes 
against the securities These do not represent any leal 
value and as such this additional purchasmg power can- 
not but leact on the general price-level 'Ims war has 
given stimulus to mdustnes but m spite of government 
piomises, key industries like the automobile, the 
aeioplanc, the chemicals or locomotive industiies aie 
conspicuous by then absence, although Amencan ven- 
tures m the same field aie takmg root m the soil The 
Rodgei Mission, the Eastern Group Conference or even 
Grady Mission all contemplate to improve the existing 
mdustnes and not to launch new mdustnes so very 
necessary for the successful piosecution of war-efforts 
and post-war mdustrial reconstruction of Ihdia 

Durmg the first two years of war Britain had to 
secure war purchases from the U S A under so-called 
“cash and carry” system but on account of the huge 
nature of transaction and exhaustion of financial le- 
sources it became impossible to contmue the system and 
as a matter of rehef the Amencan Government brought 
Lease-Lend system into operation m March 11, 1941 
by an Act of the Congress It is no one way traffic 
Goods received under this system must be paid for 
ultimately unless it is deemed by the President of the 
U S A as u necessary expendituie for the defence of 
America Bntam according to Stettmius got £1,107 
millions under the system Upto January, 1943 services 
and goods transferred were as follows Russia £4565, 
Middle East and Afnca £390, Australia, New Zealand, 
Chma and India £3365 and othei Areas £114 totallmg 
£2,407 millions or $9,728 millions at $404 per £1 India 
is said to have received $295,501,494 Lease-Lend aid 
upto March, 1943, one-fifth of which lepiesents 
maohmery, tools and raw matenals 

India’s experience m the last Great War, financially 
speaking, was not happy So there is no nope of re- 


couping an;y poition of the outlay on wai by territorial 
acquisition, indemnities in cash or kind oi economic 
\d\ intagcs in othei pSrts of the world 

Taxation m India has boon inci cased all-round 
Aftei all these increases in taxation and levenue, there 
still lemains a deficit of about Rs 175 ciores to be met 
by boil owing on shoit or long teim The Government 
Iiun to take to “ concealed taxation ” or Inflation The 
huge accumulation of steiling secuutaes m the Cunency 
Reseivo at London is shown as Rescue agamst note 
issues in India The assumption of Gold and Sterlmg 
Seciuitics as synon 3 mioiis foi all piaotical puiposes is 
misleading Although stoilmg has dopieciatcd veiy 
much since 1931 by working agreement with the USA 
Dollar-Steihng exchange is being maintained at a fixed 
level By an Ordinance of February, 1941, the proviso 
to Sub-section (3) of Section 33 of the Reserve Bank 
Act which limited the rupee secuiities that could be 
hold m the cunency leseive at 25 per cent of the total 
assets or Rs 50 crores, whichever was gi eater, was dis- 
pensed with Bv this action a gieat step has been 
taken to inflate the cunency by the cioMtion of Tioasury 
Bills of the Government of India 

The author quotes fiom the itomont, issued in 
Maich, 1943 by some Indian cronomi&ts, to show the 
evils of continued rise m pneos due to inflation which 
Wa*:? charactensed as deficit-induced 

Finally, the author takes up the post-wai problem 
of the Indian Finance and (\amines the English and 
the Amencan Scheme'- of post-wni cuiienov and ex- 
change stabilization 

The most impoilint phenomenon '^mce 1931 is tlie 
decline and fall of gold and abandonment, of Gold 
Standard by nations of the world USA possess 
85 per cent of the world’s monotaiy gold m her 
Atlantic Bank Vaults The repudiation of war debts of 
the first Great War by almost all nations la also a 
significant fact 

Tlie Biitish Plan diawn up by IjOkI Keynes pio- 
poses to set up an Intel n it lonul cunency called Bancor 
(Bank-Gold) his scheme centres round the proposal 
to sot up an Intel national Cunoiicv Union oi Clearing 
House 

The Amencan Plan envisages a new woild curiencv 
Umtas weighing 13714 giains of fine gold equal to 
10 dollais, the now woild unit (of account) being freely 
coiuertiblc into gold The Intornational Stabilization 
Fund will be empoweicd to buy and sell each mcmbci 
countiy’s ciinenc> The Americin plan is more com- 
mendable 

The authoi nicely compares the two plans and 
weighs each by the scale of India’s interest and opines 
that India as a subordinate member of the Bntish 
Empne, with huge sterlmg balances an her currency 
leserve, witli inipee linked up with the depreciated 
pound, with a dominating voice of England in matters 
political and financial, m all likelihood, has nothmg to 
gam unless India joins this post-war Woild Union as an 
Independent State 

The autlioi expi esses his anxiety m legard to the 
fate of the huge sterling balances m England althou^ 
he gives credit to the authonties for repatriating some 
300 million pound sterlmg without little or no disturb- 
ance to the money market But accordmg to him 
mdubtnalization of the country with this sum would 
ha^e given more than proportionate return to the 
countiy and the Indian Exchequer If the sterling 
balances in the post-war time are utilized for pui chases 
in England only, India is likely to be a losing importer 
from monopolist Bntam and as such India shall sacrifice 
for the le-organisation of Bntish mdustnes The author 
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would rathei favour Lianfafei of India’s steilmg balances 
lo the United States at the fixed late m gold to make 
Indian contiibution to the International Stabilization 
Fund pioposed m the American Plan 

This small volume will be veiy useful and infoi- 
mative to the students, specialists and the public alike 
on account of the excellent tieatment of the subject 

A B Dutta 

LANGUAGES AND THE LINGUISTIC PRO- 
BLEM— Oxford Pamphlets on Indian Affairs, No 11 
By Sumti Kumai Chatterji and Himphrey Milford 
Oxford University Pi ess 

Withm a small compass the booklet gives an intei- 
estmg historical account of the languages of India, 
analyses the linguistic pioblems facing India at the 
present day and suggests solutions for them Dr Chat- 
terji proposes that “the * national language* of India 
should be a simplified Hindi or Hindustani, written in 
a modified Roman alphabet arranged like the Nagaii 
alphabet’* (p 31) Of course, no solution can, at the 
first instance, satisfy all interests But taking into 
consideration the various factois, the suggestions of Di 
Chattel 11 desoivo to be given a patient and dispassion- 
ate hearing and so wc commend the book to the notice 
of the whole of cultuied India, at least for a thorough 
appiociation of the situation, so ably described here 

Chintaharan Chakravarti 

THE FAEMBR-HIS WELFARE & WEALTH 
By Dr M O Bhagat, M A , PhD Introduction by 
Demn Bahadur Sir T Vi^ayaraghamcharya, KBE 
Published by the Co-operators^ Book Depot, 0, Bake- 
house Lane, FoU, Bombay Pnee Rs 10 

This IS a veiy able, systematic and tlioiough siuvoy 
of the Bhiwandi Taluki in the North Konkan, Bombay 
The survey is divided into eight parts, and deals with 
the physical and geneial survey of the Taluka, the 
pioblems of vital statistics, the problems of population, 
the problems of holdings, the problem of agiicultural 
indebtedness, the problems of co-opeiative movement, 
the mcome and expenditure of the family, and some 
village problems This survey of what Sir Vijayaragha- 
vacharya calls “an old unprogressive taluka where no 
commercial crops have been introduced and where little 
of new life and activity has found its way” yields 
several important lesults It is foimd that contraiy to 
the general law of population, higher income heie is 
accompanied by a bigger family This suggests that the 
lower income gioups arc below the subsistence level, 
as IS also evident from the high percentage of infant 
mortality due to debility particularly in the lowest in- 
come group It IS again significant that in the case of 
the two upper mcome grades the highest peak m the 
mortality curve is reached m the. age-group 30-39, but 
the peak m the case of the lowest income gioup is 
leached during the peiiod 16-19 The total effective 
fertility has similarly a very close correlation with the 
standard of living; on an average, there are 24 surviv- 
mg children per wife in the A group {le, the highest 
income group) while m the B and C groups there are 
only 21 survivmg children 

The model size of holdmgs m this Taluka is under 
6 acres The number of holdmgs less than 6 acres is 
rapidly moreasmg and has become almost double smee 
1880 There are three classes of farmers, one class culti- 
vatog lands with their own hands, whether they employ 
additional labour to assist or not, another class does 
not cultivate personally, but supervise hired labourers 
though sometimes they may take part in some of the 


opeiations, thudly, tJieie aie those rent-receivers who 
let out their lands to the tenants and receive only rent 
The first t 3 T)e constitutes the majority — ^nearly 840 pei 
cent of the total of khatedais,—>while the second and 
thud types constitute lespectively 2 per cent and 14 pei 
cent The extent of inequality becomes cleai if we 
couelate the percentage of families with the peicentage 
of land, while the A gioup (the highest mcome group) 
constitutes 108 per cent of the total number of families 
in the Tiliika it possesses 492 pei cent of the total 
land, the B gioup (the next income group) constitutes 
63^ pei cent of the total families and possesses 472 
per cent of the total land The C group (the lowest 
income moup) constitutes 25 9 per cent of the total 
families but possesses only 36 per cent of the total 
land The inevitable result is that the hipest income 
group has sufficient surplus paddy which they sell 
while the C group does not produce the entire amount 
they require The average saleable surplus per family 
m the A group is 527 khandies, that m the case of B 
gioup IS 76 khandies, but the surplus in the case of 
the C group is a negative one,— 37 khandies 

The natural consequence of such a state of affairs 
28 chiomc indebtedness Debts meurred in the three 
groups for social and religious functions are respectively 
^8, 357 and 614 per cent , debts incurred for domestic 
wants aie respectively 93, 163 and 268 per cent , debts 
mcuired foi the improvement of cultivation are res- 
pectively 21, 41 and 51 pei cent It is paradoxical 
that the C group which is practically the landless group, 
has to meur a higher percentage of debt for land im- 
provement and land cultivation while the other groups 
enjoying greatei profit escape with less than piopor- 
tionate expenditure Besides debts form the local sow- 
cars there aie tagavi loans from the Government, and 
debts to the co-opeiative societies The co-operative 
societies are however not a success m the taluka, it has 
failed only because “ it has not brought within its ambit 
all the necessary requirement of the fanner and it has 
failed to piovide for long-term oiedit” TE^ population 
theiefoie suffeis from the iigouis of the Engel’s Law 
which holds good m all the items of expenditure per 
capita except m the case of leligious expenditure which 
IS propoitionately higher in the lower income gioup 

The conclusion thus is irresistible “It can be 
seen that the central fact of rural life is poverty— 
poveity economic, mteliectuaJ and physical Without 
tackling this pivotal problem, all effoi’ts to improve the 
lot of the agiicultunsts are meffeotive Indeed, 
the advance must be all-roimd ” The author has groat 
faith m co-operation and has suggested multi-purpose 
co-operative societies for the purpose It is doubtful 
whether this huge problem can be tackled by the co- 
opeiative method, but the authoi is undoubtedly right 
m emphasismg that the drive must not be a sectional 
but an all-round one We have no hesitation to agree 
with what Sii Vijayaraghavachaiya says in the Intro^ 
duction, “Tbe book is a complete picture of the life 
of the faimers m all its vaned aspects personally 
I can honestly call this book a fasematmg study it 
lb so tiue a picture of the countryside” We recom- 
mend this extremely well-documented and ciitically 
objective study to all students of social ecology. 

Robindra Mohon Datta 

INDIA’S PLACE IN POST-WAR RECONSTRUC- 
TION By Prof K T Shah Padma PMicatvons, 
Ltd, Bomb y Pp H Pnee not mentioned 

In this small book, Prof Shah has given his own 
ideas about world reoi^nisation “A paramount, all 
poweiful, woild So\»'ereign State, armed with adequate 
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authority/^ leaving individual State-unite to deal only 
with police matters is envisaged by Prof Shah as a 
Sovereign authority which must be expressly empowered 
and enabled to intervene to maintain international 
peace and collaboration and ensure economic justice to 
indi\idual citizens The author has analysed the Atlan- 
tic Charter clause by clause and concludes that the 
creation of such a central authonty is needed to enforce 
it Such a world Sovereign must be the creature of 
its constituents’* “Universal and simultaneous dis- 
annpment” must be effected and a “sort of universal 
Arms Act must be promulgated,” “ Individual as well as 
international e^loitation must be elimmated these 
are some of the prmcipal ideals discussed by the author 
He i<^ strongly of the opinion that the doctrine of 
individual Soveieigntv must be discarded, the virtue 
of patriotism discounted, the sentiment of nationalism 
declared a crime These ideas expressed by Prof Shah 
are nothing new they have been discus^’ed thread-bare 
by political thinkers from Plato down to Karl Marx 
and Eikumn Pi of Shah has expresed his ideas about 
money in the foMowirg illuminating words “Money 
as a medium of exchange will have to be retained but 
money as a sole measure of value must be dethroned 
As a tool of commerce it is indispensable but as a 
dom nating dictating factor m public or prvate economy 
it IS intolerable ’* So\ let Russia has looked at money 
exactly from this angle of vision and has successfully 
dethroned money as a sole measure standard and store 
of value It IS merely a medium of exchange m Russia 
and nothmg more Prof Shah has very aptly drawn 
attention to this aspect x)f the problem 
’[ I D B 

RECENT JUDGMENTS IN INDIA Published 
by the Hindmthan Times, New Delhu Pnee Rs 2 only 

The book, under review, contains a collection of 
judgments of legal and political mterest delivered 
during 1942-43 by the Federal Colirt, High Courts and 
Lower Courts together with authentic records of 
heanngs 

We m India are now pa*^6ing through exceptionally 
trying times when normal legislative machinery ^as 
almost ceaspd to function and legislation by ordina’ice 
IS the order of the day Although constitutional prac- 
tice and propriety demands obedience by the executive 
to the exposition of law by the Judges but here in 
Ii^Uia e\en that constitutional check has proved illu«-ory 
wh ch will appear from India Government’s statement 
m AssemPV dated New Delhi, July 29 1943, after the 
Federal Courts judgment on the Defence of India 
Rule 26 holding it to be ultra vires, whereby it stated 
that “ this did not mean that aU persons detamed under 
the Rule were to be automatically released” 

The publication of these judgments of the Federal 
Court and also of the Calcutta High Court m convenient 
book ’'orm is both timely and appropnate 

The Chief Justice of India, Sir Maurice Gwyer 
held that “ there is no power to detain a person bec'iuse 
Government thinks that he may do something hereafter 
or because it may think that he is a man likely to do it 
he must be a person about whom suspimons of the 
kind mentioned in paragraph X (of Sub^ction f2) of 
Section 2 of the Defence of India Act, 1939 — ^Act XXXV 
of 1939) are reasonably entertained ” 

A perusal of the judgments reported m the book 
under review will not only be helpful to the students 
of law but it will help public opinion to assert itself 
80 as to make a repetition of the calamitous procedure 
undei: any ordinance promulgated either by the 
Governor-General or a Provincial Governor, impossible 
in future. People feel that detention on mere undi^ 


closed and often groundless suspicion, without charge 
or tiial, is opposed to all notions of natural justice and 
all canons of civilized admmistiation 

We sincerely believe that these judgments will be 
widely read and le-iead by all Sections of the Inian 
public who can afford to do so 

We thank the Publishers for this useful publication 
The value of the book has been immensely enhanced 
by a learned Foieword wiitten by Di Kailas Nath 
Katju 

JiTENDRA Nath Bose 

WHAT IT COST ME (Leaves from a Diary) By 
Vadigenaholh Aswathanaiayana Rao Foieword by Dr 
B Paitabhi Sitaramayya Published by the author at 
the Tnveni Office, Fort, Bangalore City Pnee Re 1-8 

Dedicated to the memory of the late Decnabandhu 
C F Andrews this book is a personal nanative that 
gives a graphic description of the Salt Campaign and 
the Non-violent movement of 1930 In a facile, story- 
telling manner Mr Rao gives a fan exposition to the 
great tiuth and ideal that have pcivadcd the Indian 
struggle for freedom 

The Don-violent movement of Mahatma Gandhi has 
leallv conf on ed on every individual, who has engaged 
himself in the national campugns, a unique experience 
of personal sufferings and a noble vision of the Swaraj 
or independence A generation of young men, on whom 
non-violence has left a permanent impression of a dis- 
cipline and an 'awakening of the Spirit,’ rightly aspires 
to pass the great lessons gained from, the struggle for 
freedom on to those who are ignorant 

Mr Rao’s narration enlivened by conversational 
touches and occasional flashes of humour is fine 
leading for every body 

Santosh Chattlrji 

GUJARATI 

GUJARATINUN ADHYAPAN By Khushrmn 
Vakd and Murti Thahur Printed at the Smat City 
Printing Press, Surat 1942 Thick cardboard Pp 9S1 
Pnee Rs 2 

The joint writers of this book aie teachers and 
between them, they have produced a work which guides 
teachers as to how they should teach Gujaiati The 
gystem of doing so is well-laid out, as both of them 
have a practical knowledge of the subject Modem 
Indian Unguages have found increasing encouragement 
m the Bombay University and the publication is there- 
fore a timely one 

A HISTORY OF GUJARATI SURNAMES By 
Prof Mrs Vinodim Nilkanth, MA Published by the 
Gujarati Vernacular Soaiety, Ahmedabad 1942 Paper 
cover Pp 153 Pnee Re 1-4. 

No such history has been attempted bciore, iind the 
treatment of the subject — ^part of it guess work— is mter- 
estmg and delightful Surnames have crept into Guja- 
rati from vanous sources, from naimios of emidoyees, 
from professions followed, from idiosyncrasies acpicted 
in individuals In fact it is a museum and the writer 
has also fully appreciated the limitations of the subject 

BALSAHTTYA SUPPLEMENT Published by 
the Baroda State Pustakalaya Mmdah Baroda 1942 
Paper cover Pp 184 Pnee annas twelve 

All the works relating to juvenile and child litera- 
ture omitted in the first part of the Balsahitya are listed 
here and it theiefore forms a volume veiy useful for 
consultation purposes It was a very good idea of the, 
Mandal to get Mr Jivaram JoiAi to prepare it. 

E. Mr J« 



A NOTE ON THE SO-CALLED “KING AND LAKSMI” COIN-TYPE OF 

SKANDAGUPTA 

By DILIP KUMAR BISWAS, ma 


It is at present generally accepted by the 
histonans of ancient India that Skandagupta 
of the Imperial Gupta dynasty reigned m 
northern India from AD 465 to C 467^ 
Though an abiupt debasement of the currency 
that occurred m his reign, constitutes a blot on 
the numismatic lecord of this mighty prince,— 
it may be observed that he on the whole kept 
up the reputation of the Imperial Gupta rulers, 
of being the only Hindu dynasty in ancient India 
whose coinage might rank as a work of art 

Of his coin-types in gold, one stands distin- 
guished, marked by some special and interesting 
features It was thus described by Mr V A 
Smith long ago 

Obviorsb — Bud standard with penona m centre of 
field, King b ire-headcd, witli cuilv haii standing in 
left field facing right, Queen standing in right field 
opposite King, King weais either a waist cloth (dhoti) 
or shoit drawers (janghiya) and uimleta, and with left 
hand grasps middle of bow, the string of which is 
parallel and next to standaid His right hand rests on 
hip Queen has Indian woman’s waist cloth (lahanga) 
and in right hand holds up to the bird-standard an 
object probably a flower 

The marginal legend is quite illegible but it pro- 
bably included the names of both King and the Queen 

Rbvebsb — Goddess Lakshmi seated cross-legged on 
lotus flower seat holding lotus flowei in left and fillet 
m right hand Legend on nght maigin— " Sn-Skanda- 
guptah ” 

Smith remarks about this particular type of 
com that is one of the rarest in the series of 
Gupta coins According to him, the analogy of 
the ‘ King and Queen ’ type of Chandragupta I 
makes it almost certam that the figures m the 
obverse are those of Skandagupta and his 
queen He further points to the so-called Two- 
Queens type of Kumiragupta’s gold coins as a 
somewhat similar case 

The clear arguments against the above ‘ King 
and Queen ’ interpretation of Smith are not far 
to seek and may be here enumerated In the 
first place it should be pomted out that the 
analogies, he has drawn,— rest on the weakest 

1 Eg,Y k Smith Ecoly History of India (4th 
cd), pp 3^29, Raichowdhun Pohtvxd History of 
Ancient India (4th ed), p 488. 

2. Jownai of the Boyol Aswiia Society, 1889, pp 
110-H, See also Smith’s Catalogue of Com in the 
Indian Mvseum, VoL I, p. 117. 


possible foundation A recent authority on the^ 
subject has attributed the Chandragupta-* 
Kumaradevi-gold coins, on stylistic grounds to 
Samudragupta and not to Chandragupta I® 
Regarding the so-called two-queens type of 
Kumaragupta I also, Allan has with some justi- 
fication criticized Smith and is content to call 
it by the non-committal name “ Pratapa ” type * 
And then m the next place Smith’s assumption 
that the obverse legend though illegible might 
probably have included the names of both the 
king and the queen, must be held as entirely 
gratuitous, Allan has, with great care, attempted 
to restore the obverse legend of this type and 
has tentatively read “Jayati” on right and 
‘_nva’ on left® Smith’s arguments thus do 
not bear scrutiny 

Let us now examine the new interpretation 
oi the type put forward by Mr Allan with much 
cleverness and ingenuity Here is the descrip- 
tion of the type given by him * 

Obveksi, —On left Skandagupta standing to ugW 
wealing waist cloth and jewellery holding bow by niidale 
at his left knee m left band while the nght reste on 
the nght hip holding arrow, on the nght, the goddess 
T-ftl-ahmi standing to left, holding imoertain object m 
uplifted nght hand and lotus with long stalk behind 
her m left hand, between them Garuda standaxa 

Legend Jayati on nght, ‘—nva’ on left 

Rbvebsb -Goddess (Lakshmi) Nembate seated fao- 
mg on lotus holding fillet in outstretched nght hand and 
lotus in left which rests on knee 
Symbol on left 

Legend—' Sn-Bkandaguptah ” 

Allan therefore differs from Smith mamly 
m the interpretation of the female figure on the 
obverse This he holds to be Lalphmi and thus 
names it the “ King and Lakshmi ” type 

The above theory is expounded with much 
leaining and lucidity But when the reader 
pauses to think, doubts begin to assail him Hjs 
arguments against Smith’s vie^ may be grouped 
under five h^ids. In the first place he holds that 

3 Allan Catalogue of Indian Com, Guptg 
Dynasties, pp Ixiv-lxvui It mould however be men- 
tioned here that recently Dr A S Altekar has attempted 
to leiive the older view of Smith 

4 Allan Catalogue, p xen 

6 Ibid,v 116 

6 IbvL 
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the uncertain object in the right hand of the 
female figure may best be compared with the 
degraded form of the fillet held up by Lakshmi 
in certain varieties of Kumaragupta’s horseman 
type On an examination of the plate^ however, 
the resemblance seems hopelessly superficial 
The object on the plate does not look like a fillet 
at all, which is so common a theme with the 
Gupta artists Smith’s suggestion that it may 
be a fruit or flower® may or may not be true, 
W it seems clear that Allan’s theory is an un- 
corroborated guess The same may be said 
agamst the nest analogy drawn by Allan namely 
that the female figure resembles that on certain 
Chattra type of coins of Chandragupta II In 
the thmd place Allan contends that there is no 
reason why the figure of the queen should appear 
on the corns In the Asvamedha types of 
Samu(h:aigupta and Kumaragupta I— the figures 
of the queens appear on the leverse holding 
chownes But Allan points out that this was 
due to the pronunent part played by the chief 
consorts of the king m that sacrifice, and on 
these corns the female figures are recognizable 
as mortals Now whether the particular female 
figure on the present corn-type of Skandagupta 
can be recognized as a mortal or not, we shall 
presently see But, there is no valid reason why 
the figure of a queen should not appear on a 
type other than a sacnfieial one, simply because 
except the case of Kumaradevi it has not appear- 
ed on Ihe senes of Gupta corns any more The 
strongest argument of Allan however seems to be 
that the female figure on the present type holds 
a lotus in her left hand Even Smith had modi- 
fied his earlier description by recognizing the 
lotus® The lotus is a well-]^own emblem of 
Lakshmi^® and this makes according to him a 
.strong case for himself TJn^rtunately here too 
'Allan makes the mistake of assummg that the 
lotus can admit of no other interpretation We 
shall presently see that it can It must how- 
ever be pomted out that it would be rather un- 
usual to expect a figure of Lakshmi holding lotus 
on the obverse of a type which defimtely has a 
seated Lakshmi wiii. lotus in hand on the 
reverse Gupta gold comage does not present 
a smgle mstance where the god or the goddess 
on the reverse is found to reappear on the obverse 


7 For a photographic representation of the frvpc 
the reader is referred to JRAS 1889, Plate III, 6 
Smith’s Inducn Mitseum Catalogtie I, plate xvi, 9, and 
Allan’s Catalogue, plate xix, 6 

8 Smith Catalogue I, p 117 

9 Ibid 

10 J N Bannerji The Development of Hindu 
lomography (Calcutta, 1941), p 332 


Only on the peacock types of Kumaiagupta I— 
the mount of the reverse-deity Kartikeya— the 
peacock appeals on the other side But here too 
the deity is conspicuous by his absence Let us 
now examine the last argument given by Allan 
namely that the female figure seems naturally 
identical with Lakshmi — ^as m the Junagacm 
Rock inscription it is emphasized that Skanda- 
gupta had been particularly favoured by 
Lakshmi The epigiaphic passage in question, 
wo quote below 

“Kiamena budhyu, nipuium piJidluij i -■ 
dhj itva, clu kiitMun guiu doadiotunl 
\ apetya, san an — manujcnclia-puti.im 
II ikbh'mih svayam > im %aiayanKhakata d ” “ 

Fleet translates the passage thus, “ — whom 
the goddess of fortune and splcndoui of hoi own 
accord selected as her husband having m succes- 
sion (and) with judgment skilfully taken mto 
consideration and thought over all the causes of 
virtues and faults, (and) having discarded all 
(the other) sons of kings as not coming up to 
her standaid”^^ So fai as the significance of 
tills passage ji& concerned — ^Allan himself admits 
that such ideas (the goddess of fortune showing 
favour to a prince) aie common to Indian pane- 
gyrics In the Bhitaii inscription also there is 
lefeienee to Skandagupta’s having made steady 
the Vacillatmg Fortune of his family^* Such 
conventional descriptions aie too common in 
ancient loyal piasoitis of India to bo made much 
of Thus the Western Chalukya kings of Badami 
are legularly given m then epigraphs the 
epithets of ‘ Sii-Vallabha ’ and ‘ SriPrithivi- 
Vallabha,’ — ^the husband of Fortune (Lakshmi) 
and the Earth These epithets wcie later on 
inheiited by their conquerors the Rashtra Kutas 
of hlalkhed Classical Sanskrit liteiature is al- 
so full of such conventional leferences Thus 
Kalidasa, placed by most scholais m the Gupta 
age, in course of his brilliant desciiption of 
Indumati’s Svayamvaia, makes the attendant 
Sunanda say “ 

‘ Nilgai gabhirmafepudaiiK^kabiiinsthaiu- - 
asmindvayain snscha feaiosvatx chn \ 
kantya gira sunitaya cha yo^a 
tvameva kalyani tayo&tntiya ] | 

Sunanda here leads Indumati beioic the 
Kmg of Anga one of the seekers of her hand and 
by way of intioducing the king to her said that 


11 Fleet Corpus Insonptwnum Jmiicaium, Vol 

111 p 59, Ime 5 

12 Ibid, p 62 

13 Ibid, p 53, Imo 10 

14 Fleet Dynasties of the Kuiuuese Distncis 

{Bombay , 1896) , pp ^-81 

15 Raghu Vamsam VI, 29. 
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the king had alieady two wives Sri (Lakshmi) 
and Saiasvati, the goddess of learning, and in 
case of hei mairiage with that prince, Indnmati, 
would be his third wife This interpretation is 
confirmed by Mallinatha’s commentary on the 
verse (tameva tayoh Sri-Sarasatyostiitiya) 
This is a poetic and conventional way of saying 
that the king was a prospeioug and leained ruler 
Numeious such references may be gathered by 
lansackmg the literatuie of ancient India in- 
cluding the inscnptions, and in the face of all 
these, Allan’s argument loses all its force 
After the publication of Allan’s masteily 
work on Gupta coinage, the oldei view namely 
that the female figuic on the obverse of the 
present type might stand foi the queen of 
Skandagupta has been given up by almost all 
scholais^** A reconsideiation of all the facts 
howevei i aiscs some positive points in favoui of 
the oldei view From the plates it appears cei- 
tain that the female figure on the obverse of the 
present type does not stand on a lotus Now a 
study of the levoise devices of Gupta gold coin- 
age reveals that except the earlier cases of 
imitation Irom late Kushana proto-types, 
Lakshmi, in almost all the instances of hei re- 
presentation on the level se, is engraved as seated 
on lotus Exceptions no doubt occur In one 
of the classes of the Chattia type of Chandra- 
gupta II Lakshmi is seen on the reverse standing 
to left with lotus and fillet Sometimes she is 
found also seated sidewise on a wicker stool But 
these cases aie laie and naturally we can expect 
her standing on a lotus on the obverse where 
she IS lepicsentcd as seated on it in the reverse 
But this IS not the case The dress of the obverse 
figure has also nothing to distinguish her from 
a mere mortal The only difficulty is the lotus 
that she holds in her left hand Now in ancient 
India the “ lila-karaala ” (oi the play-lotus) 
was an essential part of the diess of respectable 
ladies Indian literature is leplete with des- 
cnptions of heronies with “ lila-kamalas ” in 
hand Specially it was always earned when the 
heroine approached the hero In the EMia- 
iSStra of Vatsyayana, a work not later than at 


l&, Eg, 11 D Bannciji Piacinno Mudia (Cal- 
(.utta 1322 BB), p 145, al^o V J Biown The Cowi, 
of Inflm (1^22), pp 45-^ 


least 500 AD^^— it is laid down that a lady 
should approach her lover with flower, scent and 
betel in hand It is not necessary to refer here 
to the numerous descriptions of NdyikSs with 
this play-lotus in hand,— to be found m classical 
Sanskrit literature It would suffice here to 
quote the classic description given by Kididasa 
of the damsels of Alaka in his Meghadutam 

Haste lila-kamaJamalake valakuEdanuviddham 
nita lodbraprasa\arajasa paudutamanane srih | 
chudapase navakuravakam charu kame sinsam 
simante cha hadupagamajam yatia nipam \adhu- 
nam || 

The lila-kamala therefore constituted an 
important element in the dress of respectable 
ladies in ancient India We have already refuted 
the other arguments given by Allan for the 
identification of the present female figure with 
Lakshmi It seems now reasonable to suggest 
that the lotus in the left hand of the figure is a 
lila-kamala or play-lotus usually associated in 
Indian literature with respectable ladies oi 
Nayikas (heroines) If this suggestion is 
accepted, the last stronghold of the “ Kmg and 
Lakshmi ” theory will at once collapse 

The net result of the above enquiry and 
discussion IS this The identification of the 
female figure on the obveise of the type with 
Lakshmi is found to be untenable The inter- 
pretation of the lotus in the left hand of the 
figure as a “ lila-kamala,” if accepted, will prove 
hei a mortal And m that case, the likelihood 
of her identity vith the queen- of Skandagupta 
increases greatly We therefore stage a return 
to the older view propounded by Smith, but on 
entirely different grounds It is well however 
to admit that no finality can be claimed for the 
view heie given In any case, if what has been 
said IS true, it will go against the view once 
expressed by the great scholar R D Banerji 
namely Skandagupta remained a bachelor all 
h^s life 


17 Keilli A Huloiy of HansLnt Literatwe 
(1928), p ^469 

18 Kama-sutra of Vatsyayana, IV, 39 “Puspa- 
gandhatainbulahastaya \ijyaiie vikale cha tadupastha- 
nam ” 

19 Meghadutam, II, 2 

20 R D Bannerji Vangala^ Itihas (3id edition), 
Vol I, p 71 



THE NEW RACE 

By P G ROY, m a 


H G Wells in The Shape of Thugs to Come, 
The Fate of the Homo Sapiens and in his 
' other books conceives of a new civilization which 
IS brilliantly satirised by Aldous Huxley in The 
Brave New Woild It cannot be denied that 
there is a vital and urgent need for a “brave 
new world” and “brave new men” But, as 
Aldous Huxley rightly hints in his Ends and 
Means, it is a new race of supeimen that we 
need first. The new world vull then automatical- 
ly come into bemg. 

But what are these new mortals, these biave 
new men, these supermen to be Ideas are 
diverse and ideals also Nietzsche holds befoie 
us two types of supermen in The Origin of 
Tragedy There are the followers of Apollo, 
who wish to en]oy life with their intellects, and 
the followers of Dionysus who are ruled by “ les 
forces de la terre ” and wish to enjoy life solely 
with their pasSion But intellect alone or meie 
passion will not do there should be 
haimonius blending of the two 

Peace-loving men like Romam Rolland 
would like the world to be ruled by men who 
feel the pangs of existence on earth and with an 
inner, vital sorrow urging them on, create new 
things that would provide humanity with intel- 
lectual and emotional food to help its cultural 
growth These “ Hommes de Douleur ”, Romam 
Rolland's supermen like Goethe, Beethoven, 
Wagner, Rembrandt, Michsel Angelo, Tolstoy, 
Balzac, Tagore and others have helped gjeatly 
the cultural progress of Humanity But then 
efforts being individual attempts to better 
humanity, they have only succeeded in mflu- 
encing a few men Humanity, in the mass, has 
not been vitally affected by their work 

H G Wells and his school of thought 
advocate a new scientific civilization With the 
help of science, they wish to build up a new 
civilization m which a new race of supermen, 
scientific intellects, the “ Alphas ” of the Brave 
New World will lead the mass of humanity 
along the road of progress to the goal of Scienti- 
fic Perfection But such a civilization is just 
technical progress There is no cultural advance, 
there is no change in essential human nature 
Men remam what they were Only their physi- 


cal life IS made moie complex, interesting and 
perhaps enjoyable 

People of Aldous Huxley’s way of thinking 
have come to realise that tlicic is, beyond the 
realm of science, a vast, mysterious, unknown 
world These thinkers do not discard science 
but their minds travel beyond it With such 
an outlook, Aldous Huxley discusses the future 
of humanity in his book. Ends and Means 
He believes that a new w'oild can only be created 
when gifted men band togcthei and in a dis- 
interested way take up the problems of mankind 
and solve them These supeimen he aptly terms 
“ non-attached beings ” 

Aldous Huxley’s idea is not new' The 
ancient Hindus discovered this truth The 
Bhagavad Gita ordains that men should be 
what Aldous Huxley terms “ non-attached ” It 
w'as with this idea in view that the Brahininical 
order, the organisation of supeimen was instiitu- 
ted These Brahmins were as perfect as men 
of those days could be They had no attachments 
W'hatsoevei for the world Undci their rule, 
everything went well But after sometime men 
became degenerate and Brahmins also And 
the whole older ciumbled down 

Humanity has its rise and fall and no 
human ordei can endure the onslaughts of 
progress foi long History records the rise of 
humanity towards culture and civilization, 
helped by the eftoits of a few great men, and 
its fall brought about by giadual degeneration 
So, what w'e need today to help the rise of 
humanity towards culture and civilization is a 
new Brahminical order, an organisation of 
supermen Talented, healthy men and women 
of every lace, nation and religion should be 
oigamsed into a sacred ordei which would dedi- 
cate itself to the service of humanity 
Absolut^ disinterested and with no attach- 
ments whatsoever for the world, their task would 
be to fight evil in man and lead him towards 
good This new race of supermen, these neo- 
Brahmins, should with the aid of science, better 
the earthly existence of men and guided by the 
valuable spiritual experiences and rich cultural 
heritage of all mankind, lead the “ Sons of the 
Immortal ” to a higher life 



PROSPECTS OF AJV AMERICAN CENTURY 

By D V RAMA RAO, m a , ll b 


The liistonan icviewing the eaily decades of the 
present century would find, that although in the 
nineteenth cenluiy England reached the zenith 
of its powei and came to occupy a position which 
enabled hei to ■virtually dominate the world, 
it IS the Amciican lathei than the English in- 
fluence that has been on the ascendence in the 
twentieth centuiy 

The main factor that ultimately decided the 
fate of the last World- War was the vast, almost 
unlimited resouices of Ameiica and at the Peace 
Conference that soon followed the Allied victory 
the prestige and influence that America enjoyed 
was truly amazing America was looked up to 
as the deliverer of Europe and President Wilson 
was enthusiastically hailed as the new piophet 
of peace and good-will among nations, but the 
soft idealist was entirely outmanoeuvred by 
the hardened European politicians and the lesult 
was the Veisailles Ticaty which many believe 
to be one of the contributing factors that led 
up to the present war 

The reason why Ameiica let go a supreme 
oppoitunity to influence and even dictate 
European policy is to be found not so much in 
President Wilson’s lack of'rfirewdness and real- 
ism as in the pi evading American tendency to 
remain isolationist It is this tendency that 
was responsible for Ameiica’s indifference to 
the later development of the League of Nations 

Whether it was wise or not, of America, to 
have pursued an isolationst policy during* the 
early half of the present century may be left 
to the future historian to deteimine, but by 
continuing to be isolationist America was certain- 
ly prevented from playing its full and legitimate 
phrt m shaping woild policy and development 
In spite of its isolationism Amencan influence, 
however, has not been confined to the American 
shores alone, and since America joined the 
present war its influence has been one of tre- 
mendous growth Whether America will prove 
to be the arsenal of world demociacy remains 
to be seen, but as the arsenal of the most 
important war material (which is equally 
important to win the war i) Amenca’s position 
to-day IS unrivalled 

As the war proceeds the Allied Nations find 
th^selves more and more in an advantageous 
position until in the fifth year it seems quite 
probable that the Allies will win the war, and 

fi9u_9 


consequently, it is the USA, Britain, Russia 
and China that are likely to contribute the 
largest share in shaping the post-war world 

The recent proposal of Mr Churchill for an 
exclusive Anglo-American alliance is significant 
in this connection Mr Churchill, when he made* 
the pioposal, has correctly estimated the increas- 
ing importance of America in our times and 
the dominant role it is likely to play in the 
immediate post-war world Mr Churchill, also, 
presumably knows that England in future is not 
likely to be in a position to carry the Whiteman’s 
burden all by herself The Amencans who are, 
fortunately, free from an empire-complex know 
that even a combination of the Anglo-Saxon race 
on eithei side of the Atlantic may not succeed 
in reviving the happy days of the whiteman’s 
burden, for the Americans realise that the 
Eastern people have begun to feel that they are 
out to relieve the whitemen of the burden which 
should have been borne by themselves all along' 
This is the reason for the cautious comments 
of the American Press over the Churchill 
proposal Several notable Americans, including 
Pearl Buck, the well-known wnter and David 
J Brickley, National Leader of the Legion of 
Valoui, sounded a note of warning against 
America entering into such an exclusive alliance 
Mr Wendell Willkie, the outspoken statesman, 
indeed, went so far as to say that Amencans 
were going to be more interested in what happens 
in China and Russia than in all the rest of 
Europe, recognismg, rightly, the emergence of 
new progressive forces in countries like Russia, 
China and India, 

Then again, the fact that both Austraha 
and Canada have come closer to Amenca during 
this war than at any time hitherto is not al- 
together without significance While one may 
admit that the British Commonwealth has not 
ceased to be a great influencing factor one may 
be permitted to ask whether Mr Churchill, who 
has yet to realise that his only hope in prevent- 
ing an early liquidation of the British Empne 
lies m the timely recognition of the new 
awakening that has come over the Eastern 
nations — ^partaoularly India, is not actually 
helping to weaken the links of the Empire by 
followmg an Impenal policy which is entirely 
out of date No wonder, Amenca declmes to 
limit the scope of her future destmy by taggmg 
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herself to a country which is alieady wearying 
under the burden of an empiie which bears no 
relation whatever to the realities of the day 

The truth contained in Mahatma Gandlii’s 
warning uttered early in the war— that England 
would be judged by hei attatude towards India 
and that England should not miss the unique 
opportunity to give the lead to the whole world 
which, unlortuuately, went unheeded— is commg 
io be felt more and more, and to-day it is not 
so much Axis propaganda but the not inconsider- 
able body of opinion m America and China, 
which IS frankly disappointed with the British 
policy towards India, that is causing more 
embarrassment to Britain Against this back- 
ground it is easy to understand why, as Vice- 
President Wallace declared at a recent Press 
Conference, the U S A was regarded with less 
suspicion by the United Nations 

The flutter in America consequent on the 
report of the fi.ve Senators who recently toured 
the world throws much light on the evolution of 
the Amencan attitude towards the war as well 
as post-war development Amenca is only 
emuiatmg Britain and other Allies when she is 
begmmng to feel that she should take the fullest 
advantage of the opportunities afforded by war, 
— to combme self-interest with altitiism (The 
Bntish attitude towards India and Burma is not 
a little responsible for many of the recent mis- 
givings m Amenca about Bntish intentions) 

The reaction after the Senators’ report and 
the approval by the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee of the resolution pledging the United 
States to join •with free nations in preserving 
the peace of the world, indicate clearly that 
Amenca is no more going to be isolationist 
Taken against this backgiound, the recent 
American proposals to start a World Bank and 
to have control of all air fields constructed and 
equipped by Amenca assume additional impor- 
tance, the commg into operation ot which will 
enable Amenca to have a major share in con- 
trollmg world finance and world transport 

But, no nation which fails to keep pace 
with the spirit of the times is likely to lead 
the world however great its material resources 
might be America which has yet to be free 
from the colour prejudice has succeeded, on the 
whole, to develop a progressive outlook regard- 
ing general world policy Neither President 
Roosevelt’s reluctance to correct Mr Churchill 
on the implications of the Atlantic Charter nor 
the Ahaencan government’s acquiescence m the 
present Bntish policy tow^irds India may be 


taken as one oi approval a& m all piobabihty 
they are the lesult of meic expediency 

As Raymond Clapiiei, the Amencan 
Columnist, has pointed out. President Roosevelt’s 
lecominendation to the Congiess to ad\ance the 
date ot conferment of Phiiippine independence 
ought to be taken as a hint that Amci ica expects 
lecipiocation by smiilai ge^'Liuch on the part of 
other Allies, paiticulaily England 

The suggestion that Picsident Roosevelt 
should piesiue ovei the coming Peace Conference 
IS being repeatedly made and il the suggestion 
takes conciete shape. President Roosevelt, whose 
legime is happily maiked by a senes of successes 
in whichever deal he has undei taken, whether 
in the economic, political oi mihtaiy bpheie, 
IS likely to succeed wheie PieMdent ^\ilson has 
failed 

Having made a briel stud> of the compara- 
tive progress of England and Amenca dunng the 
present centuiy we would be committing a serious 
blunder not to bring in Russia, CHuna and even 
India into the picture Russia, w Inch has made 
lemarkable piogiess evci since it adopted social- 
ist economy, by beanng the burnt of the struggle 
against Hitleiite loices is enjoying, to-day, an 
influence and piestige that arc second to none 
while China's role is commanding me leasing 
attention But, one may assume, that botli 
Russia and China will be pre-occupied in deve- 
loping then own vast lesouiccs foi some tune 
to come And even it Russian inliucncc wcie 
to dominate in Europe in the post-wai world, 
this w^ar has amply piovcd that Euiope has 
ceased to be the cential factor in shaping the 
destiny of the rest of the woild 

'India, unfortunately, is denied to play its 
rightful part to-day, but the significance of the 
fact that the greatest messengci of Peace living 
to-day is an Indian may not altogether be lost 
at the Peace Conference (as the Rt Hon Srini- 
vasa Sastri expressed the hope the other day) 
and the events that follow thereaftei Whatever 
part India might be destined to play hereafter, 
it is certam, India must attend to her own needs, 
for some time to come, till oveiy Indian is 
assured a standard of living as lespectable and 
dignified as that of any in the world 

It seems probable, then, in view of all that 
has been said above, that it is America that is 
likely to be left to play a predominant role m 
the immediate post-war world 

If the eighteenth century may be described 
as a French Century and the nineteenth as an 
English one, the twentieth bids fair to be 
recorded in history as an Amencan Century, 



COMMENT AND CRITICISM 


Consistency in Shaw’s ^‘Pygmalion” 

Ml S C Misra^s contention in the April numbei 
of The Modem Review that Shaw is inconsistent m 
Pygmalion is, to say the least, hyper-criticil The 
writer of that intoiesting article holds Shaw to be in- 
consistent on \aiiou& counts Some of the points, it 
•must be admitted, are ingenious but on a caieful 
examination, none of them will hold watei 

The fiist and the chiefest inconsistency, according 
to Ml Misra, is that Prof Higgins having declared 
that he has no interest in Eliza Doolittle except as an 
object of expel imentation, nevertheless displays enough 
inteiest in her to take pains to pass her off as a Duchess 
at an Ambassador’s Garden Party This, to my mund, 
IS akin to finding fault with a doctoi for bestowing a 
fraction of his attention foi reading the thermometer, 
instead of foi curing the patient The consideration 
that the fact of the patient’s cuie can be established 
only by the tempeiatuie coming to noimal is of little 
or no a\ail to the lelations of the patient The test 
of having taught good English to Eliza lies m makmg 
her speech palatable at an Ambassadoi’s Gaiden Party 
Indeed, as Shaw obseivcs m his gramophone-record 
on Spoken English and Bioken English” (Lingua- 
phone Institute London) 

The fiist thing I must impress on 30U is that there 
is no such thing as ideally coricct English There is 
only piesentable English which we call good English 
I am a mcmbei of a Com’mittee established by the 
British Bioadcasting Coiporation foi^ the piupose of 
deciding how the iitteiances of speakeis employed by 
the Coipoiation should be pionounced in Older that 
they might bo a model of coirect English speech for 
I ho British Ishnds 

^^Now' all the mombois of that Committee aie edu- 
cated persons and yet they do not agree as to the 
pionunciation of some of the simplest and commonest 
words in the English language Xbe two simplest and 
edmmonost woids m any language arc yes ” and no ” 
and yet no two mombois of the Committee pronounce 
thorn exaoth iliko Now, as they all speak diffei- 
ontly, it would bo nonsense to say that they all speak 
correctly All that wo can say m is that they all apeak 
presentablv and that if you speak as they do, you 
would not onh bo undei stood in any Society or anv 
employment m London but accepted as a peison of 
good bocial standing” 

As Shaw recognizes, the speech of cultivated people 
of good social standing is the speech to bo aimed at 
The critic seeks to pm Shaw to the remaiks of the 
foroignei Nepommuck and to show that ho has failed 
in his attempt Nepommuck is as ever\" Shaaian knows 
a charactei intiodiucd b\ Shaw in the film-version of 
Pygmahon It is a mistake to say that Nepommuck 
who IS an export, in so fai as he can locate any person 
m Europe fiom his or hci speech, whose veidict for 
which reason has to bo credited pronounced her as 
“not English” but Hungaiian, and a Piincess who be- 
longs to the Magyar lacc 

The loke has apparently been missed by Mi Misia 
When asked how he found out that she was of loval 
blood (which she was not), Nepommuck says “In- 
stinct I myself am of royal blood ” 

It iR pure national pride when Nepommheje says 
“Only the Magyar races can produce that air of divine 
right those resolute eyes She is a Pnneess” 

Shaw IS speaking through Nenommuck when he 
says “Can you shew me one Englishwoman who 
speak? English as it should be spoken ^ Only foreigners 
hav^e been taught to speak it speak it well 


G B S says the same thing in his recorded speech 

“In London, nme hundred and nmetv-nine out of 
eveiy thousand people not only speak English badly, 
but even that they speak very badly You may say 
that even if they cannot speak English well themselves, 
they can at least undei’S+and it when it is well-«poken * 
They can, when the speakei is English But when the 
speaker is a foreigner, the better he speaks the harder 
it IS to undei stand him 

Even among English people to speak too well is a 
pedantic affectation In a foieigner it is something 
worse than an affectation It is an insult to the native 
who cannot understand his own language when it is too 
well spoken ” 

So much for Beinaid Shaw’s views Coming to 
Mr Misia 

That seems to be needless unless he associates the 
best English with a Duchess alone v^^'ich not the 
co 9 e (}oi it IS not the Qvnlity of English alone whch 
dishncnmhes a Duchess from a mrl in the gutter, hut 
side by side mth it, irom a Durhess are aho expected 
those avahties and cultural attainments which are horn 
of noble family and good bleeding) 

Shaw agiees with these sentiments, and what is of 
less importance I myself do But what I have nut in 
italics IS not altogether the vuev^ of Professor Higgms, 
but of Professoi Misia Hemw Higgins who has nev’-er 
paid anv attention to nmnneis, is at first under the 
impiession that what distinguishes a Duch'^ss from a 
flowoi-girl IS hei speech Ev^’en after he thanks God 
that it is all over, he does not grow out of treating 
Eliza as a biaggle-tafled guttersnipe and as a squashed 
cabbage-leaf '\Mien Mis Higgins (the Professor’s 
mothei) listens to Eliza’s small-talk about the weather 
and everybody’s health (“ done her m ”) she tells hei 
son that how she speaks i« ill light but not what die 
speaks 

“Wo are half-credulous” says the writer, “that 
Higgins has aftei all como to some conclusion legardmg 
the siibiect of his researches and has to giv’^e forth some 
leallv scientific and more appiopnate alphabet to the 
English language But wo are disappointed in him for 
he giv es ns nothing of the like and is mainly concerned 
with passing Eliza off as a lady ” 

Shaw snvN and Professor Misra quotes that it is 
not the intention of the plavwnght to provide the 
alphabet the piupose of the play is to draw the 
attev»tion of Englishmen to the existence of the science 
of Phonetics and to the presence of men knowm as 
Phoneticians In fact on the assumption that example 
is better than piecept, Shaw notps in bis Preface that 
he bought three copies or so of Professor Henrv Sweet’s 
book— which Shaw wishea would becoime popular m 
preference to Pitman’s ShorthaTid Instructor (for, as 
Sweet says, Pitman Sv’'stem is Pitfall System) 

Shaw naturally does not think it his life’s mission 
to improv^’e upon Hemw Sweet’s tJmvevsal Alphabet 
Besides von cannot teach a whole alphabet through a 
pKv unless there is a revolution in the attitude of the 
playgoer And to print Henrv Sweet’s system m Shaw’s 
Preface would have been an infrmgement of the copy- 
right laws , X 

It IS interesting to note that Mr Misra is not 
yp-py enthusiastic about the franklv di^ac+m tpnor of 
the pbv And for him to firid fault with G B S for 
not teaching thp v^hole alphabet is if mav say so, 
inconsistent You cannot b^ow hot apd cold in the 
b’oath Rather, you should not 

V-vY/PftASAD, A 



WILLIAM MORRIS THROUGH NEWS FROM NOWHERE 

By buoy LAL CHATTOPADHYAYA 


Fbom Plato to H G Wells men m every age 
have dreamed of Utopian world in which 
everybody would be happy William Morris 
belongs to this tribe of dreamers of golden 
dreams His Nem From Nowhere gives us a 
beautiful picture of » new world To create 
that new and better world has been the absorb- 
ing idea that has mspired every socialist in 
every country We should remember that 
William Morns was an ardent champion of 
socialism though he is chiefly known as a poet 
In this article the writer presents to ithe 
readers a gist of the ideas that moved Morris 
to write his famous News From Nowhere 
Future England as conceived by Morns is 
dominated by the principle of love People 
have kind consideration for one another If a 
man is not kmd even to a perfect stranger, ‘ he 
would be thought a stiange person and people 
would be apt to shun him’ There are no 
divorce courts A court for enforcing a contract 
of passion or sentiment is looked upon as a 
lunatic affair When a man and a woman find 
out that they do not love each other they are 
not ‘ so mad as to pile up degradation on un- 
happmess by engaging in sordid squabbles about 
livelihood and position ’ ‘ If there must be 
sundering betwixt those who meant never to 
sunder, so it must be, but there need be no 
pretext of unity when the reality of it is gone ’ 
Thus speaks William Morns throu^ the mouth 
of old Hammond There is no unvarying con- 
ventional set of rules by which people are 
judged The men have no opportunity of 
tyrannismg over the women, or the women over 
the men The women do what they can do 
best and what they like best, and the men are 
neither jealous of it nor injured by it Men do 
not look upon women as their property, the 
saored rights of property are no more Women 
find it a great pleasure to do household work 
and maternity is highly honoured 

To shove a little information into the child 
IS not considered to be real education Children 
are not thrust mto schools when they have 
reached an age conventionally supposed to be 
the due age and are not subjected to a conven- 
tional course of llearnmg’ Such a proceeding 
means ignoring the fact of growth, bodily and 


mental and, therefore, injures the child In the 
Utopia of Morns people can afford to give 
themselves time to grow, they are no longer m a 
hurry, for poverty has become a thing of the 
past Education, accorling to Morris, should 
not aim at turning out too many book-learned 
men So in his Utopia early bookishness is not 
encouraged Children do not do too much 
reading, except for a few story books, till they 
are about fifteen years old They are encouraged 
to learn by doing things for themselves Every- 
one of them can swim and ride ponies All of 
them know how to cook, the bigger lad^ can 
mow, many can thatch and do odd jobs at 
carpentering Morris reminds us of the Wardha 
Scheme of Education 

As the principle of love dominates every- 
thing in Utopia there arc no prisons there The 
men and women in the new world are all happy 
and they could not be happy if they knew that 
their neiglibours were shut up in prisons They 
would refuse to bear such things quietly Moms, 
like Wells, believed that all ciimc m the end 
was the crime of the community and that it was 
the prison-masters who really forced men to 
commit crimes There aie no cnminal classes 
since theie is no rich class to breed enemies 
against the state by means of the injustice of 
the state ‘ Crime and bad lives arc the measures 
of a state’s failure’ — as Wells puts it in his 
Modern Utopia 

Moiris dreams of a world which is inhabited 
by beauty-loving people Men and women are 
all beautiful No citizen is indecently dressed 
or lagged and dirty Pretty lightigreen dress 
adorns the healthy and well-shaped bodies of 
God-like inhabitants of the Utopia There are 
no sick men, no poor people Houses are all 
charming EJach house stands in a garden care- 
fully cultivated and bri^t and fragrant with 
flowers Slums are no more Ugly ‘centres of 
manufacture, big hideous cities with tall buildings 
which Morns calls ‘brick and mortar desert’ 
have disappeared Slums have given place to 
pleasant meadows Houses are scattered wide 
about the meadows. Crowded cities have become 
things of the past 

In the Utopia of Morns there is no such 
thing as Government Morns looked upon 
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Parliament as a kind of a watch-commiittee sit- 
ting to see that the interests of the Upper Classes 
did not suffei, an institution to delude the people 
into the supposition that they had some share in 
the management of their own affairs To Morns 
‘Government was the Law-courts, backed up 
by the executive, which handled the brute force 
that the deluded people allowed them to use 
for their own purposes ’ Morris believed that 
Goveinment existed lor one purpose only and 
that purpose was the protection of the rich 
from the poor In Utopia tyranny has come to 
an end, rights of propeity have disappeared and, 
therefoie, Government has also disappeared 
I'he greater pait of the crimes of violence 
IS the result of the laws of private property 
Private property being abolished, many of 
the crimfes against life would also be 
naturally abolished In Utopia because of 
the abolition of private property there would 
be no poor man or woman and everybody 
would have lights to satisfy his natural 
desiies Naturally h^PPy people livmg m- 
tensely would act fairly to their neighbours 
Many violent acts result from the perversion of 
the sexual passions which cause jealousy, and 
muidei ill many cases is the result of jealousy 
Woman is now the property of man— the prp- 
perty of the husband, father, brother and others 
As long as woman would be looked upon as the 
piivate property of man and not as a reasonable 
human being jealousy would continue to poison 
love and the inevitable consequence would be 
Climes against life It docs not follow that com- 
plete non-violence would reign in Utopia The 
habit of good fellowship would occasionally be 
transgiesscd on account of the errois of some 
erring human beings but these rare transgressions 
would nttt be the habitual actions of persons 
uriven into enmity against society Capital 
punzsliiiient like prisons and divorce courts would 
be abolished The destruction of a man momen- 
tarily overcome by wiath or folly would be 
looked upon as an additional injuiy to society 
If the ilJ-doer is not sick or mad it is clear that 
grief and humiliation must follow the ill-deed 
\Vhen wc toituie the man we .turn his giief into 
angel In the Utopia of Moiris you wall not find 
anyone to play the pait of the torturer oi jailor 
In Utopia there aie national varieties but 
theie IS no quariel between the people of differ- 
ent laces Itegarding the general diffeiences of 
opinion in one and the same community, they do 
not crystallise people ‘ into parties peimaneniUy 
hostile to one another ’ After all, the difference 
18 only superficial The fundamental unity is 


the deeper truth The game of the masters of 
politics was to cajole or force the public to pay 
the expense of a luxurious life and the ambitious 
persons only pretended serious differences of 
opinion When the matter is of common interest 
to the whole community and the doing or not 
doing something aSects everybody, the votes of 
the majority decidfe the issue As all the mem- 
bers of the society are free and equal— the 
majority would be real majority 

Regardmg labour, people would work for 
the pleasure of creation People do not ask for 
the begetting of children Similarly in a com- 
munist society woikers would not ask for re- 
ward for their labour which would not be 
mechanical but would be the manifestation of 
their creative joy In a capitalist society owners 
of machmes make wares simply to enrich .them- 
selves but in the communist society people would 
not be driven to make a vast quantity of useless 
things Whaever they would produce would be 
made because they are needed In that society 
no inferior goods would be found, for nobody can 
be compelled to buy tliem As economic 
imperialism would be a thmg of the past, foremg 
Wales on the natives of Africa or Asia would 
be consideied mconceivable All work which 
would be irksome to do by hand would be done 
in the future society of man with the help of 
immensely improved machinery, and all work 
which it IS a pleasure to do by hand is to be done 
without the help of machmery All the work 
that would be done would be an exercise of the 
mind and body People would find pleasure m 
doing it, so that instead of avoiding work every- 
body would seek it ‘ Cheapening of Production ’ 
implies the least possible, amount of labour on 
any article made In the communist society 
there is no cheap production Each man’s busi- 
ness would .tend towards raising the standard of 
excellence The ideal of makmg as many articles 
as possible would be replaced by another ideal — 
nothing IS to be made except for genuine use 
Naturally there would be no fear of work-famme 
amongst the people of the future society A vast 
number of articles would be treated as works of 
art not made for sale but for neighbour’s use 
In the Utopia of Morris ‘ the reward of labour is 
life ’ 

Men and women in the communist society 
aie free, happy and energetic, beautiful of body 
and surrounded by beautiful things of their own 
fashioning People are no longer driven des- 
perately to painful and terrible over-work 
There is pleasure m work There is artistic 
beauty m work People not doing any duty 
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work wear clothes in which there is gaiety and 
biightness instead of sombie greyness People 
do not wear shabby clothes because they would 
huit neighbours’ feelings by doing so The cover- 
ings of the bodies are as beautiful as the bodies 
are People do not waste then time in reading 
books They are not great readers They aie 
after making their lives so many works of art, 
making their surroundings pleasant by lendeiing 
.them beautiful Pale but pure-coloured figures 
are pamted on the plaster of the walls of their 
chambers clean and fragrant When the world 
we live m does not interest Ub we take lefuge in 
books When people have little else in which 
they can take pleasure, they supplement the 
sordid miseries of their own lives with the 
imagination of the lives of other people In 
Utopia the books are the moon-lit gardens, 
murmuring rivers, loving neighbourb and 
creative manual work 

People cry out with pleasure at the sight 
of guests Hospitality is a common virtue there 
There are no more the damned thieves vho mono- 


polised everything foi then own comforts, who 
were centres of vulgarity and coiiuption The 
old educational institutions which instead of 
teaching poor men’s sons to know something 
taught rich men’s sons to know nothing have 
been transtoimed into places foi spicading mass 
education The days of the gaine-kecpei are 
over People do not kill birds 

Machine is no longer worshipped as the 
deliverer from toil, for machineb cannot produce 
woiks of art which only can satisfy the craving 
for beauty and creative joy in human heait 
Handicraft is in fashion Theie are no more 
railways and no bndges over rivers Mastery 
has changed into fellowship People are no 
longer engaged in making otheib live which are 
not their own while they themselves care nothing 
for then own real lives Wheie men’s lives are 
sordid and miserable, buildings cannot but be 
ugly Art IS bound to die there A new day of 
fellow'ship and rest and dieain lias dawned in 
Utopia 


ORDINARY RUSSIAN FOLK 

Bi 0 KURGANOV 


The lain novel ceased all the night But the 
people had to keep on just the same, even 
though they could only crawl For now there 
was only one way open— ahead to the hillock 
and beyond it to the village that stood at the 
crossing of two roads They were making for 
two broad highways* which Sergei Kovaiiev’s 
battalion must straddle, thus cutting off another 
outlet for the Germans Kovaliev had been m 
a state of excitement ever since that evening, 
when a strange silence had fallen upon a narrow 
strip of that racked, tormented but unsuriendered 
land and, Kovaliev had not merely understood 
but felt with his whole heart that the Germans 
had been cheeked and that there was already 
a crack in their iron strength And not only he, 
Captain Kovaliev, but these men who were now 
close to the pomt of mseparabihty because 
they had trodden with him the path of tribula- 
tion and sacrifice for the sake of that little bit 
of earth everybody called the ‘hillock’ All 
through the offensive’s most tense days and 
nights, this excitement of the warrior who glimp- 
ses victory’s triumphant flame, never left 
Kovaliev. 


Men could not icst and at times they did 
not want lest In thobc days they beemed to 
acquiie, as it were, a second hcait or, pel haps, 
it was their ordinary human hcaitb that seemed 
stronger, and more enduring than one could have 
supposed And how could these men bo swept 
off their feet by wai’s ficiy wind if they had 
alicady withstood the wai’s worst trials ? 

Sergei Kovaliev knew well what w'as in the 
mind of those men who had enti listed him with 
their, lives and destinies , w as coniunccd that he 
w'ould take that hillock tonight even though 
he had to crawl under deadly fire They would 
entrench themselves fiiinly there, attack at 
daybreak and, with tank suppoit, occupy the 
cross-roads of the village and slam another door 
in the retreating enemy’s face This conviction 
w as formed in Kovaiiev’s mind not only because 
he had seen an abundance of guns, howitzers, 
tanks, tommyguns, truck loads of bombs and 
shells that accompanied his battalion The 
offensive’s technical arsenal was enormous but, 
above it all, towered the ordinary Russian 
soldier who, in the war’s third year, had ac-< 
(juired a strength that astonished the world 
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Tlie bitterness of the haid days of 1941, the 
pain of loss, the fury that overswept the man 
at the sight of the cities which the Germans 
had laid waste — ^all that the Russian soldiei 
enduied — ^was spun into a thread too strong foi 
the enemy to bieak This was ihe thread by 
which Kovaliev was bound to his men His 
iiiothei had died of hunger during Leningrad’s 
blockade A bomb had killed his wife on hei 
way liom Minsk Nov his battalion leplaced 
the family kindled here were his fi lends, his 
home, his whole life 

That wet windy night Kovaliei and his 
battalion were crawling to ihe hillock It was 
only a stone’s thiow perhaps^ a kilometre 
Their road had been marked out for them by 
sappers who had been there already this evening 
Kovaliev saw it, but it came to him as a passing 
thought, as an occurrence that was not anything 
out of the common Neither did the young 
sappei Trofim Kasatkin see anything remark- 
able in the ciicumstance that, under aitilleiy 
and tiench mortal huriicane hie, three soldiers 
had penetrated to the mine held laid by tin 
Geiinans, detected and lendeicd haiinless foity 
lethal centies, inaiked out a lane to the hillock 
tor aitillciy, tanks and baggage tiains Condi- 
tions foiced them to ciawl along the. muddy, 
wet giound They no longei noticed the pouring 
lain because then taipauiin tent-cloaks, camou- 
flage togs, faces, helmets and boots weie all 
enciusted with thick layei of mud They only 
kept hands fiee as they could, feeling the wer 
clod on which the minc-detectoi caused they 
groped cautiously, putting into that critical 
moment all that their experience had taught 
them, the whole strength of spiiit, stiaining 
their attention to the last degiee as though re- 
nouncing everything around them The hand 
sought the cable explosive, then the “ dead mine ” 
was withdiawn and one ciawled on liuthei, now 
measuring the distance by centimetres — not 
metres, — nevei pausing, never huriymg, using 
the greatest ciicumspection, never permitting 
oneself a single uncontrolled gesture of body 
or movement of feet, stuck in clinging mud 
Thiough mud, rain unceasing, and the din of 
the battle, three men — ^Tiofim Kasatkm, 
Alexander Lychkov and Petei Goncharenko — 
had probed the deadly secrets of ryefields 

Then they had returned and repoited that 
others could pass now Nothing more And 
this sui prised nobody, evoked no comment, it 
was their life and their daily round Mud 
dripped from faces, helmets and togs were 


heavy with water and men moved as though m 
a diving costume 

“ You can pass now,” they said So seven 
scouts led by Sergeant Nikolai Maiboroda 
crawled to the hillock They lay all the evening 
in the hastily dug trench, noting the position 
of enemy’s firenests and maiking them on maps 
Maiboroda even went dowm to the village 
Bursting shells, flaies of illuminating bombs 
smashed the curtain of lain and night, but_ 
Maiboroda crawled onvard, deep in mud," 
pressing his body An engine’s hum sounded 
from the village and Maiboroda froze Soon, 
however, he decided that it was a truck, not 
a tank Nevertheless, the scout’s inquisitiveness 
had been aroused and they ciawled to the village 
By some uncautious movement, he betrayed his 
presence and his leturn journey was made under 
trench mortar Are Neithei in the trench nor on 
the way to Kpvaliev’s dugqjit did the scout feel 
any pain Only aftei he had handed the ram- 
soaked map marked with ciosses, and rid him- 
self of the thing that had been the stiain centre 
did Maiboioda uttei a groan There W’ere two 
sphnteis in his shouldei and blood mingled with 
diit was sti earning down his body The scouts 
letired into a tiench where they could shelter 
undei tarpaulin tent-cloak and lest They had 
a hard night before them so fai , they iiad done 
nothing special except then ordinary wartime 
job with then usual ability At least that was 
how it seemed to them and Captain Kovalie'v 
was now engrossed in one idea — ^they had to 
move Over the telephone the Lieutenant 
Colonel uiged him, “ Don’t drag it ovei, 
Kovaliev ” Well, he was not intending to drag 
out the operation 

Sergei Kovaliev w'ent down into the trench 
where the men were living under artillery and 
mortal bombardment that was gaining momen- 
tum But nobody bucked or started at the 
explosions They were appaiently indifferent to 
either the downpour or water spreading into the 
trench, or mud or even fire, that occasionally 
snatched away one of their numbei This was 
war’s stern necessity, then life’s faithful com- 
panion They stood here on this nairow land 
strip called forward positions, and, taking 
advantage of what was — comparatively speak- 
mg — ^lull in the battle, packed their satchels, 
recalled the funniest stories they knew, because 
they had to be cheerful— -then natures demanded 
it of them that moment Listening to the jokes 
and laughter that even through shells and 
screammg' e:q>lodmg uould be heard from the 
trenches where men moved in full view of death 
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that stalked on the battle-field, Kovahev 
became still more strongly convmced that here 
were soldiers of new spiritual strength— soldiers 
of the 1943 Soviet arms And though they were 
not totally devoid of fear and the ordinary 
human longing for family warmth and peace, 
the path they had followed during the war 
fostered that lofty fearlessness and faithfulness 
to duty that comes only to those who have put 
down their roots deep into the life, who have 
a great love of their country Therein lies then 
moral advantage over the enemy Another 
the soldiers of the Red Army of 1943 are 
experts at their jobs, so the war’s burdens for 
them are not fate’s evil chances but, labour that 
demands calm, confidence, will, effort and self- 
sacrifice, the labour that leads to victory 

Kovahev lingered awhile with infantrymen 
before joming artillerymen and everywhere he 
saw the same qmet ^expectation 

At two o’clock* m the morning he roused 
his men, and led them to the hillock Crawling 
through mud and carrying guns and shells was 
not so easy But Kovaliev’s idea was to get 
there noiselessly so the men made no demur but 
crept on all the night, yard by yard, through 
the lane cleared in the mmefield Their feet 
were soabng wet, their bodies were stuck m 
mud, but noqe lagged behmd That night each 
took an extra ounce of canned food or biscuit, 
weighmg them down more than usual They 
discovered that the ram could penetrate their 
overcoat, tarpaulin cloakteilt, uniform — ^indeed, 
their very skin pores to such a degree that they 
lost the power to feel that it was water 

But that was nothing extraordmary, it had 
all been gone through innumerable times, and 
it would probably be hard to find a single man 
in that battalion who paid any attention to the 
difficulties they had to overcome Somewhere 
behmd them an anti-tank gun got stuck, a 
whisper down the line brou^t back those who 
had gone ahead Then the same process was 
repeated all over agam It was very near day- 
break when Kovaliev’s battalion assembled on 
the hillock prepared for attack The weary, 
silent men lay m grass The ram was much 
lighter now one might almost tbmk that it had 
only fallen in order to give Kovahev better 
cover for moving to the hillock through the field 
called 'Noman's land’ Now it was ours, and 
left behmd 


The attack did not last above half an hour, 
but Kovahev could aftei wards remember only 
two seconds into which was packed everythmg 
which should be called the third year of the war 
of the Russian foice One second when tanks, 
planes, aitillery and battalion weie to tackle the 
enemy simultaneously All the men’s purpose- 
fulness, ability, then solid stiength and 
chaiactei, all their com age and fighting spirit 
were to acquire a mathematical piecision 
Hardly had the deafening aitilleiy volley time 
to die away when Kovahev had alieady got his 
battalion going and that same second he saw 
tanks moving to the village through the hollow, 
infantrymen running dowm the hill while oui 
bombers, attackplanes and fighteis were sweep- 
ing overhead It was as though an unseen fist 
giasped all this force and pounded this patch 
of ground they called cross-ioads That second 
held not only the clearcut precision of the vast 
war machine, but also some masterful will It 
was not until afterwards that Kovahev learnt 
that that will was hidden here on the battle- 
field in a dugout where sat the general and 
colonel who had burned lain duimg the night 
It w'as they who, during the battle dm, had been 
able to arrange all the skill and courage of 
thousands of people on the eaith and in sky 
wnth ‘split of a second accuiacy ’ It was they 
who still encouraged the attackers over the radio 
wnth “another attack to the light along the road” 
and directed tanks “ huist tluough hcie, they 
want to cut off the intantiy but they will never 
do It” 

Yes, the Germans attempted to cut off 
Kovahev’s battalion with artillery Then came 
the second moment The enemy set fire, leading 
a heavy tank, and a critical delay occurred 
But here Senior Lieutenant Andiei Sedykh 
rushed out, flung his arm bleeding from 
gunshot wound, and led men onward before 
the tanks 

All these ordinary people fight with skill 
and courage, they live constantly undei fire and 
accomplish things that boidei on noble exploits 
In July, 1943— the flaming days— Germany 
encounteied just these hardy, feailess, ordinarj' 
people bearing, their burden of war with proud 
faith in their strength These people withstood, 
and then pursued the enemy And now they 
are dealing him blow after blow 
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Science and Training in Citizenship 

The following is an extract from the Convo- 
cation Address (as published in Science and 
Culture ) delivered by Sir Jnan Cbaiiidia Ghosh 
at the Mysore University before the^ graduates 
of the year 1943 

Every belligerent country m this Global War lia| 
now realised that trained and intelligent man powei 
IS the greatest of all assets, and that the foremo^ aim 
of all State economy is to bring down the wastage of 
human resources to a mmimum Science is definite 
that ability above the average is veiy widely distubuted 
in the community, that it would be of the greatest 
advantage to the country as a whole, if provision for 
satisfactory tiaming, and scope for the play of such 
abilities are most widely spread Let poverty be no 
bar to real talent receivmg the highest education and 
the fullest opportunities for self-expression I Barring 
such cases, I would however envisage education for the 
average peison pnmaiily as a process of preparation foi 
social service and not as a means of developing only 
the piivate aptitudes of the mdividual 

We have to be practical people winning our 
battle against so-called fate by mastering our 
environment, by bending our energies to the tasks 
of better livmg 

Nothing else matters now, nothing else should diveit 
oui minds fiom this central purpose 

New adjustments have also become imperative in 
our higher education It should piimarily aim at the 
movmg taigot of the future employment maiket, if it 
were not to miss its maik Accoidmg to Sir John Orr, 
employment for the individual is a psychological neces- 
sity The output fiom each type of higher educational 
institution must be planned ahead in i elation to antici- 
pated requiiements of highly trained personnel for in- 
dustries, transport, agiiculturo, ciedit corporations, pub-' 
lie health, State services and the so-called learned 
professions We m India aie familiai with the tragedy 
of thousands of educated men who fail to get employ- 
ment suited to their tiammg and then tiy to eke out a 
miserable living m the over-crowded law couits Some 
have to spend half their lives m getting employment 
and the next half in repenting, as one victim told me 
some time ago 

The conviction has now become universal 
m England and also in U* S A that findmg 
employment for the individual is a national obli- 
gation 

And the Beveridge plan of social security is possible 
of fulfilment only on this basis 

Where do we stand ? Oithodox economists and 
cautious administrators will ask the question “Where 
are the resources to implement these day dreams” I 
am no economist Perhaps the Viceroy-designate is also 

one; otherwise he would not have made these 
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significant remarks at the Pilgruns Luncheon a month 
ago “ It has always seemed to me a cunous fact 
that money is forthcommg in any quantity for the war, 
but that no nation has ever yet produced money on the 
same scale to fight the evils of peace — ^poverty, lack of 
education, unemployment, ill-health When we are 
prepared to spend, to this end, our money and oui 
effoits as freely and with the same spint as against 
Hitler we shall really be making progress .In the 
countiy to which I go, these evils have to be met on 
possibly in a greater scale than anywhere else ” 


The Outlook 

The New Review observes 

% 

At piesent the resources of the Nazi Command are 
severely taxed On the whole the Nazi balance of 
profits and losses is still on the credit side, their strate- 
gic position 13 stronger than in 19S9, they have kept 
the enemy fuithcr away from their frontiers, plundered 
all the occupied countiies and built up the continent 
into a foitiess which looks formidable enough But 
then wai potential is diminishing with oui effective 
bombings of their plants and factories Resistance grows 
in occupied countries, a measuie of this is given by 
the three thousand Belgian civilians shot as hostages, 
which is ten times the numbei of the 1914-18 occupa- 
tion, sabotage is endemic everywhere and guerilla 
bands scoui the Balkans With Italy^s collapse, the 
position has giown "vvoise and it is said that the geneial 
leseives at the disposal of the Nazi High Command are 
alieady being drawn upon at an increasmg rate, thou^ 
new classes are mobilized and foreign workers are im- 
poitcd into war factories 

The Russian advance is encouraging and foretells 
a winter victoiy The opportunity is unique for secur- 
ing the maximum collaboration between the Allies and 
synchronizing military plans Armed co-opeiation may 
need prehminaiy agreements on political views and 
futuie peace conditions, especially in Middle Europe 
and the Balkans This explains the Three Power Con- 
ference at Moscow 

The Seairch for a Philosophy of Indian 
Education 

Every living nation has a national system 
of education based on a philosophy which it 
has accepted Dr P Natarajan observes in 
The Tnvem Quarterly 

It was Sister Nivedita, under the inspiration of 
Swami Vivekananda, who attempted early to formulate 
the aims of national education Then came that patriot, 
Lala La j pat Rai Since the time of these early waiters 
and thmkera literature on the subject, it is true, has 
grown, some inspired by spiritual considerations, others 
by requirements of the State Educational philosophy; 
as such, however, has not so far received the attention 
it ought to have received. 
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With the younger generation of the vocalized 
urban public m India Russia has become a word 
to swear by 

\outh lb cairied away by the imagmation of the 
rei olution in that vast country but many of them do not 
seem to reilize the implications of the revolution, and 
the thorough-going matenalistic philosophy that has 
come to be accepted by that nation This materialism 
does not stop with politics It encroaches mto the field 
of the education of the youngest nurslmgs of the nation 
While the rest of the civilized world has accepted the 
‘principle of the liberty of the child, with a sheer attitude 
of vengeance and reaction, it would seem, the Russians 
wish to apply the opposite philosophy The following 
striking sentence from a Resolution passed at a large 
Conference held to consider the piinciples underlying 
pre-school education will reveal this attitude unmis- 
takably The impoit of the words become all the more 
strikmg when we remember that it refers to children 
under three years of age It laid down the object of 
even pre-school education as '‘the development of the 
maximum activity and mitiative, the maximum possi- 
bility of collective direction of activity, while preserving 
and developing such elements of individuality as will 
guarantee ea 9 h child the greatest capacity for living 
and manifesting its instincts of creative woik and re- 
search, and the possibility of acting on its own experi- 
ence, from definite sense observation capable of immedi- 
ate utilization In another place Mr A Pinkevich 
states as follows m so many unmistakable words '‘It 
need not be stressed that the pre-school period, as well 
as the school period, aims at the inculcation of the 
materialistic mtemational world outlook These are 
plain indications of tlie philosophy underlying education 
m Soviet Russia How many of us here want this 
attitude in India when its implications are fully under- 
stood ^ 

America is perhaps the other country which 
strikes the imagination of Indian youth America 
does not take the extreme utilitarian and 
matenalistic position as Russia but the Pragma- 
tic philosophy which is the accepted basis of 
Amencan education contams the same principle 
though m a more diluted form There are no 
absolute values m Pragmatism 

What ‘woiA^,’ or succeeds here and now, is every- 
thing, and the True and the Good are to be reduced and 
boiled down to terms of usefulness if they are to be 
acceptable to the pragmatist This philosophy might 
suit certain stages of the development of the individual 
personality m the process of education but it cannot 
satisfy all stages The chi’d under twelve must definite- 
ly be left free to understand things which may not 
fulfil the stnct pragmatic tests In higher education 
again, the pragmatic touchstone m education would 
mislead us 

The failings of the matter-of-fact and con- 
ventional English attitude in Education is what 
we know so well here m India. 

It is supported by the philosophy of Spencer and 
Locke and at Dest works on the basis of biological 
analogies Purely human values get left out and the 
scope of education becomes restricted by a biological 
determinism on which mental testmg is a super- 
stnicture The de\ elopment of a strong indivi- 
duality IS all that it aims at even when it works at its 
best Competition and survival of the fittest are ideas 


that are tacitly implied, and the higher and truly human 
aspects of the development of the personality are left 
out of its scope Some public schools attempt to develop 
something vaguely lesembling character, but this they 
succeed in doing through ceitain traditional factors 
peculiar to these institutions rather than on the basis 
of any conscious educational theory 

In our search for a suitable educational 
theory for our country we can go to more remote 
Continental philosophers 

Here, again, we cannot find a basis which 
can be said to be peifectly in keepmg with India’s herit- 
age The idealism of Kant comes vciy near to what 
we want and what is in keeping with the genius of oui 
country Kant himself depends on Rousseau, who may 
be said to, be the father of modem educational theory 
Close students of Rousseau’s philosophy and his ideas 
as developed in the Emile see revealed for the first time 
•some simple concepts like Biahmachaiyn, Guruhhakti, 
etc 

It IS not, therefoie, to Russia, Amoriha oi England 
that we have to turn to sec common aspects between 
the soul of India and what is most genuine and true 
in the thought of modem humanity Hidden away fiom 
the glamour of modernism there is a thin line of 
thought which brings us back to our own national 
expenence, and this is to be sought m the line of 
thought that unites Rousseau through Kant and Froebel, 
through Pestalozzi and Fichte to modem idealists like 
Giovanni Gentile 

Lessons from War-time China 

The Social Service Quaiteily obberves 

Much can be profitably learnt by both the Govern- 
ment and the people of India from what China is doing 
m wartime If a companson is instituted between China 
m wartime and India in wartime one is tempted to 
exclaim in Hamlet’s words “Look here, upon this 
picture and on this 1” A laige portion of China has 
been overrun by the enemy China has been fighting 
for its independence for the last six years and more, 
she IS fighting against heavy odds, she has to shift her 
industries from time to time to safe zones and to 
provide food and employment to millions of her people 
evacuated from the areas occupied by the enemy In 
spite of all these difiiculties and many more, China is 
producing more and more manufactured articles and 
more and more foodstuffs, and developing her mineral 
and other resources more and moic to meet her 
wartime needs India’s difficulties due to wartime are 
nothing as compared with -China’s While the Go\ ern- 
ment and the people are of one mind in China, they 
are at loggerheads m India While the Chinese people 
belonging to different creeds and parties have merged 
their differences and fighting as one people, for their 
nation, the Indian people are indulging m communal 
and party squabbles China is full of enthusiasm and 
optimism while a dark shadow of despair and pessimism 
spreads over India In China everything is done accord- 
mg to plan, while there is no plan in India and things 
are done m a haphazard manner Defective organisa- 
tion and want of co-ordination are the chief characteris- 
tics of wartime India The muddle in food policy has 
culminated in the loss of thousands of human lives m 
Bengal and elsewhere The Government and the people, 
the different sections among the people, the provinces 
and the central authority, the different demrtments of 
Government, the States, are pulling in different direc- 
tions, with the most devastating results 
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CuXlurel Fellowship of Bengal 

Sisirkuraar Mitra writes m Prabuddha 
Bharata 

It IS Bot known when Buddhism started to spread 
m Bengal, but the heyday of its influence is witnessed 
during the four and a half centuries of Pala rule which 
was icmarkable for intellectual and artistic activities 
of a very high older The event with which the Palas 
began snows the democratic tendency m the political 
consciousness of old Bengal For Gopala, the founder 
of the dynasty, was elected king with the consent and 
will of the people, a fact which indicates that there was 
unity in the political life of the time Buddhism and 
the gieat cuUuie that it built up had dunng the Pala 
period deeply permeated the mind and heart of Bengal, 
but the days of its decline began when after the fall of 
the Palas the Sen is (twelfth century) rose as champions 
of conventional Hinduism with the result that a re- 
action set m against the liberating influence of Bud- 
dhism on society 

The Senas were strict followers of the 
canons and traditions of their religion, and 
during their ru^e the social laws became rigid 
and proved a hindrance to ajl kinds of collec- 
tive progress of the people 

It must, however, be said to their credit that they 
endeavoured to le-affirm to the people the greatness and 
glory of the Hindu ideals, however orthodox might be 
their TV ay of doing it, and that sohdanty of the people 
and their loyalty to the rulers made it possible for the 
latter to enforce those invidious laws including the new 
caste alignments as formulated by them There is no 
denying the fact that the pohcy ox the Senas wa9 largely 


responsible for the disintegration that was soon found 
to be paving the way for the Mushms to come and 
invade Bengal without much resistance Not only that 
as the spirit of the past was not understood in its 
deeper implications, and as only a mental approach to 
it was made and that also by a very small section 
belongmg to the upper ranks m society, the people 
were precluded from Wing before them any large and 
integral vision by which to be inspired to those com- 
mon corporate activities that bring real and all-round 
well-being to^ country Thus while the intellectuals 
were busy with their academic pre-occupations, the 
people in the mass were tending to be confined within 
innumerable folk-forms of culture, whose deteriorations, 
especially of those in the domain of religion, became 
so glaimg in the pre-Chaitanya period 

Nevertheless, the soul of Bengal has scarcely 
allowed any such adverse condition to continue 
for a very long time, and it has always struggled, 
more with success than with failure, to be re- 
born again and again in new forms of religion 
and culture 

Sii Chaitanya came with his message of neo-Vaish- 
navism not only to stand against all such reactionary 
forces as were then destroying the social and religious 
life of the people, but aho to vindicate the truth of 
devotion to God as the only truth that can be realized 
by all, high and low, and for which a heart full of 
love for the Divine was the only thmg necessary But 
the Vaishna\ism of Bengal was a new orientation of the 
Bhakti cult different in tint from the Vaishnavism of ^ 
the North or of the South m the same way as the 
Buddhism that was prevalent m Bengal was not exactly 
the accepted Buddhism of the rest of India* Dharma- 
pala, a Buddhist by faith and an ardent patron of 
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Buddhist culture, performed Vedic sacrifices and offered 
liberal gifts to the Brahnyne who conducted the sacri- 
fices on his behalf Many of his ministers weie 
Brahmins 

The stamp that Buddhism left on the 
religious life of Bengal can be perceived even 
to-day. 

It IS mteresting that many of their deities the 
Bengali Hmdus have received from Buddhism, to which, 
again, it is still more interestmg to notSjth^ had been 
adapted from Tantrikism and Pauranic Hinduism, from 
both of which the particular form of Mahayana Bud- 
dhism, for many centuries the prevailing religion m 
Bengal, derived many of its conceptions including those 
of its anthropomorphic symbolism Its Yoga and 
Bhakti cults are distinctly Hindu m their inspiration 
Tantnc Buddhism which rose to its height during the 
Pala period is the source of many cults of Bengal of 
which an important one is the Sahajiya 

The Yitamins 

The Oriental Watchman and Herald of 
Health quotes from Good Health (USA) 

'Vitamins are to the body what the percussion cap 
IS to the gun They are activators They igmte the 
ammunition The bram pulls the tngger, but without 
the vitamins the effort is a misfire Digestion, bowel 
action, heart action, and muscle action, resistance to 
disease, even brain action— bodily activities of every 
sort— are controlled by vitamins 

Vitamins are among the latest and most wonderful 
of scientific discoveries Fuel (called calories) consist- 
mg of protein for repair of the living tissues, carbo- 
hydrates and fat to furnish energy and bodily heat, is 
necessary, but without vitamins the body peimes from 
starvation as certainly as if no food at all were eaten 

Each particular vitamm has a particular duty to 
perform m the body and its absence produces definite 
starvation effecte Vitamins help one another, that is, 
groups or combmations of vitamins are necessary for the 
accomplishment of certain results Vitamm physiology 
IS a very intricate and elaborate subjeciifull of Imotty 
problems, which are being solved by scores of the 
world’s ©dted physiologists, who have devoted toilsome 
years to a world-wide search in the pursuit of these 
subtle magic-working agents Of these, six have now 
been so completely studied that their properties and 
uses are well understood and standardized so liiey can 
be handled and used with the same accuracy and confi- 
dence as other foodstuffs Much intensive work is still 
being done, and many fascinating glimpses of other 
vitam ins are being reported Some of these newer 
vitamins will in time also be standardized and be made 
available for human use 

Vitamin starvation is known as avitaminosis, a 
diseased condition which is probably more widespread 
than IS generally supposed Lesser degrees of avita- 
minosis result m various states of subnutntion which 
are the source of much debihty, and lack of vitahty, 
and so mdirectly the cause of lost man-work hours 
It IS the natural result of the universal lack of know- 
ledge of scientific nutrition 

A New Tendency in literature 

In the course of an artade on the influence 
of literature on India’s social life in The Aryan 
Path Ptof Diwan Chand Shanna observes : - - 


Of late a new tendency, mostly as a result of 
Western influences, has begim to manifest itself m India 
We have a group of writers these days, wntmg through 
the medium of every Indian language and also in 
English, which aims at social revolution These writers 
aie not many but they are veiy effective and they are 
revolutionary not only in the content of their writings 
but also in technique and attitude On then minds have 
played many influences, political, psj'’chological and 
economic 

The last part of the nineteenth centuiy saw the 
emergence of writeis with democratic sympathies who 
believed in the inheient dignity of man 

Today we have writers who advocate social- 
ism not only m its humanitarian aspect^ but also 
m its economic aspect 

Some have gone farther than this and appear as hot- 
gospellers of communism with all its implications On 
the one hand, these writers describe the haid lives of 
the poor and dispossessed, and on the other they want 
to foment a sociid revolution which will lead to a class- 
less society 

Naturally m their writings there is a violent swing 
towards realism of a veiy sordid, degenerate bnd Allied 
to this IS their emphasis on themes which show the 
aberrations of sex life In this respect they have carried 
outspokenness to its utmost limit for they feel that 
repression (God knows what this word means 1) is 
dangerous to health, peace of mind and happiness 

They aie inveterate foes of icligion They believe 
that organised religion has chained the human spirit, 
that religious institutions have bc‘en the handmaids of 
political and social tyrannv and that ritualism has 
pauperised the human soul They believe in tho religion 
of humanity, which it is so difficult to define adequately 

In a word, all these wiitcis are working towards a 
new concept of social iclationships This does not 
mean that they all embody the tendencies mentioned 
above It only shows that they want to bo the har- 
binger^ of a new era 

In one sense they are doing with crude vio- 
lence, loud emphasis and propagandist zeal what 
other wnters have done with a sense of artistic 
restraint, social responsibility and historic con- 
tinuity 

The note of social unrest that wc find in these wnters 
w^as also m evidence m Rabmdianath Tagore and Sarat 
Chandra Chatterjee Both these writers gave expres- 
sion to a sense of dissatisfaction with certain social 
institutions and placed especially under the seaichlight 
the relations between the sexes But their cnticism of 
social life did not become strident and hysterical At 
best they laid bare some of the causes of social decay 
and sought readjustment in certain matters 

But the wnters of today are not content with these 
thmgs and shout for a drastic overhaulmg of society 
Naturally their influence is noticeable m the social life 
of today. Their gospel has gone home to the minds of 
the young more than to those of the older generation 
They question the utihty of every old social institution 
and wish to remould society after their heart’s desire 
The passion for reconstruetton which they show adds, 
on ultimate analysts, to the social chaos They can 
neither demolish nor rebuild, but they do sweU the 
volume of discontent Their case is nathetic if not 
tragic 
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HIGHLY APPRECIATED BY HIS MAJESTY THE KING GEORGE THE SIXTH 

RAJ JYOTISHI. JYOTISH SHIROMANI PANDIT RAMESH 
CHANDRA BHATTACHARYYA, JYOTISHARNAV. MR AS 
(LONDON) of International fame. President— World-Renowned All- 
India Astrological & Aatronomical Society is now at Calcutta, 

It is well-known that the astrological pre^lictions of this great 
scholar, his wonderful methods of r^ressing the pernicious influ- 
ence of evil stars, his power to bnng success in complicated law- 
suits and also to cure incurable diseases (Phthisis, Asthma, Piles, 
Diabetes, Seminal diseases Insanity Hystena Epilepsy and all 
kinds of Female Diseases— Sterility, Painful Menstmauon, 
Menorrhagia, etc ) are really uucommon 

Many Ruling Chiefs of India Hieh Court Tudcres, Commi- 
ssioners of Divisions, Advocate Generals, Nawabs, Ea]as, 
Maharaias, etc and also manv reputed persoualUies of the world 
(of England, America, Australia, Africa, China, Japan, etc ) have 
^ ^ given many soontaneous testimonials of the great PandiPs 
“ •=» wonderful powers 

A few names of eminent personalities are given below who have tested bis wonderful attainments in 
Astrology, Palmistry and Tantric ntes, etc His Highness the Maharaja of Atgar, Her Highness the 
Dowager Sixth M'lharani Ssheba of Tripura, the Baja Bahadur of B^rkimedi, an Hon^ble Member of the 
Orissa Assembly Maharaj Kumar of Hindol Miharaja Sir Manmatha Nath Bov Cbowdhurv, Kt of Sontosb, 
Hon^ble Chief Justice Sir Manmotha Nath Mukherjee, Kt of Calcutta High Court, Hon'ble Justice Sir C 
Madhavam Nair, Kt , Privy-Council Kumar Ramendra Narayan Roy of famous Bhawal Case Hon'ble Mr 
vS 0 Mitra, m A , b n President of Bengal L*»gisUtive Council, Hon bin Mr P D Raikot Minister G 'vt 
of Bengal, Khan Sahib Mr M'^tahar Hossain Khan, BA Rnptd of Excise Rangpur, Mr E A Araki, MA 
(Cantab) j p Presidency Magistrate, Calcutta, Ohaudhurv Moazem Hossain (Lai Mea) m l o Lieut Mr 
P N P Unawalla R I N R Calcutta , BThan Bahadur K M Hassan, oif , Dy -General Manager, E T 
Rly , Kumar C Singh Rai of Loisineha, Patna State, Mr B* J Famando, Proctor, S C & Notary Public, 
Ceylon, Mr J A Lawrence, Osaka, Japan, Mr Andre Tempe, Illionxs, America, Mr K Rucbpaul, Shanghai, 
Ohina, Mr Tsac Mumi Etia, of Africa, Mr R L Dntt, Solicitor, Calcutta, Mr P K Mitra, Solicitor, Maharaj 
Kumar P N Roy Ohoudhury, b A , of Santosh, Vice-Consul of Spain, Mr B K Rov, Advocate-General 
of Orissa, Rai Saheb S M Das, a Judge of the Kennjhar State High Court, Sreemati Sarala Devi, m L a , 
the reputed Congress Leader of Orissa, Eai Saheb Hndoy Ballav D^^, d s p , of Cuttack Police, Mr M Azam, 
MA, Inspector of Schools, Cuttack, Ohoudhury Snjut Harekrishna Samanta Roy, Zammder, Cuttack, 
have personal expenence of his wonderful predictions and mysterious powers. 

Persons wbo have lost all hopes are strongly advised to test the powers of tbe Panditji 
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Britain Debtor to India 

John Haynes Holmes obseives in his 
Editorial comments m Unity 

The Woildover Press bungs some inteiestmg news 
about Biitam and India It seems that, m the relation 
between these two great powers, Bntam is being rapid- 
ly switched fiom the position of a creditor nation to 
that of a debtor nation, and India vice versa Analyz- 
ing the debt situation, the London Eccmomistj in a 
recent article, points out that at the beginning of the 
war India owed Great Biitain some 360 million pounds 
sterlmg By the end of this year, the amount will 
have been leduced to 12 million pounds Duiing this 
same period Gieat Bntam’s debt to India has increased 
fiom 58 million pounds to 346 million pounds as of 
February 3 1943 The explanation hes in an agree- 
ment signed in 1939 between Bntam and the Govern- 
ment of India whereby India was to pay for the up- 
keep of Indian troops in India, while Bntam was to 
pay as soon as they left Indian soil Likewise Britain 
agreed to pay for all imported equipment and capital 
expendituie incident to the war Now that India has 
unexpectedly become the heart of the battle zone, the 
agreement is all in her favoi, with the above financial 
result which the Economist calls ^‘something almost 
bewildenng” I see in all this a possible outcome of 
the Indian pioblem which I had not anticipated Heie 
IS the way in which it may work out, if the Empire 
insists upon denying the Indian people their freedom * 
At the close of the war, Bntam will be hopelessly m 
debt especially to India, while India will stand free and 
clear of obligations 


In Australia, the War has Moved North 

New York Herald Tnhune correspondent, Lewis B 
Sebnng, Jr, who accompanied Mrs Roosevelt on her 
recent trip from the Southermost pomt of Australia 
almost to the extreme Northeastern tip, repoits that 
they were impressed by the evidence of the way the 
war in the Southwest Pacific has moved to the north in 
the past year, releasmg Australia from the threat of 
mvasion 

Melbourne, in the extieme Southeastern comer of 
Austraha, where in July, 1942, soldiers predominated, 
has become an essentially civilian city again, though 
most of the civilians are engaged in some kmd of wai 
work Sydney, 460 miles northeast of Melbourne, pre- 
sents much the same picture 

Between J;hem,^' Sebnng reports, '^is an aiea which 
really tells the story of those days, a year and a half ago 
when it seemed as if this small Southeastern comer of 
Australia might be the last defence zone against the 
overwhelming Japanese power which was rushing from 
the North Numerous army camps, dirt runways and 
hastily-built emergency airfields frequently scar the green 
of the Australian landscape They stand as a triDute 
to the foresight of the military leaders who, a year 
and a half ago, saw the tide overwhelmmg them and 
took steps to defend that comer of Australia which 
contains its great cities and its most valuable mdustnal 
assets 


^'Even Queensland has become a leai aiea Austra- 
lians front-line is now m New Guinea and has been tmee 
a year ago this month — and then llic Jajjanese were 
still advancing to the South Now they aic letreatmg 
to the Noith 

“ Mrs Roosevelt saw the countiy fu*od fiom shadow 
and she was able to follow the couiso ot the ''hulowa 
of letieat by the tiail of military ‘gUosU’ left behind” 
-USOWI 


Vital Importance of Blood Plasma Proven 

“Bottles of blood plasma took pioccdcncc over 
eveiything e\cept food and suigitai instiumcnts when 
the U B ArmyS poitablc hospiLiI unit ol 30 men, one 
of the fiist to icach Now Gninc i dining the Buna 
campaign a year ago, had to tiainp ioi two weeks over 
the worst kind of jungle traiK to k uh the fionilmcs,” 
reveals New Yoik lloald Tribioir cono'-pondent Lewis 
B Sebimg Ji ‘But the men nfv»n legretled then 
elToits to bring up the blood pli^mi 

“The Captuu of the unit told me 'Wilhoiit the 
plasma, the adv mtages of oui Ixnng do e io lh(‘ scene 
of action and the doses of sulfa dnig-i we admim^teied 
would hav^e been lost in miUiv rises ’’ 

“The Captain explained that gun-diot and shiapnel 
wounds aio always accompanied by some '-hock ‘It is 
then,’ he said, ‘ that a quick injei tiou of pi ismi becomes 
essential — it keeps up blood pro'^ me mikI is of leal help 
until the initial shock is ovoi ’ ”-'USO\VI 


India-Bom Scientist Aiding II. S. in 
Drug Research 

Di Yellapiagada Subariow’, Resiaidi I-)jifctor for 
the Lederle Company, one of tlu> Ir iding i>h irrnaeeniical 
houses m the United Bl i1(*s, told the Ihe'-s llial the 
w-ondcr-woiking drug pem( illin is only oik* of the life- 
saving foiccs tint may vet lx* fiom fungus 

moulds 

Di Subauow wa«i boin m the soulh of Indm and 
IS a graduate of the Umveisily o^ Mulias He cliKcts 
a group of rcseaichcs who aio fighting »gnnst Liino in 
their efforts to synthesize snffi{‘i(‘ut, penicillm to meet 
the requiiemcntb of the armed faie(‘s 

“There arc, all told, about 60 000 diffeienl kinds of 
moulds,” the Indian scientist ‘^aid “Wo roIlocL all 
kinds and give them names It looks now as if wc may 
have to have nurseries to giow our owm mou'ds It is 
definitely a new tiond in chomistiy ( tiling foi a new 
type of worker 

“I am assembling poofilo lioio who have special 
traimng m work with moulds Our labontories are run 
on the Umveisitv plan. We liave 2600 work(‘is and 
nearly lOO buildings Many of our workeis have 
degrees and are advanced studontb m clumiisiiy One 
of our penicillin workers is a Chinese who studied first 
at Johns Hopkins Hospital in Baltimore and who is 
now proceeding from one department to nnotlier learn- 
ing all he can on the latest in chomKtil synthesis” 

Dr Subarrow said penicillin, which lias proven effec- 
tive against many types of human infections which were 
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formeily virtually immune to ordmary treatment, is 
“one of today’s finest discoveries— one of the really 
great diugs”— USOWI 


U THE BEST ClRCiES— 


Valuable Work of Indian Professor at 
Chicago University 

The U S magazine Time recently called attention 
to the valuable work of Di Subrarmanyan Chandra- 
sekhar at the Yerkes Obseivatoiy near Chicago, Illinois, 
on the pre-steller umverse 

Smce 1938, he has been Associate Professoi of 
Theoretical Astiophysics at the University of Chicago 
Realising the impoitance of Dr Chandrasekhar’s re- 
search, the University gives him time to woik at the 
Yerkes Observatory and at the U S Aamy Testing 
Centre where he is a lesearch consultant 

Dr Chandiasekhar now leads, with hia wife, tlie 
secluded existence of a scientist, but he is always aware 
of the vital part which scientists are playmg in America's 
war effort — USOWI 

East and West Association Sponsors 
Course on India 

The East and West Association will sponsor a dis- 
cussion course on ^‘The People of India Their Cul- 
tuial, Social and Hisioucal Backgiounda,” for teachers, 
librarians and others, fiom October through January 
On special lequest, Indian languages will be taught 
to small gioups at sepaiato meetings 

Ml and Mrs Ramkiishna Shahu Modak will con- 
duct the course 

Similar lice public couises on the life and customs 
of Indians, Chincso and other peoples of the Pacific 
area will be offeicd at New Yoik City College and at 
the Amoiicaii Museum of Natural History as a result 
of tlio iiici cased interest in the contributions of Oiientals 
to Western civilisation, and in then occupations, indus- 
tiicfc, inannf'is and dress— USOWI 


Uday Shankar is Subject of Article in 
Dance Magazine 

The October issue of Dance magazine earned an 
article on Uday blmikai’s dance and music school at 
Alnioia, wiitten bv the well-known Indian journalist, 
Basanu Ruiiiar Roy, long-time resident of the United 
Stales and giaduate ol the Univcisity of Wisconsin 

Ml Kov, who is best known as the biographoi of 
Rabindianath Tagoie, fir-^t publicized Uday Shankar 
heic, so 111 it when the dmcci hist joined the United 
States in 1923 ho wis ahoady known because of aiticles 
published m Amoncin as w^tll as Euiopcan ait public i- 
tions 

‘ Now that the classual Russian ballet is slowly 
dnfting towaid modoinism in America and the supieme 
message of tin (Ik pk-Anioucan art of Isadoia Duncan 
IS almost extinct, it miy fill to the lot of India’s 
Uday Shankir to contnhule new impetus, now life and 
a new ideal to the ail of the dame itself,” writes Mr 
Roy -USOWI 

Panama — ^The Crossroads of the World 

Under the above caption in the World Order, 
C. E. Hamilton gives us a short but interesting 
history of Panama : 


where the dainty aids 
to Beauty are most ap- 
preciated, there yon 
find the fragrant exce- 
llent preserver and in- 
vigorator of the hair 

“KU NTALI N E” 

( With Vitamin & Hormones ) 

■which for the last 65 years has been re- 
commended as the sovereign remedy for 
all affections of the hair Kuntalme is 
the nearest approach to natural oil in 
the scalp So 

USE THE BEST & NEVER REGRET 
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52, Amherst Street, CALCUTTA 

On this \ital, stiategic and overwhelmingly impoit- 
ant stiip of land, the country of Panama, diveisity 
pievails almost be>ond imagination Seveial thousand 
species of constantly blooming, luxuriant plant life, 
stimulated by an abundance of ram and warmed by 
the tiopical sun, giow with such supsi -abundance tiiat 
a trail cut through the jungles is completely closed and 
lost within a few days 

The jungles, haven of wild pig, stalkmg jaguar, 
huge boa, chattel mg monkey and gorgeously colored 
birds, hem modem cities on all sides There are Indian 
tribes who know nothing of the woild a few miles from 
their jungle letreat, living as they have foi hundreds 
of yeais, within a compaiatnely shoit distance from 
educational institutions and the Panama Canal, one of 
the engineciing feats of modern civilization 

On the streets wc meet United States soldiers, 
sailors, mannes and civilians, San Bias Indians, Hindus, 
Chinese, Latin Amei leans from all paits of Central 
and South America, Euiopeans, and many Negroes 
Man’s most modem means of transportation, the 
aeioplnne, loars its challenge while constantly guarding 
the ail 

JiVitlim a few minutes’ drive of Panama City with 
its many impo'?ing homes, the ox-cart and thatched roof 
hut arc quite common-place 

The histoiy of Panama dates back to 1601 when it 
was fiist \ isited by Rodiigo Galvan de Bastidas It was 
lodiscovered by Columbus in 1502 on his fourth and 
last tnp The discovery of the South Sea (Pacific 
Ocean) by Balboa in 1513 made it necessary to build a 
(itv on the Pacific shores in order to carry on success- 
fully the conquest of the lands beyond In 1519 two 
cities were actually established and linked by narrow 
trails across the Isthmus— Nombre de Dios on the 
Atlantic side and Panama City on the Pacific 
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Weslern India Life 

Estd. 1913 

MARCHING 

From STRENGTH To STRENGTH 

'ASSETS EXOEEED ... Rs. 1,90,00,000 
POLICIES IN FORGE 

OTer ... Rs. 5,85,00,000 
In hard timps like the present, a Life 
Policy is an absolute necessity; for it 
offers cover against a number of adver- 
smes of the Changing world. 

Policy and Agency conditions liberal. 

Write for particulars to— 

Manager, 

WESTERN INDIA LIFE 
Insurance Co. Ltd., Salara 

The fame of the city on the Pacific grew 
rapidly It supported, accordmg to some histo- 
rians, 10,000 inhabitants, accordmg to otheis, 
30,000. It became the focal point for gpld 
convoys traveling between Peru and Spain 
Immense quantities of gold were stored awaiting 
shipment 

This great wealth attracted the hordes of pirates 
who loamed the Caribbean, and in 1671 Heniy Moigan, 
the English buccaneer, committed the most audacious 
act in the annals oi piiacy by attackmg and captuung 
Fort Lorenzo at the mouth of the Chagies Ruei on 
the Atlantic side Then, assembling a iozce oi twenty- 
seven ships and two thousand men, he soiled up the 
river to the town of Cruces, from whence he went ovei- 
Jand to Panama City 

On Wednesday, January 28, 1671, be challenged the 
Sparuah on the Plains of MatazniUo The defenders 
were beaten bach, but befoie leaving, they destroyed 
all stores of gun powdei, thus reducing the ci^y to 
smobng rums 

Although the Spaniards hid much of their treasure, 
the wealth of Old Panama had been so great that 
Morgan and his men had booty enough to load 196 
pack mules 

The site chosen for the new Panama City (the 
present one) was a rocky peninsula, joined to land by a 
narrow causeway It was surroupded by high walls, 
strongly fortified, and separated irOin the mainland by 
a moat which was filled at high tide, thus convening 
the peninsula into an impregnable ikand. The only 
hjik to the mainland was a drawbndge, lowered at 


6-(X) am and raised at 9-00 pm Paits of the onginal 
wall and the gate aie still in existence 

The rums of the old city still stand and 
are visited by hundreds of tourists each year 

After achieving its mdopenderce from Spam in 
1821, Panama, a small countiy, remombeiing the sack 
of Old Panama, chose to join Colombia, hci southern 
neighbor, for protection 

An era of prosperity again came to Panama m 1849 
when the Califoinia gold lUsh once moie made her the 
ciossioads of the world Panama City became so pios- 
peious and so large that the wall was finally biokon 
in 1866 and again in 77 so that tlie city could be en- 
larged by joining to it the subuibs of Sinta Ana and 
Sahsipuedes 

In 1866 the Panama Railioad was built, linking the 
Atlantic and the Pacific This laihoad btill cariies a 
gi'^at part ol the traffic across the Isthmus 

In 1879 a French company, headed by Ferdinand 
de Lesseps, obtained a concession to build a canal 
across the Isthmus Howe\ar, poor sanitation and sub- 
sequent epidemics doomed this first effort to lailuie 
In 1884 the woik was discontinued, but it is Mill possible 
to see the lemains of the original ranal started by those 
gallant pioneers 

On November 3, 1903, Panama dcclaied her 
independence from Colombia and immediately 
signed a treaty with the United States, leasing 
a strip of land ten miles wide, extending across 
the Isthmus, for the purpose of the construction 
of a canal This strip of land is known today 
as the Canal Zone. 

In making the lease, the two toiminal cities ol 
Colon and Panama City, which weic alieady m 
weie exempted fi om the strip and it is tlip exeinjition 
of these two cities in the Canal Zoru^ winch mak("^ it 
possible to be htcially within tiie Zone, but still m th(‘ 
Republic of Panama Thus you are m the Republic 
one moment and m the Zone the n(*xt 

Automobiles must be licensed loi botli cuuntnes 
and Uufiic disputes on the boidiu streets me fiequcntly 
settled by getting two policemen— -one P,inamanian and 
one American ' 

In 1904 the woik on the AmencMn canal was begun 
With the disco\oiy of the Ihcoiy of infection fiom 
mosquitoes, the pioblom of yellow fever and malaria 
was solved 

In 1916 the United States opiiud the Panama Canal 
to cqpimerce and Panama ioi the thud tim(i b(*(ame 
the cioss-roads of the woild 

‘Abdu’l-Baha, lefeiimg to the Latin Staton lu one 
of the Tablets of the Divine Plan, sml * AU have 
xm'porUmce, hut especially the Rep^ibhc oj Faxurnu^ 
wheie^n the AtlanUc and the Paafic occaiis coine 
together though the Panama Canal It is a center of 
travel and passage fyom America to other cuntments 
oj the world, and in the futme it mil gam most gieat 
importance ” Likewise, He agun has written, “ Ye must 
give great attention to he Republic of Panama, for in 
that point the Occident and the Orient find each other 
united through the Panama Canal, and it ts oZao situated > 
between the two great oceans That place will become 
very important in the future The teachings once 
established there mil untie the east and the west, the 
north and the south/* 
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